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We  again  offer  this  standard,  trnslworthy  Guano  to  planters  and  farmer!* 
as  having  stood  the  tp.^t  of  Twelve  Years*  use  in  onr  State  on  all  varieties  of 
.SKils.  and  in  good  and  bad  seasons  The  fact  that  its  reputation  is  better  and 
the  df-niand  for  it  greater  than  ever  before  is.  we  think,  conclusive  proof  of  ifg 
excellence,  and  that  it  is  sold  at  a  price  which  enables  the  Planter  to  make  a 
handsome  profit  by  its  use. 

Every  Bag  is  GUARANTEED  to  be  of  STANDARD  Quality. 

ALLISON    &   ADDISON'S   ''STAR   BRAND" 

Complete  Tobacco  Manure. 

This  preparation,  made  Viy  ourselves,  is  of  exceptionally  high  grade,  and  is 
intei  ded  to  be  a  complete  fertilizer  for  tobacco.  It  is  carefully  prepared  of 
ihe  pure.st  and  lipst  materials  known,  and  so  proportioned  as  to  make  the  lie.«t 
crop  the  soil  and  season  will  admif.  of.  It  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many 
years,  and  has  met  the  unqualified  approbation  of  nearly  every  planter  who  has 
used  it.  the  general  report  being  *"it  is  all  you  cla"m." 

We  solicit  a  trial,  if  but  a  single  bag.  in  con  pet  tion  with  any  other  f«  rtilizera. 

ALLISON   &   ADDISON'S   "STAR   BRAND" 

Flour  of  Raw  Bone. 

WARRANTED    PURE. 

We  have  a  snpp'y  of  this  standard  pare  bone,  prepared  expressly  for  use  on 
Tobacco   and  Corn.     It  will  be  found  quick   in  action  an<J  la>tiiig  in   its  effect's. 

THIS  BONE  is  not  equalled  in  fineness  and  purity  by  any  other 
bone  on  the  market.     We  GUARANTEJU  it  in  EVERY  Respect. 

We  think  one  or  the  other  of  these  fertilizers  will  be  found  exactly  adapted 
to  every  quality  of  soil,  and  a  trial  will  show  that  they  have  few  equals,  and 
no  superiors. 


•These  fertilizers  are  for  sale  by  our  agents 
throuorhout  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  at  Richmond 
prices,  with  drayage  and   freight  added. 

ALLISON  &. ADDISON, 

Ap — tf  Rkhmond  and  Petersburg,  Va. 
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(Rose  of  Sharon). 

Brce'lers  of  biiih-breti  Short-horns  will  do  well  to  avail  themselve 
of  the  services  of  this  magtiificent  young  bull  at  iwpnty-five  dollar 
a  calf.  Good  care  taken  of  cows  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
month  ;  but  all  risks  entirely  with  the  owner. 

I  h;ive  a  constant  apprehension,  that  some  Kentucky  man  will 
offer  a  price  for  this  animal  which  we  cannot  decline.     Address 

Farmer,  Virginia  A.  &  M.  C.  Farm, 
feb — tf  BIdckiburg,  Virginia 
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ON  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  MANURES  MADE 
ON  THE  FARM  AND  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

This  lecture  by  the  eminent  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  was  delivered  at  Had- 
dington, England,  on  the  20th  of  April  last,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Elcho,  and 
published  by  his  desire  for  the  information  of  the  English  people.  Lord  Eixho 
introduces  the  lecture  with  these  words:  "Having  seen  at  Rothamsted  the 
marvellous  illustrated  record  of  successful  agricultural  experiment  and  practice 
which  Mr.  Lawes's  farm  and  laboratory  present,  and  believing  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  East  Lothian  agriculturists,  and  others,  to  possess,  in  a  correct 
and  complete  form,  the  lecture  which  Mr.  Lawes  recently  delivered  at  Hadding- 
ton, I  have  asked  and  obtained  his  sanction  for  its  publication  as  revised  by 
him.''     It  will  interest  our  people  no  less. 

Many  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  took  up  the  subject  of  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry  very  warmly,  and  after  a  short  period  he  abandoned  it  for 
some  other  pursuit.  The  reason  he  gave  for  this  change  was,  "that 
Agricultural  Chemistry  was  nothing  but  ammonia  and  phosphates." 
I  am  rather  afraid,  after  hearing  what  I  have  got  to  say  to  you  this 
morning,  if,  on  your  return  home,  you  should  be  asked  what  I  have 
been  speaking  about,  your  answer  may  be — "Nothing  but  ammonia  and 
phosphates."  Agriculture,  although  the  oldest  of  arts,  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  sciences,  if,  indeed,  a  subject  upon  which  so  little  is 
really  knnwn  can  lay  any  claim  to  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  science. 
To  manure  the  land  is  a  very  ancient  practice.  We  read  of  it  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  to  describe 
what  that  complex  body  which  we  call  "manure"  is,  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish the  several  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  assign 
to  each  of  them  the  part  thev  play  in  the  growth  of  a  crop,  have  not 
been  attempted  before  the  present  century.  Of  artificial  manures,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  commercial  agriculture,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
had  their  origin  at  a  period  within  the  memory  of  myself,  and  possibly 
of  one  or  two  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  address  this  morning. 
It  will  be  evident  to  you  that,  if  we  thoroughly  understood  the  action  of 
the  ordinary  manures  of  the  farm  and  their  influence  upon  our  crops, 
we  should  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  explain  the  effect  of  any  arti- 
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ficial  compound.  There  is,  I  regret  to  say,  very  much  yet  to  be  learnt 
in  connection  with  even  the  commonest  manures,  and  no  one  is  more 
sensible  of  his  ignorance  than  the  person  who  addresses  you.  At  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  I  have  before  me  a  body  of  ag- 
rieulturists  who  have  a  reputation  for  ability  and  acuteness,  which  makes 
them  formidable  as  an  audience,  I  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  add 
something  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  you  at  present  possess.  In 
the  short  period  during  which  I  shall  occupy  your  time  this  morning,  I 
propose  to  show  you  what  is  the  composition  of  farm-yard  dung;  to 
what  ingredients  its  fertilizing  properties  are  due;  why  it  is  a  bulky  ma- 
nure— by  which  I  mean  that  much  larger  quantities  of  it  must  be  used 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  crop  as  would  be  used  in  artificial  com- 
pounds; to  what  its  lasting  properties  are  due;  how  it  is  enriched  by 
the  consumption  of  purchased  food  ;  and  the  connection  between  the 
manures  made  on  the  farm  with  those  which  are  distinguished  as  artifi- 
cial manures.  The  investigations  carried  on  at  my  farm  at  Rotharasted 
are  intended,  as  one  of  their  main  objects,  to  give  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  the  ordinary  practice  of  agriculture.  I  shall  refer  to  these  ex- 
periments in  support  of  the  arguments  I  shall  use,  and,  should  you 
think  the  conclusions  I  draw  are  not  justified  by  the  evidence,  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  hesitate  to  reject  them.  Let  us  assume  that  a  farm  of 
4>X)  acres  of  arable  land  is  cultivated  on  the  4-course  rotation,  one-half 
being  in  corn,  one-fourth  in  roots,  the  remaiuiug  fourth  in  grass;  that 
the  whole  of  the  straw  is  consumed  in  the  yards  and  stable,  one-fifth  as 
food,  i"our-fifths  as  litter;  of  the  roots,  6  tons  per  acre,  or  600  tons,  are 
coQsumed  in  the  yards;  100  tons  of  hay  and  1,000  bushels  of  corn — a 
great  portion  of  the  corn  would  be  consumed  by  the  farm  horses,  the  re- 
mainder might  be  due  to  the  offal  corn  used  for  the  pigs.  The  product 
of  this  food  and  litter  will  be  a  quantity  of  dung  which,  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  moisture,  would  weigh  840  tons,  or,  if  we  deduct  the  moisture, 
252  tons.  If  we  assign  to  the  different  ingredients  their  share  in  the  pro- 
duct of  this  dung,  643  tons  will  be  contributed  by  the  straw ;  of  the 
■whole  dry  matter  of  the  dung  nearly  4-5ths  of  it  is  straw.  That  straw 
must  necessarily  form  the  bulk  of  any  yard  of  manure,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  all  foods  consumed  is  either  fixed 
in  the  animals  or  passes  into  the  atmosphere  by  respiration.  Of  the  bet- 
ter sorts  of  food,  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  finds  its  way  back 
to  the  manure  heap.  One  ton,  being  the  average  of  the  whole  840  tons, 
would  give  the  following  composition: — 

larm-yard  Manure  WithoiU  Purchased  Food.     Average  Composition,  One 

Toil  Contains: 

Organic  matter • of  cwts. 

Mineral  matter Of     " 

Total  drv  matter 6    cwts. 

Water..." 14       " 

Total 20  cwts. 

Selected  Coyistituents. 

Potash 11  lbs. 

Phosphoric  acid,  reckoned  as  phosphate  lime 8       " 

Nitrogen 12       " 

Total 31     lbs. 
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The  6  cwts.  of  dry  matter  contain  rather  more  than  51  of  organic 
matter,  and  12  lb.  in  nitrogen;  62  lb.  in  mineral  matter,  and  out  of  this 
62  lb.  by  far  the  most  important  ingredients  are  10  lb.  of  potash  and  8 
lb  of  phosphate  of  lime.  You  will  perceive  that  water  and  organic 
matter  make  up  more  than  19]  cwts.  of  the  ton  of  dung.     The  figures 

I  have  given  are  the  result  of  calculations  made  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  several  substances  used  as  food  and  litter,  and  of  experiments  car- 
ried on  by  us  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  ingredients  left  in  the  manure 
of  animals  fed  upon  different  foods.  In  all  important  particulars  it 
agrees  with  the  direct  analyses  of  manures  made  by  various  chemists. 
Dr.  Voelcker  has  made  some  careful  analyses  of  yard  manure.  He 
found  in  the  dung  he  analyzed  nitrogen  equal  to  ITJ  lb.  of  ammonia, 
but  he  said  it  was  rich  dung  made  with  a  great  deal  of  cake.  I  ex- 
cluded cake  from  ray  calculation,  and  ray  dung  gave  nitrogen  equal  to 
141  lb.  of  amraonia.  If  I  had  added  the  consumption  of  20  tons  of 
cake,  the  amount  of  amraonia  would  have  been  the  sarae  in  both.  Dr. 
Voelcker  shows  us  also  that  by  fiir  the  larger  part  of  the  ingredients  in 
dung  are  in  an  insoluble  state — that  is  to  say,  in  a  state  in  which  plants 
cannot  feed  upon  them  until  they  have  undergone  further  change  Out 
of  nitrogen  which  would  yield  17  lb.  of  ammonia,  not  more  than  2i  lb. 
were  in  the  form  of  salts  of  ammonia.  The  gentlemen  who  instruct 
you  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  profess  to  be  able  to  value  manures 
down  to  Is  per  ton,  although  they  tell  you  plenty  about  soluble  and  in^ 
soluble  phosphates,  are  silent  in  regard  to  soluble  and  insoluble  nitrogen. 
Caustic  alkalies  and  a  red-hot  crucible  level  all  distinctions,  and  under 
the  general  terra  "yielding  amraonia,"  you  are  left  in  complete  ignorance 
as  to  the  time  when  this  happy  event  will  take  place  in  your  soil.  If 
soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  have  separate  values,  why  should  the 
more  costly  element,  nitrogen,  be  valued  at  one  price,  although  it  pos- 
sesses degrees  of  solubility  quite  as  distinct  as  the  phosphates?  I  men- 
tioned that  nearly  four-fifths  of  farra-yard  manure  consisted  of  straw. 
The  influence  of  straw  as  a  manure  cannot  therefore  be  left  out  of  our  esti- 
mates. On  two  half  acres  of  permanent  pasture  the  same  quantify  of 
chemical  salts  was  applied  every  year,  one  receiving  in  addition  each 
year  2,000  lb.  of  finely  cut  wheat  straw  per  acre.  It  was  not  until  eight 
years  after  the  first  application  that  the  influence  of  the  straw  upon  the 
crop  was  perceptible;  since  that,  the  eflTect  has  been  continuous,  and  the 
increase  of  hay  due  to  the  straw  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  equal  to 

II  cwt  per  acre  per  annum.  On  another  part  of  the  same  piece  of 
pasture,  farm-yard  dung  was  applied  for  eight  years  in  succession,  a  hay 
crop  being  removed  each  year.  Since  the  last  application  of  dung,  thir- 
teen crops  of  hay  have  been  taken,  and  it  appears  probable,  as  the  last 
crop  gave  7  cwt.  of  hay  due  to  the  unexhausted  dung,  that  several  years 
may  elapse  before  all  further  influence  of  the  dung  ceases.  On  a  field 
where  barley  has  been  grown  for  twenty-five  years  in  succession,  we  have 
found  by  experience  that  six  quarters  is  the  limit  of  a  successful  crop. 
If  we  attempt  to  grow  more,  to  use  an  expressive  terra  amongst  farmers, 
the  crop  "runs  to  straw."  To  obtain  this  crop  of  six  quarters,  we  find 
it  necessary  to  apply  50  lb.  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  salts  of  ammo- 
nia, or  the  same  equivalent  in  nitrate  of  soda.  Owing  to  the  insolubility 
of  so  much  of  the  nitrogen  in  farm-yard  dung,  we  apply  four  to  five 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  we  do  in  the  chemical  salts,  without  producing 
a  larger  crop  or  causing  overgrowth.     On  a  field  which  had  been  uu- 
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tnanured  for  eighteen  years,  and  had  been  growing  wheat,  potatoes  were 
last  year  brought  under  experimeot.  As  is  usual  with  us,  a  portion  of 
land  was  left  unmanured,  14  tons  of  dung  were  applied  to  another  acre, 
and  various  chemical  salts  were  used  in  other  parts.  The  total  increase 
of  potatoes  obtained  by  the  dung  over  the  unmanured  ground  was  8  cwt., 
the  dunged  crop  being  a  little  over  four  tons,  while  the  unmanured  crop 
was  a  little  under  that  weight.  You  will  naturally  say  that  such  a  re- 
sult does  not  accord  with  your  own  experience,  and  that  you  would  un- 
dertake to  get  a  better  result  than  this.  You  have,  however,  no  experi- 
ence on  land  which  has  received  no  manure  for  eighteen  years.  The 
want  of  action  was  due  to  some  ingredient  in  the  dung  not  being  in  a 
sufficiently  active  state.  This  is  quite  evident  by  the  fact  that,  when 
soluble  salts  were  used,  a  full  crop  of  nearly  nine  tons  per  acre  were  ob- 
tained. Owing  to  the  uneven  shape  of  the  permanent  wheat  field,  a 
piece  of  about  one  acre  was  cut  ofl'  from  the  top,  and  has  been  growing 
wheat  without  manure  ever  since.  This  must  have  occurred  twenty  five 
years  ago,  or  perhaps  more.  A  careful  observer  may  still  distinguish  a 
slight  difference  in  the  wheat  where  dung  was  applied  in  former  years. 
It  would  appear,  from  these  results,  that  the  influence  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nures extend  further  back  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  although 
the  last  application  contributes  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  the  food  of 
your  crops,  it  would  appear  that  the  manure  applied  by  you  on  your 
first  eniry  might  still  be  contributing  something  towards  the  last  crop 
taken  at  the  expiration  of  your  nineteen  years'  lease.  I  have  thus  far 
shown  you  what  are  the  ingredients  contained  in  farm-yard  dung;  that 
a  great  portion  of  these  ingredients  are  in  an  inactive  form;  and  that 
consequently  the  manure  is  slow  in  its  action  and  also  lasting  in  its 
effects. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  are  the  ingredients  in  dung  which  sup- 
ply food  to  our  crops?  Of  that  mass  of  dark,  strongly-smelling  sub- 
stance called  dung,  is  it  possible  that  its  sole  property  as  a  manure  de- 
pends upon  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  chemical  salts  which 
it  contain*?  Is  it  possible  that  plants,  so  far  from  "feeding  upon  gar- 
bage," very  much  prefer  to  have  their  food  supplied  to  them  in  the 
form  of  pure  crystallized  salts  without  smell?  Of  that  man,  whose 
name,  I  fear,  is  lost  to  history,  who  said  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  farmer  would  cari-y  out  his  manure  in  his  coat  pocket,  had  he  a 
glimpse  at  a  great  truth,  or  was  he  the  fool  he  was  taken  for  by  the 
hearer,  who  remarked  that  the  result  would  be  a  crop  brought  home  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket?  I  do  not  expect  you  to  answer  these  questions,  or 
even  to  assent  to  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  them ;  but 
what  I  am  about  to  ask  your  assent  to  is  this:  if,  from  the  evidence  I 
am  about  to  place  before  you,  it  appears  probable  that  the  organic  mat- 
ter which  we  supply  to  the  land  in  dung  does  not  act  as  a  manure  to 
our  crops,  then  the  connection  between  the  farm  manures  and  artificial 
manures  is  much  closer  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  ^he  importance  of 
this  question  must  be  quite  obvious  to  you.  Our  crops  generally  contain 
from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  When  we  increase  a  crop 
by  means  of  a  manure  such  as  salt  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
contain  none,  do  we  merely  enable  the  plant  to  take  up  that  which  had 
been  previously  supplied  in  the  yard  manure?  It  is  evident  that  a  ques- 
tion of  this  sort  could  not  be  settled  by  one  or  two  years'  experiments. 
Now,  suppose  the  Haddington  Farmers'  Club  decided  to  try  whether 
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their  crops  could  obtain  all  the  organic  matter  they  required  without  its 
being  supplied  to  them  in  manure,  I  suppose  they  would  conduct  their 
experiments  in  the  following  manner.  They  would  give  to  one  acre  of 
land  a  good  coat  of  dung  every  yenr,  which  would  supply  all  the  organic 
matter  which  plants  contain,  in  addition  to  the  other  foods;  and  they 
would  apply  to  another  acre  all  the  chemical  salts  which  the  crop  would 
require,  but  containing  no  organic  matter.  They  might  then  try  the 
experiment  with  one  crop,  or  with  several.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
crop  grown  by  medium  of  the  chemical  salts  was  the  first  year  and  each 
succeeding  year  larger  than  the  dunged  crop,  how  many  years  would  the 
members  require  the  experiment  to  be  repeated  before  they  arrived  at 
the  unanimous  conclusion  that  plants  took  their  organic  matter  out  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  not  from  the  soil?  Some  members  would  probably 
be  satisfied  in  two  or  three  years,  and  some  in  five  or  six  ;  but  I  suppose 
the  most  sceptical  amongst  the  members  would  be  satisfied  before  the 
expiration  of  one  of  your  nineteen-year  leases.  Our  evidence  on  this 
point  extends  further  than  the  longest  period  I  have  assumed.  In  one 
case  we  are  approaching  a  period  of  nearly  twice  nineteen  years.  On  a 
field  of  fourteen  acres,  which  is  devoted  to  the  permanent  growth  of 
wheat,  the  last  time  that  dung  was  applied  to  the  field,  except  to  the 
small  portion  which  receives  it  every  year,  was  thirty-six  years  ago. 
The  weight  of  the  straw  and  corn  of  the  last  year's  crop  where  dung  is 
always  used,  and  that  where  no  organic  matter  was  used,  was  as  follows : 

Total  Produce  per  Acre  in  Straw  and  Corny  Roots  or  Hay : 


Wheat.. 
Barley... 
Mangold 
Pasture . 


Last,   year   when 
dung  was  used. 


36  years  ago 
30  " 

34  »< 

22  •' 


Produce  in  1876 
with  dung  each  year. 


Tons. 
1 
2 

2 


Cwts. 
13 
12 

0 

1 


Produce   in   1876 

without  organic 
matter  in  manure. 


Tons. 

2 

2 
25 

3 


Cwts. 

12 
7 
0 

12 


You  see,  therefore,  the  evidence  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  organic 
matter  being  taken  from  the  atmosphere.  In  fact,  if  I  wished  to  grow 
the  largest  possible  crop,  say  of  grass,  without  any  reference  to  the  cost.. 
I  should  carefully  avoid  applying  manure  containing  any  organic  mat- 
ter. The  use  of  organic  matter  in  manures  appears  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  making  the  land  work  better,  and  in  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture.  No  one  can  look  at  his  garden  soil,  and  then  at  his  farm  soil, 
without  being  satisfied  with  the  great  superiority  of  the  former.  But  a 
garden  soil  is  not  produced  by  the  application  of  about  two  tons  of  dung 
per  acre  per  annum,  which  is  all  we  can  supply  on  our  farms.  Few 
people,  I  suspect,  are  aware  of  the  quantity  of  dung  used  in  a  garden. 
We  have  weighed  out  dung  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  tons  per  acre  upon 
one  field  for  thirty-three  years  in  succession,  but  the  soil  is  still  very  in- 
ferior in  appearance  to  the  soil  of  my  garden,  which  is  close  to  it.  With 
the  removal  of  organic  matter  from  the  list  of  substances  which  act  as 
manures  in  dung,  we  at  the  same  time  take  away  all  idea  of  bulk  ia 
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manure,  as  the  water  and  organic  matter  together  weigh  19  cwt.  and  30 
lbs.  in  each  ton.  Even  of  the  remaining  82  lbs.  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  substance  of  such  comparatively  little  value  as  manure  that 
I  have  excluded  them  from  my  list  of  manure  ingredients.  So  many 
are  disposed  to  attach  a  mysterious  value  to  the  excrements  of  animals, 
and  think  that  some  special  properties  are  imparted  to  these  in  the 
transformation  of  food  through  the  body  of  the  animal,  that  I  fear  they 
will  not  readily  accept  the  idea  that  the  manuring  properties  of  dung 
are  confined  to  the  chemical  salts  which  it  contains.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  my  experimental  fields  receive  no  dung,  nor  does  any  animal 
enter  the  fieki  except  the  horses  which  cultivate  the  land  and  carry  off 
the  crop.  Unless,  therefore,  the  plants  can  thrive  upon  chemical  salts 
they  could  not  be  there. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  enrich  the  farm-yard  dung  by  the 
consumption  of  purchased  food.  The  amount  of  matter  added  to  the 
dung  by  this  process  is  comparatively  insignificant,  the  consumption  of 
twenty  tons  of  cake  in  the  yard  I  mentioned  would  not  add  more  than 
two  per  cent,  on  the  dung  weight.  The  improvement  must  therefore  be 
in  the  quality,  and  not  in  the  quantity  of  the  manure.  In  feeding  with 
artificial  food  the  increased  value  of  the  animal  due  to  this  purchased 
food  is  not  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  their  food.  To  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, a  certain  value  must  be  placed  on  the  manure.  About  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago  I  published  a  table  showing  how  greatly  food  in  or- 
dinary use  differed  in  the  manure  value.  Like  many  of  my  publica- 
tions, the  table  attracted  but  little  attention  until  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  gave  to  unexhausted  ma- 
nures a  commercial  value.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  a  member  of 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  moved  "that  a 
grant  of  money  should  be  made  in  order  that  my  figures  should  be  tested 
by  direct  experiment."  Farmers  were  to  be  selected  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  they  were  to  ascertain  by  field  experiments  whether,  for  in- 
stance, the  manure  value  of  a  ton  of  linseed  cake  was  worth  6s  more 
than  a  ton  of  rape  cake.  The  Council  referred  the  matter  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Committee,  who  examined  a  good  many  witnesses,  and  although  one 
and  all  admitted  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  such  experiments 
should  be  undertaken,  it  was  not  thought  probable  that  any  reliable  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  by  farmers  who  had  had  no  previous  experience 
in  scientific  experiments.  While  matters  were  in  this  state  the  duke  of 
Bedford  very  liberally  offered  to  place  a  fiirm  at  the  disposal  of  the  So- 
ciety to  carry  out  their  experiments,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  no 
field  on  the  farm  was  altogether  suitable,  he  allowed  us  to  select  any 
field  upon  his  estate  in  Bedfordshire.  We  have  now  got  a  field  of  twenty- 
seven  acres  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  very  light  on  the  surface, 
and  nothing  but  sand  as  low  as  we  have  taken  samples  from  it,  which  is 
between  five  and  six  feeet  from  the  surface.  Three  acres  are  place  under 
permanent  wheat,  and  the  same  area  under  permanent  barley;  while  six- 
teen acres  are  under  the  ordinary  four-course  rotation.  The  cattle  foods 
selected  are  decorticated  cotton  cake  and  maize,  these  substances  showing 
by  their  chemical  composition  very  wide  distinction  in  the  manure 
properties.  The  experiments  are  each  one  acre,  and  four  acres  are  now 
being  sown  with  mangold.  One  acre  will  receive  box  dung,  obtained 
by  feeding  oxen  with  mangold,  straw,  and  1,000  lbs.  of  cotton  cake  ;  a 
second  acre  will  have  the  manure  from  the  same  amount  of  mangold 
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and  1,000  lbs.  of  maize.  On  the  other  two  acres  the  manure  was  made 
with  the  same  amount  of  mangold  and  straw,  no  artificial  food  having 
been  used.  Artificial  manures,  containing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  as  it  is  calcuiated  the  cake  will  yield  after 
feeding,  will  be  applied  to  one  of  these  acres,  and  that  calculated  for 
Indian  corn  on  the  other.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
artificial  manures  estimated  to  supply  the  manure  ingredient  contained 
in  the  food  after  being  consumed: 


1,000  lbs.   of 
Cake. 

1,000  Ihs.  of  Maize  or 
Indian  Corn. 

Bone  ash 

100  lbs. 
62     " 
6.5     " 

361     " 

16  lbs. 

Sulphate  magnesia 

Nitrate  soda 

11     " 

76     •' 

In  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  injury  to  the  expei-iment 
arising  from  loss  of  crop,  or  a  bad  season,  all  the  four  crops  will  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  each  separate  manure  every  year,  that  is  to  say,  roots, 
barley,  seed  and  wheat  will  be  growing  every  year  under  the  influence 
of  cake  manure,  and  so  on  for  the  rest,  making  altogether  sixteen  acres. 
As  the  field  was  all  in  corn  last  year,  it  cannot  all  be  brought  into  rota- 
tion for  two  years  more  ;  but  some  seeds  were  sown  upon  four  acres  of 
the  barley  last  year,  and  these  will  be  fed  with  cake,  corn,  and  without 
artificial  food  during  the  present  year. 

We  now  come  to  the  action  of  artificial  manures.  If  being  told  the 
same  thing  very  often  would  make  it  true,  I  should  certainly  believe 
that  artificial  manures  acted  as  stimulants  to  vegetation.  But  what  is  a 
stimulant?  To  the  human  race  alcohol  is  called  a  stimulant.  We  hear 
of  old  people  being  kept  alive  on  stimulants,  but  not  of  young  people 
growing  and  thriving  on  stimulants.  We  are  also  sometimes  told,  very 
unjustly  I  have  no  doubt,  that  a  person  is  addicted  to  stimulants  because 
he  happens  to  have  a  florid  countenance.  I  suppose  no  one  attributes 
the  color  of  the  long  red  mangel-wurzel  to  a  liberal  use  of  stimulating 
manures,  or  the  more  delicate  color  of  the  yellow  globe  to  its  being  an 
abstainer  from  them.  Light  and  heat  are  the  real  stimulants  to  vegeta- 
tion; all  other  things  must  be  classed  as  supplying  food  to  plants. 

Before  entering  upon  the  action  of  the  several  ingredients  contained 
in  artificial  manures,  I  will  say  a  few  words  respecting  their  behavior 
in  the  soil.  Potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  by  far  the  most 
important  elements  of  plant  food,  so  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  them. 
The  two  former  substances — potash  and  phosphoric  acid — are  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  When  added  to  a  soil  fhey  enter  into  combination 
with  it,  which,  though  insoluble  in  water,  can  be  taken  up  readily  by 
the  roots  of  plants.  If,  therefore,  you  apply  these  substance  to  the  land, 
and  for  any  reason  the  plant  does  not  take  them  up,  they  remain  there 
until  they  are  wanted.  For  thirty  years  or  more  we  have  applied  these 
salts  to  parts  of  our  fields,  very  little  of  which  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  crop,  because  the  other  necessary  foods  have  been  withheld.  Some 
years  ago  a  son  of  the  late  Baron  Liebig  requested  us  to  supply  him  with 
samples  of  these  soils  for  analysis,  and  he  was  much  surprised  to  find 
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almost  the  whole  of  these  salts  close  to  the  surface,  very  small  quantities 
having  passed  beyond  the  first  nine  inches  of  soil.  Nitrogen  exists  in 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 
When  a  salt  of  ammonia  is  placed  in  the  land,  it  is  converted  into  nitric 
acid,  which,  in  combination  with  some  base,  generally  lime,  passes  into 
the  subsoil  and  into  the  drains.  Drainage  water  in%-ariably  contains  ni- 
tric acid,  sometimes  in  very  large  quantities,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  valuable  manure  is  lost  by  this  process.  Part  of  this  is  una- 
voidable, part  might  be  saved  by  greater  care  in  the  application  of  ma- 
nure. A  solution  of  nitric  acid  must  be  in  a  constant  state  of  movement 
in  our  soils — at  one  time  washed  entirely  from  the  surface  by  heavy 
rains,  and,  rising  again  as  evaporation,  takes  place  under  a  hot  sun  and 
drying  winds.  If,  of  three  substances  which  constitute  the  principal 
food  of  plants,  two  are  fixed  in  the  soil,  while  one  is  dissolved  and  washed 
out  of  it,  it  is  not  surprising,  if  for  no  other  cause,  that  manures  t-ou- 
taining  nitrogen  are  so  highly  esteemed.  In  order  to  show  you  why  ar- 
tificial manures  can  be  used  with  greater  success  for  some  crops  than 
they  can  for  others,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  their  composition,  in 
reference  to  our  crops  and  to  home-made  manures.  Compare  one  ton  of 
grain  with  one  ton  of  dung,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Comparison  Between  One  Ton  Farm-yard  Manure  and  One  Ton  Produce. 


Potash, 

Phosphoric 
acid  as  phos- 
phate lime. 

Nitrogen. 

1  Ton  farm  yard  manure 

1  Ton  cereal  grain , 

lb. 
11 
11 

lb. 

8 

35 

lb. 

12 

40  to  45 

Grain  more  or  less  than  manure 

0 

+27 

-r28  or  -|-33 

In  one  ton  of  grain  you  have  eleven  pounds  potash,  thirty-five  pounds 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  forty  to  forty-five  pounds  nitrogen  ;  and  in  one 
ton  of  dung  the  same  amount  of  potash,  with  very  much  less  phosphates 
and  nitrogen.  Now,  a  ton  of  grain  is  a  large  crop,  and  a  ton  of  manure 
is  a  small  dressing  ;  but  when  an  artificial  manure  containing  phosphates 
and  ammonia  is  used  with  this  ton  of  dung,  you  supply  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  grow  the  ton  of  grain.  On  farms  where  corn  is  the  only 
product  of  the  field,  which  is  sold,  you  can  readily  understand  what  a 
great  boon  Peruvian  guano  was,  containing,  as  it  did  for  many  years, 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Soils  appear  to  be  capable  of  yielding 
certain  quantities  of  potash,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eleven 
pounds  contained  in  one  ton  of  grain  might  be  exported  from  them 
without  the  return  of  it  for  almost  an  indefinite  time.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  nitrogen  and  phosphates,  my  soil  has  yielded  between  two  and 
three  times  that  amount  annually  in  barley;  and  where  Dotash  has  been 
added  to  these  manures  each  year  no  additional  produce  has  been  ob- 
tained. There  are  other  crops  for  which,  owing  to  the  difterence  in  their 
composition,  manures  containing  phosphates  and  ammonia  cannot  be 
used  with  the  same  freedom.     Potatoes  is  one  of  these;  and,  as  I  be- 
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heve  this  19  a  potato-growing  district,  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  bv 
this  crop  If  you  compare  a  ton  of  potatoes  and  a  ton  of  dune  yoJ 
wMll  see  that  the  relation  between  the  three  ingredients  is  much  doser 
than  It  was  between  dung  and  grain,  thus : 


Phosphoric 
Potash,    acid  as  phos- 
phate lime. 


1  Ton  farm -yard  manure. 
1  Ton  potatoes 


More  or  less  than  manure.  • _Li 


lb. 
11 

12 


lb. 


Nitrogen. 


lb. 
12 

8 

—4 


The  potash  is  nearly  the  same  in  potatoes  and  dung;  the  phosphate  is 
exactly  the  same ;  and  the  nitrogen  is  a  little  higher  in  the  duncr.  But 
then,  one  ton  of  potatoes  is  no  crop.  Let  us  take  eight  tons  of  pota  oes 
as  representing  a  fair  crop,  and  compare  the  potash  in  that  crop  with  the 
same  quantity  of  potash  in  dung:  f  ^ 

Comparuon  between  Eight  Tons  Potatoes  and  Farmyard  Manure  Contain- 
ing the  same  Potash: 


Potash. 

Phosphoric 
acid  as  phos- 
phate lime. 

1 

Nitrogen. 

SJTons  farmyard  manure 

lbs. 

96 
96 

lbs. 

70 
64 

lbs. 

105 

64 

8    Tons  potatoes 

0 

6 

41 

You  will  see  that  one  acre  of  potatoes  will  carry  off  as  much  potash 
as  nine  or  ten  crops  of  grain.  Potash  is  an  item  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  potato  growing,  and  for  this  reason  purchased  dung  is  gen- 
erally largely  used  by  growers.  Although  the  nitrogen  in  dung  is  higher 
than  the  nitrogen  in  potatoes,  still  nitrogen  mav  be  required,  owing  to 
the  insoluble  nature  of  so  much  of  the  nitrogen  in  dung.  The  difference 
in  the  relative  value  of  potash  compared  with  the  selling  price  of  the 
product  in  different  crops  is  very  striking.  Thus,  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
grain  is  £9  or  £10;  the  value  of  the  potash  is  about  2s.  6d  In  a  ton 
of  turnips,  which  is  sold  sometimes  as  low  as  15s.,  the  potash  would  cost 
about  2s.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  roots  cannot  be  profitably  sold 
off  the  farm,  unless  the  farmer  has  access  to  dung  made  off  the  farm. 
Potash  is  or  is  not  a  very  important  substance,  agriculturally  speaking, 
according  as  the  sales  off  the  farm  consist  of  crops  which  remove  large 
or  small  quantities.  Now,  what  position  does  phosphate  of  lime  hold  as 
manure?  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  every  in- 
stance where  we  have  used  a  mineral  superphosphate  alone  upoa  land 
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kept  continuously  under  one  crop,  the  result  has  been  of  a  very  negative 
description.  For  instance,  on  permanent  pasture  a  liberal  annual  ma- 
nuring of  superphosphate  has  not  increased  the  hay  more  than  1  cwL 
per  acre  over  the  uumauured  space.  It  is  not  that  the  superphosphate 
had  produced  good  crops  at  first,  and  then  the  crops  had  fallen  oft' from 
the  exhaustion  of  some  other  ingredient ;  the  difi'erence  between  the  two 
crops  has  been  about  the  same  from  the  first  to  the  twenty-first  crop* 
The  increase  in  the  barley  certainly  does  show  an  average  of  5  bushels 
per  acre  over  the  unmanured  crop,  but  this  would  hardly  pay  for  the 
manure.  Even  on  the  field  where  we  grow  permanent  roots,  and  where 
you  would  say  the  superphosphate  would  be  the  master  of  the  situation, 
it  is  actually  the  fact  that  on  the  continuously  dunged  land  the  dung 
alone  has,  as  a  rule,  given  a  higher  weight  of  roots  than  the  same  dung 
with  superphosphate.  With  these  negative  results,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
is  it  that  superphosphate  has  established  a  reputation  over  the  whole  of 
the  British  Islands  ?  Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  explain  it,  and  the  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  word  "Rotation."  We  have  a  series  of  rotaiion  ex- 
periments, which  are  just  completing  their  thirtieth  year.  We  have  a 
highly-manured  rotation ;  an  unmanured  rotation  ;  a  superphosphate 
rotation;  a  rotation  where  all  the  crops,  including  roots,  are  removed; 
another  where  roots  are  fed  ;  a  rotation  where  a  summer  fiillow  takes  the 
place  of  the  pulse  crop — a  mass  of  figures:  which  would  fill  a  small  vol- 
ume, even  if  given  without  comment.  The  particular  rotation  to  which 
I  will  direct  your  attention  is  that  of  Swedes,  barley,  beans,  and  wheat. 
The  Swedes  are  fed  upon  the  land  without  any  other  food ;  in  one  case 
the  land  has  been  wholly  unmanured ;  in  the  other  a  mineral  super- 
phosphate is  sown  with  the  Swedes ;  twice  during  the  experiment,  with 
an  interval  of  twenty-four  years,  red  clover  took  the  place  of  beans.  The 
experiment  is  therefore  parallel  in  every  particular,  except  that  one  re- 
ceived a  mineral  superphosphate  every  fourth  year.  I  will  read  you  the 
produce  of  the  last  four  crops ;  the  roots  just  fed  off  was  the  twenty- 
ninth  crop  and  commenced  the  eighth  rotation: 


Unmanured. 

Superphosphate. 

1876-7— Swedes 

187-5     —Wheat 

1874    — Red  clover 

1873    —Barley 

1  ton 

19i  bushels 

1  ton  8  cwts.  hay..., 
"23  bushels 

11    tons. 
SIJ  bushels. 
3    tons  2  cwts.  hay. 
29    bushels. 

The  bean  crops  generally  grown  were  small,  and  the  superphosphate 
crop  was  not  more  than  two  to  three  bushels  larger  than  ihe  unmanured 
beans.  The  great  increase  of  the  clover  by  means  of  the  superphosphate 
is  very  remarkable.  There  was  a  perfect  plant  in  both  the  experiments, 
and  in  April  no  difl^erence  was  perceptible — the  plant  completely  cover- 
ing the  ground  ;  but  the  moment  real  growth  commenced,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  was  very  remarkable.  The  influence  of  the  superphos- 
phate in  this  experiment  is  very  marked,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  acts 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  explain.  Evidently,  by  causing  a  great  extension 
of  growth  in  the  roots  of  the  turnips,  this  plant  is  enabled  to  gather  up 
much  food  from  the  soil  which  might  otherwise  be  lost ;  for  you  must 
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remember,  from  what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  nitric  acid, 
that  soils  suffer  exhaustion  from  two  causes — cropping  and  washing.  A 
turnip  plant  growing  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months  may 
gather  up  much  food  which  would  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  the  win- 
ter rains,  and  to  this  extent  would  add  fertility  to  the  soil,  just  as  much 
as  if  this  food  was  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere;  the  general  idea  that 
the  broad-leaved  plants  absorb  ammonia  from  the  air  may  possibly  be 
explained  in  this  way. 

The  following  conclusions  will  sum  up  what  I  have  already  placed 
before  you  :  1.  That  a  mineral  superphosphate  of  lime  has  given  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  each  crop  of  a  rotation,  although  used  without  any 
other  manure,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  2.  That  in  consequence  of 
grain  containing  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
small  quantities  of  potash,  manures  containing  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
and  soluble  nitrogen,  as  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  are  specially  applicable 
to  these  crops.  3.  That  when  crops,  containing  large  quantities  of  potash, 
such  as  roots,  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  sold  off  the  farm,  manures  contain- 
ing potash,  such  as  purchased  dung,  appear  to  be  more  suitable.  4.  That 
although  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  the  chief  manure  in- 
gredients in  farmyard  dung,  the  manure  from  artificial  foods  and  in  ar- 
tificial manures,  still  the  differences  in  form  in  which  these  substances 
are  met  will  greatly  affect  their  value.  The  present  method  of  analy- 
zing manures  does  not  properly  recognize  these  distinctions,  and  the 
valuations  founded  upon  these  analyzes  are  altogether  false  and  erroneous. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  often  and  regretfully  thought  of  my  rash 
promise  to  contribute  a  few  lines  to  your  journal  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape.  The  arrival  to-day  of  the  Planter  for  December  re- 
minds me  that  no  further  time  must  be  lost,  if  my  pledge  is  to  be 
fulfilled  before  the  close  of  the  year.  And  yet,  what  can  be  added 
upon  a  subject  about  which  so  many  books  have  been  published  and 
so  much  written  in  all  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  country  ?  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  seems  to  be  extending  in  the  United  States, 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  demand  for  its  products.  Our  city  mar- 
kets are  annually  filled  with  the  fruit  at  prices  scarcely  remuneratory 
to  the  growers,  and  native  wines  are  very  abundant  and  cheap.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  an  over-production  (a  result  which  I  at- 
tribute to  Gallizing),  but  which  may  be  useful  in  serving  to  teach 
consumers  discrimination,  and  at  the  same  time  to  induce  producers 
to  regard  quantity  more  than  quality.  The  most  successful  wine- 
growers, henceforward,  will  probably  be  those  who  cultivate  only  the 
best  varieties  and  adopt  the  most  careful  process  in  wine-making. 
The  vine  is  the  most  generous  of  plants ;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  soil  in  which  it  will  not  abundantly  repay  the  least  labor  bestowed 
upon  it.  No  fruit  that  I  have  ever  planted  yields  more  prompt  and 
certain  returns.  Of  course  all  varieties  will  not  suit  all  soils ;  but 
there  is  not  a  farm-house  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  around  which  good 
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table  grapes  could  not  be  grown.  We  have  but  to  thrust  a  piece  of 
its  wood  into  the  earth,  and  in  three  or  four  years  it  will  cover  our 
walls  or  fences  with  its  mantling  arms  and  delicious  clusters.  Of 
what  other  fruit  can  the  same  be  said  ?  And  then  what  plant  is  more 
beautiful,  or  what  fruit  more  healthful?  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
that  Dr.  Pollard,  Mr.  Ort  and  others  are  endeavoring  to  promote 
this  interesting  and  important  branch  of  agriculture  in  your  State. 
I  am  satisfied  that  wines  of  the  very  best  class  can  be  produced  both 
in  your  Piedmont  and  Tidewater  regions.  My  experience  would  lead 
me  to  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  soils  are  dryer  and  require  less  labor 
both  in  preparation  and  after  cultivation.  There  are  varieties  of 
grapes,  however,  and  some  of  the  best,  that  seetn  to  demand  a  soil  of 
closer  texture,  and  perhaps  the  proximity  of  certain  minerals  to  be 
found  in  the  mountain  districts.  I  am  informed  that  feldspar — rich 
in  potash — abounds  in  the  Crooked  Lake  region  of  New  York,  where 
some  of  the  best  Catawba  wine  is  now  grown. 

But  I  hope  the  proposed  "Wine-growers  Association  of  Virginia" 
may  be  a  success,  and  that  many  of  the  farmers  of  your  State  will 
plant,  say  a  half  acre  of  grapes,  and  which  they  can  prune  and  train 
themselves  at  leisure  hours ;  and  as  thev  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  find  it  pays,  they  can  rapidly  extend  their  vineyards.  I 
would  advise  no  one  to  plant  extensively  at  the- outset,  who  has  not 
had  some  experience  in  the  business  and  tested  in  his  soil  the  varie- 
ties he  proposes  to  cultivate.  Almost  every  farmer  has,  at  some  time, 
had  a  vine  or  vines  in  his  garden  which,  after  bearinor  well  for  a  few 
years,  have  ceased  to  be  productive.  They  shed  their  fruit  prema- 
turely, or  perhaps  do  not  even  bloom.  In  most  of  such  cises,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  vines  or  the  soil.  Their  infertility  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  never  pruned,  or  if  pruned,  then  perhaps  the  fruit 
bearing  wood  alone  is  cut  off.  But  in  the  majority  of  such  instances, 
the  knife  has  never  been  used,  and  the  roots  are  over-taxed  for  the 
support  of  an  annually  increasing  mass  of  superincumbent  wood.  I 
know  no  vine,  but  the  Scuppernong,  that  will  survive  such  neglect. 
You  will  remember,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  ancients  were  indebted  for 
the  art  of  pruning  to  the  Ass  of  Nauplia,  that  animal  cropping  the 
vines  and  thereby  making  them  more  productive,  and  if  we  would 
have  fruitful  vineyards,  we  must  heed  the  lessons  thus  taught  centu- 
ries ago  and  since  practiced  through  all  the  ages.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  beautiful  allusions  to  the  subject,  and  teaches  the  importance  of 
removing  all  unfruitful  branches,  kc.  The  Winter  pruning  of  the 
vine  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  readily  learned  from  the  illustrated 
manuals  on  grape-growing.  The  Summer  pruning  is  more  difiicult 
and  important,  and  the  work  is  controlled  much  by  the  variety,  the 
soil,  the  season,  and  the  mode  of  training.  It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  rules  for  it.  In  my  vineyards,  in  which  the  vines  are 
eight  feet  apart.  I  aim  to  have  from  thirty  to  forty  good  bunches  on 
each  vine.  After  the  blooming  is  over,  and  the  young  grapes  are 
well-defined,  I  make  my  vine-dressers  remove  (by  pinching)  all  the 
surplus  branches  and  all  the  unproductive  shoots,  taking  special  care 
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to  preserve  and  protect,  all  through  the  growing  season,  the  shoots 
from  the  lower  spurs  that  are  designed  to  hear  the  crop  of  the  next 
year.  Beginners  must  bear  in  mind  that  grapes  are  produced  from 
wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth  ;  and  the  object  of  the  Summer 
pruning  is  not  only  to  raise  a  crop  of  good  grapes,  but  such  wood  as 
will  be  required  for  the  fruit  of  the  next  year.  There  are  some 
writers  (of  very  limited  experience)  who  advocate  the  let  alone  policy, 
and  who  find  but  little  use  for  the  pruning  knife.  Plants  so  treated 
may  bear  very  good  crops  for  a  year  or  two,  as  do  the  garden  vines 
of  most  farmers  when  first  planted.  But  if  let  alone,  they  will  sooq 
become  unfruitful.  The  truth  is,  Jean  Raisin  is  a,  fast  youth.,  fond  of 
seizing  upon  and  running  over  everything,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees  and  performing  divers  other  useless  feats.  His  exuber- 
ance needs  restraint  (judicious  pruning),  or  he  will  soon  waste  himself 
and  substance  in  riotous  living.  Like  many  other  wild  youths,  he  is, 
too,  most  tractable,  and  may  be  easily  induced  to  enter  upon  a  profi- 
table career.  It  is  just  thirty  years  since  I  began  to  cultivate  the 
grape,  and  my  vineyards  have  occupied  every  variety  of  soil  and  ex- 
posure. The  first  was  on  stiff"  limestone  land,  which  was  trenched 
two  feet  deep  at  great  expense.  I  have  also  planted  on  the  slopes  of 
steep  hills  ;  for  does  not  Virgil  tell  us  that  "Bacchus  loves  the  hills," 
and  do  not  the  credulous  multitude  still  believe  that  hillsides  alone  are 
suitable  for  vineyards.  This  delusion  is,  perhaps,  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  in  Europe  such  situations  are  used  for  grapes,  because  they 
are  warm,  and  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  any  other  crop.  But  in  this 
country,  where  our  plains  are  as  dry  and  warm  as  our  hills,  I  certain- 
ly should  avoid  planting  on  any  hillside  so  steep  as  to  require  ter- 
racing. The  labor  of  cultivating  hillside  vineyards  is  often  exces- 
sive, and  the  waste  of  soil  from  washing  rains  often  lamentable  I 
would  also  avoid  planting  on  any  soil  that  did  not  have  a  good  natu- 
ral underdrainage,  since  trenching  and  tiles  are  still  costly,  while 
wine  is  becoming  cheap.  My  present  vineyard,  which  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  most  satisfactory  I  have  ever  planted,  being  very  produc- 
tive, is  on  a  sandy  soil,  with  the  surface  just  rolling  enough  to  take  off" 
the  water  without  washing.  The  vines  are  growing  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet  above  the  tide  level.  They  have  annually  made  a  sufficient 
growth  of  wood  and  fruit,  though  I  have  never  applied  manure  of 
any  kind. 

From  the  same  considerations  of  economy,  I  would  advise  that 
stakes  be  used  for  training  instead  of  the  costly  trellis.  This  enables 
you  to  pass  your  horse  cultivators  in  both  directions  through  the  ' 
rows,  leaving  but  little  work  for  the  hand  hoes.  I  plant  eight  feet 
apart,  and  use  three  stakes  for  each  vine;  the  two  side  stakes 
to  support  the  fruit-bearing  canes,  and  the  centre  stake  for  the 
young  wood  intended  for  next  crop.  This  is  tied  to  that  stake  with 
rye  straw.  The  fruit-bearing  canes  are  tied  to  the  side  stakes  early 
in  the  Spring  with  willows.  Every  vine-grower  should  have  a  small 
patch  of  willows  for  this  purpose. 

But  all  this  is  stale  repetition — an  oft-told  tale — and  if  it  were 
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not  for  the  interest  in  the  subject  you  are  seeking  to  arouse  in  your 
State,  I  should  hesitate  to  send  you  these  few  desultory  lines.  I 
hope  many  of  your  readers  will  soon  grow  their  own  wine,  and  have 
no  bell-punches' between  them  and  their  bottles.  Wishing  you  a  merry 
Christmas  and  prosperous  New  Year, 
Antie  Arundel  Co.,  Md. 


L    G. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  CHAPTER  ON  FARMING. 

As  each  recurring  year  is  ushered  in — accompanied,  it  may  be, 
with  its  trials  and  tribulations  as  well  as  its  pleasures — it  is  well  for 
the  farmer  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  one  just  past,  and  if  he 
has  made  anv  mistakes  in  bis  business,  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  avoid"them  in  the  future.  Of  one  thing  he  may  rest  assured, 
and  that  is,  that  the  best  fertilizer  for  the  soil  is  industry,  and  that 
without  it,  all  the  lime,  marl,  plaster,  bone  dust,  and  other  fertilizers 
in  creation  will  avail  but  little. 

You  farmers,  then,  who  may  have  found  difficulties  in  your  calling, 
and  it  is  for  you  this  chapter  is  more  particularly  intended,  an  ex- 
perience in  the  business  for  more  than  forty  years  tells,  that  if  you 
would  prosper  in  your  calling,  you  must  work  by  rule,  and  form  a 
determination  that  your  rules  shall  not  be  departed  from. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring,  when  the  nights  are  long  and 
the  davs  short,  and  when  plowing  for  spring  crops  is  the  main  idea,  see 
that  vour  plow  teams  are  well  fed  at  night,  their  racks  well  filled  with 
hav  or  fodder,  and  the  following  morning  the  teams  fed  again,  and 
alfhands  breakfasted  by  sun  up.  Then  all  hands  to  work  and  keep 
at  it  till  the  horn  blows  for  dinner,  which  should  always  be  at  a  fixed 
hour — detailing,  in  the  mean  time,  a  hand,  other  than  one  of  the 
plowmen,  to  mix  feed  for  the  horses  ;  so  that  the  plowman  will  have 
nothiuf^  to  do  but  to  unhitch  and  water  their  horses,  take  them  to  the 
stable,  pull  off  their  bridles,  halter  them  to  their  respective  feed  boxes, 
and  cro  to  dinner;  after  which,  all  hands  repair  again  to  the  field  and 
work  till  sunset. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  for  mauling  rails,  getting  fire 
wood,  repairing  fences,  cleaning  out  ditches,  and  collecting  together 
and  throwing  into  pile  all  the  material  for  manure  on  the  place  to 
undergo  fermentation,  preparatory  for  applying  to  spring  crops,  no 
hand  need  be  idle  a  moment,  but  rather  move  the  more  quickly  in 
order  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  first  fair  weather 
in  spring,  and  when  the  ground  is  in  order  to  sow  your  oats,  and  if 
on  corn  stubble,  not  breaking  up  the  land  with  barshare'  or  turning 
plow,  but  merely  sowing  the  oats  on  the  naked  surface  and  shovel- 
ing them  in,  closely  but  not  deep,  with  the  good,  old  broad  single 
shovels — than  for  which  purpose,  no  better  implement  was  ever 
invented — and  finishing  with  a  drag-log,  another  none-such  imple- 
ment, to  level  and  pulverize  the  surface. 
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If,  however,  your  land  intended  for  spring  oats  has  been  broken 
up  the  fall  previous,  it  should  be  well  harrowed  in  the  spring,  and 
the  oats  put  in  with  cultivators,  finishing,  as  before  stated,  with  the 
drag-log  or  a  heavy  brush.  And  then,  if  your  land  intended  for 
corn  has  not  already  been  broken  up,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  hav- 
ing it  done  at  once,  the  sooner  the  better  ;  unless,  indeed,  you  have 
reason  to  believe  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  filled  with  weed  seed, 
in  which  case  the  breaking  up  had  better  be  deferred  until  the  weeds 
have  all  started  to  grow,  otherwise  they  will  be  asserting  their  right 
to  possession  the  whole  season  through,  and  be  the  very  devil  to  keep 
down. 

As  soon  as  the  above  work  is  done,  your  corn  land  should  all  be 
laid  off  loth  ivaijs  before  pretending  to  plant  a  grain,  so  that  the 
corn  may  all  be  dropped  the  way  of  the  first  hn/ing  off;  for  unless 
this  is  done,  the  corn,  no  matter  how  carefully  dropped,  will  be  sure 
to  come  up  in  a  more  or  less  zigzag  manner,  and  be  impossible  to 
tend  closely  without  tearing  much  of  it  up. 

After  the  laying  off  is  all  completed,  if  it  is  intended  to  apply  ma- 
nure in  the  hiil,  and  which,  on  all  except  exceedingly  rich  land  or 
creek  bottoms,  should  be  deemed  indispensable,  the  manure  carts  or 
wagons  should  be  started  immediately,  and  by  stradling  every  third 
row,  five  rows  may  be  supplied  at  once,  and  the  whole  field  thus  gone 
over  before  beginning  to  plant.  Nor  need  there  be  any  fear  of  in- 
juring the  manure  by  being  thus  exposed,  for  a  week  or  two,  to  the 
evaporating  influences  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  as  the  manure — 
especially  when  supplemented  by  a  little  plaster — will  absorb  more 
fertilizing  matter  from  the  atmosphere  than  any  it  gives  off. 

Your  spring  work  having  all  been  gotten  through  with — such  as 
sowing  oats,  planting  corn,  fixing  garden,  &c. — the  days  will  be  get- 
ting considerably  longer  while  the  nights  will  become  correspondingly 
shortened,  and  your  programme  of  farm  work  should  vary  accord- 
ingly. At  night,  therefore,  your  horses,  besides  having  a  good  feed 
of  chop  and  their  racks  well  filled,  should  be  well  curried,  and  the 
following  morning  geared  by  day  break,  at  which  time  all  hands  start 
out  to  work  and  work  until  the  horn  blows  for  breakfast — detailing 
some  one,  as  before,  to  prepare  feed  for  the  horses — excellent  oppor- 
tunities also  being  now  afforded  to  hit  a  lick  or  two  in  the  garden  be- 
fore breakfast. 

Now  comes  the  turning  point,  whether  you  will  be  thrown  behind 
with  your  work,  or  be  able  co  keep  ahead  of  it  during  the  whole  sea- 
son. It  is  this :  To  begin  working  your  corn  as  soon  as  it  commences 
peeping  above  ground,  no  matter  if  some  of  it  is  not  fairly  up.  Don't 
think,  as  many  farmers  do,  that  it  is  too  young  to  work  ;  but  pitch 
into  it,  by  first  stradling  each  row  with  the  two-horse  A  shaped  harrow, 
divested  "of  its  front  tooth  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  harrowing  is  completed, 
slap  in  the  doable  shovels,  having  first  substituted  a  narrow  "bull- 
tongue"  for  the  front  shovel  in  each  plow,  and  running  the  same  as 
close  to  the  younor  plants  as  possible.  So  continue  until  the  whole 
field  is  thus  gone  over  both  ways,  i.  e.,  "siding"  the  corn  on  either 
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side,  in  the  mean  time,  brushing  around  the  same  with  hoes,  if  pos- 
sible, and  replanting  the  missing  hills.  The  "siding"  done,  remove 
the  "bull-tongue,"  replace  the  removed  shovel,  and  plow  and  cross 
plow  the  corn  as  before.  Don't  delay  a  moment,  except  for  rain, 
but  keep  your  double  shovels  moving  among  your  corn  from  the  time 
they  are  first  put  in,  until  it  has  received  two  plowings  besides  the 
two  "siding,"  (equivalent  to  four  plowings)  when  your  corn  may  be 
considered  as  "laid  by." 

Your  early  clover  will  now  be  fit  to  cut,  and  your  growing  tobacco 
need  dressing  over  with  the  plow  and  hoes,  and  the  same  operation 
repeated  as  circumstances  may  require ;  alter  which  your  wheat  will 
be  ready  for  the  reaper  In  commencing  your  wheat  harvest,  begin 
cutting  as  soon  as  the  straw,  immediately  below  the  head,  has  lost 
its  green  color,  and  before  the  grain  is  too  firm  to  be  mashed  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  or  in  other  words,  when  it  is  in  the  dough 
state.  Then  let  all  hands  go  to  work  sweeping  it  down  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  continue  the  work  until  seven  o'clock,  at  which  time  the 
horn  should  blow  for  breakfast,  so  that  the  hands  will  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  unhitch,  water,  and  feed  their  horses,  eat  their  breakfiists, 
hie  again  to  the  field  and  work  till  the  horn  calls  to  dinner  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Two  hours  should  now  be  given  for  rest,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  all  hands  repair  again  to  the  field  and  work  until  sunset.  Fol- 
low the  above  course,  so  far  as  getting  to  work  is  concerned,  until 
fall  seeding  commences,  when  fall  back  on  the  course  first  hereinbefore 
advised,  i.  e.,  everything  fed  before  going  out  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  your  wheat  and  rye  harvest  is  over,  lose  no  time  in 
hauling  it  and  stacking,  and  then  to  cutting  your  oats,  meadow  grass, 
and  clover  seed,  (late  clover  as  the  case  may  be)  not  delaying  a  mo- 
ment until  all  is  secured.  After  which,  start  your  plows  to  fallow- 
ing for  wheat,  remembering  that  the  sooner  ground  is  broken  for 
wheat  the  better,  so  that  all  your  fallow  ground  may  be  gotten  ready 
to  commence  seeding  by  the  first  of  October,  and  the  work  finished 
by  the  middle  of  the  month.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  intend  seeding 
your  corn  land  in  fall  grain,  set  an  extra  force  of  hands  to  cutting 
oiFyour  corn  and  shocking  it  at  so  much  an  acre.  If,  however,  you 
intend  reserving  your  corn  ground  for  oats — and  which  is  much  pre- 
ferable on  many  accounts — then  to  topping  and  blading.  And  just 
here  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  it  is  better  to  cut  corn  off 
and  so.T  the  land  in  wheat,  or  to  top  and  blade  the  corn  and  leave 
the  land  for  oats  in  spring  ?  The  only  advantages  claimed  by  those 
who  favor  the  former  course  are,  that  it  allows  you  to  seed  the  land  in 
wheat,  and  afford  more  material  for  manure.  But  this  latter  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  as  the  stalks  can  be  cut  down  and  hauled  to  the 
barnyard  at  any  time  through  the  winter.  Oa  the  other  hand,  cutting 
corn  off  is  a  very  heavy  and  laborious  job,  and,  requiring  to  be  done, 
as  it  does  in  the  very  busy  season  of  seeding,  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  de- 
lay in  the  latter,  and  thereby  render  the  chances  of  winter  killing 
so  much  the  greater.  Then  again,  the  fodder,  from  so  much  handling, 
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even  should  it  escape  additional  damage  from  the  fall  rains,  is  not 
near  so  good,  nor  the  corn  itself  near  so  sound  and  healthful  for  man 
or  beast,  as  when  allowed  to  mature  in  the  natural  way ;  nor  does  it 
leave  the  land  in  as  good  condition  for  wheat,  as  if  the  latter  had  been 
preceded  by  a  crop  of  oats. 

Your  potatoes  dug  and  put  away,  your  fallowing  and  seeding  all 
gotten  through  wit.),  your  corn  shucked  and  housed,  your  ditches 
cleaned  out,  and  bushes  grubbed,  a  season  of  comparative  rest  thea 
closes  the  year. 

Middlebrook,  Maryland.  G.  C.  P. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

"TOBACCO— FROM  THE  SEED  TO  THE  WAREHOUSE." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  recently  published  by  J.  M.  Pomeroy, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  It  contains  150  pages,  price  one  dollar,  sent 
post  paid. 

Its  author,  Dr.  B.  Rush  Senseney,  a  practical  planter,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  that  is  full  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats,  and  his  work  ought  to  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  the 
planters  throughout  the  tobacco  producing  region  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  most  practical  and  exhaustive  work  of  the  kind  ex- 
tant, and  will  richly  repay  perusal,  and  fills  a  long-felt  want — a  hand- 
book on  tobacco  culture  and  management. 

The  author  gives  thus  succinctly  his  reasons  for  writing  the 
book  :  "I  was  induced  to  pen  this  work  from  the  fact  that  in  my  own 
case,  I  found  I  needed  just  such  a  hand-book,  and  could  not  pro- 
cure one,  because  there  is  nothincr  of  the  kind.  *  *  *  A  book  that 
should  sell  at  a  small  price,  so  as  to  be  vnthin  the  reach  of  every 
grower  of  the  weed." 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  great  industry,  it  is,  in- 
deed, surprising  that  no  similar  work  has  heretofore  been  given  to 
the  public.  From  the  best  examination  I  have  been  able  to  give 
the  book,  the  author  seems  to  have  done  his  work  well.  It  treats 
first  of  the  "  Histology  "  of  the  weed,  gives  its  analysis,  chemical 
composition  and  therapeutic  action,  varieties,  production,  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  and  treatment  favorable  to  its  highest  growth  and 
development,  preparation  of  the  seed-bed,  culture,  housing,  curing, 
sorting,  stripping,  marketing,  &c.,  for  the  different  classes  of  tobacco—- 
seed  leaf  or  cigar  tobacco,  dark  shipping,  brights  and  sweet  fillers 
for  plug,  giving  the  various  modes  of  culture,  curing  and  manage- 
ment in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut. 

It  treats  of  many  other  things  connected  with  the  staple  that  every 
good  planter  ought  to  know,  which  limited  space  will  not  even  permit 
to  be  enumerated  here. 

A  few  extracts  may,  while  giving  some  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  work,  be  timely  and  advantageous,  just  as  planters  are  begin- 
ning to  prepare  for  another  crop. 
2 
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"  First,  always  be  particular  to  secure  for  your  future  crop  the 
the  best  variety  of  seed.  Second,  be  sure  that  your  seed  is  fresh 
and  reliable.  Third,  select  for  your  future  crop  of  plants  a  toarm  and 
fertile  seed  bed.  Fourth,  in  order  to  insure  the  best  possible  returns 
for  your  labor,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  select  for  your  to- 
bacco crop  a  ivarm  and  fertile  patch.  Fifth,  see  to  it  that  your  grow- 
ing crop  receives  the  full  measure  of  intelligent  and  thorough  culti- 
vation.  *   *   * 

"It  is  now  generally  conceded  that,  for  all  purposes,  the  earlier 
you  can  ripen  and  harvest  the  crop  of  tobacco,  the  more  certain  you 
may  feel  of  having  it  satisfactorily  colored  and  cured."   *   *   * 

Dr.  Senseney  quotes  largely  from  the  papers  issued  by  the  South- 
ern Fertilizing  Company,  Richmond,  on  tobacco  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  for  which  he  gives  due  credit.  One  extract  there- 
from deserves  to  be  repeated  every  year  for  the  benefit  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  planters — "-When  we  consider  the  efforts  being 
made  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  to  produce  an  article 
equal  to  that  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  we  cannot  flag  in  our 
resolution  to  bring  ours  'fully  up  to  the  standard.'  We  must  not  al- 
low our  strong  fortress  to  be  taken  ;  so  what  we  plant  this  spring, 
let  it  be  cultivated  and  manured  tlioroughly  as  to  command  its  just 
due.  'the  very  top  of  the  market,' 

The  production  of  "cigar  tobacco"  is  evidently  travelling  south- 
ward. The  conditions  so  necessary  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  as  stated  in  the  first  quotation,  are  admirably 
presented  here  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Senseney 's 
book  tells  how  to  grow  and  manage  this  class  of  tobacco,  while  the 
price  is  sufficient  to  induce  men  to  attempt  the  experiment.  The 
"Franklin  Leaf,"  a  variety  originated  by  him,  "has  proved  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climates  of  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States." 

What  we  need  here  in  Virginia  to  produce  first  class  cigar  tobacco 
is  the  right  variety  for  that  purpose. 

One  more  extract  and  we  have  done. 

"In  the  matter  of  variety,  much  depends  on  locality.  One  kind 
will  thrive  and  give  good  results  in  a  given  locality,  which  if  cultivat- 
ed in  another  soil  and  different  climate  might  prove  either  a  failure 
or  indifferently  successful.  In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Cr.nnecticut,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  seed  raised  in  either 
of  these  States  will  soon  adapt  itself  as  a  plant  in  each  of  the  others, 
it  will  soon  become  acclimated  ;  and  though  changed  somewhat  ma- 
terially, will,  ere  long,  make  itself  a  native.    *    *    * 

'•If,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  raise  in  one  given  locality  a  variety 
grown  in  another,  because  of  some  peculiar  and  marked  good  qual- 
ity, then  seed  from  that  locality  should  be  secured  every  year.,  so  as 
not  to  allow  of  degeneration.  If  a  favorite  Virginia  variety  is  desi- 
rable in  Connecticut  or  New  York  or  Ohio,  secure  seed  yearly  from 
the  'Old  Dominion.'  If  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  grow  Connecticut 
tobacco,  send  yearly  to  that  State  for  a  supply  of  seed." 
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Dr.  Senseney  is  clearly  right  on  this  subject,  as  the  writer  can 
well  attest,  for  planters  in  other  States  to  whom  he  sent  choice  Vir- 
ginia varieties,  four  years  ago,  are  sending  again  for  Virginia  grown 
seed,  stating  that  "your  Virginia  seed  produced  finer  tobacco  than 
that  grown  from  seed  of  our  own  raising." 

The  present  prices  for  low  grade  nondescript  stock  admonish  us 
that  there  is  not  only  no  profit  in  the  production  of  such  poor  mate- 
rial, but  that  to  make  planting  profitable,  we  must  raise  icliatis  ivant- 
ed,  and  will  always  command  remunerating  prices. 

To  planters  who  have  not  graduated  and  are  willing  to  learn  from 
a  book  even,  we  heartily  commend  Dr.  Sensenoy's  Hand-Book  on 
Tobacco. 

Halifax  county,  Va.  R.  L.  Ragland. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  SLAUGHTER  FICKLIN  ABOUT  THE 
VIRGINIA  RIDING  CLUB. 

In  your  December  number,  you  say,  under  the  editorial  head,  of 
the  Riding  Club,  that  "the  service  of  it  seems  to  have  utterly  failed 
of  appreciation  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Fair;"  in 
which  you  are  in  error,  and  if  you  will  enquire,  you  will  find  it  so ; 
and  my  immediate  connection  with  the  Horse  Department  since  1853 
and  in  the  Executive  Committee  since  1869,  I  feel  that  it  probably 
devolves  on  me  more  than  any  other  one  to  state  that  quite  the  con- 
trary is  the  situation. 

Through  all  this  time  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  in 
and  out  of  the  management,  and  some  oppose  speed  trials  at  agri- 
cultural fairs  as  antagonistic  to  its  more  solid  interests,  others  on 
moral  grounds  ;  but  the  experience  of  all  sections  in  their  fairs  has 
been  that  this  feature  has  been  attractive  and  essential  to  draw  out 
many,  and  interest  them  for  the  better  part  of  each  day,  who  would 
not  have  attended,  and  their  gate  fees  would  be  missed  in  the  year's 
reckonintj  of  accounts.  Since  there  seems  no  longer  anv  serious 
difference  of  opinion  on  trials  of  speed,  and  the  development  of  the 
horse-stock,  the  Executive  Committee  have  left  the  management 
much  to  the  Riding  Club,  and  contributing  so  much  each  year  toward 
the  purses  the  Club  thought  best  to  oifer;  which,  too,  has  been  the 
policy  towards  the  Poultrj'  Association  of  Richmond,  and  probably 
each  are  the  more  attractive,  and  these  two  organizations  are  better 
satisfied  in  this  way.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  if  speed  advances 
solid  agricultural  taste,  and  that  it  turns  young  heads  from  labor 
and  the  hands  from  the  plow;  and  just  to  the  extent  trotting  and 
flat  racinor  is  encoura^red,  so  does  solid  home  pursuits  and  advance- 
ment  fall  off".  It  is  well,  near  cities  and  large  towns,  to  furnish 
amusements  to  attract  crowds,  and  if  this  can  be  done  in  a  proper 
way  and  in  the  direction  of  agriculture,  let  us  have  it.  This  anxiety 
to  draw  a  crowd  induces  military  displays,  and  the  fullest  day  of  the 
fair  is  taken  up  with  the  musket  and  artillery,  and  some  of  us  are 
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dubbed  by  you  as  Captains  and  higher  in  rank,  when  we  never  smelt 
powder  in  battle,  and  for  myself,  I  repndiate  an  honor  I  never  won, 
and  have  no  fancy  for  this  American  vulgarism  so  generally  indulged 
in  by  thosewho  have  no  claim  to  such  titles.  I  feel  sure  there  is  not 
one  of  the  sixteen  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  do  not  properly 
appreciate  the  Riding  Club  as  an  adjunct  to  their  organization,  and 
if  you  will  attend  their  meetings  in  January  and  April,  you  will  be 
better  able  to  speak  more  "appreciatively"  of  the  Commmittee  on 
this  subject. 

Albemarle  county,  Va.  S.  W.  Ficklin. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  WITH  NOTE  BY  ''CIVIS." 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  satisfaction  the  production  of  "Civis 
on  the  Public  Debt,"  in  your  September  number,  and  as  your  jour- 
nal is  intended  to  be  read  by  plain  farmers,  and  designed  that  farm- 
ers have  an  interchange  of  opinion,  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  some  comments  on  the  communication  ;  not  that  I  am  com- 
petent to  combat  the  opinions  of  so  able  and  learned  a  writer  as 
"Civis,"  but  that  I  wish  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  of  every  property -holder,  and  of  every  right-minded, 
thinking  man  in  Virginia,  to  this  subject — and  now,  that  the  ball  is 
in  motion,  to  keep  it  going. 

"Civis"  proposes  to  lessen  taxation  and  curtail  the  expenses  of 
the  State  government  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  office-holders,  by 
withholding  appropriations  to  certain  institutions,  by  overhauling  our 
criminal  code,  and  substituting  the  whipping-post  for  the  broken- 
down  and  expensive  theory  of  the  penitentiary.  And  had  he  stopped 
right  here  he  would  stand  all  right ;  but  he  continues  to  hurl  his 
vindictive  anathemas  against  the  Public  Free  Schools,  by  saying, 
"Reconsider,  particularly  in  the  light  of  recent  developments,  the 
claims  of  that  spurious  and  intermeddling  philanthropy  indigenous 
to  other  latitudes  which  has  of  late  moved  with  its  silly  sentimental- 
ism  the  once  sober  and  staid  old  Commonwealth,  to  offer,  with  the 
wretched  plea  of  poverty  on  her  lips,  to  every  boy,  white  and  black, 
within  her  limits,  free  education  from  the  alphabet  up  to  the  calculus, 
and  through  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  science." 

Now,  "Civis,"  I  heartily  endorse  every  word  you  have  written 
about  the  public  debt  and  reform,  and  am  proud  that  in  these  degen- 
erate times  Virginia  has  so  able  and  fearless  an  advocate  for 
truth  and  justice;  but,  I  beg  you,  think  soberly  and  honestly  of 
what  you  say  about  the  public  free  schools. 

Think  of  the  principle  which  was  set  on  foot  and  advocated  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  one  of  England's  best  and  wisest  men,  that  "no 
government  has  a  just  right  to  punish  its  subjects  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  until  it  has  placed  in  the  reach  of  all  its  subjects  am- 
ple means  for  obtaining  a  common  education."     (I  quote  from  mem- 
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ory.)     And  I  ask  you,  is  not  this  the  plain  and  emphatic  teachins 
of  the  Bihle  ? 

And  then  I  want  you  to  contrast  the  situation  of  the  States  and 
Empires  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country,  where  public  schools 
have  h)ngest  existed  and  are  best  conducted  and  sustained,  with  the 
situation  and  condition  of  the  States  and  Empires  where  public 
schools  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  where  they  are  poorly  sustained  ;  their 
condition  as  touching  virtue  and  morality,  prosperity,  and  happiness  ; 
the  pro  rata  and  relative  amount  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  crime 
committed  according  to  population  ;  and,  if  you  please,  the  amount 
of  public  debt  and  burden  of  taxation.  Contrast  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  where  free  schools  are  best  conducted  and  sustained,  with 
other  States  in  Europe  where  free  schools  do  not  exist,  or  where 
they  are  not  freely  and  liberally  sustained  by  the  government ;  and 
then  contrast  the  condition  of  the  New  England  States  (making  all 
due  allowance  for  the  vast  number  of  paupers  and  those  who  flee 
from  justice,  who  immigrate  into  those  States  from  Europe,)  with  the 
Southern  States.  You  have  the  information,  "Civis."  Now  do 
give  us  the  statistics,  and  enlighten  the  people  on  these  points.  You 
propose  to  substitute  the  whipping-post  for  the  penitentiar}'-,  and  you 
are  right  in  this.  But,  then,  why  not  try  to  educate  the  masses  of 
the  people,  both  white  and  black,  (for  all  are  citizens  and  voters 
now),  and  thus  diminish  crime  and  the  expenses  of  a  penitentiary, 
and  have  more  enlightened,  better  voters  and  a  better  government  ? 
For,  in  proportion  as  you  educate  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
teach  them  principles  of  virtue  and  morality — to  say  nothing  about 
the  Christian  religion — in  like  proportion  you  lessen  crime  and  in- 
crease the  elements  for  a  sound,  conservative  and  stable  government. 
But  "Civis"  says,  "raise  the  capitation  tax  to  two  dollars  and  throw 
the  public  schools  entirely  upon  that  tax."  "Individuals,  not  proper- 
ty, enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  system,  and  it  is  proper  that  its  support 
should  fall  upon  individuals,  and  not  on  property."  This  is  true, 
and  just  what  I  would  have  done.  But,  then,  "Civis,"  you  are  not 
consistent ;  for  if  you  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  free  schools, 
why  do  you  want  to  tax  the  people  for  its  support  at  all  ?  Now,  the 
truth  is,  the  members  of  our  Legislature  have  never  had  the  moral 
courage  and  independence  to  set  on  foot  the  passage  of  such  an  act ; 
simply  because  a  majority  of  the  voters  who  elect  them  are  small 
property-holders  and  negroes  who  have  no  property  ;  and  they  are 
guilty  of  sacrificing  a  true  and  just  principle  rather  thfin  offend  a 
voter.  For  the  same  reason  they  refuse  to  pass  Ex-Gov.  Letcher's 
dog  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Augusta,  declares  that  a  capitation  tax  of  two  dol- 
lars and  atax.  on  dogs  will  soon  pay  the  public  debt.  But  politicians 
in  our  day  are,  as  Washington  Irving  aptly  expresses  it,  "like  a 
weathei'-cock  perched  on  a  pole  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows." 
And  then  that  ruinous  principle,  which  has  done  as  much  to  ruin  our 
country  as  anything  else — "'If  a  man  wants  office  he  must  work  for 
his  party,  and  he  must  serve  a  regular  appreaticeship  at  the  busi- 
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ness.  I  and  my  friends  will  go  for  you  this  time,  and  you  and  your 
friends  will  go  for  me  when  I  want  office."  This  principle  seems  even 
now  to  pervade  our  Democratic  or  Conservative  party— whichever 
you  may  call  it — and  creates  endless  cliques  and  factions  (from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  defirree)  of  office-seekers  :  and  the  result  is,  we 
have  a  bad  government.  I  speak  here  in  general  terms,  and  do  not 
allude  to  any  person,  or  set  of  persons. 

Now,  friend  "Civis,"  I  want  you  to  come  up  squarely  and  honest- 
ly, and  tell  us  the  cause  of  these  things.  Say.  is  it  for  the  want  of 
education  f  Is  it  because  of  the  existence  of  afoul  and  filthy  element 
in  society  ?  And  because  office-seekers,  political  tricksters,  dtma- 
gogues,  and  upstart  politicians,  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and 
obtain  office  and  position? 

And  then  tell  me,  should  not  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
throw  her  strong  arms  around  her  poor  helpless  children,  and  raise 
them  up  to  a  higher  degree  of  manhood  and  ivomanhood,  and  thus 
secure  a  better  government  for  posterity  ? 

But  I  know,  "Civis,"  what  you  are  going  to  say,  "Let  the  people 
educate  their  own  children  ?"  Well,  I  will  not  argue  this  point,  but 
■will  simply  say  they  cannot  do  it,  and  quote  your  own  language  in 
proof  of  it:  "The  laboring  man,  battling  for  existence,  is  taxed  in 
an  amount  for  the  support  of  thieves  and  paupers — nati  consumere 
fruges — far  larger  than  he  can  allow  for  his  own  wife  and  children." 
And  I  add  for  legislators,  office-holders,  capitalists,  and  professional 
men. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  paper  warfare  with  any  one. 
I  just  want  to  get  up  a  big  fight  between  the  philosophers,  the  ma- 
chine-runners, and  Dr,  Ruffner.  [At  them,  Doctor,  or  did  "Civis" 
drub  you  last  year  so  badly  that  you  have  knocked  under?]  And 
then  I  am  going  to  stand  from  under,  and  say.  Hurrah  for  '"Civis," 
for  the  school  men,  and  the  machine-runners  !  And  if  anybody  gets 
after  me,  I  will  just  lie  low,  and  keep  shady. 

"He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
Will  live  to  fight  another  day." 

Lunenburg  Co.,  Va.  Looker  ox. 

Note. — We  make  a  few  comments  oa  the  article  of  our  correspondent. 

(1)  We  do  not  swear  by  Lord  Macaulay.  He  thinks  it  a  mere  matter  of  edu- 
cation and  prejudice  that  a  Louisiana  planter  should  decline  to  marry  a  negro 
•woman.  (See  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay,  vol.  IL)  Our  correspondent  seems 
to  think  that  Macaulay's  dictum  is  quite  sufficient  to  settle  any  matter  in  dispute, 
yet  we  are  confident  he  would  hardly  be  willing  to  follow  his  leader  to  this  ex- 
tent. Besides,  an  opinion  which  may  be  altogether  right  and  proper  in  a  subject 
of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  may  be  utterly  wrong,  impracticable  and  fatal  in  its 
application  to  the  operations  of  republican  institutions. 

(2)  Our  correspondent  says  that  Macaulay's  doctrine  that  '"government  has  no 
right  to  punish  crime  unless  it  has  made  provision  for  the  education  of  its  sub- 
jects," is  also  the  plain  and  emphatic  teaching  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  profess 
to  be  very  great  Bible  scholars,  but  we  are  altogether  certain  that  he  will  find  it 
an  impossible  task  to  give  verse  and  chapter,  where  any  such  doctrine  is  taught 
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even  by  remotest  implication.  If  he  will  do  what  he  thinks  is  so  easy  to  do,  he 
will  put  the  advocates  of  the  system  under  unspeakable  obligations  to  him,  and 
will  leap,  per  saltiim,  to  the  rank  of  foremost  defender  of  the  faith.  The  Bible 
enjoins  upon  parents — not  upon  government — the  training,  the  education  of  their 
children.  If  government  is  to  assume  the  education  of  childres,  then  the  duty 
of  parents,  as  taught  by  nature  and  proclaimed  by  revelation,  is  at  once  abro- 
gated.    The  argument  is  quite  the  other  way. 

(3)  There  is  no  process  of  ratiocination  so  liable  to  mislead  as  the  argument 
that,  because  a  scheme  works  well  in  a  given  locality  or  under  particular  circum- 
stances, it  will  therefore  be  equally  successful  everywhere  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. A  system  of  agriculture,  best  adapted  to  Massachusetts,  will  be  ruin- 
ous, as  many  cases  of  bankruptcy  have  attested,  whi.n  applied  to  Virginia 
farming.  The  very  considerations  that  may  recommend  a  scheme  of  education 
in  personal  governments,  may  render  it  utterly  indefensible  and  calamitous  in  its 
application  to  republican  institutions.  A  king  or  an  emperor  derives  from 
Heaven  his  right  to  rule.  He  is.  by  Divine  appointment,  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple. So  he  is  taught,  so  he  believes,  for  that  is  the  creed  of  his  country.  Such 
a  sovereign  not  only  has  the  right,  but  it  is  his  imperative  duty,  to  make  provi- 
sion both  for  the  spiritual  and  for  the  temporal  interests  of  his  people,  who  are 
indeed  his  family.  He  provides  therefore  not  only  for  their  secular  but  for  their 
religious  instruction.  He  commands  them  to  be  instructed  in  such  political  doc 
trines  as  are  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  form  of  government  which  he 
administers,  and  in  such  a  code  of  ethics  as  springs  from  the  State  religion.  The 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the  protection  of  morals,  and  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, belong  to  his  functions  and  become  a  part  of  his  duty. 

But  a  republican  government  can  do  none  of  these  things  without  setting  at 
naught  its  foundation  maxims.  "The  divmity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  is  un» 
known  to  our  creed.  With  us,  government  is  the  creature  of  society.  It  is  mere 
machinery, 'which  we  erect  or  pull  down,  at  pleasure.  Its  function  is  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  people  who  created  it,  when  expressed  in  the  way  prescribed  by 
the  organic  law.  When  it  undertakes  to  teach  the  people  how  they  shall  think, 
it  forgets  its  place  in  republican  economy.  It  undertakes  to  lead  and  to  com- 
mand, when  its  only  function  is  to  follow  and  to  obey.  Republican  government 
has  utterly  failed  when  it  ceases  to  be  the  reflex  of  individual  opinions.  By  what 
possibility,  we  ask,  can  there  be  freedom  of  individual  thought,  when  govern- 
ment directing  the  education  of  the  masses,  holds  in  its  hands  the  forces  that  di- 
rect and  control  public  sentiment  on  all  subjects  in  regard  to  which  it  may  choose 
to  interfere?  If  we  are  to  have  a  system  of  Federal  schools,  as  proposed  by 
Grant  and  favoied  by  Hayes,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  present  scheme,  the 
formation  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  whatsoever  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  central  authority.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  like  the  government 
of  Prussia,  will  then  do  the  people's  thinking.  When  this  condition  of  things  is 
reached,  as  under  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  it  will  be  reached,  re- 
publican government,  which  can  only  be  sustained  by  the  vital  breath  of  free 
thought,  will  have  come  to  an  end. 

(4)  The  foregoing  remarks  show  that  in  another  vital  respect  the  public  school 
in  personal  governments  must  be  an  entirely  diflferent  thing  from  the  public 
school  under  a  free  government.  In  the  former,  the  State  religion  and  the 
morality  which  it  inculcates,  will  be  taught  and  enforced.  As  the  intellect  is 
cultivated,  and  desires  are  multiplied  and  enlarged,  corresponding  moral  re- 
straints are  developed,  pari  passu,  to  check  and  govern  them.     Education  thus 
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fostered,  touching  at  once  the  mind  and  heart,  is  harmonious,  symmetrical  and 
safe.  But  we  have  no  State  religion.  It  is  not  only  forbidden  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  but  is  utterly  at  v/ar  with  our  entire  system  of  government,  and 
with  popular  sentiment  and  traditions.  In  our  public  schools,  education  must 
be  purely  intellectual.  Religion  and  its  ethics  must  be  absolutely  excluded. 
Desires  are  strengthened,  new  desires  are  awakened,  but  moral  character  is  not 
correspondingly  propped  and  braced  to  prevent  their  unlawful  gratification.  A 
boy  so  educated  becomes,  when  a  man,  a  worse  citizen  for  his  education  so- 
called.  It  but  whets  his  desires,  and  arms  him  v/ith  a  keener  instrument  of 
crime.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  to  ignore  religion  and  its  teachings,  as  we 
are  compelled  to  do  in  our  public  schools,  is  to  hold  it  in  contempt.  The  boy 
necessarily  thinks  that  religion  with  its  inspirations  and  impulses,  is  worthless  or 
hurrful,  if  it  must  be  excluded  per-force  from  the  educational  processes  to  which 
he  is  subjected.  To  be  negative  in  matters  of  religion,  is  to  be  positive  against 
it.  To  do  nothing  in  its  behalf,  is  to  do  everything  to  its  prejudice.  A  boy  edu' 
cated  under  such  a  system,  leaves  school  with  his  moral  sense  obtunded,  or 
dwarfed,  or  distorted,  liable  to  become  dangerous  to  society  alike  from  what  the 
school  has  done  and  from  what  it  has  failed  to  do. 

A  writer  in  the  National  I'eacher,  a  publication  devoted  to  the  free  school  in- 
terest, argues  strenuously  through  several  numbers  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bible  into  the  schools,  on  the  ground,  as  he  shows  by  abundant  statistics, 
that  crime  is  more  rampant  in  those  States  where  the  system  has  had  time  to 
exhibit  its  fruits,  because,  the  moral  sense,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of 
religious  teaching,  is  necessarily  neglected.  But  the  Bible  cannot  be  introduced 
without  the  abhorred  union  again  of  church  and  State. 

(5)  Again,  the  public  school,  communistic  in  its  origin,  is  necessarily  commu- 
nistic also  in  its  effects.  The  property  of  individuals,  the  heritage  of  labor,  of 
sagacity,  of  self-denial,  is  wrenched  from  them  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
and  appropriated  to  the  benefit  and  behoof  of  others,  who  have  no  shadow  of 
title  to  it.  A  Virginia  boy,  so  the  law  provides,  may  secure  his  education  through 
all  the  grades  of  the  public  schools,  embracing  the  High  School,  and  the  acade- 
mic curriculum  of  the  University — now  the  capstone  of  the  system — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tax-payers.  Is  an  education  so  obtained  likely  to  be  very  valual;le? 
It  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  great  lessons  of  self-reliance  and  self-denial? 
the  loss  of  which  is  more  than  an  offset  against  any  benefits  the  education  can 
possibly  confer.  Looking  back  from  the  close  of  his  <;areer  at  the  University, 
a  recipient  now,  it  may  be,  of  its  highest  honor,  the  Master's  Degree,  he  reflects, 
and  without  gratitude,  that,  lo  I  these  many  years  he  has  lived  on  the  forced 
bounty  of  the  general  public.  The  labor,  the  property  of  others,  on  whom  he 
had  no  claim,  has  furnished  to  him,  under  the  compulsion  of  the  law,  all  the 
privileges  he  has  enjoyed.  Should  we  greatly  blame  him,  if  so  nurtured  he  should 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  public  having  supported  him  in  his  active  boyhood, 
and  during  the  strength  and  vigor  of  his  early  manhood,  must  continue  its  bene- 
factions to  the  end?  Hence  he  naturally  becomes  a  clamorous  expectant  of 
office  as  his  right,  or  in  evil  days,  such  as  lately  swept  over  the  country,  and  cer- 
tain to  come  again,  a  "boss"  among  strikers. 

We  shall  not  go  into  dreary  statistics.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  directing  attention  to  two  great  facts,  which  are 
absolutely  conclusive  in  our  behalf.  During  the  great  strike  of  last  Summer, 
millions  went  down  beneath  the  strokes  of  lawless  men  ;  but  these  wanton  ag- 
gressions upon  private  rights  were  confined  to  those  States  where  the  public 
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school  has  been  so  long  established  as  to  have  become  .traditionary.  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  claimed,  has  the  very  best  system  of  public  schools  in  the  Union  ;  yet 
Pennsylvania  was  the  very  centre  of  the  agrarian  conflict,  the  focus  of  the  fight. 
This  great  State  seems  indeed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  chronic  communism  and 
riot.  Now,  we  ask,  how  does  the  fact  that  property  seems  most  insecure  exactly 
where  the  system  is  most  strongly  entrenched,  quadrate  with  the  argument  that 
State  education  is  the  cheapest  defence  of  property?  On  the  other  hand,  that  a 
generation  educated  by  the  forcible  sequestration  of  private  property,  should  be 
taught  by  the  process  to  disregard  property  rights,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
facts  and  with  the  logic  of  the  case.  Switzerland  has  certainly  nothing  to  boast 
of  as  a  consequence  of  free  schools.  We  have  lately  seen  a  letter  from  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  merchants  and  bankers  to  a  friend  in  Richmond;  he  says 
that  we  in  the  South  must  not  think  that  we  have  all  the  troubles  in  the  world  ; 
that  while  they  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  carpet-baggers  and  negroes,  their 
case  is  quite  as  bad,  inasmuch  as  non-property-holding  communists  fill  all  the 
offices,  and  the  people  who  hold  property  are  subjected  to  ruinous  taxation  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  these  wretched  humbugs.  We  all  know  what  a  nest 
Geneva  has  become  of  these  "glowing  patriots,''  whose  chief  business  is  to  live 
without  work,  and  to  denounce  as  robbers  those  who  accumulate  property  through 
their  industry  and  thrift. 

We  call  attention  to  another  fact.  No  form  of  civilizatiou  was  ever  subjected 
to  so  terrible  an  ordeal  as  our  Southern  society  was  at  the  close  of  the  war> 
when  four  millions  of  slaves,  armed  with  political  power,  were  turned  loose  upon 
us.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  communities  north  of  the  Potomac  could  have 
stood  the  strain.  The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  was  exerted,  not  to 
repress  and  control,  but  to  goad  and  exacerbate  this  turbulent  population  sud- 
denly lifted  to  freedom  and  citizenship,  and  taught  to  distrust  and  to  hate  the 
whites. 

If  arson,  plunder,  rape,  had  universally  prevailed  ;  if  industry  had  been  aban- 
doned ;  if  war  to  the  death  of  alien  races  had  followed,  as  no  doubt  would  have 
been  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts,  it  would  have  been  only  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Yet  such  was  the  hereditary  conservatism 
of  the  Southern  people,  their  heroic  endurance,  their  calm  and  almost  stoic  self- 
possession,  that  even  under  the  circumstances  recited,  they  accommodated  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  changed  position  of  affairs,  and  proceeded  with  tranquil 
equanimity  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war,  to  maintain  civil  and  social  order,  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  posterity  from  the  consequences  of  fanatical  legis- 
lation— worse  than  war,  pestilence  and  famine — imposed  upon  them  in  their 
hour  of  mortal  weakness  by  a  relentless  foe  flushed  with  victory  and  hot  with 
vengeance.  And  in  all  these  attempts  they  have  achieved,  and  are  achieving  mar- 
vellous success.  And  yet  our  correspondent  suggests  a  comparison  of  the  South- 
ern States— and  to  their  disparagement — with  the  New  England  States,  in  the 
matters  of  tranquility,  order,  thrift,  intelligence  and  morality.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  percentage  of  pauperism  and  of  crime  in  the  Southern  States  even  now  is 
less,  and  before  the  war  was  vastly  less  than  in  the  New  England  States.  That 
unimpassioned  document,  the  census  ot  the  United  States,  contains  the  proof  of 
this  assertion.  Besides,  we  are  free  now,  and  always  have  been,  from  those  curses 
that  vex  New  England,  worse  than  any  crimes  tried  by  the  courts.  With  us,  as 
the  very  basis  of  good  morals  and  pure  society,  the  marriage  relation  is  held  sa- 
cred and  inviolable.     In  other  States,  whose  boasted  superiority  is  thrust  upon 
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oar  contemplation,  and  in  following  whose  modes  of  education  particularly,  we 
are  told  lies  oar  only  hope  of  progress,  can  the  relation  of  marriage  so  called, 
which  for  any  cause  or  for  no  cause,  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure,  be  justly  held 
as  anything  more  than  legalized  and  formulated  concubinage  ? 

Does  the  Agrarianism.  Millerism.  Universalism.  Unitarianism,  Free-loveism, 
Woman-rightsism,  and  Radicalism  of  Massachusetts  pale  the  hDmely  virtues  of 
the  Old  Dominion?  Why  is  it,  that  from  those  Slates,  which  are  paraded  as 
models  for  our  imitation,  come  troops  of  tramps  into  our  .Southern  land  to  con- 
same  oar  substance,  and  put  property  and  life  and  chastity  in  peril? 

"Looker-on"  tells  us  that  in  Virginia  parents  are  not  able  to  educate  their 
children,  hence  the  State  must  do  it.  Is  our  correspondent  one  of  the  "  Inno- 
cents?" Has  the  term  free  applied  to  the  State  schools  misled  him?  Is  the 
State,  which  is  so  poor  that  she  can't  pay  her  honest  debts,  richer  than  the  peo- 
ple? Did  those  magnificent  free  school  buildings  that  dot  our  cities,  suggesting 
the  reckless  expenditure  of  money  in  the  wantonness  of  wealth,  spring  into  ex" 
isteoce  without  money  and  without  price  ?  Let  "Locker-on"  turn  to  any  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  he  will  see  that  the  system  is  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

The  last  Report  (1877)  is  before  me.  On  page  7,  I  find  the  following  delight- 
ful informat  on  : 

Total  expenses  for  all  purposes $1.0o0..346 

For  pay  of  Teachers 778. 883 

Leaving $-271,463 

for  what  we  may  designate  machinery  expenses,  embracing  rent,  fuel,  lights, 
pay  of  superintendents,  treasurers  and  district  clerks,  expenses  of  central  office, 
real  estate,  buildings,  furniture  and  school  apparatus.  These  expenses  amounted, 
in  187.5.  to  $295,096;  in  1874,  to  $286.6-53;  in  187-3,  to  $324,.5l9.  We  may  say, 
then,  $300,000  in  round  numbers  per  annum  for  firing  up  the  machine  and  keep- 
ing her  on  the  track.  Not  a  dollar  of  this  large  amount  goes  to  the  men  who 
do  the  actual  teaching.     Poor  old  Virginia!    God  save  the  Commonwealth  .' 

The  same  Report  shows  that  the  actual  cost  of  public  education  per  pupil  per 
month  was,  last  year,  61.43.  The  average  cost  for  the  last  five  years  was  .*1.57 
per  month.  "  Looker-on  "  has  been  to  school  for  less  than  -$l.-57  per  month  ;  if 
he  has  children,  no  doubt  he  has  sent  them  for  less.  The  present  writer,  at 
least,  and  his  children,  have  been  to  private  schools,  incomparably  superior  to 
public  schools,  because  responsive  to  parental  influence,  for  less  than  $1..5?  per 
month.  Who  pays  all  this  money  but  the  people,  who,  our  correspondent  says, 
are  unable  to  educate  their  children?  If  the  public  schools  were  abolished 
to-day,  private  schools  would  spring  up  at  once  in  abundance  that  would  do  bet- 
ter work  at  less  cost.  Some,  it  is  true,  pay  nothing  ;  but  others,  the  more  thrifty 
and  worthy,  are  compelled  to  foot  not  only  their  own  bills,  but  the  bills  of  the 
dead  heads.  To  them  the  public  school  is  many  times  more  expensive  than 
private  schools.  Xor  is  this  all.  This  better  class,  upon  whom  the  monetary 
eupport  of  the  public  school  chiefly  falls,  prefer,  as  a  general  statement,  to  send 
to  private  schools,  where  they  can  have  some  voice  in  controlling  the  studies  of 
their  children,  and  in  selecting  for  them  teachers  and  companions.  But  by  the 
antagonism  of  the  public  schools,  private  schools  are  reduced  in  number,  and 
rendered  less  efficient  and  more  expensive.  Thus  those  people,  who  are  governed 
by  a  supreme  desire  to  educate  their  children  properly  and  make  them  honest 
and  useful  members  of  society  ;  whose  shoulders  sustain  the  burden  of  govern- 
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ment ;  whose  enterprise,  thrift  and  capital  are  relied  upon  to  develop  the  resources 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  are  taxed  to  render  the  education  of 
their  children  more  difficult  and  costly.  But,  pretermitting  all  reference  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  public  school  rests,  this  Commonwealth  is  forbidden 
to  support  the  scheme  by  one  consideration  which,  to  just  men,  is  absolute  and 
conclusive.  A  large  debt  confracted  by  competent  authority  and  for  useful  pur- 
poses, which  has  bought  for  us  public  improvements  and  institutions,  which,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  would  be  supremely  silly  to  abandon,  even 
if  in  doing  so  the  debt  could  be  cancelled,  confronts  the  people  of  Virginia. 

The  horrid  crime  of  repudiation,  with  more  or  less  of  indirection, is  proposed.  We 
bow  our  head  in  sorrow  and  in  shame  that  we  are  compelled  to  contemplate  so 
disgraceful  a  possibility.  A  man  who  borrows  money,  and  refuses  to  do  any 
kind  of  labor  that  he  can,  to  economize  and  retrench  to  the  uttermost,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  return  it,  is  no  better  than  a  thief;  he  is  a  thief.  The  robber  of 
the  hen-roost  or  pig-stye  encounters  some  danger  in  his  midnight  maraudings — has 
a  dash  of  daring  in  his  composition  ;  but  our  hero  who  holds  and  enjoys  what  is 
not  his  own,  who  violates  faith,  shuns  all  danger;  he  is  a  coward  and  a  rogue 
combined.  But  this  crime  in  an  individual  is  hardly  a  peccadillo  compared  with 
the  same  act  committed  by  a  sovereign  State. 

The  bonds  held  by  the  creditors  of  Virginia  are  their  property,  and  when  Virgi- 
nia dishonors  them,  shall  we  write  the  awful  word,  she  steals  that  property.  Are  we 
prepared  for  the  black  doom  that  threatens  to  engulph  us?  Had  we  not  better 
abandon  a  thousand  times  the  costly  charity,  born  of  a  false  and  pernicious  phil- 
osophy— the  fatal  gift  of  the  Greeks — than  to  bring  upon  the  Commonwealth  a 
calamity  worse  than  annihilation?  It  is  a  square  fight  between  the  public  school 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  State  on  the  other. 

But  we  cannot  abandon  the  public  school,  it  is  said,  though  it  is  dragging  us  to 
ruin  and  to  shame,  because  the  Constitution  forbids!  !  Is  plighted  faith  and 
public  honor  vile,  and  nothing  sacred  but  the  Bayne-Underwood  Constitution? 
By  copious  amendments,  rather  by  a  Constitutional  Convention,  let  the  filthy 
thing  be  swept  out  of  existence. 

A  repudiating  State  !  The  very  fountain  of  justice  is  poisoned  ;  the  State? 
■which   to  the  citizen  is  his  standard,  his  rule,   his  righteousness,  the  inflexible 

avenger  of  crime,  has  itself  become  a  criminal  and  the  patron  of  crime ;  falsifi" 
cation  and  swindling,  robbery  and  theft  sanctioned  and  stimulated  by  the  de- 
liberate act  of  the  Commonwealth,  become  legitimate  pursuits  ;  men  are  released 

from  all  restraint,  society  is  resolved  into  its  elements  ; 

"  Lo !  Thy  dread  empire.  Chaos,  comes  again, 
And  univeisal  darkness  buries  all." 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  NOTE  FROM  PROF.  PAGE,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

VIRGINIA. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  Mr.  Arthur  Dav- 
enport calls  [my]  attention  to  some  errors  in  the  calculations  of  the 
results  of  wheat  culture  experiments  on  the  University  Farm.  He 
refers  particularly  to  sections  3  and  9.  Section  3  is  correct ;  but  the 
arithmetical  calculation  in  regard  to  section  9  is  clearly  wrong,  as  he 
points  out.  In  looking  over  the  whole,  I  find  several  other  slight 
errors  of  calculation,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  do  not  materially 
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affect  the  results.  In  regard  to  the  valuations,  I  will  state  that  the 
grain  is  wheat  at  market  price — the  straw  and  chaff  at  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  consumed  on  the  farm.  At  the  time  the  report 
was  sent  to  print  I  was  under  a  severe  family  bereavement,  which 
prevented  my  individual  personal  attention  to  the  report. 

These  errors  will  be  corrected  in  my  consolidated  report  on  wheat 
culture  for  five  years  past,  which  I  propose  to  publish  before  the 
next  wheat  crop  is  sowed. 

Thanking  Mr.  Davenport  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  error, 
believe  me,  most  respectfully,  yours,  &c  , 

Jno.  R.  Page. 

University  of  Virginia,  December  20,  1877. 


cftoclt  Jcpattmcnt 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M    G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


.'ANALYSIS  OF  FERTILIZERS— AGAIN. 

In  the  December  number  of  this  journal,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Voelcker 
is  presented,  or  rather  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  that  letter,  as  an 
answer  to  what  we  have  had  to  say,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  subject  of 
the  analysis  of  fertilizers,  and  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  make  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  either  their  cost  to  the  manufacturer  or  their  value 
to  the  farmer,  from  any  chemical  investigation.  We  have  nowhere 
stated  that  the  amount  of  inert  material  in  a  fertilizer  cannot  be  esti- 
mated with  reasonable  accuracy  by  the  chemist.  What  we  have  stated, 
and  what  we  here  repeat,  is,  that  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  pota.sh, 
the  three  substances  upon  which  the  valuation  tables  in  use  are  chiefly 
based,  occur  in  various  forms  and  combinations,  and  that  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  each  of  these  substances  is  active  in  some  of  its  forms, 
nearly  inert  in  others,  and,  in  some  cases,  positively  hurtful  to  plants  ; 
and  that  the  modes  of  analysis  in  common  use  utterly  fail  to  make  pro- 
per distinctions  between  the  different  forms  or  modes  of  occurrence  of 
these  substances  in  different  fertilizers.  We  defy  Dr.  Voelcker,  or  any 
chemist  living,  to  invalidate  this  position. 

We  propose  to  recall  some  of  the  recent  sayings  of  Dr.  Voelcker 
about  this  and  collateral  matters.  Volume  xii,  1876,  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  page  203,  the  Doctor  states :  "There  is  no 
difficulty  in  determining  by  analysis,  with  tolerable  precision,  the  fertili- 
zing and  commercial  value  of  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  other  portable  manures."     Our  read- 
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ers  will  please  mark  the  words  "tolerable  precision ;"  and  yet  the  distin- 
guished chemist  uses  exact  figures  in  his  analyses,  and  gives  the  result  to 
his  customers  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

Now,  this  mode  of  stating  the  result  conveys  to  the  mind   of  the 
farmer  the  idea  of  an  exact  result.     If  the  manufacturer  has    charged 
one  shilling  more  than  the  price  stated  by  the  chemist,  the  farmer  con- 
siders that  he  has  been  to  that  extent  defrauded  by   the  manufacturer. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  price  charged   has  been 
considerably  less  than  that  stated   by  the  analyst  as  the  correct  one,  tne 
farmer  lays  to  his  soul  the  flattering  unction  that  he  has,  for  once,  gotten 
the  advantage  of  the  dealer  in  fertilizers — as  in  the  case  of  that  "Plair 
manure,"  valued  by  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale,  at  $25  and  upwards,  and 
sold  by  Peter  Cooper  at  $12;  or  in  the  case  of  that  "sulphate  of  pot- 
ash," valued   by  the  Professor  at  $67.68,  bought  by  the  farmer  at  $65  ; 
and  yet  it  ruined  the  man's  potato  and  melon  crop  (see  Bulletin  for  Oc- 
tober, Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  page  5).    Now,  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Voelcker   himself,  in  which    he  claims  only  ^"tolerable  pre- 
cision" for  his  methods,  the  point  for  which  we  contend  is  fully  conceded. 
We  claim  that  these  figures  are  not  accurate,  and  that  they  are,  there- 
fore, misleading  the  purchaser  and  injurious  to  the  seller,  and  that  they 
are  vexatious  and  mischievous ;  that  the  confidence   which   the  farmer 
reposes  in  them  is  misplaced,  and  the  calculations  he  bases  upon  them 
are  not  realized.    Why,  then,  shoald  they  be  persisted  in  ?    Is  any  man, 
still  less  an  officer  of  a  government,  upon  any  proceedings  for  which 
"tolerable^  accuracy  only  is  claimed,  justified  in  advertising  a  legitimate 
business  as  a  fraud  ?     Standing  in  this  attitude,  between  the  manufactu- 
rer and  the  farmer,  is  not  the  analyst  committing  an  outrage  upon  the 
one  and  a  fraud  upon  the  other,  unless  he  can  assert  and  maintain  that 
his  figures  are  absolutely  true.     It  does  not  answer  for  any  man  who   as- 
sumes such  functions  to  talk  about  ''tolerable  precision.'"     But  what  says 
Dr.  Voelcker  himself  upon   this  point  ?     On   page  204  of  the  volume 
above  quoted,  he  says  :  "In  a  paper  on  the  commercial  value  of  artificial 
manures,  published  in  this  journal  in  1863, 1  directed  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  practical  considerations  which   have  to  be  taken   into  account  in 
estimating  the  value  of  artificial  manures,  and  showed  that  serious  mis- 
takes will   be  made,  and,  possibly,  undeserved  injury  done  to  honest 
traders,  if  such  estimates  are  entirely   based  upon  the  figures  given  in 
the  valuation  tables."     This  is  what  we  claim,  and  all  we  claim  ;  and  it 
is,  if  we  understand   the  meaning  of  English  words,  fully  conceded  by 
Dr.  Voelcker. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  learned  chemist  goes  on  to  say :  "Difficul. 
ties  no  doubt  occur  sometimes  when  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  value  of  some  kinds  of  manure  with  great  ac- 
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curacy,  but  far  greater  and  more  numerous  are  the  cbstacles  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  attempts  to  put  a  money  %'alae  on  articles  of  food, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  in  plain  language  that  the  money  value 
of  cattle  foods  cannot  be  determined  simply  by  analysis."  Again  the 
distinguished  authority  sustains  our  demurrer,  and  declares  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  these  values  with  "great  pre- 
cision." We  submit  that,  where  the  government  directs  its  officer  to  in- 
terfere in  a  matter  between  two  citizens,  not  only  "great  precision,"  but 
absolute  accuracy  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  it  is  admissible  to  pro- 
ceed. We  would  very  respectfully  present  that  point  to  the  judicial 
minds  of  the  Legislature.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  Dr.  Voelcker, 
for  his  integrity  and  his  ability  are  unquestioned,  and  his  experience 
very  great.  Ne%''ertheless,  we  believe  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  t )  es- 
tablish that  the  money  value  of  plant  food  may  be  more  easily  and  ac- 
curately determined  by  analysts  than  that  of  animal  food. 

We  unhesitatingly  here  commit  ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  neither 
can  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  such  determinations  the 
basis  of  legal  proceedings.  Certainly,  if  some  wretch  puts  on  the  mar- 
ket moulder's  sand,  and  sells  it — as  has  been  done — for  Peruvian  guano, 
the  chemist  upon  analysis  would  be  able  to  swear  that  the  article  was 
not  guano  at  all,  and  upon  his  testimony  the  person  selling  it  should  be 
convicted  of  fraud. 

We  are  confident  we  are  safe  in  the  opinion  that  no  chemist  would 
undertake  to  swear  that  he  can,  upon  analysis  of  the  raw  material  used 
by  any  establishment  in  making  a  commercial  fertilizer,  state  within  15 
or  20  per  cent,  of  the  price  actually  paid  by  the  manufacturer  for  them. 
Ivor  can  any  chemist  commit  himself  to  the  proposition  that  he  can, 
after  analyzing  both  soil  and  fertilizer,  state  within  fifty  per  cent,  of 
what  wiU  be  the  increase  of  any  crop  as  the  effects  of  the  application  of 
any  given  weight  per  acre  of  that  fertilizer  to  that  soil  and  crop ;  3'^et, 
upon  this  very  thing  depends  the  real  value  of  that  substance  to  the 
farmer.  Let  men  say  what  they  choose,  the  thing  can  not  he  done. 
Chemists  may  easily  scoff  at  field  experiments,  but  by  field  experiments 
alone  can  the  agricultural  value  of  any  manure  be  established.  Upon 
this  view  of  the  case  we  have  committed  ourself  to  the  statement  which 
we  here  reiterate  and  repeat — that  no  chemist  can  state  the  cost  of  any 
material  to  the  manufacturer,  nor  the  value  of  any  given  manure  to  the 
farmer,  in  any  given  case,  nor  within  wide  limits.  Let  us  reduce  the 
matter  to  a  simpler  form.  If  we  take  two  nitrates — nitrate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  for  example — and  apply  them  to  the  soil  in  such 
quantities  per  acre  as  shall  represent  equal  weights  of  nitric  acid,  is  any 
chemist  able  to  state  which  will  give  the  best  result,  and  how  much  bet- 
ter, before  the  crop  is  gathered  and  weighed?     Certainly  not.     If  the 
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Agricultural  Stations  and  chemists  would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
repetition  at  raauy  points  of  systems  of  experiments  like  those  of  Yille 
and  Lawes,  and  to  researches  into  the  principles  which  underlie  skillful 
feeding,  breeding,  rearing  and  marketing  of  live  stock  and  their  pro- 
ducts, thus  widening  and  extending  the  basis  of  induction  in  agricultu. 
ral  science,  they  would  be  doing  good.  Working  upon  the  narrow,  if 
not  absurd,  basis  upon  which  they  are  now  projected — as  a  species  of 
detective  police — they  are  at  once  costly  and  mischievous.  Is  it  a  true 
function  of  government  to  array  one  class  of  citizens  against  another 
without  a  cause  ?  Is  it  still  maintained  that  the  agricultural  value  of 
these  substances  can  be  ascertained  by  analysis  ?  Let  us  see  whas  the 
analyzers  say  about  that.  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Yale,  on  page  8  of  his 
Bulletin  of  his  Station  for  October,  1877,  says  : 

"The  agricultural  value  of  a  fertilizer  depends  upon  its  fertilizing  ef- 
fect or  crop  producing  power."  "The  trade  value  cannot  always  be  ex- 
pected to  fix  or  even  to  indicate  the  agricultural  value."  "Fertilizing 
effect  depends  largely  on  soil,  crop  and  weather;  it  cannot  be  foretold  or 
estimated  except  by  the  results  of  past  experience,  and  then  only  in  a 
general  and  probable  manner."  Is  this  what  it  all  amounts  to?  But 
again.  Prof.  Johnson  (our  italics)  says:  "Comparisons  of  the  estimated 
values  and  selling  prices  of  a  number  of  fertilizers  will  generaUij  indi- 
cate/a?>^^  which  is  the  best  for  the  money."  "But  the  estimated  value 
is  not  to  be  construed  too  literally,  for  analysis  cannot  always  determine 
what  is  the  form  of  the  nitrogen,  &c.,  while  the  mechanical  condition  is 
an  item  whose  influence  cannot  always  be  rightly  expressed  and  appre- 
ciated." What  else  have  we  contended  for?  These  are  the  identical 
propositions  we  have  defended.  We  submit  that  the  above  amounts  to 
a  confession  of  judgment  in  our  favor.  It  is  admitted  that  the  analysis 
does  not  fix  the  trade  value;  it  is  admitted  that  the  estimated  value  is 
not  the  actual  value ;  it  is  admitted  that  the  analysis  cannot  even  be  re- 
lied upon  to  indicate  the  agricultural  value  of  any  fertilizer.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  analysis  cannot  be  relied  on  to  indicate  the  form  in  which 
the  several  valuable  ingredients  occur;  it  is  admitted  that  the  physical 
condition  of  the  materials  upon  which  much  depends,  does  not  reveal 
itself  to  the  analyst.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  these  analyses  and  these 
figures  resulting  from  them  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  dollars  and 
cents?  It  is  claimed  simply  that  they  generally  indicate  fairly  which  is 
the  best  for  the  money.  Turn  back  two  pages  of  his  report  and  we  find 
the  Professor  estimating  that  potash,  which  killed  the  melons  and  pota- 
toes, to  be  worth  837.68  per  ton,  and  estimating  that  "Hair  manure"  of 
Peter  Cooper's  at  §25.93,  which  Peter  sells  at  SI 2.  We  would  be  glad 
to  know  which  of  these  is  'fairly  indicated  to  be  the  best  for  the  money." 
The  "Hair  manure,"  we  suppose,  for  if,  as  the  name  indicates,  it  be  ac- 
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tually  hair,  it  will  do  no  good,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  kill  mel- 
ons and  potatoes.     Are  these  figures  intended — we  will  not  say  are  they 
intended — is  their  effect  simply  to  impose  upon  ignorance,  throwing,  in 
the  mean  time,  suspicion  and  discredit  upon  the  legitimate  business  of 
honorable  men  ?     Is  it  necessary  further  to  argue  the  question.     Profes- 
sor Johnson  says,  in  his  table,  the  trade  value  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fine 
ground  bone  is  seven  cents  per  pound  ;  in  fine  ground,  rock  phosphates^ 
three  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.     Now,  turn  back  to  the  analysis  of 
Peter  Cooper's  fine  bone ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  at  seven  cents 
per  pound.     How  do  we  know  from  that  analysis  that  Peter  is  not  per- 
petrating upon  us  a  "pious  fraud,"  and  selling  us  fine  ground  rock  phos- 
phate under  the  label  fine  ground  bone  ?     Before  we  close  this   long  pa- 
per let  us  look  at  Dr.  Voelcker's  views  on  some  of  these  mitters.     Page 
301  of  the  volume  already  quoted.  Dr.  Yoelcker  says :  "  The  history  of 
artificial  manures  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining by  so-called  practical  experiments  the  real  value  of  manuring 
agents,  especially  if  they  are  used  in  the  shape  of  various  mixtures  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  hke  figures,  field  experiments  may  be  employed 
to  prove  almost  anything."     Happily,  we  have  not   far  to  seek  for  a 
brilliant  comparison  between  the  demonstrative  value  of  "so-called  prac- 
tical experiments"  and  these  figures  of  the  chemist.     At  the  risk  of  a 
conviction  of  "damnable  iteration,"  we  quote  once   more  that  case  of 
Professor  Johnson  and  the  potato  and   melon   man.     Figures  in   this 
case  were  "employed"  by  the  Professor  to   prove  to  the  farmer  that 
a  certain  "manuring  agent"  was   worth  to  him   (and  cost  the  manu- 
facturer) §67.68  per  ton.     The  "so-called  practical  experiment"  of  put- 
ting in  the  hills  with  his  potatoes  and  melons  a  little  of  that  "manuring 
agent,"  whether  "employed"  by  the  farmer  for  any  such  sinister  purpose 
or  not,  did  actually  and  conclusively  demonstrate  that  the  aforesaid 
"manuring  agent"  was  a  devastator  of  truck  patches.     It  is  likely  that 
hereafter  that  unfortunate  countryman  will  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and 
preach  from  the  text  "experience  is  the  best  teacher."     We  would  most 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  consulting  chemist  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  our  most  esteemed  friend  and 
coadjutor,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  Virginia,  as  well  as  of 
those  countrymen  who  would  hereafter  raise  melons  and  potatoes,  to  this 
most  striking  comparison  of  the  value  of  "so-called  practical  experi- 
ments" and  the  figures  of  analysis  as  demonstrators  of  truth.     We  must 
reserve  for  a  future  number  further  remarks  upon  the  matters  in  hand. 
W^e  have  upon  our  table  a  publication  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  some  analyses  of  the  contents  of  which  we 
then  propose  to  present,  from  which,  at  this  time,  we  extract  the  single 
statement  that,  in  reply  to  the  question  submitted  by  the  Association  to 
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thirty -sevea  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  Europe:  Is  it  desira- 
ble that  the  chemist  should  undertake  to  place  a  money  value  on  com- 
mercial manures  ?  the  answer  is  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

Our  own  attitude  towards  this  question  is  this  :  We  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  analysis,  and  especially  to  the  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  other  of  the  practical  affairs  of 
modern  life.  We  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  truth,  in  regard  to  these  matters,  to  the  young  men  of  Virginia  (in- 
sisting that  they  shall  keep  their  mmds  open  for  a  rehearing  of  all  the 
questions  we  present  to  them).  All  the  property  we  own  upon  earth  is 
land,  and  all  the  investments  we  ever  hope  to  make  will  be  in  the  im- 
provement of  that  land.  We  were  born  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  reared 
on  a  farm.  By  birth,  in  tastes,  in  interest,  and  by  occupation,  we  claim 
to  be  thoroughly  identified  with  the  agricultural  class.  The  auimus 
with  which  we  discusss  these  matters  may  therefore  be  judged  of  by 
our  readers.  We  desire  the  truth.  We  are  ready  whenever  it  shall  be 
shown  that  we  are  in  error  to  recant,  retract  and  abandon  our  previous 
opinions.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  Dr.  Voelcker  and 
others,  while  they  dare  not  claim  accuracy,  do  claim  that  they  can,  with 
"tolerable  precision"  estimate  the  real  value  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  as  they  occur  in  very  complex  commercial  mixtures.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  do  so  with  even  "tolerable  precision," 
and  that,  therefore,  the  calculations  of  farmers  based  upon  these  esti- 
mates are  delusive.  The  point  for  these  gentlemen  to  make  plain,  and  to 
prove,  is  that  they  can  obtain  even  "tolerable  precision."  The  mere  as- 
sertion and  opinion,  even  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  is  not  enough  for  us.  W  e 
want  to  be  shown  how  he  comes  to  suppose  that  he  reaches  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. If  he  will  take  one  of  these  complex  mixtures  and  demonstrate 
that  his  analysis  shows  the  source  of  its  valuable  materials,  proves  what 
it  cost  the  manufacturer  and  establishes  how  much  it  is  worth  to  the 
farmer;  when  he  is  ready  to  go  before  a  court  and  swear  to  his  results 
in  all  these  particulars,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  he  be  in  a  position 
to  assert  his  claim  to  mediate  between  the  farmer  and  manufacturer. 

In  closing  for  the  present,  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  it  will  after 
awhile  be  conceded,  that  a  manufacturer  can  easily  produce  a  mixture 
which  will  "analyze  well,"  and  secure  a  high  valuation  at  the  "Agricul- 
tural Station,"  whereas  it  will  prove  practically  valueless  in  the  field ; 
and  the  present  attitude  of  chemists  and  governments  towards  this  ques- 
tion will  produce  and  bring  about  this  very  result  to  the  great  detriment 
of  agriculture.  Let  farmers  mark  this :  Does  a  "manuring  agent"  "ana- 
lyze well"  is  one  question ;  does  it  produce  well  in  the  field  is  another 
and  quite  independent  question.  The  answer  to  the  one  does  not  imply 
the  answer  to  the  other. 
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ITEMS. 

"We  find  in  Wallace's  Monthly  the  following  standards  of  size  and  speed 
for  different  horses  adopted  by  a  committee  ot  the  New  England  Agri- 
cultural Society : 

Standard,  Size  and  Speed. 

Height.  Speed. 

Matched  carriage  horses, 
Matched  gents  driving  horses, 
Family  horses, 
Gentlemen's  driving  horses, 
Park  or  phseton  horses, 

Agricultural  Fairs  at  the  North. 
The  National  Live  Stock  Journal  for  November  gives  its  opinion  that 
many  of  their  leading  fairs  at  the  North  present  a  programme  more  cal. 
culated  to  interest  and  amuse  everybody  else  than  the  farmer,  and  where- 
as, as  exhibitions  for  money-making,  they  may  be  temporarily  successful, 
yet  having  drifted  away  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  organ- 
ized, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  long  stfcceed  as  shows.  It  further 
remarks  that  the  character  of  the  animals  exhibited  and  the  awards 
made  is  calculated  to  discourage  farmers  from  exhibiting,  and  leaves  the 
competition  to  professional  showmen  who  follow  the  business  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it.  We  thought  they  did  things  better  up  there.  They 
have  a  higher  civilization  up  North,  you  know  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
had  public  schools  much  longer  than  we,  and  wasted  more  funds  in  ex- 
travagant architecture  to  impress  the  ignorant. 


Our  friend,  R.  H.  Fife,  Esq.,  of  Charlottesville,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest made  of  him  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Richmond,  seuds  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  horse,  Robin  Adair:  Second  premium  saddle 
horse  which  attracted  our  attention  as  very  nearly  a  model  horse  in  style, 
action  and  temper.  The  horse  which  beat  him  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  extraordinary  merit,  for  Robin  Adair  is  without  a  defect.  He  is 
thoroughbred,  and  descended  on  both  sides  from  the  great  old  "four 
milers,"  now  no  more  or  seldom  seen.  He  is,  says  Mr.  Fife,  fifteen  and 
a  half  hands  high  and  rather  thin  at  this  time,  but  weighs  1,050  pounds  ; 
he  would  weigh  1,150  easily  if  fat.  In  1872  and  '73  he  took  first  saddle 
premium  as  a  two-  and  three-year-old  at  State  Fair,  and  is  now  rated  as 
one  of  the  best  saddle  horses  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  has  been 
ridden,  without  tiring  horse  or  rider,  forty  miles — from  Charlottesville 
to  Robinson  river,  Madison  county — carrying  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  between  1:20  and  8:30  o'clock  P.  M.  a  warm  Summer  evening. 
His  temper  is  simply  perfect;  though  an  animal  of   unusually  high 
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spirit,  he  is  under  perfect  control,  seven  years  old,  sound  and  perfect  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  Fife  has  bred  to  this  horse  some  half  Norman 
mares,  and  reports  the  colts  six  months  old  as  of  fine  size  and  action. 
Old  Granite,  the  sire  of  Robin  Adair,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  stal- 
lions that  has  stood  in  Virginia  since  the  war.  Robin  Adair  shows  what 
a  highly  bred  horse  can  be  if  his  temper  be  right  and  his  treatment  ju 
dicious.  If  bred  to  the  right  sort  of  mares,  we  predict  that  he  will 
found  a  celebrated  strain  of  saddle  horses.  Our  good  friend,  S.  VV. 
Ficklin,  of  Belmont  Stock  Farm,  has  builded  better  than  he  knew  in  in- 
troducing such  strains  of  stock  into  old  Albemarle. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Newby,  of  Warrenton,  Virginia,  writes  that  he  breeds 
pure  black  Spanish  fowls,  and  that  one  of  his  birds,  of  fine  character, 
had  one  or  two  small  white  feathers  in  his  tail;  he  moulted,  however,  to 
a  pure  white  with  a  few  black  neck  hackles.  Such  changes  of  plum- 
age, though  very  rare,  are  sometimes  observed.  We  have  observed 
combs  to  change  to  a  dark  shade  of  the  same  color  at  the  autumnal 
moult  and  a  light  shade  in  the  Spring.  No  facts  are  known  throwino- 
any  light  upon  these  curious  cases.  We  suppose  that,  if  a  change  from 
black  to  white  occurred  at  the  approach  of  Winter  in  a  climate  where 
there  was  much  snow,  Mr.  Darwin  would  claim  it  as  a  case  coming  with- 
in the  laws  of  natural  selection  as  a  preparation  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  It  seems  probable  that  a  breed  of  fowls  might  be  established 
having  this  peculiarity  by  mating  individuals  exhibiting  the  phenome- 
non without  regard  to  climate  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  hereditary  laws.  We  thank  our  friend  for  his  letter,  and 
hope  that  others  may  favor  us  with  items  of  interest  coming  under  their 
observation.  An  editor  is,  in  a  large  degree,  dependent  upon  such  fa- 
vors to  keep  up  the  interest  in  his  department  of  a  journal  like  this. 

"The  Bull  is  Half  the  Herd." 
So  declared  Mr.  Thornton,  the  celebrated  English  auctioneer  when 
recently  crying  oflT  some  superior  Shorthorns.  An  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  has  satisfied  leading  English  authoriiies  that  only  the 
best  quality  of  American  beef  can  ever  find  its  way  to  their  markets. 
Improved  bulls  are  now  dirt  cheap  in  Virginia;  now  is  the  time  to  buy. 
For  the  wise  a  word  is  sufiicient. 


The  Country. — A  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  the  kennel,  shooting, 
fishing,  yachting,  boating,  the  road  archery  and  all  athletic  pastimes  and 
rural  sports.  No.  33  Murray  street,  New  York,  W.  M.  Tilleston,  editor 
(price  $3  a  year  in  advance),  says,  in  its  last  issue,  "  We  offer  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper  to  the  people  of  the  South  as  a  means  of  dissemina- 
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tins  information,  regarding  their  lands,  their  crops,  their  climate  and 
their  game."  We  are  much  pleased  uith  the  character  of  the  numbers 
sent  us,  and  hope  the  people  of  the  South  will  respond  to  the  invitation 
so  kindlv  extended. 


At  recent  Kentucky  sales  Shorthorns  sold  very  low.  There  is  a 
sharp  decline  in  all  improved  stock.  Xow  i^  the  time  to  buy.  "Farmers 
must  improve  their  methods  of  keeping  their  stock;  improve  their  blood 
bv  the  use  <tf  thoroughbred  males,  and  correspondingly  improve  and  di- 
versifv  their  crops  and  modes  of  culture,  or  many  of  them  will  be  sold 
out  for  taxes  after  awhile,  when  they  are  old  and  well-nigh  ready  to  go 
hence  after  a  life  of  ineffectual  toil.  In  order  to  get  profit  out  of  farm- 
ing, four  things  must  be  put  into  the  business:  brains,  information,  en- 
ergy and  money.  Let  young  farmers  put  less  money  on  their  backs  and 
into  their  bellies,  especially  in  the  shape  of  whiskey,  and  more  money 
into  their  business,  audit  will  be  better  for  them  when  they  are  old,  and 
for  their  children  when  they  are  no  more.  Improved  live  stock  cannot 
be  successfully  introduced  without  better  farming ;  let  our  readers  mark 
that," 


In  a  late  issue  of  Fore^d  and  Stream  the  Maine  farmer  is  quoted  to 
this  effect :  The  efforts  to  restock  the  river?  of  Xew  England  with  sal- 
mon and  other  migratory  species  of  fish,  are  now  meeting  their  first 
marked  success.  Very  many  large  salmon  this  year  passed  the  Law- 
rence dam  on  the  Meriinack.  For  seventeen  or  more  years  noi  a  sal- 
mon had  been  seen  at  or  near  that  dam  until  the  present.  The  fish  way 
has  been  kept  in  order  and  closely  watched  for  seven  years,  and  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  salmon  were  seen  in  it,  and  this-year  they  have 
passed  it  by  thousands.  Above  Lawrence  the  salmon  passed  the  dam, 
and  were  seen  in  large  numbers  at  Livermore  falls,  on  the  principal 
tributarv  of  the  Merimack,  where  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  them 
to  be  seen  ascending  the  tails. 

Thus  are  these  things  settled :  That  the  fish  ways  for  salmon  are  a 
practical  success;  that  these  fish,  when  grown,  will  return  to  the  rivers 
in  which  they  were  hatched  or  spent  their  infancy,  and  that  exhausted 
salmon  rivers  may  be  successfully  restocked  by  the  modern  fish  culturist 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  taking  of  four  hundred  grown 
shad  in  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  last  Summer,  shows  that  that  fish  has 
been  successfully  planted  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  time  will  yet 
come  when  fi=h  culture  will  be  a  common  rural  industry  in  this  country. 


We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  General  W.  T.  Withers,  Fairlawn 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Kentucky.     This  is  strictly  a  breeding  farm. 
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Its  owner  (\oes  not  appear  on  the  turf.  At  the  head  of  this  establish* 
ment  is  the  great  stallion  Almont,  son  of  Alexander's  Abdallah,  the 
sire  of  Goldsmith  Maid.  For  this  horse  General  "Withers  paid  $15,000, 
and  has  refused  S30,000  cash.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  another  splendidly- 
bred  stallion  and  successful  sire,  also  does  service  at  Fairlawn.  This 
horse  is  a  very  rich  brown,  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  and  weighs 
1,150  pounds. 

Following  the  stallions,  we  find  pedigrees  and  descriptions  of  seventy- 
six  richly-bred  brood  mares  and  a  number  of  young  things.  Those  for 
sale  have  the  price  given  and  are  guaranteed  true  to  description.  Thia 
is  the  greatest  breeding  establishment  for  trotters  in  America,  and  per- 
sons desiring  to  buy  this  sort  of  stock  would  do  well  to  communicate 
with  General  Withers. 


We  quote  from  the  12th  volume.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  the  following  conclusions  of  the  reporter  on  the 
"relative  profits  to  the  farmer  from  breeding,  rearing  and  feeding  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,"  which  applies,  in  a  special  manner,  of  course,  to 
England,  but  is  not  without  value  to  us  in  America: 

"Horses. — Hunters  and  carriage-horses  cannot  be  reared  by  ordinary 
rent-paying  farmers  at  a  profit;  agricultural  horses  should,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, be  reared  on  every  farm  to  keep  up  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
ordinary  working  stud.  On  well-fenced  holdings  with  a  considerable 
acreage  of  grass  and  roughish  land,  draught-horse  breeding  could,  with 
advantage,  at  present  prices,  and  should,  ordinarily,  be  carried  on  beyond 
the  working  requirements  of  the  farms.  The  great  drawback  to  horse- 
breeding  is  the  want  of  good  sound  stallions." 

"Cattle. — Farmers  would  profit  by  breeding  more  on  their  own  hold- 
ings, even  though  they  fed  rather  fewer,  and  some  of  those  who,  at 
present,  breed  would  profit  by  feeding  oflT  more  of  what  they  rear. 
There  is  great  need  for  more  uniformly  good  bull  service;  for  better  food 
and  shelter  throughout  the  country ;  for  a  generous  and  progressive  sys- 
tem of  feeding,  so  that  the  calf  flesh  may  not  be  lost  and  the  animals 
marketed  good  fat  at  from  two  to  three  years  old." 

"Sheep. — The  double  consideration  of  wool  and  mutton,  the  good 
management,  the  saving  of  farm  labor  and  the  quick  returns,  have  natu- 
rally combined  to  earn  for  sheep  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  paying 
kind  of  stock  in  Britain,  though  not  in  Ireland.  Dry  climate,  lightish 
land  and  large  holdings,  with  extensive  hilly  ranges,  are  the  circum- 
stances which  naturally  favor  sheep-farming." 

"General. — Mixed  stock,  combining  horse-breeding,  cattle-breeding 
and  feeding,  and  sheep-breeding  and  feeding,  unquestionably  pay  best. 
Separating  the  species  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  determined  by 
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the  evidence  before  us,  as  to  sources  of  profit  to  farmers  over  the  country 
generally,  we  have,  first,  sheep ;  second,  cattle ;  third,  horses." 

There  is  a.verv  extensive  corresponJence  given  in  the  body  of  the  re- 
port between  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  farmers  of  all  parts 
of  the  country,  from  which  the  above  conclnsions  are,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, drawn,  and  from  the  personal  observation  of  the  distinguished  farm- 
ers composing  the  committee.  We  have  sought  to  give  to  the  State  Ag" 
ricultural  Society  of  Virginia  a  character  such  that  it  naight,  through 
such  committees  as  that  a  summary  of  whose  work  is  given  above,  can- 
vass the  great  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  State  and 
make  exhaustive  reports  like  the  above,  the  publication  of  which  would 
not  only  awaken  a  home  interest  in  the  Society,  but  prove  more  potent 
thao  anvthing  yet  done  to  attract  immigration  and  capital  to  us.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  Society  must  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  late  remarkably  successful  show.  The  burden  of  its  debt  has 
hung  like  a  wet  blanket  on  every  enterprise  outside  of  ways  and  means 
to  pay  or  reduce  the  debt.  If  that  inoubus  can  be  cleared  away,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  energies  of  the  Society  may  be  directed  into  new  chan- 
nels. 


Mr.  George  Chrismax  has  presented  us  with  a  find  sow  pig  and 
Col.  Berkely  with  a  boar  from  his  fine  herd  of  Berkshires,  wb.ich  have 
arrived  in  splendid  condition  a:>d  are  doing  finely,  for  which,  Mr.  Chris- 
man  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 


We  are  very  happy  to  see  from  various  exchanges  that  there  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  that  grand 
old  county,  Loudoun,  to  improve  their  stock.  Loudoun'is  the  place  of 
our  nativity  and  our  childhood,  and  wheresoever  we  sojourn  the  home- 
feeling  clings  to  us,  still  satisfied  that  live-stock-farming  Ls  the  most  profit- 
able branch  of  agriculture,  we  are  sure  that  the  introduction  of  the  best 
types  of  thoroughbred  races  into  so  good  a  grass  country  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  general  prosperity.  Loudoun  enjoys  a  location  conve- 
nient to  markets,  and  is,  as  the  statistics  show,  the  banner  county  of  the 
State  in  agricultural  products.  If  her  farmers  will  place  her  also  in 
the  front  rank  as  regards  improved  stock,  in  the  wake  of  which  always 
follows  improved  farming,  she  will  become  the  very  garden  spot  of  Pied- 
mont Virginia,  than  which  the  sun  shines  on  n^  more  magnificent  sec- 
tion of  country.  We  will  say  this  to  capitalists  from  abroad;  the  lands 
in  Loudoun  and  upper  Fauquier  are,  all  things  together,  the  cheapest, 
we  believe,  in  the  entire  world.  Among  the  stock  lately  introduced  into 
Loudoun,  we  see  noticed  the  arrival  of  some  superior  Shorthorns  for  Mr. 
G.  R.  Paxton,  and  some  recently  imported  Southdowos  to  Dr.  George 
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A.  Quinby,  both  wealthy  gentlemen  from  the  North,  who  have  made 
their  homes  with  us  since  the  war.  Dr.  Quinby  owns  the  estate  which 
was  formerly  the  home  of  President  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Paxton  that  part 
of  the  Exeter  Farm  of  the  late  General  Rust,  which  immediately  ad- 
joins the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Leesburg.  We  wish  both  gentle- 
men much  success  in  their  venture  with  improved  stock,  and  all  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  in  their  new  Southern  homes. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Convention. 
^  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Convention  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  deprecating  the  American  preference  for  the  solid  red 
color.     Speeches  were  made  in  which  it  was  maintained  that  dark  reds 
are  apt  to  be  bad  handlers,  and  that  whites  and  roans  are  apt  to  be  bet- 
ter.    Our  individual  preference  has  been  and  is  for  roans,  which  we  have 
found  to  be  both  hardy,  handsome  and  good   feeders  and  milkers.     In 
England  w,e  notice  that  the  late  first  prize  animals  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  been  largely  whites  and  roans.     We  have  never 
fancied  white  cattle,  from  seeing  many  of  them  with  thin  hair  and  white 
skins,  but  if  they  have  thick  mossy  coats  and  rich  yellow  skins,  they  are 
often  superb  beasts.     In   earlier  Shorthorn  days  a  great  proportion  of 
the  best  of  them  were  light  colored,  either  white  or  light  roans.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  best  pedigrees  we  find  "J.  Brown's  Old  Red  Bull,"  it  is 
true,  but  we  have  always  had  a  notion  that  much  of  the  dark  red  came 
in  at  the  back  door  with  that  celebrated  and,  in  our  opinion,  very  fool- 
ish Galloway  cross,  put  on  by  Colling,  which  must  now,  and  to  the  end  of 
time,  constitute  a  blemish  in  the  pedigrees  of  many  of  the  best  bred  fami- 
lies of  cattle.     We  prefer  roans,  and  next  to  them  mixed  red  and  white. 
A  murrain  seize  that  "Old  Red  Polled  Scotch  Galloway  Cow ! "     After 
all,  however,  as  trotting  horses  "go  in  all  shapes,"  so  we  have  good 
Shorthorns  of  all  colors,  if  good  judgment  could  supercede  "the  fash- 
ion."    There  seems  to  be  recent  progress  in  that  direction. 


Memorandum. — Many  of  our  readers  who  were  present  at  our  last 
State  Agricultural  Exhibition,  remember  the  magnificent  herd  of  Berk- 
shires  shown  by  Major  A,  R.  Venable,  Jr.,  of  Edgewood  Stock  Farm, 
near  Farmville.  We  believe  it  was  universally  acknowledged  by  judges 
who  had  personally  inspected  the  exhibitions  previously  held,  that  there 
had  never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  been  such  a  display  of 
swine,  and  it  was,  with  equal  unanimity,  agreed  that  the  cream  of  this 
year's  exhibit  were  from  the  pens  of  our  enthusiastic  and  worthy  breeder, 
Major  Venable.  Even  his  largest  competitors,  who  offered  a  very  select 
and  worthy  herd,  considers  that  the  premiums  awarded  to  him  desire  ad- 
ditional value  from  the  fact  that  the  "Edgewood  herd"  were  on  exhibi- 
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tion.  Major  Venable  received  first  premiums  in  every  class  contended 
for,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  has  decided  upon  offering  a  premium 
of  "$50  ($25  to  first,  $15  to  second,  and  $10  to  third;  for  the  best  pig 
brought  from  his  herd,  to  be  shown  at  the  next  State  Fair ;  age  to  b^ 
considered."  This  last  clause  is  important,  as  affording  a  fair  show  for 
young  animals.  In  our  opinion  it  is  such  enterprise  as  this,  on  the  part 
of  our  breeders,  which  will  meet  its  deserved  reward. 


Col.  W.  W.  Estill,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  whose  advertisement 
will  be  found  in  the  Planter,  has  recently  sold  Dr.  John  R.  Woods,  of 
Albemarle,  a  lot  of  Cotswold  sheep.  The  Doctor  writes  that  they  are 
very  superior  sheep.  Colonel  Estill  breeds  from  imported  English  rams, 
and  has  brought  his  flock  up  to  a  very  high  order  of  excellence.  Some 
of  his  yearling  rams  weighed  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
in  August. — L.  R.  D. 


CSditarial — |avm-6Jtnku  and  ^x\\\H. 

CONDUCTED    BY   DR.    THOMAS    POLLARD,    COMMISSIONER   OF   AGRI- 
CULTURE   OP    VIRGINIA. 


If  we  were  writing  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  North- 
west, and  New  England,  we  would  say  you  could  do  no  farm  work  in 
January.  You  can  only  provide  fuel  and  take  care  of  your  stock,  and 
prepare  your  tools  for  Spring  work.  In  Virginia,  the  farmer  can  often 
find  opportunities  for  plowing  in  January,  for  hauling  out  manures,  and 
collecting  together  materials  for  his  compost  heap.  We  have  frequently 
seen  spells  of  weather  in  this  month  open  enough  for  putting  garden 
peas  in  the  ground,  and  have  done  this  with  very  early  production  of 
peas.  The  "  truckers"  in  Hanover  and  elsewhere  who  raise  early  peas 
for  market,  make  it  a  rule  to  sow  them  the  first  open  spell  in  January. 

Plowing  then  for  tobacco,  and  corn  and  oats,  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward day  in  this  month,  in  which  the  ground  is  not  frozen  or  too  wet. 
Where  fencing  has  to  be  done,  and  every  farmer  has  more  or  less  of  it  to 
do,  should  also  be  attended  to;  new  rails  must  be  provided,  and  all  the 
fences  put  in  order.  New  ditches  can  often  be  made  in  this  month,  and 
the  old  ones  can  be  cleaned  out,  and  the  banks  be  grubbed  and  cleared 
off.  In  this  latitude,  we  can  frequently  find  opportunity  for  clearing  up 
new  grounds  and  grubbing. 

Tobacco  raisers  must  be  preparing  their  tobacco  beds  and  sowing 
seed  for  the  coming  crop.  Though  tobacco  is  bearing  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory price — a  price  leaving  scarcely  any  margin  for  profit — still  tobacco 
will  be  planted,  but  we  hope  in  diminished  quantity.  Let  the  farmers 
resolve  that  they  will  diminish  the  area  planted,  and  attempt  to  prepare 
their  lands  thoroughly,  push  their  plants  forward  by  fertilizers  and 
watering,  if  necessary,  so  that  they  may  get  their  crops  in  during  the 
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month  of  May,  which  will  give  time  to  have  their  tobacco  thoroughly 
matured  before  frost.  By  early  planting,  too,  there  is  more  time  given 
for  thorough  working. 

This  is  the  month  in  which  most  of  the  plant-beds  for  tobacco  are 
made.  Many  plans  have  been  adopted  for  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  "fly,"  which  is  so  troublesome  and  destructive  to  the  plants.  The 
placing  of  boards  three  feet  high  around  the  beds,  while  it  is  somewhat 
expensive  and  troublesome,  is  no  doubt  very  useful.  Sowing  mustard 
seed  around  the  bed  is  another  remedy,  which  does  some  good  and  is  easy 
of  application.  In  this  journal  for  January,  1876,  is  published  an  arti- 
cle from  Mr.  N.  F.  Cabell,  of  Nelson,  written  as  long  ago  as  1853 
(Dec),  and  published  about  that  time,  and  reproduced  in  1876,  in  which 
the  following  remedy  is  strongly  recommended.  It  was  communicated 
to  Mr-  Cabell  by  Mr.  James  W.  Phillipps,  of  Amherst,  an  intelligent 
citizen  and  planter  of  that  county.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  As  soon  as  the 
cattle  are  taken  from  grazing  and  put  up  for  winter  feeding,  as  we  may 
be  certain  their  manure  is  free  from  grass  seeds,  a  quantity  of  this  is  col- 
lected and  stored  in  several  barrels  (old  flour  or  lime  barrels).  Over 
each  layer  of  each  eight  or  ten  inches  thickness,  pour  water  until  it  is 
moistened  through,  and  then  sprinkle  a  handful  or  two  of  slaked  lime  ; 
about  four  or  five  handfuls  suffice  for  a  barrel ;  keep  under  shelter.  As 
soon  as  the  fly  makes  its  appearance,  which  is  generally  from  the  last 
week  in  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  sprinkle  the  mixture,  which  will 
now  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  over  the  beds,  so  as  to  nearly  cover  the 
plants.  The  flies  will  cease  to  trouble  them,  and  the  manure  will  stimu- 
late their  growth  as  well,  or  better,  than  any  other  he  has  ever  tried." 
Mr.  Phillipps  covers  his  beds  with  brush,  rather  thicker  than  usual,  but 
never  removes  it  entirely  until  the  plants  are  drawn.  He  has  two  layers 
of  brush,  one  across  the  other,  so  that  if  the  plants  are  too  much  shaded 
the  second  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  first,  and  thus  in- 
juring the  plants.  Guanos  and  fertilizers  are  used  in  the  same  way. 
They  cover  the  tender  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  this,  together  with  some" 
unpleasant  odor  imparted  to  the  plant's,  help  to  keep  away  the  fly,  but 
probably  the  chief  good  eflTected  is  from  the  rapid  growth  imparted,  put- 
ting them  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly.  Let  a  good  preparation  be  made 
for  a  corn  crop,  devoting  a  suitable  quantity  of  land  to  the  purpose,  and 
getting  it  in  order  for  planting  in  time.  As  a  general  rule,  early  planted 
corns  succeeds  best.  Time  is  given  for  proper  working,  and  replanting, 
and  maturing  before  the  cool  nights  come  on.  Corn,  as  we  have  before 
said,  is  a  very  important  crop  for  the  farmer.  We  formerly  quoted  Mr. 
Hill  Carter,  of  Shirley,  and  his  words  will  bear  repeating,  as  saying 
that  corn  is  "  the  bread  and  the  meat,  the  hay,  or  fodder,  the  manure, 
the  cleaner  of  land,  the  bedding  for  man  and  beast — the  most  important 
thing  on  a  Southern  farm."  He  also  says :  "Any  farmer  in  Virginia 
who  buys  Western  corn  will  soon  have  to  move  out  West." 

Hauling  manure  should  be  done  in  this  month,  whenever  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  particularly  when  frozen.  When  frozen,  top 
dress  wheat  and  winter  oats,  and  rye,  and  the  clover  and  grasses,  if  they 
require  it.  It  is  better  to  apply  the  manure  at  the  time  of  seeding 
grain,  when  it  is  practicable.  In  hauling  out  manure  on  land  for  the 
next  crop  it  is  better  to  scatter  it  from  the  cart  or  wagon  as  it  is  hauled, 
unless  it  is  very  coarse.  If  it  is,  it  will  decompose  some  by  leaving  it  in 
the  heap  for  awhile.     For  corn  and  the  grasses  it  is  not  very  important 
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that  the  manure  should  be  well  decomposed.  For  vegetables,  the  ma- 
nure should  be  piled  up,  occasionally  forked  over,  and  suffer  it  to  lie 
until  Spring,  and  then  to  be  turned  in  with  a  one-horse  plow,  on  land 
that  has  been  previously  plowed.  Xow,  this  in  regard  to  the  use  of  ma- 
nure if  the  farmer  does  not  intend  to  compost  it.  If  he  does,  then  he 
should  go  to  work  at  once,  mixing  in  good  dirt,  scrapings  from  fence 
corners  and  ditch  banks,  some  bone,  ground  or  dissolved — the  latter  is 
best,  if  the  compost  heap  will  have  but  a  short  time  for  forming ;  the 
former,  if  there  is  time,  say  two  or  three  months,  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  bone,  but  less  time  will  do  if  the  bone  is  fine.  To  this  sh^aiid  be 
added  some  potash,  leached  ashes,  muriate  or  sulphate  potash,  or  kainit. 
The  sulphates  are  best  for  tobacco  and  Irish  potatoes ;  the  muriates  an- 
swer as  well  for  everything  else.  If  the  laud  is  new,  or  comparatively 
new  laud,  from  which  the  original  growth  has  not  long  been  removed, 
then  the  potash  may  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  land  has  recently  had 
pine  on  it,  or  is  old  land,  then  tlie  potash  should  be  placed  in  the  com- 
post. The  bone  should  be  so  proportioned  that  from  100  to  200  pounds 
should  be  applied  to  the  acre,  aud  the  potash,  muriate  or  sulphate,  50  to 
75  pounds  per  acre.  If  kainit  is  used,  then  the  farmer  must  know  the 
percentage  of  potash  in  it.  Composts  should  be  formed  under  shelter,  or 
else  in  the  middle  of  the  field  where  they  are  to  be  used.  If  dissolved 
bone  is  used,  no  potash  (gypsum)  will  be  required.  If  ground  bone,  then 
use  plaster  over  the  heap  frequently  while  the  compost  is  forming.  All 
the  crops  we  grow  require  a  cousideralile  amount  of  potash,  particularly 
corn,  oats  and  tobacco — the  latter  more  than  double  any  of  the  former. 
(Manv  of  our  readers  remember  how  the  old  tobacco  barns  were  re- 
sorted to  during  the  war  to  obtain  nitre — nitrate  of  potash — for  manu- 
facture of  powder,!.  In  a  compost  heap  for  tobacco,  all  the  stems  and 
trash  should  be  put  as  soon  as  the  tobacco  is  stripped.  If  this  is  not 
done,  then  potash  should  be  purchased  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  put 
unleached  ashes  with  stable  manure  nor  lime.  Clover  and  timothy  also 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  potash  in  their  composition,  and  require 
it  in  their  growth. 

LiMiN'G  AXD  MARLiyo  may  frequently  be  done  this  month.  We  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  this  last  month.  We  consider  it  of  great  impor- 
tance on  all  land  which  has  not  lime  enough  in  its  natural  condidon 
(and  very  little  has,  particularly  in  lower  Virginia;,  but  with  lime,  veg- 
etable matter,  either  in  green  or  dry  state,  should  be  furnished.  All 
recently  cleared  land,  all  laud  having  a  good  growth  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, or  where  it  is  applied  artificially  ;  land  where  peas  are  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, or  where  ground  peas  are  grown,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  clover,  should  be  limed  with  the  reservation  above  men- 
tioned. Lime  does  not  seem  to  act  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  and 
there  can  be  no  other  explanation  given  of  it  than  that  it  already  has 
lime  enough  in  its  natural  state.  Lime  is  a  great  solvent,  aud  acts 
principally  by  making  soluble  and  available  mineral  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters in  the  soil.  Some  plants  require  more  lime  than  others,  and  such 
plants  require  more  lime  than  can  be  found  in  most  soils. 

Preparatiox  for  Vegetables. — Manure  should  be  gotten  ready 
for  hot-beds,  which  should  be  put  down  the  last  of  this  month  or  the 
first  of  next  for  early  cabbage,  tomatoes,  egs-plants,  &c.  Sticks  for 
peas  and  beans  should  be  prepared  and  the  garden  cleaned  up. 
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The  planting  may  be  done  in  the  mild  weather  of  this  month,  when 
the  ground  is  not  frozen — both  fruit  and  forest  trees.  Raspberries  may 
also  be  set  out.  Grape  vines  may  be  trimmed  and  tied  up,  and  also 
•planted  out  if  desired,  though  the  Spring  is  time  enough  for  this. 

Putting  Tools  in  Order. — Tools,  and  wagons  and  harness,  should 
all  be  put  in  order  i-eady  for  the  Spring  campaign.  This  is  frequently 
work  for  bad  weather. 

Employment  for  b.^d  days  in  this  month  can  generally  be  found, 
if  the  farmer  is  thoughtful  and  calculating.  The  tobacco  raiser  finds 
enough  to  do,  when  his  hands  cannot  work  out,  in  stripping  and  prizing 
and  prep.iring  his  tobacco  for  market.  Where  corn  has  been  put  away 
in  the  shucks,  work  is  found  in  shucking  it,  and  shelling  it  if  desired 
for  market.  Stables  and  poiiltry-hou?es  should  be  well  cleaned  odt  at 
this  time. 

Care  and  Protection  of  Stock. — "We  again  urge  the  importance 
of  attention  to  stock  in  Winter,  and  particularly  m  this  month,  gene- 
rally the  coldest  in  the  year.  By  having  comfortable  quarters  for  stock, 
and  good  bedding,  the  farmer  will  save  all  the  expense  of  the^^e  quarters 
by  the  less  feed  his  stock  will  require.  Animal  heat  must  be  kept  up 
by  either  high  feeding  or  protection  from  the  cold  by  proper  houses  and 
shelter,  or  by  both  combined.  If  there  is  exposure  to  cold  and  snows, 
and  wet,  then  the  feed  must  be  increased,  or  the  animals  will  come  out 
in  the  Spring  in  a  very  lean,  lank,  unsatisfactory  condition.  While  on 
this  subject,  we  beg  to  impress  on  farmers  the  importance  of  raising 
more  stock.  The  meat  market  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world, 
will  not  be  glutted  in  this  century,  probably  not  in  the  next,  and  per- 
haps never.  While  as  regards  cereals  and  hay  and  tobacco,  we  are  fre- 
quently seeing  their  prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  We  in  Vir- 
ginia are,  by  facilities  of  transportation  now  existing,  brought  into  di- 
rect competition  with  fertile,  teeming  fields  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
particularly  in  wheat  and  corn  and  tobacco.  This  competition  is  on  the 
increase  by  more  extended  and  more  expeditious  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, by  opening  up  increased  modes  of  cultivation,  and  by  improved 
modes  of  cultivation  and  improved  farm  machinery.  By  facilities  of 
exportation  of  beef  and  other  meat  to  Europe,  particularly  at  present  to 
England,  a  large  export  trade'in  this  direction  has  been  established  from 
the  United  States,  which  promises  to  increase.  This  must  keep  up  the 
price  of  meat  with  us,  and  probably  advance  it.  From  the  port  of  New 
York  we  have  the  following  statistics,  obtained  from  "The  Country  Gen- 
tleman." and  furnished,  we  think,  by  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
and  believed  to  be  accurate  :  "In  10}  months  in  1877  there  were  ex- 
ported :  Fresh  beef,  33,132.730  pounds;  live  cattle,  19.250;  fresh  mut- 
ton, 1,833,850  pounds;  live  sheep,  12,400;  total  value  of  live^and 
dressed  beeves  and  sheep  exported  January  1  to  October  13,  1877,  Sll,- 
460,320,  against  81,755,191  in  1876."  Very  little,  we  suppose,  came 
from  Virginia. 

In  urging  our  farmers  to  raise  more  stock,  it  is  very  proper  to  impress 
on  them  the  importance  of  improving  their  stock,  for  it  pays  much  bet- 
ter to  improve  good  than  indifferent  breeds.  A  good  example  has  beep 
set  our  flirmers  in  this  direction  by  a  number  of  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent stock  raisers  in  the  State,  and  Virginia  now  possesses  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  best  class  animals  from  which  to  propagate.   In  the  December 
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namber  of  this  journal  will  be  found  a  very  practical  article  from  Colo- 
nel S.  W.  Ficklin,  of  Albemarle  (a  most  successful  raiser  of  good  stock), 
on  the  protection  and  breeding  of  stock.  The  heading  of  the  article  is 
"A  Mediev  of  Suggestions  to  Farmers."'  He  gives  good  advice,  and 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  One  sentence,  particalarly,  we  call  attention 
to.  He  says  :  "  By  all  means  breed  from  pure  bred  sires  ;  and  in  an- 
other place,  "  be  sure  to  breed  from  pure  bred  males,  never  grades,  and 
then  the  impress  will  tell  in  the  first  cross."  Our  farmers,  most  of  them 
certainly,  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  and  many 
of  them  seem  scarcely  aware  that  there  is  any  necessity  of,  or  any  ad- 
vantage in,  rearing  anything  better  than  they  and  their  fathers  have 
been  propagating  for  years.  Virginia  does  not  raise  meat  enough  to 
supply  her  wants,  as  is  well  attested  by  the  quantity  of  Western  bacon 
which  is  annually  bought  by  our  people.     . 

Reading. — 2So  progressive  farmer,  or  one  who  wishes  to  improve, 
should  neglect  agricultural  reading.  Xow  is  the  time  to  provide  good 
journals  and  good  standard  works  on  farming,  and  to  study  and  read 
them  carefully  during  the  long  Winter  nights  and  wet  days.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  '■  book  farming."     The  objections  to  it  are  all  nonsense. 


Itomc  Bcpavtmcut. 

CONDUCTED    EY  MRS.  G.  JULIAN    PRATT. 


HELP  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Let  as  all  help  one  another. 

And  a  heart  of  kindness  show, 
As  down  time's  floating  river 

Iq  the  boat  of  life  we  row  ; 
For.  thoagh  rough  may  be  the  weather, 

And  the  sky  be  overcast. 
If  we  only  pall  together. 

We  Can  brave  the  storm  at  last. 

Let  as  all  help  one  another 

In  misfortune's  wintry  day, 
And  be  kinder  still,  as  ever- 

Earth's  best  gifts  are  snatched  away. 
When  bright  fortane  gilds  the  morrow. 

Hollow  hearts  will  fawn  and  cling ; 
And  when  comes  the  night  of  sorrow, 

Only  true  hearts  comfort  bring. 

Let  us  all  help  one  another 

And  do  good  where'er  we  can — 
Who  withholds  the  hand  of  kindness 

Scarce  deserves  the  name  of  man  ; 
For  the  one  great  law  of  nature 

Which  was  meant  mankind  to  bless, 
Bids  us  help  a  fellow-creature 

When  we  find  him  in  distress. 


To  my  Lady  Rta  ders  : 

Many  thanks  for  the  letters  of  confidence  and  approval  I  have  received.  They 
have  reached  me  from  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  various  parts  of  Virginia* 
It  shall  be  my  aim  to  prove  worthy  of  your  confidence,  and  I  trust  our  luiUed  ef- 
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forts  may  enable  the  "Home  Department"  of  the  Planter  to  reach  the  standard 
of  excellence  already  attained  in  our  other  Departments.  Christmas,  with  its 
merry  making  and  family  re-unions,  has  passed.  The  press  of  work  for  both  the 
farmer  and  his  family  is  over,  and  a  season  of  comparative  rest  is  before  us.  Let 
us  embrace  this  opportunity  to  enjoy  that  social  intercourse  too  much  neglected 
in  most  country  neighborhoods.  The  revolutiou  in  our  domestic  relations  has 
involved  many  nev  duties  upon  the  Southern  housekeeper,  and  the  tendency  for 
each  family  to  live  for  itself  is  fast  growing  upon  us  and  taking  the  place  of  the 
time-honored  hospitality  for  which  V^irginia  has  long  been  famous.  That  old 
author  was  right  who  sang,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  ;  ''  and 
the  same  medicine  that  is  good  for  Jack  will  be  equally  as  good  (taken  in  discre- 
tionary dose?)  for  Jack's  father  and  mother. 

I  earnestly  request  my  lady  readers  to  continue  to  lend  me  their  assistance. 
Send  me  in  any  new  receipts  or  novelties  in  fancy  work  that  made  their  appear- 
ance during  the  holidays,  or  those  which  have  been  well  tried  and  appreciated. 

Yours, 

Mrs.  G.  J.  P. 


"CHRISTMAS  AT  OUR  HOME." 
Having  a  slender  purse  for  holiday  presents,  we  put  wits  and  fingers  to  work. 
Having  procured  a  sheet  of  black  card  board,  some  of  those  delicate  little 
pictures  that  can  be  bought  so  cheaply  and  are  so  pretty,  and  some  shaded  worst- 
eds, we  cut  ^'he  card  board  into  various  shaped  wall  pockets,  watch  fobs,  letter 
receivers,  &c.,  pasted  on  the  pictures,  and  ornamented  with  worsted  cords  and 
balls,  and  soon  had  a  collection  of  beautiful  ornaments,  like  those  that  bring  fan- 
cy prices  in  the  stores  of  Richmond.  A  pretty  set  of  blocks,  for  one  of  the  little 
ones,  was  made  of  pieces  of  wood  sawed  out  into  squares  and  covered  with  let- 
ters and  pictures  taken  from  a  pictorial  primer ;  old  doll  babies  were  hunted  up 
and  fitted  with  new  heads,  and  new  wardrobes,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
Thus  by  a  small  outlay  of  money  and  some  labor,  we  made  a  merry  time  for  the 
little  folks.  Such  efforts  should  ever  be  made  at  the  Xmastide — it  is  our  Southern 
holiday  time,  and  should  always  be  observed.  T.  B.  T.  B. 


Culpeper,  December  20th,  1877. 
Will  Mrs.  P.  be  kind  enough,  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  to  give  directions  for 
making  Spatter  work?  We  saw  some  pretty  specimens  of  her  work  at  our  county 
fair.     We  are  glad  that  a  Home  Department  has  been  added  to  our  Southern 
journal.  Mrs.  T.  W.  S. 


BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN. 

ONE   OF   THE   PROPOSED    NOVELTIES    OF   NEXT    TEAR's    FRENCH     EXHIBITION. 

The  Spaniards  are  understood  to  have  memorialized  M.  Krantz,  Commissary 
General  of  next  year's  Exhibition,  to  add  an  exhibition  of  beautiful  women  to 
the  other  exhibits  of  the  gathering.  The  Spanish  Minister  of  Public  Works  ia 
said  to  be  warmly  in  favor  of  the  idea  ;  and  intending  exhibitors  are  requested 
by  the  Spanish  newspapers  to  send  in  photographs  as  candidates  for  admission 
without  delay.  An  appeal  is  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  pretty  women  of  the 
■world  to  come  forward  and  show  themselves  to  an  admiring  universe.  There 
are  to  be  61  grand  prizes,  31  second  prizes  in  silver,  100  accessits,  and  200 
"  honorable  mentions."  The  jury  to  be  composed  of  two  delegates  for  each  na- 
tion, one  male  and  one  female.  The  admissions  are  to  be  decided  on  the  ex- 
amination of  two  photographs  of  each  candidate,  one  full  face  and  the  other  in 
profile. 
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Photographs  of  the  gainers  of  the  61  "Grand  Prizes  of  Beauty"  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  "Saloon  of  Honor"'  during  twelve  days  ;  after  which,  in  com- 
pany with  the  "Second  Prizes,'"  the  "Second  Bests,"  and  the  "Honorable  Men- 
tions."' they  will  be  enshrined  in  a  beautiful  album,  ad  hoc,  a  copy  of  this  al- 
bum, superbly  bound  and  gotten  up,  will  then  be  presented  by  the  Exhibition 
authorities  to  each  of  the  sorereisns  whose  lady  lieges  have  contributed  their 
beautiful  selves  to  this  show.  The  same  collection  of  photographs,  but  less 
splendidly  gotten  up,  will  be  subsequently  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  in  gene- 
ral. To  crown  the  whole,  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  prizes,  &c.,  just  men- 
tioned, a  supreme  "Prize  of  Honor*'  to  be  adjudged  to  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  competing  beauties;  the  fair  creature  who  has  obtained  this  "supreme" 
award  is  to  be  proclaimed  "The  Queen  of  Beauty,"  and  is  to  be  invited  to  make 
a  triumphal  appearance  in  Paris  itself,  seated  in  a  splendid  chariot  simulating  a 
throne  drawn  by  six  magnificent  Andalusian  horses  of  the  finest  breed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  beauties,  recipients  of  the  other  prizes. — Montreal  Herald. 


A  CLEAN  FLOOR. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  see  my  friend,  Mrs.  Cook.  She  had  just  finished  mop- 
ping up  her  kitchen  floor.  I  noticed  it  looked  very  nice,  and  asked  her  how  she 
kept  it  so  well.  "Why,"'  she  said,  "Don't  you  know  I  oil  it  every  six  months  ? 
That  is  what  makes  it  so  easily  kept  clean."  Oil !  I  said,  how  do.  you  do  that? 
So  then  she  told  me  as  follows  :  I  take  a  quantity  of  the  cheapest  and  least  of- 
fensive oil  (linseed)  I  can  secure,  and  apply  it  with  a  common  paint  brush.  I 
put  it  on  smoothly,  so  that  it  will  strike  equally  all  over,  and  yet  not  stand  in 
spots  on  the  surface.  I  do  this  at  night  after  the  evening  work  is  done,  and  find 
the  place  ready  for  use  again  next  morning. 

Of  course  it  would  not  injure  the  oiled  surface  itself  to  tread  upon  it  at  once, 
but  grease  is  liable  to  be  tracked  from  it,  at  first,  to  adjacent  parts  of  the  house. 
A  new  coat  of  oil  applied  once  in  six  months,  or  even  once  a  year,  sometimes  is 
sufficient  to  keep  a  floor  in  perfect  order.  One  may  in  this  way  prepare  to  great 
advantage  the  floors  of  kitchens,  pantries,  summer  dining-rooms,  back-rooms, 
back-halls,  stairways,  porticoes,  closets,  bath-room  and  laborers'  bedrooms. 

The  woman  of  work  sweeps  everything  before  her  ;  the  woman  of  fashion 
Bweeps  everything  behind  her. 


MOTHER-LOVE. 


A  kiss  when  I  wake  in  the  morning, 

A  kiss  when  I  go  to  bed, 
A  kiss  when  I  burn  my  fingers,        ^ 

A  kiss  when  I  bump  my  head, 
A  kiss  when  my  bath  is  over, 

A  kiss  when  my  bath  begins; 
My  mamma  is  full  of  kisses — 

As  nurse  is  full  of  pins. — Christian  Observer. 


A  REAL  SINGING  MOUSE. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.] 
Mr.  Nicholas  Pamphilion,  employed  as  an  inspector  in  the  Baltimore  cnstom 
house,  and  living  at  No.  133  Little  Green  streei,  basin  his  possession  a  veritable 
specimen  of  the  singing  mouse,  which  possesses  quite  a  tilent  for  vocal  music. 
The  little  animal  was  caught  in  a  trap  about  six  weeks  ago.  and  transferred  to  a 
miniature  squirrel  cage  with  a  revolving  cylinder.  The  family  soon  became  in- 
terested in  the  actions  of  the  mouse,  which  was  nearly  always  singing,  the  notes 
being  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  bird.  It  continues  this  singing  while  exer- 
cising on  its  wheel,  of  which  it  is  very  fond,  and  especially  while  eating  or  when 
pleased  iu  any  way.  Generally  the  no^.es  are  low,  but  at  times  the  singing  is 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  through  the  house.  The  animal  was  shown,  among 
others,  to  a  professor  of  music,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  notes  had 
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been  learned  from  the  singing  of  some  Canary  bird.     There  certainly  is  much  re- 
semblance. 

The  mouse  is  exceedingly  tame  and  seems  to  thrive  well  in  its  cage,  having 
both  grown  and  fattened  since  its  captivity.  Its  head  is  very  large,  the  eyes 
double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  mouse,  and  the  ears  abnormally  developed  (good 
ears  for  music).  The  tail  is  as  long  as  that  of  a  good  sized  rat.  The  little  fellow 
does  not  seem  at  all  shy,  and  usually  is  quite  willing  to  display  his  talent  to 
strangers,  though  occasionally  for  a  day  at  a  time  he  refuses  to  sing  at  all.  Mr. 
Pamphilion  proposes  to  try  whether  the  talent  of  this  animal  can  be  improved 
by  cultivation. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  PETER  PARLEY. 

The  world  will  never  forget  Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  the  "Peter  Parley"  of  the 
earlier  days,  though  his  grave  lies  almost  unmarked  on  the  Connecticut  hillside. 
Once,  while  he  was  traveling  in  the  West,  a  wealthy  lady,  at  a  festival  in  St. 
Louis,  given  in  his  honor,  complimented  him  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  and 
promised  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  That  memorial  has  never  been 
built.  The  good  man's  monument  is  in  the  loving  hearts,  that  forty  years  ago 
were  his  delighted  readers  and  pupils.  The  New  Haven  Palladium  reminds  ua 
where  his  ashes  rest : 

At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  "Goodrich  Place,"  at  Southberry,  Conn.,  ia 
a  rural  graveyard.  Here  and  there,  scattered  in  amongst  the  long  grass,  are 
mounds  where  He  buried  the  forgotten  dead.  Now  and  then  some  modern  shaft 
tells  of  those  later  mourned,  and  once  in  a  while  some  fine  moaument  attracts 
the  visitor's  eye. 

Within  this  inclosure  is  a  small  plot  fenced  in  with  stern  simplicity.  Two 
costly  but  plain  slabs  of  marble  stands  within.  On  one  is  a  name  and  two  dates, 
and  the  emblem  is  an  open  book  with  two  or  three  dog-eared  leaves.  There  lies 
"Peter  Parley.''  World  known  and  world-loved,  how  few  can  tell  where  are 
shrined  his  mortal  remains  I  Yet,  this  was  his  choice.  With  the  modesty  of 
great  minds,  he  shrank  from  praise  or  publicity,  and  unsung,  though  not  unhon- 
ored,  he  lies  in  a  country  graveyard. —  Youth's  Compaiuon.^ 


Conundum. — Why  is  paper  money  more  valuable  than  gold  ?  Answer — When 
you  put  it  in  your  pocket  it  doubles,  and  when  you  take  it  out  you  find  it  still 
in-creases. 


^iUtadal — Scutval 


la  the  matter  of  honesty  there  is  no  room  for  parties.  It  is  honest  if 
one  borrows  money  from  his  neighbor,  to  pay  that  money  back.  Vir- 
ginia borrowed  money,  and  must  pay  that  money  back,  else  she  is  not 
honest.  These  are  plain  propositions.  It  has  been  shown,  and  no  one 
can  gainsay  it,  that  this  money  can  be  easily  paid,  if  we  only  will  to  pay 
it.  The  measure  of  the  State's  expenses  can  be  reduced  to  what  it  waa 
before  the  war,  and  we  know  exactly  what  the  amount  was,  and  our 
twenty-thousand  square  miles  of  oyster  beds  can  be  leased  out  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  rent  payable  annually.  Doing  only  the  former,  we 
can  meet  the  interest  on  our  obligations  and  everything  else,  including 
the  "Commune"  (the  public  schools).  The  way  plainly  shown  how  our 
obligations  can  be  met,  and  we  are  honest,  why  are  not  steps  taken  at 
once  to  carry  it  out  ?     M?/  the  delay,  and  who  causes  it  ? 
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THE  JAMES  RIVER  CANAL. 

We  expressed  'our  mind  very  freely,  in  the  December  Planter,  on  the  water 
line.  We  have  seen  no  reason  since  to  change  these  views  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  become  greatly  strengthened.  The  unreserved  manner  in  which  we  have 
treated  all  matters  aflfecting  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  indicate 
that  we  are  nobody's  fugleman. 

When  the  flood  broke  the  canal  in  1870.  two  points  in  the  State  were  called 
on  for  aid  in  repairing  it,  namely,  Lyhncburg  and  Richmond.  Lynchburg  ad- 
vanced money,  but  took,  to  secure  herself,  the  accruing  water  rents  be- 
longing to  the  canal  at  that  point.  Richmond  literally  gave  away  to  the  canal 
her  contribution,  now  some  $280,000,  including  accrued  interest.  Except  the 
Dock  and  the  two  water  levels  above  Richmond,  and  the  level  at  Lynchburg,  the 
canal  has  been  a  perennial  sink  hole  of  money  ;  or  rather  what  is  earned,  over  and 
above  expenses,  at  the  points  named,  is  consamed  by  the  remainder,  or  non- 
paying  part. 

The  flood  came  again,  when  money,  as  usual,  was  asked  for  to  repair  the 
damages.  As  far  as  Richmond  is  concerned,  this  money  has  not  been  forthcoming 
yet.  The  people  there  have  been  aroused  at  last,  and,  taking  the  general  senti- 
ment, they  want  to  get  rid  of  this  canal  curse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  substitute 
it  by  something  that  will  take  the  people  of  the  James  River  Valley  out  of  the 
"slough  of  despond,"  and  lend  Richmond  the  hand  that  that  magnificent  region 
ought  to  yield.  We  have  heard  the  views  of  three  distinguished  engineers  on  the 
resources  of  this  valley,  and  they  say  that  nowhere,  in  their  travels,  have  they 
ever  seen  a  region  possessing  so  much  natural  wealth.  SrlU  the  people  of  that 
valley  are  hard  run  beyond  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  fine  estates 
with  which  it  abounds  go  begging  for  purchasers  ;  for  who  wants  to  buy  them 
when  it  takes  longer  to  get  to  Columbia  than  to  New  York  ?  A  friend  'of  ours,  a 
few  weeks  since,  encountered  a  gentleman  in  Washington,  who  told  him  that  he 
had  the  money  in  hand  to  buy  a  good  estate  in  Virginia  as  soon  as  he  could  hit 
on  one.  Our  friend  named  one  of  the  finest  estates  on  the  river  west  of  Richmond. 
The  gentleman  observed:  '"It's  on  thd  canal,  isn't  it?  Well,  life's  too  short  for 
that  style  of  travel  nowadays  ;  besides,  did  you  ever  go  into  the  cabin  of  a  canal 
packet  when  the  passengers  had  taken  their  boots  off  preparatory  to  turning  into 
the  bed-bug  infested  bunks?  If  you  haven't,  try  it,  and  you  will  understand  the 
luxury  of  canal  travel.  I  want  no  estate  located  there  at  any  price."  Again, 
what  man  will  ever  spend  his  money  by  engaging  in  any  enterprise  when  he  has 
to  depend  upon  the  canal  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods  he  produces  ?  The 
sad  issue  of  Dillon,  EUett  &  Co's  establishment  is  a  specimen.  In  few  words, 
it  has  not  only  prevented  any  development  along  its  line,  but  it  has  driven  the 
railways  so  far  away  that  they  find  their  termination  in  cities  outside  the  State. 
Now,  because  we  have  submitted  to  this  misery,  lo,  these  many  years,  does  not 
argue  that  we  should  do  it  indefinitely;  and  as  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  break 
loose  from  the  tormentor,  we  want  to  act  on  this  opportunity,  and  give  up  the 
eanal  forever. 

A  railroad  is  proposed  in  its  place,  and  that's  right.  How  it  can  be  compassed 
is  the  matter  now  engaging  the  heads  of  our  best  men,  and  we  are  persuaded  they 
will  not  fail.  This  does  not  often  happen  to  men  resolved  to  win.  The  thing 
first  to  be  done,  of  course,  is  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  a  charter  for  a  road 
from  Clifton  Forge  to  Richmond,  or  rather,  have  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
Bachanan  and  Clifton  Forge  railroad  to  extend  its  line  to  Richmond.     Next,  the 
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James  River  Company  can  put  in  its  right  of  way  and  tow-path  at  its  value,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  Lynchburg  and  Richmond  some  money  to  start  the  road,  these 
inputs  to  constitute  the  common  stock,  and,  therefore,  the  managing  part  of  the 
road  ;  then  put  on  the  whole  road  a  mortgage  say  of  $15,000  to  the  mile,  and  money 
enough  will  be  gotten  to  build  the  road.  The  grades  this  side  of  Lynchbarg  are 
practically  notbing,  say  four  feeit  to  the  mile,  and  beyond  not  particularly  heavy. 
An  engine  on  this  road  will  pull  five  times  as  many  cars  as  say  on  the  A.  M.  &  O. 
R.  R..  where  the  grades  are  very  severe.  Tbe  grades  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  road  from  Clifton  Forge  to  the  Ohio  river  are  very  easy,  and  the  road  bed 
will  admit  of  another  track.  This  will  render  an  arrangement  easy  between  the 
two  roads,  for  it  will  be  equivalent  to  giving  the  Chesapeakeand  Ohio  a  new  road  for 
half  its  length,  thus  enabling  it  to  take,  at  the  Ohio  river,  double  the  freight  it 
can  now  accommodate.  The  James  river  road  then  would  not  only  not  have  to 
depend  wholly  upon  its  local  receipts  (and  these  good  engineers  assert  will  be 
enough  to  alone  sustain  it),  bui  have  plenty  of  through  freights  beside.  There 
will  then  be  no  difficulty  about  manufacturing  enter()rises  locating  at  all  eligible 
points,  nor  danger  of  fine  estates  selling  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  mansions 
on  them.  No  man  in  this  country  ha-j  given  more  attention  to  the  question  of 
transportatioQ,  and  matters  growing  out  of  it,  than  Grosvexoii,  of  St.  Louii.  After 
accurate  investigation,  he  states  that  the  average  enhancement  in  value  of  prop- 
erty in  this  country  along  railways  is  $100,000  per  mile.  Why  should  the  James 
river  valley  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule?  Let  then  every  man  in  that  valley 
lend  his  best  aid  to  this  business,  and  make  it  an  accomplished  fact.  New  life 
means  new  income,  and  who  is  so  well  off  in  Virginia  as  to  refuse  such  benefit? 


COTTOX  PROSPECTS— AND  THE  WAR  IX  THE  EAST. 
We  quote  the  following  from  the  cotton  circular  of  Smith,  Edwards  &  Co., 
Liverpool,  dated  30th  November  : 

"The  prospects  of  our  market  have  not  altered  much  during  the  past  month  ; 
the  statistical  strength  of  the  staple  continues  to  be  extraordinary,  but  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  trade  and  the  anxious  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  quite 
neutralize  it. 

Turning  to  the  first  of  these,  we  find  that  the  deficit  in  visible  supply  approaches 
the  alarming  figure  of  703,001)  bales,  and  in  addition  to  this  is  the  considerable 
deficit  in  stocks  held  by  European  spinners,  whicii  competent  judges  put  at  loO, 
000  bales,  that  is  to  say.  tbere  are  800,000  to  900,000  bales  less  Cotton  in  the 
world  than  last  year.  To  set  against  this  prodigious  dificiency  is  only  the  hope  ot  a 
moderate  increase  henceforward  in  the  receipts  at  the  American  ports  and  in  the 
next  Indian  crop— if  that  hope  be  disappointed,  we  have  a  year  of  famine  before 
us.     We  have  never  known  the  statistical  position  so  strong  and  the  price  so  low. 

The  Russo-Turkish  war  is  evidently  approaching  a  crisis,  and  it  seems  that 
before  long  either  Turkey  must  sue  for  peace  or  be  prepared  to  see  a  disruption 
of  her  empire.  There  may  be  a  period  of  considerable  anxiety  during  the  next 
month  or  two.  We  may  see  either  a  speedy  peace  or  grave  international  difficulties, 
and  till  all  is  settled  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  a  sanguine  view  of  the  business. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  should  peace  and  a  general  European  settlement 
be  reached  next  spring,  a  great  rebound  in  prices  would  be  almost  certain.  So 
far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  a  period  of  heavy  receipts  would  prob- 
ably keep  the  market  in  check,  and  perhaps  cause  a  slight  decline  iu  prices." 

Things,  just  now,  are  right  badly  mixed  in  Europe  on  the  Eastern  question^ 
Russia,  in  1870,  gave  notice  publicly  that  she  no  longer  regarded  herself  bound 
by  the  Treaty  of  1855.  France  could  take  no  exception  to  this  declaration,  as 
much  as  her  desire  might  be  to  do  otherwise,  for  she  had  her  hands  full  with  the 
Germans.  England,  however,  was  free-handed,  but  opened  not  her  mouth.    The 
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day  has  been  when  war  would  have  been  declared  in  twenty-four  hours  on  such 
a  provocation.  Her  riches  appear  to  have  eaten  the  ancient  marrow  out  of  her 
bones :  a  man.  generally  speaking,  with  an  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
has  a  very  poor  stomach  for  lifein  the  trenches.  The  '-merry-go-round*'  of  the 
Volunteers  is  about  as  much  as  he  can  stand.  Besides,  she  has  nobody  in  her  ser- 
Tice  who  knows  anything  about  real  war.  Except  the  second-rate  part  she  took  in 
the  Crimean  war.  she  has  had  no  war  since  the  days  ol  Napoleon.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  dignify  with  the  name  of  war,  the  contests  she  has  had  with  the  Sepoys, 
Abyssinians.  and  Ashantees.  They  are  mere  things,  not  men.  as  we  understand 
men.  But  if  she  stil  Iretained  the  grit  of  old,  she  is,  on  the  Eastern  question? 
a  divided  people.  The  working  people  are  utterly  opposed  to  spilling  a  drop  of 
British  blood  in  aid  of  the  Turk,  and  as  they  are  the  material  out  of  which  soldiers 
are  made,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  anything  will  be  done  beyond  efforts  at  peace- 
ful ne<^otiation  to  stop  the  progress  of  that  dreadful  Russian  bear.  This  bristling 
Muscovite  is  not  satisfied  in  the  least  with  the  fall  of  Plevna ;  Adrianople  goes 
next  and  then— Constantinople.  And  what  then  ?  Why,  he  will  do  what  he 
started  oat  to  do,  namely,  hold  forevermore  what  he  ought  to  have  held  long  ago, 
free  exit  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
'^hat  in  these  days  of  progress,  a  country  like  Russia  will  be  longer  content  to  be 
cooped  up  from  the  highways  of  the  world.  Her  Baltic  coast  amounts  practi- 
callv  to  nothing  :  for  her  real  wealth  lies  in  the  middle  and  south.  As  we  stated 
at  the  be'^inning  of  the  contest,  so  we  now  believe,  that  the  Turkish  cancer  in  the 
hodv  of  Europe  vrill  now  be  extirpated  for  good.  Change  is  impossible  in  the 
Turk  •  when  he  changes  he  ceases  to  be  a  Turk.  While  the  Koran  continues 
hi=  law  book,  as  well  in  civil  as  religious  matters,  he  -mu-it  abide  the  same.  The 
©nlv  chance  he  can  undergo  is  for  his  mortal  remains  to  go  back  to  their  original 
elements.  We  see  no  end  to  the  war  till  the  Turk  is  ready  to  surrender  uncon. 
ditionallv.  Russia  will  not  be  content  with  less.  She  has  spilt  too  much  good 
white  blood  already  on  the  Turk  to  stop  short  now,  and  have  to  begin  the  work 
ov-ir  a?ain  at  same  time  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  cotton  will  command  the  last  cent  the  necessities  of  the 
world  will  permit.  It  may  not.  as  now  and  for  a  long  time  past,  be  a  very  large 
fi<nire.  but.  with  the  resolution  on  our  part  to  raise  our  own  supplies,  as  far  as 
ia  us  lies  that  price  will  still  yield  a  profit — croakers  to  the  contrary  uotwith- 
gtanding. 

GOVERNOR  KEMPER. 

It  is  no  holiday  business  to  be  Governor,  and  especially  in  a  State  where  every 
man  is  so  notoriously  fitted  to  occupy  that  position  as  in  Virginia.  On  general 
principles,  one  would  suppose  that  it  was  proper  for  a  Governor  to  have  both 
brains  and  will,  the  first  to  be  used  in  forming  judgmenta,  and  the  second  in  car- 
rvine  them  out.  Let  any  man  who  thinks  so  try  to  be  Governor  for  awhile,  and 
he  will  find  that  ature  did  him  a  grievous  wrong  in  making  him  of  flesh,  blood  and 
bones  instead  of  good  glaziers  putty.  Smith  waits  on  him  and  indicates  the  per- 
fect propriety  of  making  Jones,  say  a  tobacco  inspector.  Jones  has  ''claims" 
of  the  bi<»hest  order  ;  is  he  not  a  good  Conservative,  and  did  he  not  sweat  and 
<Toan  under  a  big  transparency  in  numerous  torchlight  processions?  Jones,  to 
be  sure,  has  never  been  able  to  make  a  decent  living  in  any  private  business, 
but  that  renders  him  all  the  better  as  a  public  servant.  We  would  not  be 
true  to  our  glorious  republican  institutions  if  we  failed  to  allow  the  pressure  of 
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that  "claim."  The  Governor  considers  Jones's  case,  and,  acting  as  a  private 
man  would  in  his  business,  says  flatly,  "Jones  can't  be  appointed."  Smith 
thereupon  returns  filled  with  virtuous  indignation,  and  straightway  proclaims 
what  a  fearful  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  selection  of  such  a  man  to  be  Gov- 
ernor, and  if  he  had  his  way,  this  Governor  couldn't  be  elected  as  town  consta. 
ble  ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  derned  rascal.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way,  and  it  is 
the  chief  way,  in  which  Governors  become  very  unpopular  people,  and  we  im- 
agine Governor  Kemper  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

We  know  him  well,  and  a  truer  Virginia  gentleman  was  nevei;  born.  He  did 
his  work  as  Governor,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  going  out  of  office  with  utter- 
ances such  as  we  find  in  his  last  message,  every  man  of  us  has  cause  to  thank 
God  for  the  honor  of  calling  such  a  man  his  fellow  citizen.  These  utterances  re- 
flect the  traditional  renown  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  preservation  of 
that  renown  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gold. 

The  life  of  a  State  is  not  the  life  of  a  man  ;  it  lives  on  when  our  bones  moulder 
to  their  elements  and  the  weather  has  worn  our  names  out  of  our  grave  stones. 
But  it  is  allowed  to  each  of  us,  in  our  life,  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  State's 
career;  and  we  may  also  bring  shame  upon  it.  Who,  then,  thinking  of  this,  and 
what  is  his  bounden  duty  to  his  posterity,  can  do  aught  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  his 
State's  fair  fame  ?  Our  pillow  is  ever  made  smoother  by  blessings  than  by  curses 


THE  GRAPE  AND  WINE  INTEREST  IN  VIRGINIA. 

On  the  15th  ultimo,  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  this  interest  was  held  in 
Richmond.  We  give  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  as  published  in  the  Dispatch 
newspaper : 

The  area  incultivated  grapes  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year  until  it  has 
reached  a  point  making  an  organization  to  utilize  the  results  now  possible. 
Acting  on  this  idea,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  pursuant  to  notice  given  through 
the  press,  met  on  Saturday  at  the  office  of  the  Pl'mter  and  Farmer,  in  Richmond, 
and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  get  in  shape  a  company.  A  large  number  of 
samples  of  native  wine  were  produced,  and  the  judgment  taken  of  the  meeting 
on  their  quality.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  the  result. 
The  wine  was  skilfully  made,  and  gave  ample  evidence  of  Virginia's  capability 
in  this  line. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  0.   McRae. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  following  committee,  which 
was  charged  with  the  work  of  instituting  certain  inquiries  and  reporting  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  15th  of  January  next,  at  the  same  place  : 

Committee:  Dr.  0  A.  Crenshaw  (chairman),  Dr.  Thomas  Pollard,  Louia 
Ott,  Louis  Heckman,  Dr.  L.  R.  Dickinson,  Dr.  J.  B.  McCarty,  C.  C.  McRae, 
Dr.  G.   K.   Gilmer,  Dr.  N.  L.  Shepherd. 

Consulting  member  of  Committee  :  .John  Ott. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  get  together  everything  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  present  a  scheme  perfectly  feasible  in  all  of  its  parts,  and  that 
will  justify  the  formation  of  a  company  to  put  this  scheme  into  practical  opera- 
tion. That  the  Committee,  when  coming  together,  may  act  with  effect,  the 
work  was  allotted  as  follows  : 

1.  Dr.  Crenshaw  and  Dr.  Pollard  to  ascertain  fnlly  concerning  the  necessary 
buildings  and  cellars  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  on  what  terms  they  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

2-  Mr.  Louis  Ott  to  ascertain  the  present  and  prospective  supply  of  grapes  in 
the  Piedmont  region,  with  the  area  devoted  to  each  variety,  and  the  condition  of 
the  vineyards;  also,  the  extent  to  which  the  owners  of  vineyards  in  that  region 
would  be  willing  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise  contemplated. 

3.  Dr.  McCarty  and  Dr.  Gilmer  to  undertake  the  same  inquiry  in  respect  of 
the  Tidewater  region. 

4.  Mr.  McRae  and  Dr.  Shepherd  to  make  inquiry  into  whether  it  is  more  de- 
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sirable  ro  receive  the  wine  from  the  grape-grower,  after  the  first  fermentation,  or 

purchase  the  grapes  and  make  all  the  wine  at  Richmond. 

Mr.  Heckman  to  bring  the  matter  of  this  enterprise  to  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  in  and  about  Richmond,  so  that  he  may  report  to  what;  extent  they 
will  probably  lend  their  aid. 

All  these  matters  thoroughly  worked  up,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  scheme  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  make  the  com- 
pany a  success. 

This  certainly  looks  like  real  business,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  in  ea(jh 
allotment  will  be  thoroughly  done.  This  accurate  data  will  furnish  a  foundation 
so  solid  as  to  command  all  the  money  needed  to  erect  a  Company  in  fact,  and 
not  in  name,  a  shape  too  many  schemes  among  us  have  taken  of  late  years. 

It  takes  time  to  acquaint  the  world  with  one's  wares.  Wine  differs  from  most 
other  products  in  this,  that,  if  good,  ''  no  pent-up  Utica  contracts  its  powers," 
but  all  the  world  is  its  customer ;  but  the  world  is  a  big  region.  So,  the  men 
going  into  this  business  must  be  patient  men,  and  be  willing  to  work  and  wait. 
Their  product  having  excellence,  and  Virginia  is  able  to  show  such  wine,  their 
reward  will  come  in  time,  and  it  will  be  an  hundredfold.  The  vineyards 
North,  and  they  can  make  no  such- wine  as  ours,  have  so  much  demand  for 
their  wine  that  they  cannot  keep  it  until  it  is  ripe.  Concentration  of  the  interest, 
as  is  now  proposed,  is  the  first  great  step  towards  success;  individual  growers 
can  make  no  headway  unless  they  are  rich  and  can  make  wine  enough  for  a  very 
large  trade,  and  few  of  our  folks  have  to  employ  guards  to  keep  thieves  away 
from  their  money  chests. 

We  hope  our  friends  generally  will  give  this  movement  the  benefit,  at  least,  of 
their  counsel  and  encouragement.  The  men  in  it  are  in  earnest,  and  they  are  all 
worthy  people.  When  we  leave  off  strong  drink  and  take  to  light  and  whole- 
some wines,  the  drunkard  will,  as  in  other  countries,  cease  to  be  ;  and  all  hands 
be  happy  in  a  good  digestion  and  cheerful  temper. 


VIRGINIA  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

It  is  about  time  for  Virginians  to  give  up  talking  about  the  state  of  things  "be- 
fore the  war."  Charles  pickens  and  every  other  traveler  who  visited  the  State 
"before  the  war"  testify  that  everything  was  goins  to  rack  and  ruin.  Dickens, 
especially,  noted  "the  decayed  appearance"  of  ante-helium  Richmond,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  State  Capital  is  now  twice  as  large  and  ten  times  as  beautiful 
and  prosperous  as  it  ever  was  "  before  the  war."  It  is  since  the  war  that  Nor- 
folk has  made  giant  strides  and  become  the  second  cotton  port  of  the  Union.  It 
is  since  the  war  that  Danville  has  risen  from  a  city  of  2,000  to  nearly  12,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  also  since  the  war  that  Lynchburg,  Farmville,  Staunton  and 
many  other  towns  have  increased  their  trade  and  multiplied  their  inhabitants. 
Doubtless  the  landed  aristocracy  were  better  off  "  before  the  war,"  but  all  other 
classes,  including  the  small  farmers,  have  no  real  reason  for  grumbling  at  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs. 

Thus  speaks  that  sturdy  Briton,  St.  Andrew,  of  the  Farmville  Mercury.  He 
certainly  recites  facts  in  support  of  his  dictum,  and  they  say  that  facts  are  stub- 
born things.  Virginia  was  a  dear,  dear  old  land  before  the  war  Its  traditions 
(save  in  the  hill  country)  were  all  English,  and  therefore  manly  and  noble.  [What 
is  there  of  splendor  in  man  that  has  not  come  out  of  the  fast-anchored  isle?] 
And  its  people  were  happy.  Let  ua  then  alone,  please  your  worship,  in  these 
loving  memories  of  the  past;  they  do  not  hinder  us  much  on  the  new  road  the 
war  has  compelled  us  to  take  ;  nay,  the  results  show  that  we  are  making  time  on 
that  road  like  men.  It  is  no  triQing  achievement  to  have  reached  such  a  point 
.under  the  difiiculties  that  have  so  sorely  beset  us ;  and  our  career  is  only  begun. 
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Look  where  we  will,  and  new  life  is  apparent.  Men  croak  (it  is  a  luxury  with 
some),  but  they  prepare  none  the  less  for  the  joys  of  Christmas ;  and  if  we  had 
not  the  wherewithal,  we  could  not  thus  prepare. 

ticrrt'are  "t^T  '""T  'T"""  r'  ''^^  ^^  '""^  ^"^"  "^"  ^^"  -^^-  Poli- 
keen  hn       ;  1    T  Z    ""'^  lumberers  of  the  ground  themselves,  but  they 

shall  be  h?  '"t   r  ''"^  ""'•      """^''"^  ^^^  "^  -"-  f-  'l™"-  =  -^d  we 
shall  be  happy  .ndeed  as  a  people  when  the  last  one  of  them  is  either  put  in  the 
cha.n-ga.g  or  dr.ven  beyond  our  borders.     We  know  of  no  '-tramp"  so  de^^.^a 
be  as  a  small  pohtician  ;  your  domino-player  at  a  county  court-house  for  in- 

a  Xiii  II C  6  • 


OYSTERS- AGAIN. 
J^tT^t\':Ptn.''''  ^"^"'^  coast  are  undergoing  scientific  study  by  a 
C^^^i&L:i:^iSSt:^:''  oyster  trade  at  Baltimore,  and  the 
We  are  thankful  the  Government  has  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  institute  the  la- 
ves .gat.  on  mentioned.  It  could  not  do  for  Virginia  a  much  better  work.  The 
oyster  beds  on  her  shores  have  ever  been  a  gold  mine  to  everybody  but  herself- 
and  the  havoc  the  pirates  are  making  with  them  will,  before  many  years  reach 
the  bottom  of  that  mi..e  ;  and  then,  like  other  spendthrifts,  we  wfircuL  o". 
selves  for  our  folly.  In  the  publications  of  the  Fish  Commission  of  the  United 
States  (arranged  by  Professor  S.  P.  Bairb,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute)  is  to  be 
found  much  about  oysters;  and  these  documents  we  commend  to  the  wise  men 
who  compose  our  Legislature.  They  will  find  out  how  other  countries  manage 
this  great  source  of  wealth  ;  and  if  they  think  people  are  too  "free"  to  submit 
to  any  tax  for  .ts  enjoyment,  let  the  right  to  take  oysters  (for  the  beds  are  purely 
a  State  property)  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  see  that  the  contractor  is 
protected  in  h.s  rights;  and  further,  that  he  confines  himself  to  the  income  from 
the  beds  and  works  no  injury  to  them. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  that  the  Governor  urges  such  a  recommendation  in  his 
message;  and  we  hope  that  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee.  in  the  Senate,  who  does  no  work 
by  halves,  will  give  the  subject  the  benefit  of  his  best  attention. 

Col.  Polk.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina,  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  as  far  as  the  beds  on  their  coast  are  concerned,  and  his  energy 
and  resource  could  not  have  taken  a  better  direction. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  about  inability  to  pay  debts  unless  all  of  our  resources 
are  exhausted.  The  oyster  beds,  as  a  source  of  public  revenue,  have  practically 
not  as  yet  been  touched.  In  Scribner's  Monthly,  for  December,  is  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  oyster  matter,  and  we  beg  general  attention  to  it.  It  will  richly 
repay  any  member  of  the  Legislature  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  points 
there  presented,  for  he  is  presumed  to  be  a  worker  indeed  this  session. 

RIVAL  LABOR  SYSTEMS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 
When  the  old  labor  system  of  the  South  was  upset  by  the  abolition  of  slavery 
the  serious  question  arose— by  what  should  it  be  replaced?  Three  theories  were 
advanced  and  stoutly  advocated  for  the  utilization  of  the  freedman.  These  were 
the  employment  of  the  negroes  on  wages,  the  working  of  estates  on  shares— the 
haiids  to  receive  a  liberal  proportion  of  the  crops— and  the  renting  of  properties 
at  fair  rates.  All  these  methods  have  now  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  con- 
cljsion  reache.-i,  both  by  owners  and  laborers,  is  this— that  the  wages  system  is 
most  satisfactory  on  all  accounts.     Georgia  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  ex- 
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tensive  experiments  with  the  three  modes,  and  her  experience  with  them  may  be 
taken  as  highly  instructive  on  the  subject,  She  has  a  department  of  agriculture, 
and  studies  the  questions  of  labor  and  crops  scientificallj'.  The  reports  of  this 
department  we  have  found  very  accurate  and  useful  in  forming  estimates  of  the 
annual  farm  products  of  the  State.  We  therefore  attach  much  value  to  the 
opinions  of  State  Commissioner  Janes  as  to  the  matter  which  has  long  been  in 
controversy.  In  his  supplemental  report  for  December  he  refers  to  the  vexed 
question,  and  suras  np  a  re\iew  of  it  with  this  verdict  :  "That  the  evidence  is 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  wages  system  as  a  rule,  to  he  departed  from  under  cir- 
cumstances which  may  exist  in  particular  cases."  He  gives  an  abstract  of  sta- 
tistics obtained  from  all  parts  of  Georgia.  In  the  preparation  of  these  the 
owners  and  workers  have  been  impartially  consulted.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  most  intelligent  of  both  classes  as  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  wages  system  over  its  rivals.  The  first  remarkable  difference  appears  as 
follows :  Throughout  the  State  it  was  found  that  the  average  number  of  cotton 
bales  made  this  year  (per  mule),  where  wages  were  paid,  was  4.4,  while  the 
average  number,  &c.,  produced  on  the  share  plan  was  only  3. -5.  The  proprietors 
declared  by  the  following  percentages  in  fauor  of  the  respective  systems  :  69  for 
wages.  13  for  shares,  and  28  tor  renting.  The  preference  among  the  negroes  was 
about  the  same — t-iO  for  wages,  20  for  shares,  and  20  for  renting.  When  stock- 
raising  is  considered,  the  opinions  are  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  first 
plan — the  percentages  being  88  for  wages  and  only  12  against. 

As  the  wages  system  has  been  gradually  supplanting  the  others  in  Georgia,  so 
the  condition  of  farmers  has  generally  improved.  The  returns  show  a  much  bet- 
ter state  of  things  than  those  of  last  ye^r.  And  in  this,  of  course,  the  laborers 
share.  These  facts  may  be  discouraging  to  theorists  who  told  us  that  the  act  of 
emancipation,  by  throwing  the  negro  upon  his  own  resources,  would  develop  ia 
him  a  self  reliance  and  a  capacity  of  taking  care  of  himself  which  he  has  never 
exhibiied  in  any  country  or  age.  But  to  the  true  friends  of  the  black  who  recog- 
nize in  him  the  qualities  that  he  really  possesses,  the  testimony  is  cheering.  This 
is  the  true  solution  of  the  labor  problem  of  the  South  ;  and  in  its  workings  the 
freedman  will  find  his  best  opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  the  fullest  and 
fairest  competition  with  the  whites  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  At  present  he 
is  fortunate  in  being  protected  in  the  subordinate  relation  he  holds  toward  the 
white  race  at  the  South,  and.  if  he  knows  his  own  interests,  will  cheerfully 
accept  the  wages  system  everywhere  as  his  surest  guard  against  poverty  and  suf- 
fering. 

We  take  the  above  from  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
and  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  stating  the  figures,  in  this  connection, 
as  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned.  Our  new  economies  in  the  South  are  taking 
shape,  speaking  generally,  with  a  rapidity  that  is  gratifying  indeed.  Let  us  keep 
the  ball  rolling,  and  with  a  cheerful  song.      New  England  has  done  her  worst. 


THE  TRUE  LOGIC  OF  FINANCIAL  DEPRESSION. 

All  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  loanable  capital  must  in  the  end  be  borne  by 
the  producers  and  distributors  of  wealth,  and  when  the  rate  exceeds  the  av- 
erage rate  of  increase  in  the  national  wealth  by  productive  industry,  the  inevita- 
ble result  is  to  enrich  the  few  money  lenders,  and  to  impoverish  the  industrial 
classes.  It  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  loanable  capital  has  in  the  past 
averaged  as  much  as  8  per  cent.,  and  that  this  rate  will  be  maintained  so  long  as 
the  bankers  and  usurers  retain  control  of  the  currency.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  national 
wealth  has  not  in  the  past  exceeded  3  per  cent,  per  annnm,  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  cannot  exceed  this  rate  in  the  future ;  indeed,  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
should  fall  below  it.  The  vital  issue  involved  in  the  present  financial  contro- 
versy is  not,  then,  so  much  a  question  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  curren- 
cy, as  the  establishment  of  a  more  equitable  standard  of  distribution  t«  capital 
and  labor.  Currency  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  If  our  circulating  medium  were 
all  gold,  and  the  volume  as  large  as  it  now  is,  it  could  afford  no  relief  to  the  bus- 
iness interests  so  long  as  the  present  rates  of  interest  are  maintained  on  loanable 
capital.     The  industrial  and  financial  evils  we  are  now  experiencing  are  the  le- 
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gitimate  fruits  of  the  excessive  cost  of  capital,  and  they  must  and  will  continue 
to  grow  still  more  oppressive  until  we  are  successful  in  devising  and  adopting  a 
system  that  will  greatly  lower  and  keep  more  uniform  the  rate  of  interest  on 
money  or  loanable  capital. 

We  encountered  the  above  in  a  Cincinnati  newspaper.  If  all  men  could  make 
fortunes,  as  easily  as  they  can  demonstrate  things  on  paper,  the  word  poverty 
would  have  no  place  in  the  dictionary.  The  above  is  set  forth  as  "the  true 
logic;"  all  the  other  logic  then  is  false.  To  our  mind,  one  of  the  troubles  lies 
here:  we  are  poor  in  readily  available  means,  having  fared  too  sumptuously 
when  such  means  were  available  for  a  due  regard  to  "  the  rainy  day."  Those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  still  on  hand,  feel  scary  about  its  invest- 
ment; and  it  is  cruel  to  abuse  them  in  such  a  wholesale  way  as  usurers. 

"We  want  cheap  money  badly  enough,  but  how  can  our  chief  money  lenders, 
the  National  Banks,  compass  this  end,  as  much  as  their  interest  might  make  it 
desirable  (and  this  their  interest  does),  when  they  have  to  face  taxation  equal  to 
4  and  5  per  cent,  on  their  capital?  On  banks  under  State  laws  the  rate  of  tax 
reaches  now  3y  to  4  per  cent.  It  costs  something  besides  to  run  the  ma- 
chinery of  their  business.  Among  other  things  Congress  is  now  looking  into,  is 
this  matter  of  bank  taxation  ;  and  we  trust  something  will  be  done  to  give  these 
institutions  relief.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  thoroughly  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  know  the  grievance  to  be  real. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Balch,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  giving  his  time  and 
talents,  for  some  mouths  past,  to  the  study  of  the  real  estate  bank  systems  of 
Europe.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  project  applicable  to 
the  economy  peculiar  to  this  country.  We  do  hope  he  will ;  it  will  lend  the 
farming  community  a  greatly  needed  help,  and  have  the  effect  to  more  generally 
impress  upon  the  people  the  value  of  credit.  Our  notions  in  this  way  might  be 
a  good  deal  healthier  than  they  are. 


The  Great  South,  or  the  "Solid  South,"  if  you  please,  is  looming  up  wonder- 
fully. We  imagine  no  such  spectacle  has  ever  been  witnessed  before  as  the 
change  the  last  twelve  years  have  wrought  in  this  country.  Not  content  with 
our  defeat,  every  conceivable  indignity  was  heaped  upon  us,  even  to  the  fearful 
crime  of  negro  domination.  But  these  machinations  have  come  to  naught;  the 
brains  of  the  South  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  brute  force  of  the 
North  ;  and  now  the  conqueror  stands  in  confessed  dread  of  the  conquered.  The 
Phoenix  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  will  shape  the  future  of  this  country.  New 
England  has  "  lost  its  jerk."       Let  Butler  rave  his  fill. 

We  were  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  examination  of  a  quarterly  periodical, 
published  in  Washington  city,  called  The  Southern  Guide.  This  document  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  not  less  beautifully  illustrated ;  and  it  tells  of  what  all 
portions  of  the  South  have  to  show  to  those  who  would  like  to  change  their 
homes.  It  is  held  by  the  publishers  to  be  "invaluable  to  settlers  and  tourists, 
and  for  general  reference,"  and  they  are  not  far  wrong.  We  hail  this  publica- 
tion with  delight,  and  do  hope  it  will  bear  good  fruit.  It  certainly  ought  to.  As 
the  price  is  but  $1  per  annum,  we  do  not  know  how  any  of  our  folks  could  invest 
that  amount  better  than  in  a  subscription  to  it.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  them  to 
see  these  descriptions  of  our  manifold  resources,  and  prove  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  not  a  few  who  think  their  lot  a  hard  one.  There  are  many  worse 
regions  in  this  world  than  the  Great  South,  and  we  are  sorry  for  the  man  who 
does  not  thank  God  daily  that  he  first  saw  the  light  in  so  goodly  a  land. 
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Use  only  the  Best  Seed. — In  one  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Agricolture  appears  the  following:  "  If  this  Department  can 
impress  upon  the  planters  of  cotton  and  sugar  the  indispensable  importance  of 
eelecting  «eed  and  careful  cultivation,  it  will  have  accomplished  the  introduction 
of  a  remedy  which  will  cure  the  evil  of  deterioration  complained  of.  What  are 
the  '"Dickson."'  the  "'Boyd.""  the  "Peeler,''  the  "Hurlong."'  bat  the  productions 
of  selection?  Does  not  ail  nature  teach  that  in  her  operatijns  "like  produces 
like"?  A  letter  in  possession  of  the  Department,  from  a  planter  at  Montezuma, 
Georgia,  gives  most  satisfactory  assurance  that  he  has  increased  his  crop  of  cot- 
ton 20  per  cent,  by  the  continued  pursuit  of  selection  for  a  few  years ;  and  all 
the  testimony  everywhere  coincides  with  this  experience."' 

Now,  if  all  this  is  true  about  cotton  and  sugarcane,  and  no  one  will  gainsay 
it,  has  it  less  force  in  connection  with  tobacco?  Our  friend  and  correspondent, 
Maj.  Robert  L.  Ragland,  of  Halifax,  has  made  the  test,  by  selection,  from  year 
to  year,  and  we  can  say.  without  hesitation,  that  better  tobacco  seed  than  his 
cannot  be  found.  The  continued  demand  for  his  essay  "  On  /h-e  Culttcaiuin  and 
Curing  of  Fine  Yellow  Tobacco,''^  has  brought  to  him  numberless  requests  for  to- 
bacco seed.  Of  course  he  could  not  furnish  any  but  the  best,  and  this  he  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  gratis.  To  meet  this  demand,  he  has  accordingly  taken 
special  pains  to  produce  a  large  supply  of  both  the  "Yellow  Oronoko"'  and 
"  Silky  Pryor,"  and  informs  us  that  they  are  reacy  for  delivery.  He  has  lately 
fully  revised  his  essay  (above  referred  to},  and  brought  into  it  all  the  late  im- 
provements in  curing.  This  essay  he  will  furnish  on  application.  His  address 
is  Hyco.  Halifax  county,  Va. 

The  Softhern  Histootcal  Society  Papers. — Our  excellent  friend,  the  Rev. 
JoHX  William  Jones,  is  doing  a  work  for  the  whole  South,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Southern  Historical  Society,  that  those  after  us  will  value  above  price.  He 
is  getting  together  the  material  that  is  to  vindicate  us  at  the  awful  bar  of  history. 
We  are  willing  to  stand  to  this  record,  for  it  is  the  truth.  No  Southern  house- 
hold, poor  though  it  be  in  the  wealth  of  this  world,  can  afford  to  be  without 
these  memorials  of  Southern  manhood.  The  boys  need  their  inspiration;  for 
soon  they  will  become  the  custodians  of  this  land  we  love,  and  they  must  bear 
their  honors  bravely.  The  price  is  $3  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Address 
Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  Secretary,  Richmond,  Va. 

We  have  received  the  lUustraied  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  for  1878, 

published  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  by  Luther  Tucker  k  Son,  price  30  cents.  We  know 
of  no  hand-book  more  entertaining,  both  to  man  and  wife,  in  the  country  than 
this.     It  contains  135  well-executed  engravings. 


AcKxowLEDGMEXT. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  Giddings,  of  Anapolis.  Md., 
for  a  case  of  superior  wines  made  of  the  Cbncord,  Clinton  and  Ices.  Mr.  Giddings 
has  had  long  and  extensive  experience  in  grape-growing  and  wine-making,  and 
is  considered  authority  in  this  business.  We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  an 
extract  from  a  private  letter  : 

''  Considerable  capital  is  required  for  the  construction  of  suitable  wine  vaults 
and  for  all  the  appliances  for  making  and  keeping  wines  (especially  our  light 
wines)  in  the  best  way :  and.  like  most  of  our  land-holders,  I  have  been  too  poor 
since  the  war  to  do  half  that  I  desired  to  do  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  com- 
mon adage  in  Europe,  that  '  no  poor  man  can  make  good  wine  ; '  and  the  small 
growers;  who  cannot  afford  deep  cellars  and  large  casks,  generally  sell  the  new 
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wine  to  the  merchants,  who  keep  it  until  matured.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  Association  of  Wine-growers  at  Richmond  to  stimulate  the  cultiva- 
tion nf  the  grape  in  your  State. 

"  There  are  two  very  essential  points  which  you  should  impress  upon  those 
who  are  ahout  to  engage  in  the  business,  if  they  desire  to  have  healthy  vineyards 
and  to  make  good  wine:  1st,  Never  to  let  their  vines  be  overloaded  with  fruit, 
especially  when  young.  To  this  I  attribute  the  premature  decay  of  reany  very 
promising  vineyards  This  is  so  well  understood  in  France  that,  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  root  out  a  vineyard  there,  eitht^r  to  change  the  varieties  or  for  any  other 
object,  the  vine-dressers  allow  the  plants  to  carry  an  enormous  load  of  fruit  the 
last  year.  This  is  called  the  cha'ge  d  la  mort,  and  the  result  is  generally  fatal  to 
the  vines.  2d,  The  grapes  should  never  be  gathered  and  pressed  until  dead 
rip",.  Beginners  are  always  overanxious  to  save  their  crops,  and  the  result  is 
sour  wine.  I  would  rather  have  a  bottle  of  wine  made  in  Octobfr  than  a  barrel 
in  September,  or  than  a  hogshead  in  August,  i.  e.,  if  made  from  such  of  our 
grapes  as  are  eatable  from  August  until  frost." 


We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  friends  of  the  tobacco  grower,  in 
Congress,  have  not  abated,  in  the  least,  their  efforts  in  connection  with  the  to- 
bacco tax.  The  Tobacco  News,  at  Louisville,  is  doing  yoeman's  service  in  the 
good  work  ;  and  with  so  many  efficient  hands  laboring  in  the  same  direction,  a 
wholesome  result  is  bound  to  be  reached. 


We  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  large  number  of  friends  who  have  promptly 
sent  in  their  renewals,  frequently  accompanied  with  new  subscriptions. 

It  only  takes  a  word  to  your  neighbor  to  get  his  subscription,  and  you  do  both 
him  and  us  a  favor  by  that  little  word.     Do  not  forget  to  say  it. 


To  Our  Readers.— Advertisers  are  always  desirous  of  knowing  where  their 
correspondents  see  their  advertisements;  as  it  shows  them  what  papers  they  are 
indebted  to  for  their  trade,  and  whether  the  readers  of  a  certain  paper,  the 
Planter  and  Fariwr  for  example,  are  interested  in  their  class  of  goods.  There- 
fore, readers  who  write  to  our  advertisers  will  not  only  please  them,  but  also  di- 
rectly benefit  us,  by  mentioning  the  Planter.     Please  remember  this,  friends. 

We  are  indebted  to  Col.  R.  H.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Milton  McLaurine,  of 
Powhatan,  for  nice  hams,  and  Colonel  E.  S.  Jordan,  proprietor  of  Jordan 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  for  a  box  of  nice  honey. 


Walker  Agricultural  Club. — In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Sterling 
Neblett,  of  the  county  of  Lunenburg,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Walker 
Agricultural  Club,  at  a  called  meeting  of  the  club  (J.  T.  Walker  in  the  chair  and 
•Wm.  M.  Bagley,  secretary),  the  following  committee  were  appointed:  Dr.  B.  H- 
Hite,  R.  A.  Blackwell,  Col.  Jno.  B.  Phillips,  John  0.  Bragg,  and  J.  R.  Feather- 
stone,  to  draft  appropriate  resolutions,  when  the  following  were  reported  and 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  Club  and  this  com- 
munity our  late  friend  and  fellow-member,  Dr.  Sterling  Neblett,  on  October 
30th,  1877,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  after  a  protracted  illness  :  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  sorrow  to  this  dispensation,  we  will  ever  de- 
plore the  removal  of  one  so  amiable  and  kind,  so  highly  honored  and  respected. 

Resolved,  That  we  entertain  a  high  sense  of  his  ability,  his  integrity  and  cour- 
teous deportment. 

Resolved,  That  this  Club  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  devoted  mem- 
bers ;  the  community  one  of  its  most  useful  citizens,  and  that  we  remember  and 
cherish  his  virtues  as  a  good  man,  Christian  and  friend. 
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JResolved,  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  expression  of  our  esteem  be  tendered  to  his  be- 
reaved family,  and  be  forwarded  for  publication. 
The  Eural  Messenger  will  please  copy. 

James  T.  Walker,  President. 
William  M.   Bagley,   Secretary. 
Columbian  Grove.  November  13,  1877. 


Col.  R.  J.  Hancock  was  born  in  Limestone  countj,  Alabama,  March  22,  1838. 
His  father  removed  to  Bossier  parish,  Louisiana,  Fall  of  18-18.  Richard,  a  puny, 
delicate  boy,  was  left  motherless  at  eleven,  and  fatherless  at  fifteen,  at  which  age 
he  began  clerking  in  a  dry  goods  store.  By  his  studious  habits  and  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  he  realized  enough  in  a  few  years  to  complete  his  education, 
which  he  did  at  Homer,  La.,  under  Col.  David  F.  Boyd,  late  Superintendent 
Louisiana  State  L^niversity. 

He  commenced  teaching  and  reading  law  immediately  after  leaving  school,  and 
was  just  ready  to  enter  the  practice  of  his  profession  when  the  war  broke  out. 
His  first  vote  was  for  John  C.  Breckenridge,  for  President;  his  second,  for  the 
secession  of  his  State,  and  on  the  same  day  he  joined  an  infantry  company  as  a 
private  for  the  war.  On  the  organization  of  the  company,  he  was  surprised  at 
being  elected  third  lieutenant  by  acclimation,  being  its  youngest  officer,  and 
never  having  sought  nor  solicited  the  promotion.  He  was  selected  to  report  the 
company  to  Governor  Moore  at  New  Orleans  for  service,  and  finding  they  would 
be  received  as  twelve  months  volunteers,  had  them  accepted  as  such,  and  as  soon 
as  he  returned  home,  they  left  for  camp  of  instruction  at  Tangipahoa,  La.,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  formed  into  the  ninth  Louisiana  regiment,  with  Gen.  Dick 
Taylor  as  Colonel.  They  were  very  soou  ordered  to  Virginia,  and  arrived  at 
Manassas  the  day  after  the  first  batile. 

His  regiment  went  into  encampment  near  Bull  Run,  and  the  suffering  from 
measles,  jaundice,  and  camp  fever  was  so  great,  that  they  lost  thirty  five  of  the 
best  men  from  the  company  before  they  had  fired  a  gun.  They  re-enlisted  for 
the  war  in  February,  1862,  went  home,  recruited  the  company,  and  returned  in 
April.  At  the  re-organization,  young  Hancock  was  elected  first  lieutenant. 
They  were  immediately  assigned  to  the  division  of  General  Ewell,  and  ordered 
to  the  Valley  under  S:onew&ll  Jackson.  His  first  engagement  was  in  a  skirmish 
at  Strasburg,  June  2nd,  '62,  thence  to  Cross  Keys,  Port  Republic,  first  Cold 
Harbor.  Malvern  Hill,  Harrison's  Landing,  second  Manassas,  first  and  second 
Fredericksburg,  second  Winchester,  Gettysburg.  Bristow  Station,  Rappahannock 
Bridge,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  Hanover  Junction, 
second  Cold  Harbor,  Lynchburg,  Salem,  Mono;acy,  Washington  City,  Opequon 
Bridge,  and  third  Winchester.  He  was  wounded  in  the  neck  near  Groveton,  at 
second  Manassas  ;  was  wounded  severely  in  the  hip  and  promoted  captain  at 
Cemetery  Heights,  Gettysburg,  and  was  again  wounded  in  the  chest,  aad  came 
near  dying  at  the  last  battle  of  Winchester;  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  lay  in  a  hospital  till  hearing  he  had  been  reported  for  transportation 
to  a  Northern  prison,  when  he  arose  and  dressed  himself,  the  first  time  he  had 
been  out  of  bed  in  five  weeks,  and  notwithstanding  the  town  was  strongly  guarded 
and  5,000  troops  quartered  in  it,  he.  being  assisted  by  a  lady  friend,  left  the  heart 
of  the  city  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  made  his  escape  to  North  moun- 
tain;  then  passing  around  Sheridan's  right  flank  on  Cedar  creek,  came  into  the 
Confederate  lines  at  New  Market.  When  Gen.  Early  was  apprised  of  the  fact  he 
gave  him  a  furlough  for  sixty  days,  and  he  came  to  Charlottesville,  near  which 
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place  he  was  married  November  22nd,  1864,  to  Tomasia  Overton,  daughter  of 
John  0.  Harris,  Esq.,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  and  cultivated  during 
the  war.  His  furlough  had  not  expired,  however,  before  Gen.  Lee  detailed  him 
as  member  of  an  examining  board  to  try  certain  oflBcers  at  Charlottesville,  and 
before  the  board  were  through  with  their  duties.  Sheridan  swept  through  the 
country  with  his  cavalry.  Being  betrayed  by  a  negro,  he  was  again  captured, 
but  was  not  long  a  prisoner,  as  the  night  was  dark,  and  getting  the  Yankees 
mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  horsei^  he  gave  them  the  dodge  and  made  good  his  escape, 
although  he  was  not  able  to  travel  faster  than  a  walk. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  President  Davis  was  organizing  a  military  court 
for  the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  several 
oflBcers  of  high  rank  (both  civil  and  military),  he  promoted  young  Hancock  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  assigned  him  to  duty  as  its  president. 

The  war  being  over,  Colonel  Hancock  was  not  long  deciding  what  to  do.  He 
and  his  wife  visited  his  old  home  with  the  possible  view  of  his  renewing  the  study 
and  practice  of  his  profession,  but  finding  the  country  over-run  with  freed  ne- 
groes, his  father-in-law  having  given  them  the  homestead  Ellerslie,  he  returned 
to  Virginia,  commenced  farming,  and  has  demonstrated,  beyond  doubt,  that 
"peace  hath  her  victories,  no  less  renowned  than  war."  His  first  effort  was  to 
remodel  the  farm,  plant  orchards,  sow  meadows,  &c.  ;  then  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  three-story  barn  and  the  purchase  of  three  hundred  acres  more  of  land 
adjacent  to  Ellerslie  ;  all  attest  his  vigor  and  enterprise. 

His  stud  consists  of  forty  thoroughbred  and  blooded  horses,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  noted  race-horse,  "Eolus." 

His  herd  of  Shorthorns  numbers  some  ten  or  twelve  excellent  milkers  with  the 
splendid  Booth  bull.  Queen's  Breastplate,  at  the  top.  These,  with  sixty  pure 
Berkshires  and  about  an  equal  nunjber  of  grade  Southdown  and  Cotswold  ewes, 
comprise  his  live  stock  ;  all  of  which  is  the  result  of  close  attention  to  free  labor, 
as  he  had  nothing  but  the  farm  and  a  meagre  stock  to  begin  with. 

And  while  he  has  given  his  own  personal  superintendence  to  his  farm,  which  is 
a  large  one,  and  consists  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  acres,  he  has  given  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  improvement  of  his  neighborhood,  such  as  roads,  schools, 
postoffices,  &c.  Colonel  Hancock  has  six  children — four  boys  and  two  girls  ;  all 
living.  He  is  tall,  straight  and  decidedly  military  in  his  appearance,  and  a  ge- 
nial and  companionable  gentleman. 

The  Religious  Herald,  of  this  city,  of  last  week  has  the  following: 
"A  Word  to  Northern  People. — These  lines  will  be  read  by  more  than  a 
thousand  Baptist  pastors  in  States  north  of  this ;  also  by  thousands  of  persons 
connected  with  churches  served  by  these  pastors.  From  letters  that  are  reaching 
us  daily,  we  learn  that  many  families  at  the  North  desire  to  remove  to  the  South  ; 
while  many  others,  not  disposed  to  do  that,  are  yet  desirous  of  investing  some  of 
their  surplus  earnings  in  lands,  which  may  now  be  bought  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Dickinson  &  Chewning,  real  estate  agents,  of  this  city  are  prepared  to  sell  to 
Northern  emigrants  hundreds  of  cheap  and  valuable  farms.  They  have  peculiar 
facilities  for  furnishing  farms  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  The  senior  partner 
of  the  firm.  Dr.  L.  R.  Dickinson,  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Southern 
Planter  and  Farmer,  the  most  popular  agricultural  journal  in  the  South,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  farming  interests  of  this  section  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Chewning  was,  for  some  time,  connected  with  the  Religious  Herald  as  clerk 
and  business  manager,  and  we  speak  what  we  know  when  we  say  that  he  is  a  clear- 
headed, energetic  business  man,  who  will  faithfully  serve  those  whose  interests 
may  be  committed  to  him.  Our  friends  at  the  North,  who  wis-h  to  make  invest- 
ments in  Virginia,  cannot  do  better,  we  think,  than  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
agency  of  Dickinson  &  Chewning,  to  whose  advertisement  in  this  paper  we  call 
special  attention." 
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CUT  MOWER  MADE. 
Farmers  save  tventt-fite  per  cevt.  in  gathering  their  Hat  Crop  by  using  the 

Professor  John  H.  Winston,  agent,  Bristol.  Tennessee  ;  Look  &  Lincoln, 
agents.  Marion.  Va.  :  Fox  &  Ewald,  agents.  Wytheville.  Va.  ;  Graham  &  RoVjin- 
son.  agents,  Graham's  Forge,  Va. ;  John  D.  Noble,  agent,  Dublin,  Va. ;  P.  L. 
Terry,  agent.  Big  Lick,  Va. 

Se.VD  FoK  ClRCULAB. 

GEO.  D.  DAVIS'  SONS. 

General  Agents  tor  Virginia.  13]    Main  Street.  Lvnchbnrg.  Va. 

CHESAPEAKE  @  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

RiCHMOXD,  Va.,  Jnne  1,  1877. 

On  and  after  SUXDAT,  Jnne  .3, 1877,  passenger  trains  will  run  as  follows: 

Mail.  Express.                                                 Mail.  Express 

Leave  Eiehmond 8:45  A.  M.      8:4-5  P.  M.  1  Arrive  at  MUlboro' 5:29  P.  M.  5:<»0  A.  M 

Arrive  ai  Louisa 11:50  A.M.  11=25  P.  M.     Arrive  at  Covington 6:6-i  P.  M.  6:20  A.  M 

Arrivf  Hi  <xordonsvi]le..  12:30  P.  M.  12:00  P  M.     Arrive  at  White  Sulphur.  8:15  P.  M.  7:40  A.  M 

Arrive  at  WashingrtOQ.. .  6KKt  P.  M.  7.:i5  A.  M.     Arrive  at  Hinton 11:20  P.  M.  9:^5  A.  M 

ArriveaK'harlotttsvllle.  1:2-5  P.  M.  12:-50  A.  M.  j  Arrive  at  Kanawha  Falls.  3:30  A.  >L  12:40  P.M 

Arrive  at  Ly  n.  hburg .5:00  P.  M.  10:-50  A.  M.    Arrive  at  Charleston 6:05  A.  M.  2;42  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Staunton 3-.30  P.  M.  2:.50  A.  M.     Arrive  at  Huntington...  9:00  A.M.  5:00  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Goshen 5.-08  P.  M.  4:3S  A.  M.  I  Arrive  at  Cincinnati 6:00  A.  M 

Accommcidation  train  leaves  Richmond  daily  ^except  .Sunday;  at  4:00  P.  M.,  and  arrives  at  Gor- 
don-ville  at  7:45  P.  M.,  making  connection  with  train  for  Washington. 

Mail  train  between  Richmond  and  Hinton  runs  daily  (except  Sunday) ;  between  Hinton  and 
Hcniington  runs  daily,  stopping  at  all  regular  stations. 

Express  train  runs  daily,  stopping  at  Hanover,  Junction.  Xoel's,  Trevillian's,  Louisa.  Gordons- 
ville,  Charioiiesville,  Staunton,  Goshen,  Millboro',  Covington,  and  all  regular  stations  west  of 
Covington. 

Mail  and  express  trains  connect  at  Gordonsville  for  Washington  and  the  North,  and  at  Char- 
lott-esville  for  Lynchburg  and  the  South. 

Express  train  eonnects  at  <~"incinnati  with  trunk  lines  for  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest 
Southwest,  and  at  Richmond  with  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  and  Richmond  and  Pet«rsbarg 
trains  for  all  points  Sou<h. 

Sleeping-ears  run  on  night  trains. 

li&il  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at 5:30  P.  M. 

Express  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  6:30  A.  M, 

Accommodation  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  8:45  A.  M. 

Through  tickets  sold  and  baggage  checked  to  all  principal  points. 

For  rates,  information,  ic.,  apply  at  Company's  offices,  and  826  Main  street,  Richmond,  "Va. 

CO  irWAY  R.  HOWARD, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
W.  M.  S.  DUNN, 
Ang-tf  Engineer  and  Saperiuteadent. 


BELLEVUE  STOCK  FARM. 

LARGE  ADDITIONS  FROM  THE  BEST  HERDS  AND  FLOCKS 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

The  large  ad(3itions,  both  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  to  my  sup- 
ply of  Improved  Stock,  enables  me  to  offer  a  quality  of  stock  rarely 
found  in  our  Southern  Sta*tes,  or  that  is  seldom  equaled,  and  never  sur- 
passed even  by  the  most  distinguished  breeders  at  the  North.  I  offer 
fine  specimens  of 

SHORT-HORK  BULLS  &  HEIFERS, 

bred  from  my  Premium  Cows,  and  the  magnificent  Bates  bull,  5179 
Fidget's  Oxford  Twelfth,  23152,  now  at  the  head  of  my  Shorthorn  herd 

Berkshire,  Essex  and  Poland-China  Pigs 

From  my  best  Imported  and  Premium  Sows  (some  of  which  have  never 
been  beaten  in  the  show-ring),  and  the  get  of  first-class  Premium  and 
Imported  Boars.  My  Berkshires  are  from  the  best  herds  in  England. 
My  Essex  from  the  importations  of  Harris,  Thorne  &  Brown,  of  New 
York  ;  and  my  Poland-Chinas  have  just  been  received  from  the  best 
breeders  in  Illinois.     Fine  crop  of  Pigs  now  ready  to  ship. 

I  have  just  completed  arrangements  with  Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  of  New 
York,  by  which  I  have  secured  the  larger  portion  of  the  celebrated 
"Maple  Shade  Flock,"  a  number  of  which  were  imported  from  the  flock 
of  Lord  Walsingham,  of  England.  This  flock  will  be  bred  jointly  by 
Mr.  Wing  and  myself — using  nothing  but  the  best  imported  rams.  A 
number  of  fine  rams  constantly  on  hand  for  sale.  I  also  offer  a  limited 
number  of  ewes,  bred  to  the  celebrated  ram  "Imported  Royal  Man- 
chester 2d." 

Dark  Brahma,  Houdan  and   White-faced  Black 
Spanish  Fowls,  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Don't  send  North  for  stock,  when  you  can  get  the  same  already 
acclimated  from  me,  and  save  transportation  charges.  My  motto  is 
to  keep  up  with  the  improvement  of  the  age  ;  and  I  do  not  intend 
hat  anybody  shall  excel  me.  Fair  dealing  and  satisfaction  in  all 
cases  !  For  mj  new  Catalogue,  just  issued,  with  pedigrees,  prices 
and  other  information,  address 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 

feb — ly — Aug  Waynesboro,  Augusta  eo.,  Va. 


HIGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR- 
LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  offer,  at  private  sale,  eighty  head  of  High-bred  Trotting  Stallions,  Colts  and 
Fillies  from  one  to  five  years  old,  most  of  them  sired  by  Almont,  who  has  sired 
more  winners  of  contested  races  than  any  trotting  stallion  of  his  age  that  haa 
ever  lived. 

Fairlawn  is  strictly  a  Breeding  Farm,  with  seventy  Highly-bred  Trotting 
Brood  Mares  used  for  breeding,  with  the  noted  Trotting  Stallions  Almont  and 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr..  in  use  as  private  Stallions. 

The  Southern  States  should  diversify  their  industry  and  the  breeding  of  highly- 
bred  stock,  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  offer  peculiar  advantages — should  be 
largely  engaged  in.  and  will  constantly  pay  large  profits  if  properly  conducted. 

Liberal  terms  of  payment  will  be  given  responsible  parties. 

For  Catalogues,  which  give  descriptions  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  and  loioest 
prices,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

feb — ly  Lock  Box  392,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


D.  H.  ANDERSON, 

PHOTO  GRA-PHER, 

913  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Largest  and  most  complete  Gallery  in  the  South.     Has  taken  the 
premium  for  best  photographs  at  every  State  Fair  since  the  war. 

July— ly 


FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER 
AND  FARMER. 

Knowing,  from   experience,  the  dis- 
advantage under  which   country  ladies  \ 
labor  from  having  no   cue  of  their  own 
sex  to  conduct  their  '"shipping"  busi-  | 
ness,  Mrs.   John   Wilkinson,   upon  her 
removal  to  Richmond,   offers  her  ser-  1 
vices  in  that  connection.     Her  arrange- 
ments will   enable    her   to   make   cash  \ 
purchases  of  shoes,  millinery  and  every  | 
description  of  dry  goods  to  the  best  ad-  ' 


vantage  :  and  all  articles  will  be  selected 
by  herself.  Special  attention  paid  to 
orders  for  suits  made  by  the  most  stylish 
and  fashionable  dress-makers.  The 
terms  are  a  commission  of  4  per  cent., 
and  cash  to  accompany  all  orders. 
Terms  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  specified  in 
Confidential  Circulars. 
Address 

Mrs.  JNO.  WILKINSON. 

308  east  Main  Street, 
Nov-tf  fiichmond.  Va. 


IMPEOVED    STOCK. 

Thoroughbred  Shorthoru  Cattle, 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkslnre  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  by 

S.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly  Cidpeper,  Va. 

.A-LD  Eli  IX  E'^r 

HEIFERS  and  COWS 

FOR.    SA.IjE. 

Served  by  a 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL. 

B.  H.  JOHNSTCtN. 
Aug  2t  Alexandria,  Va. 


The  lar^TPSt  and  most  ronipletp  Slork  uf 
Frait  nnrt  4»riininental  Ti-oes  in  liio  C.  S. 
Priced  Catalogues  sent  as  follows  :    No.  I, 

Fruits,  witli  colorecl  plate.  15  cts.;  pl:)iii,  10  cts.  No.  8, 
Oruamental  Trees,  e  c,  withVlate,  25ets.;  plnin.locts. 
No.  3.  Gree:h.:.'i^e  :    No.  4,  wholesale,  aud  No.  5,  List 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE   PICS, 


I  offer  for  sale  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  of  all  ages,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  breed- 
ing and  quality  by  any  in  the  country,  as  will  be  attested  by  the  following  record  : 
At  the  State  Fair  of  Alabama,  a  YOUNG  BOAR,  bred  by  me,  took  1st  prize, 
and  three  of  his  sisters  wsre  1st  prize  winners  at  the  Georgia  State  Fair,  at  At- 
lanta ;  while  at  the  latter  place  a  THREE  MONTHS  BOAR  PIG,  bred  and 
sent  by  me,  was  "the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him."  All  the  above  were  sent 
out  to  customers,  in  the  usnal  course  of  business,  without  any  special  selection 
for  showing  purposes,  thus  proving  the  general  high  qualities  of  my  shipments. 
At  the  Maryland  State  Fair,  my  herd  took  six  1st  prizes,  outstripping  every  com- 
petitor;  while  at  the  State  Fair  of  Virginia,  they  won  three  2nd  and  three  1st 
prizes  in  the  face  of  very  heavy  competition,  showing  against  animals  bred  by 
some  of  the  best  breeders,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  some  of  which  had 
already  taken  sweep-stakes  prizes  in  the  Western  States  and  Canada. 

Parties  who  have  seeu  my  stock  at  home,  or  at  any  of  these  Fiirs,  need  no 
further  reference.  To  them,  and  to  those  who  have  bought  from  me,  I  refer 
persons  wishing  to  purchase  who  have  not  time  to  call  and  make  their  own 
selections. 

ALEX.  M.  FULFORD, 

<jec_  BEL   AIR,  Maryland. 

jA,  ix  gr  o  r  a,    C3r  o  ^  t  s  , 

BRED    PURELY    PROM    IMPORTED    STOCK. 

My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years. 
are  thoroughly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  ,very  fond  of 
weeds,  brush,  briers.  &c.,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  suoh  land,  they  prove  invaluable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  silk. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Fairs 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  trom  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class,  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Address.  P.  S.  PULMER, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills,  Appomattox  Co., 
Va.   Please  state  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,     dec-ly 

H.  THEO.  ELLYSON, 

BOX  73, 

Breeder  of  High  Class  Poultry, 

Light  Brahmas,  Dark  Brahmas, 
Partridge  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Black  Hamhurgs. 
Also, 


"V^.   AT^.   ESTILL, 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported    Stock.     Young  Stock 

For  Sale.  |     Pekix,  Rouen  and  Cayuga  Ducks. 

^^^■^y  I      My  birds  are  bred  from  the  best  stock 


.  _  _  ,  .  ,  „   I  and  are  kept  in  separate  yards.     Eggs 

fflfJO  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terrasa' dSo    „,,„    it. „„',..„     ,x»    Gi..<3^vt       U^'-U^   f«- 
|J>UD  outfit  free.     II.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Port- I  ™R    HATCHING    IN     SEASON.       V\  rite  for 

land,  Maine.  Jan-ly        what  yOU  want.  Oec. — tf 


¥.  C,  VIRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  R.  R. 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUR,  Receiver. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  Nov.  11, 1877,  Passenger  Trains  will  run  as  follows, 


SOUTH  BOUND. 

EXPRESS. 

MAIL. 

ACCOMDN. 

Wasliington  le 

Alexand-ia 

Gordonsville  

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg ar 

2  55  a.  m. 

3  25     " 

7  03     " 

8  00     '< 
10  35     " 

2  29  p.  m. 
2  35     " 

8  10  a.  m. 
8  40     "■ 
12  45  p.  tn. 
1  50     " 
5  00     " 

6  50  p.  m. 

7  20     " 
a  11  55     " 

Conn't  to 

Richmond 
&      Hunt- 

ington. 

NORTH  BOUND. 

EXPRESS- 

MAIL. 

ACCOMDN. 

Dundee  le 

1  30  p.  m. 
1  35     " 
4  15     " 

7  20     " 

8  10     " 
12  00  night. 
12  30  a.  m. 

9  45  a.  m. 
12  35  p.  m. 

2  05     " 
6  05     " 

6  35     " 

Connect 

C.  &   0. 

Lynchburg 

Chariot  tea  villa 

East    & 
West. 

Gordonsville 

Z  3  30  a.  m. 

7  25     " 

Washington 

7  55     " 

All  trains  daily  on  main  line. 

The  EXPRESS  SOUTH  bound  connects  at  Lynchburg  for  the  West  and 
Southwest,  and  at  Danville  for  the  South,  South  East  and  South  West. 

The  MAUj  south  bound  connects  with  C.  &  0.  East  and  West,  and  at  Lynch- 
burg for  the  South  and  South  West;  at  Manassas  for  Strasburg,  except  Sunday. 

For  WARRENTON  8  10  a.  m.  daily. 

GORDONSVILLE  LOCAL  leaves  Alexandria  9  40  a.  m.,  and  arrives  at  Gor- 
donsville 7  00  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday.  Leaves  Gordonsville  4  40  a.  m,  ,aad 
arrives  at  Alexandria  2  40  p.  m.  daily,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Washington  daily,  except  Sunday,  at 
8  10  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  8  40  a.  m.  Returning,  leave  Strasburg  5  00  a.  m., 
and  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  2  15  p.  m. 

North  bound  trains  make  close  connection  with  Balto.  &  Ohio  and  Balto.  & 
Potomac  trains  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  to  all  points 
North  and  Northwest. 

The  Express  Train  has  SLEEPING  CARS  through,  without  change,  between 
New  York  and  Lynchburg,  and  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 

Through  tickets  to  the  South  and  West. 

J.  M.  BROAD  US,  G.  T.  A. 


S.  SPENCER,  Supt  Transp'n. 
dec 


"HOME  FERTILIZERS," 

[Copyrighted.] 

CAN   BE   MADE    PER    FORMULA 

AT  LESS  THAN  $15.00  PER  TON. 


The  Cheapest  and  the  Best 

Don't  take   our   word,   we   sell   it 
and  of  course  think  so,  but  in- 
quire. 


You  will  find  the  names  of  many  lead 

ing   farmers   in    Maryland,   Virginia, 

and  in  North  and  South   Carolina 

who  have  used  it  from  one  to  five 

years.  We  give  their  Postoffice 

Write  to  them  and  get  their 

views  and  their  experience 

Send  for  Circular,  with 

recipe  and  instructions 

for  making  and  using 

it. 

BOYKIN,  CARMER  &  CO. 
Wholesale  Dealers  and  Druggists  in  all 

CHEMICALS 

FOR   FERTILIZERS. 

jan-tf.  


GRAND  TRIUMPH  IN  HORTICUL- 
TURE. 

The  crowning  results  of  eighteen  years 
of  care  and  toil  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. Fine  plants  from  the  original 
stock  of  Felton's  new  berries,  Cinde- 
rella and  Continental  Strawberries, 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberries 
nine  years  tested;  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  four  best  paying  market  ber- 
ries. All  amateurs,  fruit-growers  and 
market-men  should,  by  all  means,  have 
them.  Illustrated  circulars  free  to  all. 
Please  send  for  one,  and  oblige 
GIBSON  &  BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit-growers, 

jan  4t  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE. 
By  Rambeau,  first  prize-winner  at 
two  last  State  Fairs,  out  of  seven  eighths 
Jersey  cow,  which  took  first  prize  two 
years  ago  aa  best  grade  Jersey,  and 
first  premium  at  last  State  Fair  as  the 
best  dairy  cow  of  any  breed.  Price, 
twenty  dollars. 

O.  A.  CRENSHAW. 


Richmond,  Va. 


jan-lt 


THOROUGHBRED   CHESHIRES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

I  am  breeding  upon  this  principle. 
While  retaining  a  long  body,  to  bned  as 
broad  and  deep  and  loith  as  heaini  hams 
and  shoulders  as  possible.  Well-fed 
pigs  at  nine  months  dress  from  350  to 
460  lbs.     Send  for  Circular. 

E.  W.  DAVIS, 

.ian-2t  Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y. 


Berkshires  8l  Southdowns 

TWENTY-THREE  YOUNG  PIGS 
for  sale — some  fit  for  service.  Perfect- 
ly marked.  The  get  of  imported  Sir 
Stephen  by  Wanderer,  at  Seven  Hamp- 
ton, England. 

Also,  THREE  WEBB  SOUTHDOWN 
BUCKS.  Stock  selected  with  great 
cai-e.  Stock  boxed  and  delivered  to 
station.     J.  PENNOCK  COATES, 

janlt       Catlett's,  Fauquier  CO.,  Va. 

TW.  REYNOLDS,  Cuckoo,  Va  . 
.  will  sell  several  pairs  ESSEX 
PIGS,  2  months  old,  for  $10  per  pair. 
Also,  B.  B.  Red  Game  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
13;  W.  F.  B.  Spanish  Eggs,  $1.50;  S. 
S.  Hamburg  Eggs,  $1.50;  Bronze  Tur- 
key Eggs,  $3 ;  Pekin  Ducks,  $3.  A  few 
Fowls  for  sale  yet.     Address    • 

J.  W.   REYNOLDS, 
jan-3t Cuckoo.  Vsl 

en  harvest  for  Asents.  Wp  semi  free, 
our  newlO-pagc  illiistralfd  cat.iIoLjUe 
of  Jewelry  and  Watches,  with  instruc- 
tions  Iiow  to  malte  inonov.  Aildress, 
M.  CRONEGH  &  CO.,  Philadel- 
ptiia.  Pa.,  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Oct 


HOLBROOK  PLOW  COS 

New  Swivel  Plows,  1, 2  &  3 
^o^se,  avoid  chmd  and  back 
furrows,  and  luivc  peculiar 
advanlaf,'es  over  all  oilier 

Swivel  Plows.   Prices  low. 

•^ti^^^^  5.ChatlianiEow.  Boston,  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBE   TO 
SOUTHERN 

PUMI  AID  FAEIE. 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

— AND— 

For  Sale  at  the  College  Farm. 

The  Swine  are  bred  directly  from  recent  importations,  and  from  the  stock  of 
Maj.  J.  T.  Cowan,  and  A.  M.  Bowman,  Esq.  At  the  head  of  the  Shorthorn  herd 
is  the  Bates  Bull,  Pialeigh,  bred  by  Maj.  Cowan;  sire  and  dam  both  bred  by 
Abram  Renick,  of  Kentucky,  and  both  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  family. 
This  Bull  is  believed  to  be  equal  in  breeding  and  quality  to  any  in  the  State. 
The  cows  are  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  William  A.  Stuart,  George  W.  Palmer, 
and  John  T.  Cowan,  and  are  animals  of  good  pedigrees  and  excellent  qualities. 
Stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  farmers  to  obtain 
them.     Correspondence  invited. 

Address  Col.  NORBORNE  BERKELEY 

julv — tf Blaoksburg.  ^rnntgomery  County.  Va. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM. 

THOROUGHBRED  AND  GRADE  JERSEY  CATTLE,  BERKSHIRE, 
ESSEX  and  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE, 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP,  from  the  best  importations— Ewes  iu  lamb 
to  rams  bred  by  Mr.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  and  imported  '"Royal  Man- 
chetter  2nd,"  bred  and  used  by  Lord  Walsingham,  England. 

"Walnut  Grove  stock  received  its  share  of  Premiums  at  the  different 
State  Fairs  this  tall. 

Prices  moderate.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT, 

]u-tf  Waynesboro'  Ya. 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE.  ;  B.  H.  JOHNSTON, 
I  EVERGREXE    STOCK     FaRM,    XEAR   AlEX- 

I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pigs  of  I  axdria,  Virgixia. 

different  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars  j      Breeder  of  Jersevs   and   Alderneys, 

twelve    months   old,    for  sale.     Prices  i  registered  and  unregistered,  from   the 

moderate.     Address  I  best  butter  stock.     Also  Berkshire  Pigs 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD,  bred  from  best  imported  stock.     Prices 

Oct— tf  Richmond.  Va.        reasonable.  mh-ly 


(tjl  9  «  rtay  at  home.    Agents  wanted.   Outfit  I  mr    ,        <t«00  P*""  <^^^  ^^  home.     Sa 
kplZi  and  terms  l.ee.    Xx.ujl  i:  <_u.,  ^n  -   -..-   '  vO    lO   kpZU  worth  So  free.     STIX^^OX  & 
■^^^'ng'  jan-ly,      1  CU-,  Portland,  Maine.  jau-ly 

T^MALL  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Great  American,  Durand  Beautv.  Cumberland  Triumph,  Cinderella.  Continet- 
tal,  and  all  Best  Strawberries.  Early  Prolific,  Reliance.  Brandywine,  and  all  best 
Raspberries;  Wilson's  Early  and  all  best  Blackberries;  also  Currants.  Grapes, 
Peach  Trees,  &c.,  &c.,  all  reliable  and  at  Hard  Pan  prices.  Send  for  Price 
iist,  and  oblige  JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

J^^"tf  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


==^BLACf<  BE:L.£...=^s^ 


-- —  TOM  PINCH.  =- 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  HERD  OF 

IMFOHTED    BBRKSHIRES 

IN    THE    SOXJXHE. 

From  the  pens  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  in  England,  Messr 

Heber  Humfrey,  Capt  Arthur  Stewart  and  Russell  Swanwick. 

I  have  now  on  hand,  and  offer  at  reasonable  prices,  a  beautiful  lot  of 
Pigs  from  my  Imported  Sows,  bred  to  the  most  celebrated  boars 
owned  by  the  above-named  distinguished  breeders.  Also  a  number  of 
Choice  Pigs  out  of  my  Tiioroughbred  Sows,  by  first-class  boars, 
as  good  as  any  offered  by  any  breeder  in  the  North  or  South, 

Will  sell  several  choice  Berkshire  Sows  in  pig  to  IMPORTED  "TIM 
PINCH,"  and  two  boars,  "Gen.  Scott"  and  "Gen.  Johnson,"  now  ready 
for  service,  and  suitable,  in  breeding  and  points,  to  do  credit  to  any 
herd. 

I  also  offer  a  few  Choice  Animals  (young  bulls  and  heifers)  from  my 
superior  herd  of 

Many  of  them   prize   winners,  and   selected  from   the  best  breeders  in 
America  and  Scotland.     Also, 

PURE  BRED  ESSEX  FIKS, 

And 

Thordughbred  and  Grade  Jersey  Cattle. 

I  have  just  added  to  my  herd 

LIVERPOOL'S  SMITHEREEN 

Son  of  Old  Lady  Liverpool  (Sallie  6th)  and  by  Sraithereen. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  I  am  breeding  from  three 
hoars  and  fifteen  soivs,  and  can  furnish  pigs  not  related  on  either  side, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  breeder  in  the  State  can  say. 

Address  A,  R.  VENABLE.  Jr., 

sept—  Farmville,  Vcu 


The  Poultry  World, 

Hartford  Conn.,  rakes  rank  over  all  journals 
of  its  kind  In  America.  Vol.  7  bt^gins  January, 
1S7S.  ()rder  tbisbest  and  cheapest  of  poultrr 
monthli&s.  It  is  original,  fresb,  and  practical 
always.  81.2.5  a  year.  Elegantly  illusrated, 
each'uiontb.  Only  To  cents  extra  sivcs  every 
subscriber  12  splendid  fowl  Chroinos,  an- 
nually: ETcry  poultry  man  should  have  this  es- 
pecially good  Monthly — which  is  entirely  devot- 
ed to  their  interests'.  Now  is  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe for  1S7S ! 

Address  H.   H.  STODDARD, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
jan-tf. 


FEBFECTED   BUTTEB 

(~^r)T  OT?  Recfmmeuded  by  the  agri- 
'»-''-'-■-''-'-"•  cultural  press,  and  thous- 
ands of  the  best  dairymen.  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  it  is,  what  it  costs,  who  uses  it,  and  where 
you  can  get  it,  write  to  Wells,  Richakdson  a 
Co.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 
jan-2t. 


P  WEST  I    ALADDIN 


&i0f^S' I  SECURITY  0?L, 

THE  BEST  HOUSEHOLD  CIL  IN  USE. 

#arranted  15G  Degrses  Fire-Testi 

WATEa,  WKITE  IX  COIiOR. 
Fally  Deodorized. 

WBLLflOTEXPLODE 

HIGHEST   A'WARD 

AT 

Cei^terfj^iaiSxposltfon 

Wor  Excelleii&e  of  Majiu.factui:e 

AND  IlIGii  FIRE  TEST, 


-^^mMMmm 


Fifty  pages — 300  Illustrations   with  Descrip- 
tions of  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Veg- 

tables  in  the  world,  and  t/ie  way  to  grow  them 

all  for  a  Two  Cent  ix)sta2e  stamp.    Printed  in 
German  and  English.        "  I 

"Vick's  Flo-wer  and  Vegetable  G-arden,  i 
50  cents  in  paper  covers;  in  elegant  cloth  covers,  i 
Sl.OO.  I 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Mag-azine. 
32  pages,  fine  Illustration.-;,  and  Colored  Plate  in 
everv  number.    Price  Sl.io  a  year;  Five  copies' 
for  «.00.  i 

Address,      JAMES  VICE,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     i 

ian-tf.  I 


SEEDS!  FERTILIZE  S! 

\\  e  have  a  fine  line  of  specialties  for 
the  Southern  trade.  We  can  fill  all 
seed  orders  from  our  Southern  friends 
for  new  crop  after  October  1st.  Prompt 
shipments  of  fertilizers  and  seeds.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Circulars. 
CHARLES  .T.  WE.STALL. 

Nov-6t  88  Warren  St.,  X.  Y. 

J~'\S\''R'EYK'OLL)S"''"Cuckoo,  Vir- 
(  gin  a,  will  sell  one  pair  Black 
High-flying  Tumbler  Pigeons  for  $.5; 
one  pair  Mottled  Tumblers  for  $3;  one 
pair  Black  Baldheads  for  ■^d  :  also  first- 
class  Fantail  Barbs  and  Pouters  cheap  ; 
one  pair  White  Polish  Fowls,  S7  ;  Game 
fowl  of  the  best  strains.  Price,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  A  few  Silver  Spangled 
Hambiirgs,  Todd's  strain.  Correspond- 
ence solicited  and  carefully  answered. 
Nov- It 


Commission  House  of  Hull  A-  Scot- 
ney,  346  N.  Water  st.„Phila.  deal- 
ers in  Vegetables,  Fjuit,  Produce. 
Furs,  iScc.  Marking  Plates,  Tass, 
Price  Lists,  etc.,  on  application 


Endorsed  If  the  Ins'iranee  Ccmpanies, 

Mead  ikis  Certificate — Gns  of  Many. 

Ho'VfARD  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Balti- 
:.ioiis,  Baltimore,  Dec.  2'Jd.  VSiL— Messrs.  C.  West 
&  Sura, — Genllemen:  Having  used  the  various 
.-(lis  Gold  in  this  eily  for  illuminating  purposes,  I 
take  t>leasure  in  recommending  your  "Aladdin 
Security  Oil"  as  the  snfeft  aiui  best  ever  used  in 
our  household,  Yoiii-s  trulv, 

[Signed]  AXDilEW  HEKSE,  President 

Maiiuiacinred  by- 
Co  ^5f  EST  <&  SO^'S,  ISaltlmore. 

Try  it}  aiid  yo^  will  isse  ao  other. 

Oct-G  t 

ASOUrHERN  LADY  OF  EXPE- 
rience,  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  now  a  resident  of  New  York  City, 
WILL  MAKE  PURCHASK-S  of  all  kinds  of 
Dress  Goods,  Millinery,  Children's 
Wear,  Books,  Music  and  Musical  In- 
struments. (Pianos  a  specialty),  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  &c.,  without  commission 
from  the  person  ordering.  Circulars, 
containing  full  particulars,  with  refer- 
ences of  the  highest  order,  sent  free,  on 
application  enclosing  stamp.  Adrress 
Mrs.  HELEN  M.  DECKER, 
oet —  Box  5o4o  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Decker  is  a  Midowwho  lost  her 
husband  in  the  Southern  Army.  We 
can  confidently  recommend  her  to  our 
patrons. — L.    R.  D. 


CESTEN- 


STOOKBRIDGE 

MANURES 

Originated  by  Professor  Slockbridge,  Proffesior  of 

Agriculture, in  the  Ma.isacfiiiseUs  Agri- 

ctiUural  College. 

The^e  manures  are  made  for  different  crops, 
and  have  been  used  for  five  years  by  farmers 
both  North  and  South.  We  manufacture  for 
the  following,  and  many  other  cr<  ps: 

Corn  (For  one  acre,  4  bags,  SOO  pounds)    ?20. 

Tobacco  For  1  acre,  10  bags,  2000  pounds)  S55. 

Potatoes  (For  1  acre,  2  bags,  40*)  pounds^  SIO. 

Strawbereies  (  For  1  acre,  8  ba^s  1200 
pounds)  S32. 

Also  for  nearly  all  market  vegetables. 

These  manures  are  made  to  carry  out  each 
crop,  and  are  us^d  alone  without  stable  dung. 
.KS*Send  for  pamphlet  mailed  free. 

"W.  H.  BOWKEE  &'  CO.,  Boston 

jan-tf. 


a;s%,m  & 


TO  BE  READ  CAREFULLY  BY  ALL  LOVERS  OF 


Orflce  o/ (fte  Amkrican  Family  Bible  Pcelisiiino  Co.,  Cincinnalf.  O..  Ort.  i,  18H  I 
Wh^eeAS,  The  American  Family  Bible  Pnblishins  Company,  hariog  been  organized  for  the! 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Familr  Bibles  and  other  Religions  Publications,  and  as  the  sale  of  its  other  I 
publications  has  made  the  Company  self-sustaining,  be  it  therefore  I 

Resohed. TiiHti-a  future  our  general  and  branch  offices  are  hereby  instructed  to  sell  oar  lime  of  I 
new  and  improved  Family  Bibles  at  such  prices  as  will  corer  cost  of  manufacture.  f 

Pursuant  to  above  instructions,  we  are  now  filling  orders  for  our  Ne'^^'  and  IM-I 
PROVED  ?9. 00  Bible  at  $4.00,  and  our  $15.00  Bible  at  $6.00.  which,  in  addition  to  the| 
I  Old  and  New  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  contains  NEARLY 

2000   ILLUSTRATIONS, 

!  AKD  OVER  lOO  ADDITIONAL  FEATURES.  AMOXG  WHICH  ARF  A  BIBLE  DICTIONAKT. 
HISTORY    OF    THE    BIBLE,    LIFE    OF    CHRIST.    LIVES    OF    THE    APOSTLES. 
HISTORY     OF    RELIGIOUS     DENOMINATIONS,    CITIES    AND    COUN- 
TRIES OF  THE    BIBLE,  ANIMALS  OP  THE    BIBLE.  EASTERN 
MANNERS     AND      CUSTOMS,      PHOTOGRAPH     ALBUM, 
MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE,  AND  FAMILY  RECORD. 

STYLES,  PRICES,  AND  CONDiTIONS. 

This  splendid  Koyal  Quarto  £dition  of  the  Bible  is  made  self-explaining. I 
being  a  complete  Library  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  amount  of  matter  (extr»)| 
aside  from  the  Bible  proper,  if  bound  in  separate  volumes,  would  cost  $20.00.  These  Bl- 
blse  are  printed  with  a  clear  and  large  type  on  paper  of  first-class  qualitv.  The  bind- 
ings are  of  the  most  durable  and  attractive  character.  Size  10>^  by  12^2  inches. 
STYLE  A.   American  Morocco,  Crushed  Panel,  Gilt  Centre  Stamp,  Marbled  Edges,  nearly 

1200  Illustrations,  1130  Pages.  ---._.._  $4«00| 

STYLE  Di  French  Morocco,  Raised  Panel,  Gilt  Centre  Stamp.  Gilt  Edges.  Photograph  I 

Album,  nearly  2000  lUustratijns,  1400  pages.  Superb  Extra  Presentation  Edition.  S€<00| 

Bibles  can  be  returned  and  money  will  be  re-l 

Qded,  if  purchasers  are  not  satisfied.    Givel 

Express  Oj^ce.    The  saiestj  manner  fo  send\ 

tnoneVtis  by  Post-office  Monev  Orlor,  or  Registpred  Letters      Address  all  communications  to 

AMB£IOAM  FAiOl?  BIBLE  Puljiishing  Company,  Ko.  178  W.  Fourth  St.,  CiaiiaaaS,  O.i 
iyW"e  irlll  send  either  of  our  Bibles,  C.O.D.,withprivile»re  of  examining,  on  receipt  of  ONE  SCLLAS  , 
^^Cnt  this  out.  as  it  annears  but  once._^3 


NOTE  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS,  fu^^ 

Full  Name.  Post  OJ^ce.  County,  and  Slate ;  also,  nearest  E 


t53ig^;fe:i?ict^;t 


mperial  l  . 


A  ..-^ 


inuilcrt  FR! 

rH  P('i-Ii'*:ir.ts.    Tfr.con-         _ 
taius  colored  pltic,  500  encT.ivti 
About  150  parses,  and  full  d->.;ri 

pricMand  dircolions  rorrlan;i-;.'j 

v.iriefies  of  Tesetable  and  Kiowc-r  f-Vr^T  Plants    Pr>-P=  ri» 
JnraluabSo  to  Hi!.    Send  fori',.        /■    ■    ^  .  ^-"-i-s.  i.ia. 

D.  m.  FHIiriT  &  CO.,  Detroit,  STicj. 
I  rjaD-4t.  

A  thoroughbred  Alderney  bull  about 
four  years  old.  Price,  fifty  dollars  on 
cars  at  Amherst  Courthouse,  Va.  He 
is  perfectly  gentle  and  a  handsome  ani- 
mal. He  is  not  registered,  but  is  of 
registered  stock,  and  is  entitled  to  reg- 
istration. A.  C.  HARRISON, 

jan-lt        Amherst  Courthouse,  Va. 

THORoroHBRED  Shorthorn  and  "Jersey 
(H.  R.)  Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Beikshire  Pigs  of  the  purest  and 
most  fashionable  strains  for  sale  at 
"Clinchdale,"  Bean's  Station,  Tennes- 

jan-ly      J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


Will    Make    Your    Hens   Lay, 

Winter  and  Summer,  support  Fowls  during 
moulting,  keep  them  constantly  in  fine  condi- 
diton,  and  increase  thtir  profit  100  per  cent. 
Half  of  the  chicks  die  annually.  This  makes 
bone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them. 
Packages  to  mix  wiih  50  weight  ordinary  feed, 
50  cents  ;  larger  for  SI. 00  and  S2.00.  Sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  Also  sold  by  Grocers, 
Feed  Stores,  etc. 

—LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED.— 

C.  R-  ALLEN  &  CO  ,  Box  103. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
jan-tf. 

O.   DA^VSOX    COLEMAN'S    BERD 

OF  PURE-BRED 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

will,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  of  unequal  merit.  ' 

Registered  Berkshires,  Shetland  Ponies,  .''outh- 
down  Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  Game  Chickens. 
COLIN  CAJttfiKON,  BrickcrviUe,  Pa. 

jan-lyr. 


ne  rxRqvnjL^  sefjlr^tob 


;  £  Jg    TTailei  bo  Gruii.  ^a»^  Ooe  Belt  only.  « 

Threshers  axd  Horse  Powers  of  all 
KiKDS  A  Specialty. 
Send  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR. 

mh-tf      York.  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thome,  and 
is  of  Ihe  most  suptrior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
Trill  conrince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  ELs- 
sex  is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
mav — iv  ChaT!f'TTe>vi]]p.  Ta. 


ELLERSLIE  FARM.— 
THOEOriHEEED  AND  HALF  BP.ED 

HORSES 

Pure  S&ortlioru  Cattle  &  Berbliire  Pl£s 

For  sale.     Addre&s 

R.  J.  HAXCOCK. 

jan         Overton.  Albemarle  eo..  Va. 

FOR    SALE. 

BEGISTEEED  JEP^EYS  from   choice  slock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QLIXBY, 
Loudoun  Stock  Farm. 
sex>-ly  Aldie.  Lcmdoun  county.  Va. 

BERKSHIRES   FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of 
Pigs.  Boars  6  Moxths  Old.  axd  a  Few 
Brood  Sows.     Address 

DR.  0.  A  CRENSHAW, 
Aug  tf  Richmond,  Va. 


Dr.  F.  DAVISON, 

711  Grace  Street,  between  7th  and  8th. 
Ofi5ce  hours  from  9  A.  M.   to  5^  P. 

-'J-  .I'uW-ly 

TROTTING  1-  HARXE.SS  HORSES 

JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd register), 

SHETLAND  PONIES. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK 

SHIRE  PIGS. 

For  sale  by 

CAMPBELL  BROWN, 
Spring  Hill,  Maury  co.,  Tenn. 

^.~i.-~i  ^  s^TT  a  ^^f  ek  to  Asents.  Samples  free. 
'^         T'  V  '  '    P.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 

TOTimame  printed  on   40  Mixed  Cird 
foriuc.    STEVEXS  BEOS.,  Xorthford,Con., 


T  AGER  BEER,  ALE  an  d  PORTER 
ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  THE  TRADE 

AXD  THE 

PUBLIC  GENERALLY 

I  have  erected,  in  connection  with  the 
James  River  Brewery,  an  establishment 
for  the  bottling  of 

LAGER  BEEPt,  ALE  AND  PORTER, 
and  am  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orders 
in  quantities  to  suit  customers. 

Having  adopted  the  latest  and  most 
important  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  healthful  beverages, 
(recommended  by  the  medical  profes, 
sion)  I  can  furnish  as  good  an  article  as 
can  be  found  anywhere,  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

|@"  All  GOODS  delivered  to  any 
part  of  the  city  and  to  all  depots,  free 
of  charge. 

D.  G.  YUENGLING,  Jk.,^ 

jnly-ly  Richmond,  Va. 

PURE    BRED 

SHORTHORi  CATTLE. 

L:otswo(^  anb  Soutltboifn  Slieep 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

For  sale  at  'CLIXCHDALE,"  Beans  Station 
Grainger  countv,  Tenn. 
jan-ly  '         J.  T.  i  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


THOROUSHBRED  STOCK. 


I  am  breeding 

DEVON      CATTLE,      LEICESTER, 

SOUTHDOWN     and      MERINO 

SHEEP.  POLAND-CHINA. 

BERKSHIRE   AND    ESSEX    PIGS. 

My  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  took  many  first 
premiums  at  Piedmont,  Lynchburg  and'PJch- 
mond  Fairs.  All  bred  from  the  most  noted  and 
fashionable  strains  of  Prize  Winninsstock.  Se- 
lected with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in'the 
United  States.  Send  for  price  list.  Address 
F.  W.  CHILES, 

jan-ly  TolersvUle,  C.  k  O.  R.  R.,  Va. 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, kc,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE, 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lynchburg,  Va, 


ESSEX  PIGS!  ESSEX  PIGS!  ESSEX  PIGS!  ESSEX  PIGS 

The  Largest  Herd  of 

PURE  BRED  ESSEX 


r  For  the  next  month  or  six  weeks,  I  will  send  to  any  reader  of  the  Southern 
rianter  and  Farmer  very  choice,  pure-bred  ESSEX  PIGS,  from  two  to  three 
months  old,  at  the  following  reduced  rates  : 

§°^'' ••••; 8  18  I  Boar  and  three  sows,  not  akin $  65 

Hoar  and  sow,  not  akin 35  |       "  four         "         "         80 

Boar  and  two  sows,  not  akin 50  |       '•  six  "         "  ,'       100 

The  Pigs  will  be  boxed  and  food  furnished   for  the  journey,  and  delivered  at 
express  office  without  extra  charge.     I   guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  uiffs  • 
SIX  TO  EIGHT  MONTHS  ULD. 

Choice  pigs  six  to  eight  months  old  at  the  following  low  rates  :  Boar,  $25  ;  boar 
and  sow,  not  akin,  $45  ;  boar  and  two  sows,  $63;  boar  and  thi^e  sows,  $80. 

I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs.  If  desired,  only  one  third  of  the 
money  need  be  paid  in  advance.  Balance  C.  0.  D.  For  further  information, 
a^^ress  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.  Enfield,  N.  C,  August  2,  1877. 

Ihe  tno  of  pigs  you  sent  me  arrived  safely,  and  please  me  very  much. 

L.  G.  ESTES. 

Ash  Grove  Farm,  Vienna,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  23,  1876. 
I  am  better  and  better  pleased  with  the  Essex  pig  you  sent  me. 
His  carcass  is  a  model — and  a  marvel. 

As  I  already  have  "Dinah,"  I  have  called  him  "  Villikins." 
May  it  be  long  before  "both  lie  in  one  grave." 

FRANKLIN  SHERMAN. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  18.  ]877. 
JJear  Sir, — The  Boar  you  sent  me  is  the  perfection  of  an  Es.-^ex.     He  might  be 
a  little  longer  in  the  body,  but  take  him  all  and  all,  he  is  about  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  any  pig  I  have  owned.     His  get  of  pigs,  of  which  we  have  over  fifty,  are 
extra  fine.  RICHARD  PETERS. 

.  Austin,  Texas. 

Ihe  pigs  arrived  yesterday,  and  looked  remarkably  well. 

To  say  that    I    am  thoroughly  pleased,  is    scarce  enough.     I   am  more   thaa 
pleased,  and  you  have  my  thanks  for  giving  me  more  than  my  money's  worth. 

I  have   two  Scotchmen  in    my  employ  who  weie    in    ecstacies  over   them  (for 
Scotchmen).     I  would  not  take  $150  for  the  pair  of  pigs. 

B.  R.  TOWNSEND. 

Sykesville,  Howard  Co.,  Md. 
I  amvery  much  pleased  with  the  determination  you  manifest  to  give  me  a  good 
start  with  Essex  pigs.    The  two  sows  arrived  this  morning  in  first  rate  condition. 
The  male   pig  [sent  some  weeks   before]  is  growing   very  fast,  and   is  the    best 
looking  pig  I  have  ever  seen.  JOSEPH  BARLOW. 

Augusta  Station,  Indiana, 
Got  two  premiums  at  our  State  Fair  on  the  Essex  pigs  bought  of  you. 

A.  P.  WILEY. 


CO-OPERATiVE  STOCK  FARM, 

Frederic'kshurg ,  Va- 


AYESHIEES— Three  Herd  Book  Ayrshire  BULLS,  from  1  to  3  years  old. 

JERSEYS  (Alderneys)— Three  Herd  Book  (A.  J.  C.  C.)  BULLS,  from  2  to  4 
years  old  ;  five  choice  Jersey  BULL  CALVES,  from  4  to  8  months  old — 
all  bred  from  best  butter  stock. 

SHEEP— LAMBS  for  sale  in  season  of  the  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Shropshire 
and  Southdown  breeds — all  from  imported  stock. 

SWINE. — Ten  pure  Berkshire  SOWS  of  best  stock,  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
and  served  by  Herd  Record  Boais.  Berkshire  Pigs  always  on  hand,  and 
Essex,  bred  from  best  imported  sto  :k. 

FOWLS. — Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Partridge  Cochins.  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  from  imported  stock,  and 
premium  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Every  effort  has  been  made,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the 
best  breeding  specimens  of  all  we  advertise,  by  selecting  in  person  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  from  the  most  prominent  Northern  breeders,  and  at  the  last  two 
St.ate  Fairs  a  greater  number  of  premiums  were  awarded  to  our  stock,  in  their 
different  classes,  than  were  received  by  any  other  exhibitor.  We  sell  at  less  than 
Northern  prices,  and  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  would  refer  all  to  the  whole 
community  here  where  we  live,  and  to  all  of  our  patrons  in  Virginia  and  in  most 
of  the  other  Sout^iern  States,  and  to  those  in  the  Northern  States  whom  we  have 
supplied  with  stock,  which  we  have  always  endeavored  to  make  oar  best  adver- 
tisement.    "Co-operate"  with  us.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

Jan  Frederichd'Hrg,  Va. 

By  Crossing  with 


Your  chickens  will  then  grow  faster,  fatten  easier,  weigh  heavier,  and 
SELL  FOR  MORE  MONEY. 


Prices  for  fowls,  according  to  fancy  points : 

Pairs,  from  $5  to  $12 

Trios,  from  8  to    15 

EGGS  carefully  packed,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Prices  for  Eggs  §2.50  a  dozen. 

W^M.  L.  BRADBVBY, 

Moutclair  Farm, 
Jan—  P.  0.,  Orange  C.  H.,  Va. 


IB  "Eilx  JUL  OTST 


e^  g'^^f^t  -_^^i    wS 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847,  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  fra'sed  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  senj;  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them.  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action.  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Abbanian,  a  superb  repre- 
sentative stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866,  and 
they  came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  horse  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  and  one  half  bred,  and  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half, 
bred  rising  four  years,  and  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  she  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years  and  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
roHS  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion.  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough- 
bred and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid  and 
Stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  and  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns  and  of  popular  families,  and  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
pointment in  breeding  from  them.  Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  with  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
for  our  purposes  of  others,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  know  to  be 
what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 


jan— ly 


S.  W.  FICKLIN,   Belmont  Stock  Farm, 

near  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


Peruvian  Guano  Guaranteed. 

By  this  Brand  is  designated  J-ure  and  Genuine  Peruvian 

GllClJlO,  ill  which  the  lumps  have  been  crushed,  stones  (when  found) 
and  all  other  impurities,  removed  : — it  is,  threibre,  sold  in  ijUTev  Con- 
dition than  when  landed  from  Pevil. 

Put  up  in  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  on  which  the  ^iiavctnteecf' 
analysis  is  primed,  and  the  j^etail  pi'ice  per  ton'of  2,000  pounds 
clearly  marked. 

The  retail  price  is  fixed  aecordiiig  to  the  analysis,  at  tlie  following  rates,  which 
are  considerably  below  those  adopted  by  Inspectors  of  Fertilizers  in  this  country, 
orthe  trade  in  Europe,  thus  making  the  Guaranteed  Peruvian  Guano  the  cheap- 
est Fertilizer  in  the  world. 

For  Ammonia ITic.  per  pound. 

'•    Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 10c.  •' 

"    Reverted         '•  '•    8c.  " 

"    Insoluble        "  "    2c.  " 

"    Potash  (as  Sulphate) ^ Tic.        " 

NoXE  GExnxE  unless  put  up  as  above  and  bearing  the  following  Trade  Mark 

of  the   undersigned.   Perunan  Government  Agents  in  New  York,   and   Lead. 

cPLI^^^^  GIIa         Seals — on    which   the   Monogram   of  the   Trade  Mark  is 

PEp-^ ^^Ni    stamped — attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  twine  with 

^    pS  ^    which  the  mouth  of  the   bag  is   sewn,  to   guard   against 
_^    .  .  wOy      adulteration. 

GTr^T rt  D         "^^  ^  specimen  of  Analysis  and  Price  of  Peruvian  Guano 

^RANTE''         Guaranteed,  we  give  those  of  two  cargoes,  now  on  sale, 
respectively  designated  A  and  B. 

CARGO  A.     PRICE  MARKED  $56. 

Ammonia 6.80  percent $23  80 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.80        '•       7  60 

Reverted         "  "     11..50        "       18  40 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid 15.30        *' 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.00        "       120 

Potassa 3.70        "       ^....     5  55 


Estimated  Retail  Price $56  55 

The  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  is  $79.40  per  ton,  at  the  rates  lately 
adopted  for  valuing  fertilizing  ingredients,  by  Hon  Thomas  P.  Janes.  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  State  Inspector,  Prof.  Wm.  I 
Land.  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  are  as  follows  : 

For  Ammonia 18^c.  per  pound. 

"   Available  Pho5.  Acid,  (Soluble  and  Reverted) loAc.       *• 

"   Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 4ic.       " 

''   Potassa efc.       " 

Thus,  the  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  is  fully  i.2 per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  sellina  price.  $56  per  ton. 

CARGO  B.     PRICE  MARKED  $70. 

Ammonia .....11.50  per  cent $40  25 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 5.40       ••        10  80 

Reyerted         "  •• 10.00       "         16  00 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid 15.40       " 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 1.70       •'        68 

Potassa..     i:.30       "        3  45 


Estimated  Retail  Price $71  18 

According  to  the  rates  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Georgia,  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  commercial  value  of  this  Guano  is  $93.83  per  ton,  conse- 
quently. 34  per  cent,  above  our  seUi/ig  price.  $70  per  ton. 

We  invite  Agriculturists  <o  test  the  value  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  by  our 
Standard,  and  to  compare  the  result  with  their  selling  prices. 

LiliOTi'al  Discount  A-llo-wed  to  II>ealex*s. 
For  further  information,  Circulars,  ic,  apply  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

6m —         Agents  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  2So.  63,  Pine  Street,  X.  T. 


Prepared  Agricultural  Lime 


FOR  THE 


A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers ! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best  1 
It  Prevents  Smut! 

I  have  not  heard  of  a  single^omplaint  of  Smut  where  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

When  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  COStinO 

four  times  as  much  1 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Va.,  and  from  various  sections  of  North  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  other  costly  fertilizers  for  Wheat. 

Jno.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Planters  National  Bank,  has 
been  using  it  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  is  so 
well  pleased  svith  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on  the  various 
grasses,  that  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fall  in  preierence  to 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing  an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  particle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  $12  per  ton  cash. 

B@^  Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat. 

5®°"  Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 
last  crops  of  wheat. 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 

AGENTS.— N.  M.  Tannor,  Petersburg;  Warren  Paulett  &  Co., 
Farmville,  Va.;  Moon  &  Bro.,  Scottsville,  Va.;  R.  T.  Knox  &  Bro., 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;    J.  M.  Norvell,  New   Canton,  Va.;    Acree  & 
Walker,  Walkerton,  Va,;  Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Aug— tf 


LIGHT    BR^HM^S, 

PEA-CO  3£B 

]^i:  O  E>  E  R.  ]V 

PLYMOUTH    ROCKS. 


I  can  furnish /or  Breeders,  or  for  Exhibition  this  fall,  a  few  Trios  of  either  of 
the  above  splendid  three  varieties  of  the  best  and  largest  Fowls  in  the  world. 

Send  three  cent  stamp  for  illustrated  Circulars  containing  prices,  &c  ,  of  my 
Five  neio  Books,  and  selected  specimens  of  choice  pure-bred  Foiols.     Address 

jan— tf  GEO.  P.   BURNHAM,  Melrose,   Mass 

tmiKW  MILL,  g^^niflF^  If^H 


Spottsylvaivla  zJounty,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Poland-China, 
Essex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish, 
White  Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  by  no  one. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.  C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store, 

jan — ly  Spottsylvania,  county,  Virginia. 


Fifty  acres  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  suburban  property  with  excellent  buildings 
&c.     It  is  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  Osage  Orange,  and  has  a  frontage  on  deep  salt 
water.     The  residence  and  buildings  are  new,  and  are  in  the  centre  of  the  tract, 
and  are  on  elevated  ground  overlooking  the  city.     Excellent  water  and  healthy 
location. 

ONE  THOUSAND  CHOICE  BEARING  FRUIT  TREES 

Of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  &c.,  and  a  splendid  vineyard  of  ten  acres 
For  particulars,  address 
jan— tf  L.  GIDDINGS,  Annapolis.  Md. 


PEDIGREES  GIVEN. 

To  reduce  stock,  I  will  sell  16  Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  bred  direct 
from  imported  stock,  at  $10  each. 

C.  G.  ASHBURNER. 

Michmond,  Va. 

English  Ferrets,  $3  each,  Jan— tf 


AND   YOU    WILL 
REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


HAVE   NO    OTHER. 
CHEAPEST  PLOW  MADE. 


Unequaled  in  every  essential  of  Strength,  Durability,  Ease  of  Draft.  Ease  to 
Plowman.  Perfect  Pulverization  of  the  Soil,  Complete  Burial  of  Weeds,  Grass, 
&c.     Simplicity  of  Construction,  Entire  Freedom  from  Choking. 

Wherever  tested  by  the  side  of  any  other,  they  are  pronounced  the  BEST 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.  They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  Sandy,  Clay  and 
Hard  Land,  in  Sod,  Stubble  or  Weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  with  Less  Draught 
than  any  Plow  in  use.  and  without  Choking. 

THEY  LEAVE  NO  UNTURNED  SOIL. 

Making  some  fifteen  different  numbers,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size 
•wanted.  If  you  want  a  Plow  that  pulls  easy  to  the  team,  works  easy  to  the  plow- 
man, does  its  work  well,  covers  up  all  vegetation,  and  does  not  choke,  get  a 
Watt  Plow. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  these  Plows  on  the  strength  of  what  we  or  others  say 
of  them.  We  only  ask  a  trial.  Test  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they  do  not 
do  what  we  claim,  return  at  our  expense,  and  price  will  be  refunded.  We  warn 
you  not  to  be  deceived  by  Plows  cls,iming  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Watt 
Plow.  Get  none  but  the  Watt,  each  of  which  has  our  firm-name  and  trade-mark 
branded  on  the  beam.  The  attention  of  those  who  have  used  our  Plows  is  called 
to  our  new  sizes,  recently  constructed. 


.?A.i'2). 
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In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  this  Plow  all 
Ik  parties  are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this 
TRADE  MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Stand- 
ards have  it.     All   without  it  are  Spurious,  and 
^^^^are  made  and  used  in  violation  of  law.     All  genu- 
f^    ine  are  warranted. 


y^^ATT  &  CALL,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

1518  and  1520  Franklin  Street, 

KICHMOND,  VA. 


I  p^  Fashionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co., 
Dec-ly  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Elegant  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 


25 


20  styles,  10c. ,  post-paid. 

Dec-ly       J.  B.  HusTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE,  FOR'  A 
TERM  OF  YEARS, with  the  priv- 
ilege of  purchasing  at  a  stated  price,  a 
SMALL  FARM  in  Virginia,  tidewater  sec- 
tion preferred.  Please  address  E.  J. 
CARPENTER,  67  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
jan-lt. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

For  Parent,  Child,  Teacher,  Pastor,  Friend. 

■'  The  best  practical  English 
Dictionary  extant." — London  Quar- 
terly Review,  Oct.  1873. 

•'August  4.  1877.  The  Dictionary 
uapd  in  the  Government  Printing  OflBce 
is  Wehster's  Unabridged." 

"Indispensable  to  every  student  of 
the  English  lanaTiage." — M.  R.  Waite, 
Chief  Justice  United  States. 

Published  by 

G.  &  C.  MEREIAM, 

Dec-It  Sririiigrfield.  Mass. 

OT  (~^  50  Eleeant  Mixed  Cards. 
JL  \J  with  name.  13c.  :  20  En- 
graved. 10c.  :  25  Fun  Cards,  10c.  ;  12 
ilodel  Love  Letters,  10c. ;  20  Snow- 
flake,  loc.  ;  25  Birch  Bark.  loc.  ;  25 
flowered.  15c.  :  20  Transparent.  15c.  : 
20  Devil  Cards,  1.5c. ;  25  Comic  Enve- 
lopes, 15c.     Agent's  Outfit.  10c. 

SEA VY  BROS.. 
Dec  3t  Xorthford.  Ct. 


My  annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seed  for  1878  will  be  sent 
FREE,  in  .January,  to  all  who  apply. 
Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by 
any  seed  house  in  America,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  were  grown  on  my  six 
seed  farms.  Printed  directions  for  culti- 
vation on  each  package.  All  seed  sold 
from  my  establishment  warranted  to  be 
both  fresh  and  true  to  name  :  so  far, 
that  should  it  prove  otherwise  I  will  re- 
1  fill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marble- 
head  Squashes,  the  Marblebead  Cab- 
bages, and  a  score  of  other  new  vegeta- 
bles, I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  seed  directly 
from  the  grower,  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  New  vegetables  a 
'  specialty.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
dec— 4t  Marbl<^hpad.  Mass. 


?C'^ 


Pages  of  reading,  many  fine  Wood  Cut 
Illustrations,  and  one  Colored  Plate. 
A  beautiful  Garden  Magazine,  prii  ted 
on  elegant  paper,  and  full  of  information. 
In  English  and  German.  Price,  $1.25  a 
year:  Five  copies.  $5.00. 

Tick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden 
50  cents  in  paper  covers ;  in  elegant 
cloth  covers,  .*1.00. 

Tick's  Catalogue. — 300  Illustrations,  onlv  2  cents.     Address. 
dr- '_ '.JAMES  VICE.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester 
White,  Berkshire  and 
Essex  Pigs,  bred  and 
for  sale  by  George  B. 
Hickman. 
Also.  Fancy  Poultry. 

West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter County,   Penn. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep — ly 


Pt.     F.    LEOBETTER,  Columbia,  Tennessee, 

Breeder  and  importer  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Black  Spanish  Fowls,  and 
general  live  stock  agent.  Pigs,  the  get  of  imported  Othello  second,  and  the  great 
Longfellow,  Choice  Sallie  and  Sambo  Pigs.  Send  stamp  ;to  ensure  an  answer 
to  inquiries.  .sep— ly 


a7xa::E3 


VIRGINIA. 


AND 


CIDER  MILL 


Is  superior  to  any  MILL  now  made,  and  more  sold  annually  in  this 
market  than  of  all  other  kinds  combined.  It  does  not  grate,  but 
thoroughly  crushes  every  fruit  cell,  insuring  all  cider  the  apples  will 
yield.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

jnly— tf IVo.  13*-^0  3Xain  St.,  Ricliiiioml,  A"a., 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

SAMPLE    CARDS 

Are  now  ready   for  mailing.     Our  assortment   embraces 

TWENTY-FOUR  PATTERNS. 

Merchants  desiring  samples,  will  please  address. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MtLLS.  c;:ar:cf:esz'i::e,  Va. 


N.  G-UILBERT, 
Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved 
Blooded  Live  Stock.  Horses.  Catile. 
Cotsworld  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Ches- 
ter. Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs.  Tou- 
louse. Bremen.  Hong  Kong.  White 
China  and  Wild  Geese.  Cayuga,  Rouen, 
Aylesbury,  Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks. 
Bronze,  Blue,  Butf  and  White  Turkeys. 
Dorkings.  Brahma.  Cochin.  Guinea  and 
all  other  Fowl.  Deer.  Swans.  Peacocks. 
Pigeons,  Fggs.  ic.  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats.  Rab 
bits.  Ferret  .  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice. 
&^c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds,  and  Shet- 
land Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always 
on  hand. 

Fewfoundland   Pups  of  Centennial 
First  Premium  Stock. 

Dec-tf 


The 


Full  parricnlars  of 
this  cut  and  merits 
of  the  best  Knitting 
Machine  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


liSmb  JkBltUoc  KacUae  C«.9   CUcopee  falls.   Ma«k 


THIE 


This  journal  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors not  found  in  connection  with  any  other  pubhca- 
tion  ot  the  kind  in  this  countr}'.  It  discusses,  with  free- 
dom, all  questions  of  importance  to  the  Southern  countr}'; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  Southern  agriculture, 
but  of  Southern  opinion.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  it 
of  absolute  value  toall  of  its  readers. 

$2  PER  ANNUM,  (postage  prepaid.) 
Clubs  of  Five  or  more,       -       -       -        $1.75 
Single  Copy,  -  -       -       -    20  cents. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
good  offices  in  running  up  our  circulation.  The  larger  the 
figure  it  reaches  the  more  reading  matter  we  are  able  to 
furnish. 


AS   AN   ADVERTISING    MEDIUM 

It  furnishes  a  cheap  and  efficacious  means  of  reaching  the  Farmers  of 
the  whole  Southern  Country. 
It  goes  into  every  neighborhood  in   Virginia,   iS"orth  Carolina,  "West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  is  also  largely  circulated  in  the 
States  farther  South. 


TERMS  FOR   ADVEBTISIXG : 


One  square.  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion...82  00 

square  of  ten  lines  for  six  months_ 10  00 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  one  year 15  00 

i^  page  sis  months .". _..30  00 

y^  page  one  year 55  00 


Vo  page,  six  months _ _» S-55  00 

j|  page,  one  year „....100  CO 

1  "page,  single  insertion 20  00 

1    page,  sis  months „ 100  00 

1    page,  one  year _ ISO  00 


Outside  back  Corer,  double  rates;  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.  No  advertise 
ments  iak^n  for  front  cover. 

No  chaipe  for  advertisements  of  less  than  two  dollars. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

Payable  monthly  if  inserted  "for  less  than  three  months.  Transient  advertisers,  cash  in  ad- 
Tance. 

To  insure  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  25tb  day  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    We  adhere  strictly  to  our  printed  rates. 

All  communications  to  he  addressed  to 

L.  R.  DICKINSON,  Proprietor, 

Richnond,  Va. 


NOW  FOR  CHEAP  DRY  GOODS! 

^  ^,  X- s^^  i  XX  s    for*    E3  XT  ©  r  y  To  o  c3L  3r - 


[titeii'ling  to  have  our  store  thoroughly  renovateil  and  beautified  be" 
tore  the  ^pjniug  of  the  spriug  trade,  and  making  an  important  change 
ill  our  l)U:<ine.-5.-5,  necessitates  the  reducing  of  our  stock.  We  have,  there- 
lore,  marked  (h)\vu  tiio  prices  of  many  articles  in  order  to  accomplish 
our  object.  We  offer  great  inducements  in 
lilack  8ilks  at  (50,  (io,  75,  80.  85c.,  SI,  and  up  to  $3  per  yard— a  save 

of  from  15  to  75c.  per  yard  to  the  purchaser. 
Cream-Colored  Brocade  Silk  at  $2  worth  §3.50  per  yard, 
Cohu-ed  Silks  at  all  prices — we  call  special  attention  to  the  light  shades 

fur  evening  dresses  at  only  SI  per  yard. 
Extraordinary  bargains  in  Striped  and  Checked  Silks.     We  give  the 

lowest  prices  ever  known  in  these  goods. 
Black  Silk  Trimming  Velvets  at  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  and  up  to  $3 

per  yard  worth  $1   per  yard  more. 
Colored  Silk  Trimming  Velvet  at  SI. 50  per  yard  worth  $2  50,  and  no 

mistake;  Black  Mantilla  Silk  Velvets. 
Double-Twilled  All-Wool  Colored  Cashmeres  at  G5c,  per  yard  worth  $1. 
Black  All  Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  05,75,  85c.,  $1,  and  up  to  $1.50  per 

yard — all  25  per  cent,  below  regular  prices. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  from  10  to  50c  per  yard — a  big  reduction  has  been 

u'ade  in  this  class  of  goods. 
Knickerbocker  Suiting  at  8'c.  per  yard  worth  IGfc 
Black  Alpacas,  double  width,  at  25,  30.  35,40c.,  and  upwards,  all  worth 

30  per  cent.  more. 
Calicoes  5,  Gi,  and  SaC  per  yard. 
Bed -Tick  from  8}  to  25c.  per  yard. 

Cheviot  Shirting  at  10,  12j,  and  IGfc   per  yard — very  cheap. 
Ginghams  at  8;K  10,  and  121c.  per  yard,  worth  10,  121,  and  IG.Ic. 
White   Wool  Flannel  at  lG|c.  per  yard  worth  25c. ;  also  a  full  line  of 

White  Flannels  up  to  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Red  TA-illcd  Flanr.el,  all  wool,  at  25,  30,  35,  and  up  to  75c.  per  yard — 

all  much  below  regular  prices. 
Gray   Twilled   Flannel  at   14,  20,  25,  and   up  to  50c.  per   yard. — very 

cheap  goods.  ■■ 

Plain,  Plaid,  Striped,  and  Printed  Opera  Flannels  in  all  quantities  at 

low  prices. 
Worked   Curtain  Muslin,  H  yards  wide,  at  25,  30.  and  35  cents  per 

yard,  worth  35,  40,  and  50c. — the  cheapest  ever  offered. 
Nottingham  Lace  for  curtains  at  15, 161,  20,  25c.  and  up  to  $1  per  yard, 

all  very  much  below  regular  prices. 
Cornices,  Bands,  Loops,  and  Hooks,  for  curtains  at  extremely  low  prices, 

bome  of  the  best  bargains  ever  offered.         1 

Goods  sent  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  or  upon  the  receipt  of  the  cash  or  its 
equivalent.  Parties  ordering  goods  to  b?  sent  by  mail  will  please  en- 
close sufficient  to  pay  the  postage. 


i    -W/       >^kL  ^^^^^kum.'^-Ry^^i-,^ 
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R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufacturers, 

32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


Are  now  preparing  the  following  popular  brands  of  fertilizer  for 
cotton  and  tobacco,  containing  all  the  essential  elements  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  those  important  crops  : 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO, 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


l^TOy'^ 


TTA"! 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Auiiuoiiiated  Alkaline  Pliospliate, 

An  article  especially  prepared  for  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  Grangers.  Endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria,  Lynchburg  and  Baltimore. 

m.  STEilHED  m  DITBI  MM. 


In  store  and  for  sale. 
H^^Special  compounds  prepared  or?^    ^ 

E,.  W.  L.  RASIF  &  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
jy — tf  Baltimore. 


Subscription  $2  Per  Annum  in  Advance. 


TO  CLilIBS  OF   FIVE    OR    MOKE,  $1.75    EACB. 
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Average 

Annnal  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877,     - 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


MANTFACTURED  BY  THE 


MaDtic  aM  yirpia  FertiliziflE  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  IN  1871-76. 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Monthly,  and  this  year  will 
Probably  Exceed  18,000  Tons. 


The  standard  manure  continues  to  gro*  in  popularity  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertilizer  in  many  sections  of  Marj'land,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  ^nd  Alabama.  We  have  already  r^ub- 
lished  many  thousand  certificates,  proving  its  superiority  whenever  fairly  tested 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Cotton,  and  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  farmer  who  has  never  used 
it,  can  easily  ascertain  about  it  from  sovae  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it,  from  the  EniEKA  agent  near  him. 

It  never  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  whenever  there  is  a  fair  season,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  stated  above. 
This  increase  is  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  in 
the  market. 

OFFICES. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nos.  6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'   Warehouse,  Richmond,  Va. 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

8©*"  We  want  a  good,  live,  active  Agent  in  every  neighborhood  not  yet  cov- 
ered. Parties  applying  for  the  Agency,  are  requested  to  send  their  references 
with  their  application,  as  it  saves  trouble. 

WM.  G.  CRENSHAW,  Jr.,  WM.  G.  CRENSHAW, 

Secretary.  President. 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTEK  &  FARMEE, 

DEVOTED   TO 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Aa;rieulture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts. — Xesophos. 
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YoL  XXXIX.     RICHMOND,  VA.,  FEB.,  1878.  No.  2. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE  HABITAT  OF  THE  HANOVER  SWEET  POTATO. 

As  the  Planter  has  on  several  occasions  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  the  superior  quality  of  the  Hanover  sweet  pofato  ;  and  thinking 
it  might  be  of  interest  to' your  readers,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
a  short  sketch  of  that  portion  of  the  county  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  these  potatoes.  * 

Its  topography  may  be  described  as  follows:  In  area  it  is  somewha:  in 
the  shape  of  a  half  circle,  having  the  Chickahoraiuy  as  its  chord,  and  its 
arc  commencing  near  Atlee's  Station,  C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  sweeping 
around  by  Hawsville,  the  Old  Church  and  Black  Creek  Meeting  House, 
until  it  strikes  the  lower  end  of  its  chord  a:  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  New  Kent  line.  Its  greatest  width  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles,  and  its  length  some  fifteen  miles.  Its  soil  is  a  grayish,  sandy  loam, 
and  has  a  clay  subsoil  varying  from  a  foot  to  many  feet  beneath.  To  a 
stranger  passing  through  it  in  the  Winter  season,  it  would  be  pronounced 
sterile  and  almost  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes.  But  judge  not 
from  appearances.  All  things  considered,  it  is  not  only  the  most  favored 
section  in  the  county,  but,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  State. 

That  fine  and  almost  impalpable  sand,  which  covers  most  of  its  surface, 
was  deposited  there  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  If  we  go  back,*far  back 
into  the  night  of  time,  until  we  reach  that  immeasurable  epoch  known 
to  the  geologist  as  the  silurian,  when  the  waters  covered  all  the  now  tidal 
portion  of  the  States,  when  no  vegetation  had  as  yet  appeared  upon  the 
dry  land,  save  the  scanty  lichens  upon  the  rocks ;  a  time  when  old  Nep- 
tune had  no  listener  save  himself  to  his  own  solemn  music  as  made  upon 
the  lashing  billows ;  a  time  ante-dating  man's  advent  on  earth  by  mil- 
lions of  years — if  was  then  nature  (never  in  a  hurry)  was  bringing  in 
solution,  by  the  waters,  from  the  abrading  rocks,  and  depositing  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  that  finely  pulverized  soil  that  now  constitutes  the 
marketing  region  of  Hauovei\  What  are  the  elementary  constituents  of 
this  soil  I  know  not,  having  never  seen  an  analysis  of  it.  But  this  may 
be  said  of  it,  it  has  very  peculiar  characteristics.     When  under  proper 
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culture  and  fertilization,  it  will  pro<luce  as  heavy  cereal  crops  as  any 
lands,  responding  to  the  least  application  of  manure  with  wonderful 
promptness.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  it  especially  for  a  garden  ;  here 
the  sweet  potato  and  melpn  find  their  own  home.  Even  those  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  the  Irish  potato  and  cabbage,  which  require  a  heavier  soil, 
grow  here  to  perfection  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

It  is  the  only  intrinsically  marketing  soil  Richmond  has,  for  in  all 
other  directions,  she  is  environed  by  a  soil  cold  and  ungenial  for  general 
marketing  purposes.  It  was  this  section  that  showed  the  first  signs  of 
recuperation  in  the  county  after  the  war ;  and  was  at  its  close  the  most 
uninviting  looking  spot  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  All  was 
desolation  ;  nothing  to  be  seen  much  but  vigorous  crops  of  young  pines 
and  broomsedge.  But  our  surviving  boys  came  back  from  the  wars,  and 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  It  was  the  last  of  April,  almost  too  late  for 
their  particular  crops ;  but  the  season  was  propitious.  First  came  their 
melons,  and  next  iheir  sweet  potatoes,  and  then  they  were  safe.  Many 
of  them  who  then  had  to  reut  lands,  have  since  accumulated  enough  to 
purchase  tracts  varying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres,  and  have  built 
comfortable  and  attractive  dwellings,  and  are  fist  becoming  men  of  sub- 
stantial means,  while  a  general  appearance  of  thrift  pervades  the  whole 
section. 

The  time  must  soon  come  when  these  lands  will  be  very  valuable  to 
the  owner,  for  as  has  been  said,  there  are  no  lands  contiguous  to  the  city  of 
Richmond  possessing  the  same  superior  marketing  qualities;  and  being 
less  than  six  miles,  its  nearest  point  to  the  city,  "and  its  furthest  not  more 
than  fifteen;  while  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  strikes  its  upper  corner,  and  the 
Y.  R*R.  its  lower,  and  two  well  built  pikes  tapping  its  centre.  The  full 
producing  capacity  of  these  lauds  have  been  never  fully  reached ;  pro- 
ducing in  some  cases  as  much  as  three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  which,  at  the  average  price  of  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel, 
would  give  a  return  of  S225.  Most  any  other  vegetable  crop,  under 
good  farming,  will  yield  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dollars  to  the 
acre.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  now  shipped  through  Richmond, 
North,  at  remunerating  prices  and  with  increasing  reputation  as  to  quali- 
ty, while  a  considerable  trade  in  these  and  other  market  vegetables  is 
carried  on  with  the  towns  and  villages  lying  on  and  near  the  C.  &  0.  R  R. 

The  production  of  the  sweet  potato  is  largely  on  the  increase  in  this 
section,  and  is  the  money  crop  of  the  farmer ;  and  as  more  attention  is 
being  paid  to  it5  culture,  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
increase  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Ilanov&r  county,  Va.  E.  P.  Meredith. 

Note  by  the  Editou. — We  return  our  grateful  thanks  to  Capt.  Meredith  for 
this  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  We  may  urge  what  we  please,  in 
connection  with  the  Hanover  sweet  potato,  and  still  not  be  deemed  extravagant 
by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  excellence  of  this  glorious  tuber. 

.Mr.  Adolphcs  Tixslet  bad  at  the  Fair,  last  Fall,  a  number  of  the  stalks,  as 
they  were  lifted  from  the  hill,  with  the  potatoes  hanging  to  them.  These  were 
sent  to  Prof.  Johxsox,  of  Yale  College,  who  had  made  a  chemical  examinatioa 
of  this  potato  (the  results  appeared  in  our  pages  some  months  ago),  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  delighted  with  the  present.  As  the  Professor  published 
these  results  himself  in  SiUi7nan's  Journal,  we  had  hoped  that  our  enterprising 
growers  in  Hanover  would  have  pressed  this  advantage,  and  established  in  Bostoa 
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an  agency  to  supply  the  New  England  folks  with  them.  Even  they  are  not  averse 
to  the  good  things  of  this  world,  as  sorely  as  their  ancient  Blue  Laws  punished  a 
swain  for  kissing  his  sweetheart  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Our  good  friends  in  Hanover  will  not  esteem  us  impertinent  if  we  continue  to 
urge  them  to  inquiries  looking  to  a  market  for  these  sweet  potatoes  at  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Ships  are  now  contrived  to  transport  safely  other  perishable 
articles,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  this  too  should  not  venture  on  a  sea  voyage. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  seen  how  our  Albemarle  pippin  found  its  way 
to  the  "fast-anchored  isle.''  To  show  how  Great  Britain  buys  food  products 
from  other  people,  we  submit  below  the  figures  (taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book,  London,  1875)  of  some  of  them  in  1844  and  1874  : 

Articles  imported  for  home  consumption  into  1844.  1874. 

the  L'nited  Kingdom :  ,,  i. 

Bacon  and  hams 757.616  321,419,168 

Butter ^ 20.787.232  181,51.3,488 

Cheese 23.951.200  166,680.976 

Cocoa 3,731.256  8,803.579 

CofiFee 46,-523.188  75.892,875 

Currants  and  raisins .  56.182.112  204,744,352 

Fi.sh,  cured 9.725.296  49.358.960 

Potatoes 12.094,032  446,989,975 

Rice 51.398,864  784,313,376 

Sugar 548,568.405  1,592,273, -536 

Tea 53,147.078  137,422,563 

Tobacco 38,626.159  65,787,816 

Wheat  and  flour - 74,661,952  5,343,615,616 

The  consumption  of  eggs  imported  in  1844,  was  67,565,167,  and  in  1874, 
567,204,900.  The  population  in  1844  was  27,-525,110,  and  in  1874,  34,412,010: 
so,  if  the  volume  of  imported  food  is  any  criterion,  that  people  live  a  good  deal 
better  now  than  they  used  to. 

Now.  somebody  must  do  the  furnishing  of  these  supplies,  and  it  is  folly  for  us 
to  hold  back  with  anything  having  the  promise  of  success  shown  by  the  Hanover 
Bweet  potato.  We  are  not  in  Virginia  suffering  so  much  from  lack  of  immigrants 
as  we  are  of  "elbow  grease  "  (speaking  in  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  sense)  in 
our  own  boys ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  one  can  do  when  he  wills  to  do  it» 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

HINTS  FOR  OUR  TRUCKERS. 

•After  an  extended  tour  of  the  truck-growing  counties  of  Tidewater 
Virginia,  and  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  careful  survey  of 
the  field,  as  well  as  frequent  conferences  with  truckers  and  fruit 
growers,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestion-s,  which,  though  crude 
and  hastily  prepared,  may  be  of  some  advantage  in  eliciting  the  views 
of  others.  For  if  they  be  erroneous,  good  will  result  from  the  de- 
monstration of  that  fact;  if  correct,  no  apology  for  their  presenta- 
tion is  needed. 

The  complaint  general,  almost  universal,  of  the  Tidewater  farmers, 
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is,  that  they  obtain  such  low  prices  for  their  vegetables  and  fruits; 
that  so  far  from  realizing  any  profit  upon  their  labor,  they  actually 
lose  upon  their  annual  investments.  This  is  claimed  to  have  been 
true  for  the  past  three  years,  and  in  many  instances,  truthfully 
claimed,  beyond  a  doubt, 

Naturally,  the  question  arises,  why  is  this?  The  vegetables  and 
fruits  orrown  are  as  good  as  those  produced  from  1836  to  1873,  they 
are  put  upon  the  market  by  the  same  or  better  modes  of  conveyance, 
and  presumably  in  as  good  condition.  The  cost  of  labor  and  fertili- 
zers is  less  than  in  those  years — then  why  is  this  interest  now  un- 
profitable? 

One  answer,  an  1  we  believe  a  true  one,  is,  that  owing  to  the  "hard 
times,"  in  other  words,  the  depression  consequent  upon  the  natural 
and  inevitable  breaking  up  of  the  false  and  speculative  business  en- 
gendered by  the  late  civil  war.  and  the  transition  state  between  that 
and  a  return  to  fair  and  proper  values,  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
actual  consumption,  as  well  as  of  waste,  so  that  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand.     If  this  be  true,  what  is  the  remedy?     Plainly,  first  to 
discontinue  one  practice  which  should  never  have  obtained — a  prac- 
tice which  may  be  called  carrying  all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket,  that 
is,  planting  the  whole  of  the  farm  in   trucks  and  fruits.     At  least 
four-fifths  of  the  growers  on  the  seaboard  (those  who  are  generally 
known  as  truckers)  plant  their  entire  farm  in  vegetables  and  fruits^ 
more  especially  in  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  and  purchase 
their  provisions,  forage  and  farm  supplies  at  retail  prices  in  the  near- 
est market.     Not  one  in  five  attempts  to  grow  produce  enough   to 
feed  the  animals  necessary  to  cultivate  his  land,  much  less  to  produce 
bread   to   supply   his   family.     How   frequently  do  we  see  a  farmer 
convevinc'  a  load  of  truck  to  market   and   returning  with  a  bale  of 
hay  and  bag  of  flour,  the  latter  costing  more  than  the  proceeds  of  the 
former.     This  is  done  in   '-spite  of"   the  experience  of  the  cotton 
growers  of  the  more  Southern  States,  who  several  years  ago  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  cotton  could  only   be  King  when  its  producers 
rendered   themselves   independent  by  growing   their   own   supplies. 
"We  would  not  depreciate  the  value  of  trucks  and  fruits,  but  if  our 
growers  expect  to  realize  any  profit  from  them,  they  must  first  ar- 
ranc^e  their  crops  so  as  to  produce  sufficient  corn  and  forage  for  home 
consumption;   then  plant,  say  one-half  their  land  in   vegetables  and 
fruits,  from  which  they  will  realize  as  much  gross,  and  far  more  net, 
income  than  they  now  do  from  the  whole.   For  prices  would  advance 
in  proportion  to  the  decreased  supply,  at  least,  until  they  reached  a 
remunerative  point,  while  the  expense  of  production  would  be  greatly 
lessened. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  general  business  of  the  coun- 
try will  revive  so  rapidly  as  to  restore  at  an  early  day  a  demand  for 
vegetables  and  fruits  such  as  existed  during  the  four  or  five  years 
succeeding  the  war.  That  demand  was  created  by  the  war,  and  sus- 
tained by  "the  consumption  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  then  realizing 
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from  two  to  six  dollars  per  day ;  the  same  parties  are  now  beinc. 
either  unemployed  or  receiving  from  50  cents  to  §1.50  per  diem  ° 
It  will  be  at  best  several  years  before  a  similarly  prosperous  con- 
dition can  be  looked  for;  in  the  meantime  it  behooves  us  to  arrange 
our  industries  so  as  to  conform  with  the  circumstances  of  the  present. 

Henrico. 

[We  consider  "Henrico"  one  of  the  best  informed  gentlemen  on  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats  of  any  in  Virginia.— Ed.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
A  PREGNANT  MEMORANDUM  FROM  A  THRIFTY  FARMER. 
"  The  January  number  of  the  Planter  is  fully  up  to  the  standard      I 
bave  tried  the  people  about  my  neighborhood,  ksking  them  to  add  their 
names  to  its  subscription  list.     Some  plead  poverty,  and  some  say  that 
tliey  are  already  filled  up  with  reading  matter,  or  have  other  excuse, 
farmers,  as  a  body  (and  I  am  ashamed   to   ackuowled^re  it)    are  the 
strangest  people  on  earth.     Unlike  every  other  calling,  tT.ey  ignore  the 
very  touiidation  of  success  in  business,  information— a  proper  knowledge 
ot  their  business.     And  I  assert  to  day  that  the  oldest  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions  of  man  is  the  least  understood.     The  science  of  farming  is  a  mere 
name.     J^  uudameutal  principles  are  in  dispute,  svsteras  followed  in  some 
sections  are  discarded  in  others ;  there  is  no  settled  policy  concernin<^ 
manures,  tillage  and  rotation  ;  in  tact,  every  man  is  '  on  his  own  hook° 
and  sometimes  pulls  the  wrong  end  of  the  corri,  as  he  finds  to  hi^  sorrow 
when  he  harvests  his  crop.     The  few  who  are  trviug  by  every  means, 
and  through  every  available  source  of  information  to  elevate  the  calliuo- 
and  make  it  systematic  and  cumulative  of  fixed  facts  and  principles,  as 
developed  in  other  sciences,  have  poor  encouragement.     '  Book  farming* 
18  yet  at  a  discount,  and  the  labors  of  Lawes  and  Ville  (and  they  are 
workers  indeed)  are  unknown   to  the   masses   who   ought  to  derive  the 
most  profit  from  such  investigations.     I  cannot  help  feelino-  crioomy  when 
i  witness  such  general  disregard  of  the  true  interests  of  husbandry.  The 
light  of  Heaven  never  dawned  on  a  fairer  or  better  laud  than  Virginia, 
nor  one  more  marred  by  the  ignorance  and  improvidence  of  man.  °And 
yet^  should  we  despair  of  making  it  brighter  and  more  fruitful?" 

Note  by  the  Editor— We  take  the  above  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  us 
by  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State.     He  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  farm  and 

plenty  of security  debts.    What  a  deal  of  trouble  this  -'mere  matter  ofform," 

involved  in  putting  your  name  on  another  man's  bond,  has  brought  to  too  many 
of  us.  A  well-fed  child  does  not  grow  raore  steadily  in  weight  than  one  of  these 
bonds  does  in  volume,  and  almost  before  you  know  it,  its  fair  proportions  are 
.  exactly  double  what  they  were  when  it  was  executed.  But  to  the  letter.  We 
say,  do  not  despair— things  are  bound  to  get  better,  provided  alicai/s,  that  the 
Commonwealth's  escutcheon  bears  no  stain.  If  she  is  made  to  play  the  dog  by 
denying  her  honest  debts,  our  friend  will  have  good  cause  to  despair,  and  this 
despair  will  find  no  remedy.  No  people  can  placard  their  body  with  thievery, 
and  expect  other  people  to  respect  them.     They  will  not  do  it. 


The  egg  trade  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  §18,000,000  a  year. 
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THE  ALBEMARLE  PIPPIN. 

Take  it  altogether,  we  question  whether  the  world  holds  its  equal. 
It  was  not  originally  a  native  here,  but,  like  many  other  fine  varie- 
ties introduced  from  abroad,  being  probabl}  what  is  elsewhere  known 
as  the  Newtown  Pippin.  But  on  its  introduction  into  the  high-hill 
regions  of  this  county,  it  so  far  surpassed  its  original  parent  stock, 
in  all  the  highest  qualities  of  an  apple,  that  before  many  years  it 
attracted  so  much  attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  even  in 
England,  that  it  became  itself  a  celebrated  variety,  under  its  own 
well-known  name.  There  are  in  this  county,  and  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Nelson,  several  orchards  that  are  justly  distinguished  for 
their  production,"  and  were  the  close  intelligent  care  requisite  to 
render  any  fruit  crop  a  success,  given  to  its  production  and  culti- 
vation, it  is  diflficult  to  say  where  would  be  the  limit  in  the  profits 
resulting  from  it.  We  recall  now  one  very  small  farm,  of  some  40 
acres  or  less,  where  a  few  vears  since  the  sales  of  this  fruit  reached 
from  81,200  to  31,500. 

Another  much  larger  orchard,  where  from  non-residence  of  the 
owner,  and  other  causes,  the  trees  had  suffered  greatly  from  neglect, 
and  from  want  of  personal  superintendence,  the  sales  only  a  few 
years  ago  (1872-73)  reached  as  high  as  $4,000  and  this  besides  the 
production  on  the  farm  of  all  the  ordinary  grain  and  grass  crops, 
necessary  to  suppl}*  the  plantation.  We  give  these  as  mere  illustra- 
tions, and  as  personally  known  to  us.  We  are  told  that  these  two 
instances  are  by  no  means  regarded  as  marking  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  these  orchards,  but  they  are  selected  because  the  sales  of 
these  particular  years  happened  to  be  within  reach,  and  could  be 
easily  verified. 

Some  years  before  the  war  when  the  Hon.  Andrew  StephensoA,  of 
Albemarle  county,  was  United  States  Minister  to  England,  he  pre- 
sented Queen  Victoria  with  a  lot  of  the  Albemarle  Pippins.  She 
■was  so  much  pleased  with  them  that  she  secured  the  passage  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  by  which  they  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  At 
that  time  the  English  policy  was -in  favor  of  tariffs. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  owner  of  -the 
larger  orchard  referred  to,  that  diligent  and  skilled  attention  could 
annually  double  the  profit  in  this  particular  case.  One  peculiarity 
of  this  variety  is,  that  the  area  of  country  producing  it  in  such  per- 
fection as  we  can,  is  so  small,  that  the  market  can  never  be  over- 
stocked. The  quantity  of  Northern  red  apples  on  the  market, 
scarcely  affects,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  sale  of  the  Albemarle 
Pippin,  and  we  believe  would  not  do  so,  if  the  crop  were  made  to 
rival  in  value  the  wheat  or  tobacco  crop  of  this  county,  which  could 
easily  be  done  in  a  few  years.  When  the  necessary  capital  and 
skilled  intelligent  populntion  shall  have  been  drawn  to  us,  as  it  must 
be  in  coming  yeai-s,  by  the  unrivalled  climate  of  Piedmont  Virginia, 
the  citizens  of  less  favored  regions  will   be  truly  amazed  at  the  mar- 
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velous  wealth  wliich  m\\  be  brought  forth  from  our  fertile  hills  and 
valleys. 

Note  by  the  EniTOR.-We  are  indebted   to  the  Charlottesville  Jeffersonian 
for  the  above,  and  are  glad  to  reproduce  it  in  our  pa^es.     The  late  Mr.  William 
Massie,  of  ''Pharsalia,''  Nelson   county,  was  famous,  in  his  day,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  pippin.     We  spent  some  days  with  him  in  18-59,   and  were  shown, 
among  other  things  on  that  noble  estate,  his  apple-house.     He  told  us  that  his 
apples  then  brought  him  $2,500  a  year.     This  was  certainly  a  comfortable  "side 
issue,"  but  it  demonstrated  the  capability  of  that  region  in  this  line.     We  under- 
stand that  the  Albemarle  Pippin  is  bought  on  the  trees  by  the  New  York  ship- 
pers for  English  account,  and  is  picked  and  packed  by  them  on)  the  spot.    Our 
friend  of  the  Jeffersonian  cannot  do  his  section  greater  service  than  by  present- 
ing to  the  public  what  it  is  able  to  do  as  a  wealth-producer.   Gerot,  the  e.xcellent 
French  cook  we  used  to  have  in  Richmond,  assured  us  that,  in  his  judgment  (he 
was  bred  a  vine-grower),  the  day  would  come  when  the  country  between  Lynch- 
burg and  Charlottesville  (that  part  against  the  mountains)  would  be  as  valuable 
as  if  it  had  a  thick  plate  of  gold  spread  over  it.     We  know  from  the  apples  they 
grow  there,  what  can  be  done  in  that  way,  and  it  is  no  less  the  home  of  the 
grape.     It  was  referring  to  the  latter  that  he  used  the  strong  expression  we  have 
just   given.     When   will   the  good  time  come?     Certainly  not  while  men,  with 
whole  Ijmbs  and  beards  on  their  faces,  talk  of  branding  ihe  Commonwealth  with 
thievery  by  denying  her  honest  obligations. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer  Colonel 
John  Washington  reports  a  fine  yield  of  orchard  grass  seed  under 
circumstances  seemingly  less  favorable  than  those  accompanying  my 
failures  with  that  grass,  and  I  ask  that  he  or  some  one  else  will  give 
the  reasons  for  those  fliilures.  In  March,  1870,  I  plowed  well  "and 
prepared  nicely  one  acre  of  rather  thin  land.  I  sowed  on  it  broad- 
cast about  twenty  bushels  of  ashes  that  had  been  out  of  doors  for 
two  months,  and  applied,  in.  addition  to  this",  100  pounds  Peruvian 
guano.  I  sowed  on  this  land  U  bushels  Spring  oats,  harrowed  them 
in,  and  on  this  sowed  1|  bushels  of  orchard  g:rass  seed  and  one  gallon 
clover  seed,  and  dragged  over  the  land  with  cedar  brush,  leaving  the 
surface  very  smooth.  The  seed  came  up  regularly  and  well-' the 
oats  were  harvested  in  season,  and  during  the  following  winter  I 
top-dressed  a  portion  of  the  grass  with  bone  dust  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  to  the^acre,  and  a  small  portion  of  it  lightly  with  stable  ma- 
nure.^ In  1871,  I  let  the  grass  and  clover  fall  down  on  the  land; 
in  1872,  I  cut  a  light  crop  of  grass  and  clover  off  the  land  ;  in  1873, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  grass  headed,  while  the  clover  was  disap- 
pearing ;  this,  however,  I  cut,  securing  about  five  bushels  of  seed 
in  the  chaff.  In  1874,  there  was  still  less  to  cut,  and  I  plowed  the 
land  up  and  seeded  it  in  wheat.  Again  in  1875,  I  plowed  up  four 
acres  of  tolerably  good,  dry  flat  land  that  had  been  in  corn  the  year 
preceding,  and  that  would  produce  from  six  to  ten  barrels  of  corn  to 
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the  acre,  according  to  the  season  and  cultivation.  Sowed  this  in 
Spring  oats,  harrowed  them  in,  and  on  this  freshly  harrowed  land 
sowed  about  two  bushels  orchard  grass  seed  to  the  acre.  The  seed 
came  up  well  and  apparently  thick  enough,  except  in  a  few  spots. 
The  oats  were  harvested  when  ripe,  and  in  1876  I  cut  all  the  grass 
that  was  high  enough  to  cut,  tied  it  up  in  bundles,  and  got  from  the 
whole  of  it  about  six  bushels  of  seed  in  the  chaff.  During  the  Win- 
ter and  Spring  of  1870-77,  as  late  as  April  last,  I  turned  in  on  05 
acres  of  land,  including  this,  30  sheep,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  few 
calves,  and  allowed  them  to  graze  when  and  where  they  pleased.  I 
cut  all  of  the  grass  I  could  secure  the  past  season  again,  and  have 
now  seven  bushels  of  clover  seed  from  it.  The  difficulty  with  me  in 
both  of  these  trials  of  orchard  grass  has  been  to  get  the  grass  to 
grow  tall  and  ta  head  out.  But  a  small  percentage  of  it  gets  tail 
enough  to  cut.     Why  is  this  the  case?  F.  H.  S. 

Louisa  county,  J  a. 

P.  S. — In  the  June  number  of  the  Planter  and  Fanner  "H." 
asks  if  clover  will  grow  after  peas.  1  planted  peas  in  lists  last  year 
on  thin  land  on  a  hillside,  and  seeded  it  in  wheat  last  Fall  and  in 
clover  last  Spring,  and  at  this  time  there  is  a  tolerable  stand  of  clover 
on  this  land,  fully  as  good  as  there  is  on  land  adjoining  that  was  not 
in  peas,  and  this,  too,  after  a  drought  which  lasted  about  nine  weeks. 

F.  H.  S. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
REPLY  TO  "MERCER"  IN  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 
In  reply  to  "  Mercer's"  question  in  December  number,  I  applied 
from  ei<:htv  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  as  near  as  I 
could  decide  without  accurate  measurement.  I  stepped  off  the 
squares,  kept  one  hand  in  wagon-filling  one  half  bushel  boxes,  and 
two  to  three  hands  dumping  the  boxes  at  the  squares,  so  that  the 
wagon  barely  had  to  stop.  The  lime  was  then  left  to  air-slack,  when 
it  was  spread  by  using  shovels.  Now,  allow  me  to  ask  a  question 
or  two.  On  page  705  in  Mr.  Ficklin's  "■  Medley,"  he  says  :  "Allow 
no  visiting  on  your  premises  during  the  week,  and  give  no  permis- 
sion for  them  to  attend  courts,"  &c.  If  Mr.  Fickliu  will  inform  us 
how  one  may  enforce  such  rules  without  that  concert  of  action  which 
has  utterly  failed  in  these  parts,  I,  for  one,  will  thank  him.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  these  very  privileges  are  allowed  by  some  to 
induce  hands  to  live  with  them.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  parade  such  in- 
dulgences by  way  of  becoming  popular  with  the  negroes  in  order  to 
get  labor  readily.  If  one  man  adopts  Mr.  Ficklin's  suggestions — and 
they  are  good — how  can  he  enforce  them  without  concert  of  action  ? 
Again,  on  page  781,  in  the  excellent  article  on  the  protection  of 
"Fish  and  Game,"  we  read:  '"Finally,  we  should  appeal  to  the  land- 
holders to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  our  views,  and  the  law  should  be  so 
framed  that  they  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  its  provisions.  They  should 
be  authorized  or  empowered  to  arrest  persons  violating  the  law"  on 
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their  own  lands,  and  take  them  before  a  justice,"  &c.  Now,  the  law 
is  good  enough  already,  if  only  enforced,  and  here  the  same  diffi- 
culty arises — want  of  concert  of  action.  Some  are  found  willing  to 
enforce  the  law,  whilst  too  many  permit  or  wink  at  its  violation  for 
fear  it  may  operate  against  them  in  procuring  labor.  But  recently 
the  writer  refused  to  allow  two  negroes  to  hunt  upon  his  premises, 
when,  upon  applying  on  an  adjoining  property,  they  were  allowed  to 
hunt  as  much  as  they  wished.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  man 
who  enforces  the  hunting  law  is  made  a  target  for  the  slanders  of  the 
low  and  vicious,  and  will  have  to  breast  a  storm  of  indignation  from 
those  who  are  ever  ready  to  harp  about  '*  imposing  on  the  poor." 
The  law  should  be  so  worded  as  to  afford  the  proper  protection  with- 
out forcing  one  to  be  continually  asserting  his  rights.  People  are 
slow  in  reporting  a  violation  of  the  hunting  law  if  they  are  to  be 
exceptions  in  such  cases,  made  unpopular  by  it,  and  perhaps  risk  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary.  How  would  it  do  to  make  it  obligatory 
upon  some  officer  to  make  an  investigation  in  every  neighborhood  at 
stated  times,  and  in  such  a  way  as  would  compel  obedience,  without 
subjecting  one  to  the  odium  of  a  certain  class  if  he  now  has  the  law 
enforced.  Every  little  negro  and  loafing  white  man  now  carries  his 
gun  if  he  goes  out  of  the  yard,  and  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by 
traps  and  guns,  the  destruction  goes  on ;  and  still,  all  wait  for  some- 
body else  to  enforce  the  law — the  new  education — in  addition  to  a 
law  that  would  enforce  itself  on  this  very  subject ;  and  if  it  could 
be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  free  schools — God  save 
the  mark  !  I  ought  to  say  slave  schools — perhaps  they  would  not  be 
pronounced  the  greatest  humbug  of  the  times.  Voter. 

Amherst  county,  Va. 


The  Baron  Von  Berlepsch,  who  devoted  his  life  to  investigating  and 
studying  everything  pertaining  to  the  honey  bee,  died  recently  at  Mu- 
nich, Germany,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  bee  cul- 
turist  from  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
his  name  was  known  and  honored  among  bee-keepers  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Mr.  J.  B-  Lawes,  writing  to  the  London  Times,  estimates  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  1877  produced  in  England  will  not  exceed  10,000,000 
quarters,  leaving  as  much  as  13,000,000  quarters  to  be  imported,  unless 
the  high  prices  of  wheat  should  somewhat  reduce  the  average  demand — 
an  alternative  which  he  thinks  rather  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
In  any  case,  however,  very  considerably  more  than  half  the  bread  of 
England  must  this  year  come  from  abroad. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  dairyman  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day  between  a  cow  comfortably  housed  and 
the  same  one  exposed  to  the  cold  for  half  the  day,  as  we  see  them. 

Now  that  the  year  is  at  its  close  farmers  shonld  begin  to  close  up  their 
running  accounts.  Prepare  to  keep  a  good  set  of  books  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
.     ANALYSIS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

DR.    ELLZEY,    AND    OTHERS   IN    OPPOSITION. 

We  imagine  it  will  take  from  now  "to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time"  to  convince  the  farmers  that  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  by  chem- 
ists is  of  no  utility  to  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  burden  of  the  ar- 
gument :  That  analysis  has  defects  and  difficulties,  and  cannot  accom- 
plish everything,  and  therefore  can  accomplish  nothing.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  science  but  mathematics  is  exact.  It  would  be 
supposed  that  written  law,  written  by  men  well  educated,  discussed, 
and  talked  over  by  many  men,  supposed  to  be  learned,  before  its 
enactment,  decided  upon  by  learned  judges,  forming  precedents  upon 
every  important  statute,  should  be  exact  and  beyond  dispute.  But 
see  how  "the  lawyers  differ" — decisions  and  counter  decisions,  ap- 
peals and  counter  appeals,  and  plaintiffs  and  defendants  unsatisfied 
and  unconvinced.  Should  then  the  science  of  law  be  unpracticed  and 
abolished  ? 

Dr.  Ellzey  says  the  chemists  speak  of  "nitrogen  yielding  ammo- 
nia," but  cannot  tell  when  it  will  be  available.  If  Dr.  Ellzey  wanted 
a  fertilizer  for  his  wheat  or  tobacco  crop,  would  he  not  rather  take 
one  in  which  there  was  "nitrogen  yielding  ammonia"  than  one  in 
which  there  was  no  nitrogen  at  all  ?  The  fact  that  there  is  nitrogen 
in  the  compound,  is  something  gained  at  least,  and  we  would  rather 
take  our  chances  with  "nitrogen  yielding  ammonia"  than  with  no  ni- 
trogen at  all.  Besides,  all  farmers  know  that  fertilizers  with  nitro- 
gen, reported  by  analysis,  no  matter  in  what  form,  generally  have  a 
good  effect. 

But,  if  analysis  is  of  no  value,  why  do  all  the  manufacturers  of  arti- 
ficial manures  analyze  the  constituents  of  which  their  fertilizer  is 
made  ?  That  is  a  question  not  yet  answered  in  this  discussion,  and 
is  a  puzzler. 

As  to  the  interference  of  the  Government  in  these  matters  :  In- 
spections, where  interference  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  its  citizens,  have  been  required  from  time  immemorial, 
and  will,  we  presume,  continue  to  be  required.  Probably  all  Gov- 
ernments have  inspection  laws,  and  they  have  usually  been  quietly 
acquiesced  in.  Our  State  government  inspects  flour,  fish,  tobacco, 
&c.  The  General  Government  inspects  engines,  boilers,  vessels,  &c. 
The  French  Government,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  most  wisely 
administered  in  all  economic  affiiirs  which  concern  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  inspects  almost  everything.  One  cannot  buy  a  piece  of 
jewelry  in  France  until  it  is  stamped  by  the  Government.  If  the 
Government  secures  to  "every  citizen  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
manage  h's  own  affairs  in  his  own  way,"  we  think  it  will,  by  no  means, 
be  doing  its  duty.  The  selfishness  and  greed  of  mankind  are  so 
great  that,  if  not  restrained  by  laws,  much  evil  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  people.  Is  every  engine-maker  to  be  suffered  to  use  and  run  just 
Buch  an  engine  as  his  avarice  and  interest  impels  him  to  make  ?  But, 
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then,  we  are  told  that  competition  among  manufacturers  and  patron- 
izing only  honest  workmen  will  remedy  this  evil.  Facts  prove  the 
contrary,  and  even  with  Government  inspections  of  engines,  we  see 
that  interested  parties  not  seldom  succeed  in  the  employment  of  de- 
tective ones,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  human  lives.  It  would 
be  rather  a  poor  consolation  to  a  victim,  as  he  is  blown  throu>.h  the 
air  to  his  certain  destruction,  to  reflect  that  the  engine  which  js°send- 
ing  him  to  eternity  was  made  by  an  honest  man~ufacturer.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  where  life  is  concerned,  the  Government  should  in- 
tertere,  and  no«  "  suffer  every  citizen  to  manage  his  affiurs  in  his 
own  way.  The  principle  is  the  same.  If  a  farmer,  by  the  use  of 
Iraudulent  fertilizers,  fails  to  make  sustenance  for  his  family  their 
condition  will  be  nearly  as  deplorable  as  if  blown  to  pieces  by  an  im- 
pertectly  made  or  worn  out  boiler. 

Farmer. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION— INFORMATION  WANTED. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  dry  goods 
groceries,  &c.  were  much  higher  than  now.  Corn  brought  from  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  bushel,  wheat  two  dollars  per 
bushel  and  hay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  Now  the  first 
named  commands  only  from  forty  to  fifty  cents,  wheat  from  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  half,  and  hay  eight  dollars.  Calicoes  were  then  sold 
at  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  per  yard  that  now  go  begcMnc  at  ei<^ht 
and  ten  cents,  and  cotton  cloths— in  fact  everything  in  tlfat  line°— 
have  come  down  in  proportion.  Coffee  has  been  reduced  from  forty 
and  fifty  cents  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  sugar  from  eighteen  and 
twenty  (or  twenty-five,  I  believe)  to  nine  and  ten  cents 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  farmer  has  to  pay  as  much, 
Or  more,  for  his  hired  labor  now  as  when  provisions  were  hiMi  and 
money  more  plenty,  or  rather  not  somofiilli/  scarce.  An  ordinar}  farm 
haiid  wants  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  won't  work  for  less,  while  an  "ex- 
tra hand  must  have  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  even  cooks  and  chamber- 
maids, whose  services  are  worth  from  three  to  five  dollars,  in  some 
cases  ask  eight  and  ten.  (Some  new  comers,  in  my  neighborhood, 
1  understand,  offered  the  above  prices,  and  obtained  servants  that 
might  have  been  gotten  for  much  less.  This,  I  think,  is  outrageous.) 
Now  why  is  this,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  am  not  a  '-Granger," 
but  It  seems  to  me  some  of  yoa  Grange  men  ought  to  be  able  to  hit 
upcn  some  plan  by  which  this  thing  of  farm  wages  could  be  fixed  by 
law.  Could  not  such  a  thing  be  done?  Would  it  not  be  wel  to 
have  a  stipulated  price  for  every  hand  hired  in  this  county,  or  in 
any  other  county,  or  in  the  whole  State  "to  do  any  and  all  kinds  of 
work  on  the  farm,"  with  a  law  forbidding  the  laborer  to  ask  more  (or 
less)  or  the  employer  to  give  more  (or  less). 

Or  what  would  be  better  still,  let  every  man  who  seeks  a  home 
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for  the  ensuing  year,  carry  with  him  a  cerriticate  signed  by  three 
prominent  men  for  whom  he  has  worked,  stating  that  ''Dick  (Torn 

or  Harry)  has  worked  for  us,  and  we  consider  dollars  per 

month  a  fair  price  for  his  services,  if  taken  the  year  round." 

The  farmer  could  then  hire  a  stranger  with  some  degree  of  safety. 
Of  course  he  need  not  be  obh'ged  to  give  the  price  named,  or  to  take 
the  applicant  at  all,  but  he  would  at  lea?t  have  something  to  go  by. 
I  would  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Editor,  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject, 
or  the  views  of  any  of  your  correspondents. 

If  I  have  made  any  mistakes  in  the  prices  named  at  the  beginning 
of  this  hurriedly-written  article,  please  correct  them. 

Fauquier  county,  X'a.  RojIULUS. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

OX  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRASSES. 

The  indifferent  character  and  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  low  price 
of  agricultural  products,  admonish  the  planters  and  farmers  of  South- 
side  Virginia,  that  they  must  plow  less  and  graze  more.  This  section, 
though  not  equal  to  many  in  the  capacity  and  permanence  of  its  pas- 
tures, may  be  made  to  produce  red  clover,  timothy,  herds  and  orchard 
grass  of  good  quality  and  quantity;  and  these,  with  the  native  blue 
grass  {poa  compressa),  will  enable  the  farmers  to  rear  sheep,  colts  and 
stock  cattle,  with  considerable  ease  and  with  reasonable  profit.  The 
first  step  is  to  get  the  griss.  If  the  wheat  land  is  of  fair  quality 
and  has  been  properly  prepared,  it  affords  a  fine  seed  bed  for  all  the 
grasses  named.  From  the  lorh  of  March  to  the  1st  of  April,  when 
the  land  is  dry,  run  a  light  harrow  (say  twenty  tooth)  over  your 
wheat,  sow  your  grass  seed  and  roll  the  land;  the  increased  yield  of 
wheat  will  doubly  pay  for  the  cost  of  harrowing  and  rolling,  and  the 
fine  seed  bed  will  make  a  good  stand  of  grass  sure,  save  in  seasons 
exceptionally  dry.  After  harvest,  sow  a  bushel  of  fresh  ground  plas- 
ter to  the  acre,  and  do  not  graze  the  field.  The  tramping  of  the 
land  is  death  to  the  young  and  tender  grasses,  and  the  sulky  rake 
is  a  better  and  more  profitable  gleaner  than  stock  of  any  kind.  The 
plaster  attracts  moisture,  and  the  rag  weed  soon  protects  the  young 
grass  from  the  heat  of  Summer.  Good  stands  of  grass  are  generally 
had  by  sowing  in  August  or  September,  after  the  harrow  which  puts 
in  the  Winter  oats.  I  have  never  actually  tried  this  plan,  as  I  have 
a  standing  field  for  Winter  oar^.  From  observation,  I  know  it  suc- 
ceeds well.  For  an  improver,  red  clover  is  unrivalled;  any  land 
which  has  a  clay  basis  can  be  made  rich  by  clover  and  plaster.  For 
rich,  well-drained  bottoms,  timothy  is  preferred.  For  medium  high- 
land, orchard  grass  ;  for  wet  land,  sinks  liable  to  wash,  and  creek 
borders,  herds  grass.  Timothy  and  orchard  grass  make  the  best  hay 
and  are  quickly  cured.  Seed  should  be  procured  only  from  a  relia- 
ble dealer.  Old  seed  are  often  mixed  with  new,  and  this  causes  many 
of  the  failures  and  thin  stands  of  grass.     With  new,  clean  seed,  I 
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have  found  one  gallon  red  clover  seed,  two  gallons  timothy,  and  one 
bushel  herds  grass,  ample  per  acre — a  bushel  of  orchard  grass,  half 
gallon  clover  seed,  mixed,  is  sufScient.  The  orchard  grass  puts  up  in 
tufts.  The  clover  fills  the  vacancies  until  the  orchard  grass  eats  it 
out  and  makes  a  continuous  sod.  The  decayed  roots,  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  clover,  protect,  manure  and  push  forward  the  orchard 
grass.  In  every  large  field  there  will  be  found  weak  spots.  By  mulch- 
ing these  with  manure,  pine  beards  or  straw,  they  will  soon  become 
equal,  probably  better,  than  the  residue. 

When  a  field  is  once  well  set  in  red  clover,  and  is  reasonably  well 
cared  for,  it  need  never  be  re-seeded  ;  whenever  there  is  a  grain  crop 
eowed  upon  such  land,  the  clover  will  come  up  sufficiently  thick.  I 
have  a  field  which  is  in  my  regular  rotation,  which  was  seeded  in 
Spring  oats  and  red  clover,  twenty  years  ago;  it  has  never  been 
sowed  in  clover  since;  it  is  now  thoroughly  set  with  clover,  which 
followed  a  crop  of  wheat.  To  fully  attain  this  result,  the  crop  of 
clover  to  be  fallowed  for  grain,  should  be  permitted  to  mature  and 
fall  on  the  ground. 

Buckinghayn  county,  Va.  Wm.  M.  Cabell. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

ORCHARDS. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  most  orchards  is  generally  insufficient 
to  ensure  the  best  results  in  growth  and  advancement  of  the  trees. 
Every  young  orchard  should  be  cultivated  in  hoed  crops;  but  these 
reduce  the  soil,  and,  unless  fertilizers  are  used  at  the  same  time,  the 
trees  generally  suffer.  How  long  this  sort  of  tillage  should  be  con- 
tinued, depends  much  upon  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the 
value  of  the  manures  given.  Thrifty,  well-grown  trees,  when  they 
attain  considerable  size,  should  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  soil,  and 
the  cultivation  and  manuung  continued;  but  if,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  roots  run  shallow,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury 
to  them,  as  they  continue  to  spread  out  as  far  as  the  limbs  roach  over. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the  trees  are  set  at  the  ordinary  dis- 
tance, the  roots  will  occupy  all  the  soil.  When  this  is  the  case,  and 
even  sooner,  orchards  will  do  well  in  clover  with  the  use  of  plaster, 
■which  may  in  proper  time  be  turned  under  as  a  fertilizer,  as  deep  as 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  carefully  harrowed. 
Level  cultivation  should  always  be  preferred. 

Among  the  beneficial  results  of  cultivation  is  the  dislodgement  of 
hibernating  insects  and  their  larvse,  especially  when  done  in  Winter. 
We  have  seen  trees  almost  entirely  freed  from  curculio  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  spading  fork  immediately  under  them. 

When  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is  not  practicable,  a  liberal 
mulching  with  coarse  litter  or  decomposed  leaves  should  not  be 
omitted.     Some  editors  and  cultivators,  whose  opinions  generally  are 
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entitled  to  much  respect,  promulgate  the  theory  that  cultivation  of 
orchards  should  be  very  partial  or  entirely  omitted,  and  the  trees 
kept  in  grass.  This  might  ans'.ver  in  very  rich  and  light  or  sandy 
soils,  or,  on  high,  rough  nills,  but  he  who  would  practice  it,  in  most 
of  the  soils  of  Virginia,  would  have  to  wait  patiently  a  long  time  for 
a  crop  of  fruit,  and  probably  have  to  replant  many  of  his  trees. 
Small  grain  among  trees  is  very  injurious.  Cattle  should  never  be 
allowed  the  orchard,  as  they  will  leave  the  best  grazing  to  tear  down 
the  young  branches  and  feed  on  the  tender  foliage. 

MANAGEMENT   OF  .THE  TREES. 

This  is  very  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  the  professed  or- 
chardist  will  find  nothing  new  in  our  directions.  The  pruning  should 
be  light,  and  performed  as  the  trees  grow  and  attain  maturity.  Long, 
straggling  limbs  should  be  shortened — dead  ones  taken  out,  and  the 
head  moderately  thinned.  To  accelerate  growth  and  preserve  well 
balanced  heads,  the  Winter  and  the  early  Spring  is  a  suitable  time. 
All  trees  that  fork  equally  shauld  lose  one  of  the  branches,  as  they 
will  almost  invariably  take  in  bark  and  split  down  when  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  the  tree  is  lost.  Every  young  tree  whose  trunk  is  sim- 
scalded,  wormy,  or,  from  any  cause  the  bark  has  been  destroyed  on 
one  side,  had  much  better  be  dug  up,  as  it  will  never  be  of  any  value, 
and  a  sound,  thrifty  one  put  in  its  place.  A  sickly,  unthrifty  tree, 
that  refuses  to  grow,  had  better  be  removed  and  a  thrifty  one  of  the 
same  sort  put  in  its  place.  Such  trees,  however,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  washing  and  scrubbing  their  trunks  with  a  woolen  cloth 
and  strong  soap  suds,  in  which  a  handful  of  ashes  are  mixed;  or, 
any  alkalies  applied  are  good.  Such  appliances  also  annoy  and  de- 
stroy insects.  AH  slow  growing  young  trees  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  such  treatment,  especially  if  applied  in  early  Spring. 

The  present  Winter,  like  the  last,  has  been  very  severe  on  fruit 
trees.  We  fear  not  only  the  twigs  and  buds  of  the  peach,  but  those 
of  the  apple  also  are  injured.  The  unusual  warm  Fall  and  mild  weather 
up  to  Christmas,  caused  the  extremities  of  the  branches  to  become 
somewhat  swollen  and  soft,  and  then  the  sudden  change  to  10^  below 
zero,  on  the  8th  of  .January,  has  probably  been  fatal  to  much  of  our  fruit. 
Some  of  our  horticulturists  (the  editor  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Maga- 
zine, Washington,  for  instance),  has  recommended  that  young  bear- 
ins:  trees  should  be  cu^  5ac^;  viz:  the  fruit-bearincr  twicrs  reduced 
one-third  or  one-half — and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion,  as  it  will 
cause  the  balance,  if  alive,  to  become  more  vigorous  and  bear  larger 
and  better  fruit.  This  treatment  is  especially  proper  for  the  peach 
tree  if  the  wood  is  not  frozen ;  and,  it  should  be  performed  everi/ 
year,  as  it  improves  the  health  of  the  trees,  and  greatly  increases  the 
value  of  the  crop ;  and  it  restrains  the  growth  of  the  long,  straggling 
branches  that  usually  break  down  with  fruit. 

Keswich  Depot,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  J.  FiTZ. 


Georgia's  crop  of  dried  peaches  this  year  will  be  worth  $1,500,000. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
IMPROVExMENT  OF  OUR  LANDS  A  NECESSITY, 

The  improvement  of  our  lands  is  of  the  first  importance.  Upon 
this  rests  the  prosperity  and  success  of  our  agricultural  interests ; 
and  upon  the  success  of  our  agricultural  interest  hinges  the  success 
of  all  other  interests.  This  proposition, is  so  clear  and  self-evident 
that  I  don't  suppose  any  one  will  be  willing  to  hazard  his  reputation 
for  intelligence  by  trying  to  controvert  a  fact  that  the  most  superfi- 
cial thinker  cannot  fail  to  see  at  a  glance.  The  proposition  ad- 
mitted, we  proceed  to  show  from  history  what  agriculture  has  done 
for  past  ages.  Go  back  to  Egypt,  the  mother  of  all  the  great  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  see  what 
the  secret  of  her  greatness  was.  It  was  the  incomparable  fertility 
of  her  soil,  naturally  and  artificially,  and  the  success  with  which  her 
lands  were  cultivated,  which  made  her  what  she  was — the  great  gra- 
nary of  the  world  and  mistress  of  the  seas.  All  the  petty  neighbor- 
ing Powers  were  forced  to  pour  into  her  lap  (through  her  ships) 
their  treasures  in  exchange  for  breadstuffs ;  thus  means  were  fur- 
nished for  internal  improvements,  and  intellectual  improvement  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequence.  Wherever  agriculture  has  been 
made  a  success  (and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  improvements  of 
lands)  all  the  arts  and  sciences  have- flourished.  History  is  full  of 
examples.  Look  at  Greece,  Italy,  France,  England,  and  our  own 
country.  Civilization  and  improved  agriculture  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
one  following  in  the  wake  of  the  other.  As  agriculture  advances, 
civilization  follows.  It  is  a  great  civilizer.  It  seems  to  be  the  natu- 
ral occupation  of  man;  but,  unfortunately,  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day  look  upon  the  farmer's  life  as  being  low  and  degrading. 
With  all  the  boasted  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the  present  day, 
we  might  learn  lessons  of  profit  from  the  ancient  Heathens.  They 
regarded  agriculture,  as  it  should  be,  the  most  honorable  occupation, 
and  so  much  so  that  crowned  heads  engaged  in  it  with  their  own 
hands. 

I  repeat  again,  with  improved  lands  comes  improved  agriculture ; 
with  improved  agriculture  comes  improvement  in  every  direction — 
mentally,  morally,  physically — in  short,  the  improvement  of  the 
whole  man.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  human  effort.  It  all  centres 
in  this  one  grand  idea — the  improvement  of  man — -and  very  pro- 
perly so,  for  certain  it  is  that  we  need  preparation  for  that  high  and 
holy  state. to  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  to  attain  without  effort. 

Union  county,  S.    C.  J.  R.  M. 


The  aggregate  importations  of  American  products  to  Great  Britain 
were  larger  in  October  last  than  in  any  previous  month  of  the  year. 
During  that  time,  at  Glasgow  alone  there  were  landed  2,900  sheep,  146 
horses  and  mules,  3,153  quarters  of  beef,  24,000  cases  preserved  meats, 
and  5,270  boxes  of  bacon. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STATE 
'AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OX  THE  ARMSTROXG  SPE- 
CIAL PREMIUMS. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1876,  Mr.  Armstrong,  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  New  York,  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Planter 
and  Farmer  his  wish  to  offer  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
used  as  special  premiums  for  the  best  essays  on  the  improvement  of 
the  worn-out  lands  of  Virginia,  with  the  condition  that  these  essays 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  those  adjudged  to  be  the  best  were  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  for  the  benefit  of  its 
readers.  The  offers  of  Mr.  Armstrong  were  communicated  to  the 
Society  and  due  publication  of  them  were  made.  At  the  State  Fair  of 
1876,  a  number  of  pages  were  presented,  but  the  authors,  almost  in 
everv  case,  seemed  to  misunderstand  the  conditions  on  which  the 
premiums  were  offered,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society 
felt  bound  to  withhold  the  award  of  premiums.  This  fact  was  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  he  continued  his  offers  for  the 
succeeding  year  in  the  following  specific  shape:  For  essays  on  the 
best  method  of  farming  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  a  plan  of  di- 
versified production  in  each  of  the  following  divisions  of  the  State: 
Tidewater,  Southside,  Piedmont  and  the  Valley —twenty-five  dollars 
to  each. 

At  the  Fair  of  1877,  a  large  number  of  essays  were  presented  from 
each  of  these  sections,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society 
have  taken  steps  to  have  them  duly  and  carefully  examined,  with 
the  following  result: 

1.  The  best  essay  from  Tidewater,  to  "William  Pollyblank,  of  Hen- 
rico county. 

2.  The  best  essay  from  Southside  Virginia,  to  Henry  J.  Wilson, 
of  Cumberland  county. 

3.  The  best  essay  from  Piedmont,  to  J.  H.  Porter,  of  Albemarle 
county. 

4.  The  best  essay  from  the  Valley,  to  paper  by  T.  L.  Payne,  of 
Chesterfield  county. 

The  Committee  take  occasion  to  say  that  from  each  of  these  sec- 
tions there  were  competing  essays  of  sufficient  merit  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate,  and  of  these  honorable  mention  will  be  made, 
as  follows  :  The  essay  of  0.  A.  Brown,  of  x\ccomac  county  ;  the 
essay  of  Charles  S.  Morton,  of  unknown  county  ;  the  essay  of  Walter 
C.  Preston,  of  Culpeper  county ;  the  essay  of  A.  A.  McDonald,  of 
unknown  county.  S.  P.  Moore, 

Chairman. 

In  these  days  of  bank  failures  it  is  safest  for  the  farmer  to  make  his 
deposits  in  bank  of  rich  soil  and  more  manure;  buy  improved  stock  in- 
stead of  bank  stock,  and  the  only  shares  he  should  indulge  in  should  be 
to  share  with  his  wife  and  family  the  comforts  of  a  good  home. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

AVHEAT  TURNING  TO  CHEAT. 

On  page  705,  November  number  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer, 
S.  M.  Shepherd  asks,  "  Does  the  seed  of  cheat  germinate  and  pro- 
duce cheat?"  Ans.  I  once  sowed  the  seed  of  cheat,  and  it  germi- 
nated as  well  as  any  grain  I  ever  sowed,  and  it  produced  a  heavy 
crop  of  genuine  cheat ;  and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  a  man  of 
Mr.  Shepherd's  intelligence  to  satisfy  himself  that  cheat  is  never  pro- 
duced in  any  other  way.  I  have  produced  wheat  for  my  own  use 
about  thirty  years,  twenty  years  of  that  time  on  land  that  was  re- 
garded as  being  very  bad  to  turn  wheat  into  cheat,  and  I  know  that 
not  one  grain  of  my  wheat  has  ever  turned  to  cheat.  Cheat  is  very 
prolific,  and  when  it  is  mixed  with  wheat,  it  soon  gains  the  ascen- 
dancy, especially  of  years  unfavorable  for  wheat.  The  bunch  of  cheat 
with  a  head  of  wheat  at  its  roots  was  a  very  weak  argument  to  settle 
a  question  of  such  great  importance.  I  do  not  think  it  profitable  to 
try  to  settle  this  question  by  argument.  I  was  surprised  and  very 
sorry  to  find  that  there  was,  at  this  day,  an  intelligent  farmer  that 
does  not  know  that  wheat  does  not  turn  to  cheat.  I  hope  Mr.  Shep- 
herd will  make  an  intelligent  experiment,  and  know  for  himself  that 
cheat  is  produced  only  from  its  own  seed. 

Ashville,  Ala.  M.  H.  Zellner. 


Our  exceptional  success  in  a  work  where  there  have  been  so  many 
costly  experiments  and  so  many  failures,  I  attribute  with  confidence  to 
one  single  cause  :  The  fact  that  our  whole  force  has  been  bent  on  the  one 
task  of  meeting  the  wants  of  our  young  farmers  and  mechanics — Presi- 
dent Agricultural  College,  Blacksburg. 

A  great  dog  show  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Paris  next  year,  bringing  in  blind  men's  dogs,  sleigh  dogs 
from  Lapland  and  Greenland,  edible  dogs  from  China,  and  wild  dogs  of 
several  races.     There  will  be  sixty-six  classes  in  all. 

Texas  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Its 
crop  in  1876-7  was  735,000  bales ;  that  of  Mississippi  639,000  bales, 
which  was  the  next  highest.  Arkansas  was  the  next  highest — 590,000 
bales. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  in  Mexico  to  the  production  of 
coffee,  that  industry  having  been  largely  developed  within  the  past  six 
years.  About  6,000,000  pounds  are  now  annually  exported  from  Vera 
Cruz. 

Missouri  farmers  are  shipping  cattle  from  Colorado  to  feed  with  the 
abundant  corn  crop  of  the  former  State,  which  will  not  pay  to  ship. 

Take  good  care  of  the  implements  through  the  winter  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  do  thorough  work  another 'season. 
2 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M.  G.  ELLZEY.  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG.  VIRGINIA. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  last  Report  of  Commissioner  Watt?  is  before  us.  It  is  iu  every 
paticular  a  common  place  document.  On  every  page  there  is  evidence 
that  the  concern  has  been  run  on  the  plan  of  a  "  cheap  John  "  establish- 
ment, from  the  cheap  man  at  the  head  of  it,  downwards,  or  perhaps,  up- 
wards throughout.  A  chapter  on  bug-ology  ;  a  few  useless  and  random 
analyses  ;  some  reflections  on  the  distribution  of  seeds,  and  possibly  some 
impressive  remarks  about  "gute"  compose  the  average  Report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  it  is  intended  to  keep  up 
this  thing  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  Congress  should  take  hold  of  it, 
and  place  it  upon  a  respectable  footing. 

The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  is  to  establish  an  Agricultural 
Station  upon  a  scale  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  the  all  im- 
portant character  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  We  do  not  now  speak 
of  a  place  for  the  analysis  of  coiumerceial  manures,  and  the  publication 
of  valuation  tables,  to  no  good  purpose  as  we  believe,  but  an  establish- 
ment where  exhaustive  experiments  may  be  carried  out,  both  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  the  field,  with  various  materials,  yielding  ammonia  and  ni- 
tric acid,  and  with  the  various  nitrates  and  salts  of  ammonia,  so  as  to 
put  fully  to  the  test  the  actual  comparative  value  of  these  substances  as 
fertilizers ;  which  being  determined,  would  certainly  fix  the  relative 
"  trade  price"  or  commercial  value  of  the  same.  And  for  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  actual  nianurial  value  of  all  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  all  sorts  of  basic  substances.  The  ignorance  of 
agricultural  chemists  upon  these  points  is  astonishing.  The  methods  of 
estimating  phosphoric  acid  in  any  of  its  modes  of  combination,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  given  base  are  all  at  variance. 

Nor  have  fiehl  and  laboratory  experiments  been  conducted  side  by 
side,  and  under  the  same  director,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of 
analytical  results.  That  such  a  system  of  experiments  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  unquestionable,  for 
they  would  possess  high  interest  and  value  not  only  to  the  people  of  these 
States,  but  to  all  civilized  nations.  That  these  experiments  would  in- 
crease in  value  as  they  embraced  longer  periods  of  time,  and  extended 
over  a  greater  number  of  years,  is  self-evident.  Further,  the  Govern- 
ment Agricultural  Station  of  the  United  States  should  put  into  operation 
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an  extensive  system  of  feeding  experiments,  so  as  to  test  analytical  re- 
sults l)y  practical  checks  and  balances  in  the  feeding  stalls.  The  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  the  relations  between  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and 
the  modes  and  times  of  preparing  and  feeding  the  same,  and  quantity 
and  quality  of  animal  product  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  ex- 
treme. No  single  experiment,  no  system  of  experiments  within  the  pos- 
sible means  of  any  private  individual,  or  any  impecunious  agricultural 
college  can  settle  any  such  questions  as  these.  It  is  only  in  the  power 
of  the  government  of  a  great  nation  to  carry  them  out  on  an  adequate 
scale  and  to  extend  them  over  a  sufBcient  period  of  time  to  give  them 
value. 

Again,  this  Station  should  investigate  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the 
same  exhaustive  manner;  the  comparative  value  of  manure  from  differ- 
ent foods  ;  from  different  modes  of  preparing  and  feeding  the  same  food; 
from  different  animals  eating  the  same  food,  and  from  the  same  animal 
eating  the  same  food  at  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  development; 
and  many  other  leading  questions  of  which,  notwithstanding  much  has 
been  ■written  and  said  in  a  learned  manner,  we  remain  very  ignorant  from 
any  practical  point  of  view.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  distribution  of 
public  lands  for  educational  purposes,  partly  in  aa  earnest  and  fanatical 
way ;  partly  in  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  demagogueism,  and  mostly 
without  any  accurate  thinking  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  and  how  to 
do  it.  It  would  be  well  were  the  public  lands  some  tow  distributed  so 
that  the  power  of  Congressmen  to  deal  in  them  were  gone  without  return, 
What  better  use  could  be  rfiade  of  a  portion  of  these  lands  than  to  sell 
them  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  for  the  am- 
ple and  permanent  endowment  of  the  work  of  the  great  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion of  the  Government  ?  Let  the  Grangers  take  hold  of  this  question  ;  let 
the  great  mass  of  agricultural  voters  take  hold  of  it,  and  command  their 
servants  in  Congress  to  put  the  Agricultural  Department  on  a  respectable 
footing.  We  will  not  close  this  paper  without  one  further  word  on  that 
matter  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  "The  education  of  the  people"'  is  good,  very 
good,  if  it  be  not  in  the  mouth  of  the  demagogue.  If  this  thing  is  done, 
let  them  who  do  it  see  to  it  that  the  people,  all  the  people,  get  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  Let  it  not,  as  at  present,  in  Virginia  especially,  be  squandered 
in  the  torn-foolery  of  gaudy  architecture,  and  concentrated  upon  an  at- 
tempt to  supplant  private  enterprise,  in  the  direction  of  furnishing  high 
culture  to  the  wealthy  classes,  and  in  bungling  and  absurd  attempts  to 
teach  the  loosely-begotten  offspring  of  nomad  negroes  such  matters  as 
Music  and  French  and  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  child  of  the  honest 
yeoman  goes  untaught  even  in  spelling,  reading  and  writing ;  neverthe- 
less, by  a  most  nefarious   law,  the  yeoman  is  taxed  to  contribute  to 
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the  support  of  these  extravagant  follies  iu  other  communities.  We  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  to  this  mat- 
ter. We  invite  the  attention  of  the  Congressman  to  it,  who  would  enti- 
tle himself  to  the  gratitude  of  humanity  by  securing  the  utilization  of 
the  public  lands  in  educating  the  people.  And  we  ask  him  so  to  draw 
his  bill  as  to  forbid  the  application  of  a  dollar  of  the  money  to  any  other 
than  the  common  schools,  until  all  the  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  We  are  in  favor  of  this  use  of 
the  public  land,  for  it  belongs  to  the  people,  and  by  distributing  it 
among  them,  no  violence  is  done  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  by 
the  system  of  taxation  now  in  vogue ;  this  robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul ; 
this  quintessence  of  communism  as  we  have  it  in  Virginia ;  the  fruit 
whereof  is  riots  and  strikes  and  pauperism,  not  in  penury  and  rags,  but 
with  unsoiled  hands  and  fashionable  clothes,  demanding  not  bread,  but 
generous  and  plenteous  diet,  and  other  luxuries  and  conveniences  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  ask,  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity,  that  an  ample  share  of  this 
public  land  be  donated  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  a  great  national 
Agricultural  Station  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
dignity  of  a  great  people.  It  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  better  to  have 
no  such  department  than  to  continue  the  thing  on  its  present  footing. 
Expensive  but  useless,  inadequate  to  deal  with  leading  questions,  and, 
therefore,  ridiculous  ;  except,  however,  the  division  of  statistics  which 
has  been  conducted  with  ability  more  than  commensurate  with  its  avail- 
able means.  We  trust  the  press  of  the  country  will  present  this  question 
fairly  to  the  people,  that  it  is  the  whole  question  of  the  utilization  of  the 
pul)lic  lands  in  educating  the  people,  and  incidentally  in  this  connec- 
tion a  proper  endowment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  great 
educational  institution  for  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

THE   MILKING   BREEDS   OF   CATTLE. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  descriptions  of  the  various  beef 
breeds  of  cattle,  dwelling  upon  the  different  points  urged  in  favor  of 
each,  and  freely  offering  our  own  judgment  for  what  it  was  worth.  We 
propose  now  to  do  the  same  thing  with  those  breeds,  especially  useful  as 
milkers.  For  dairy  purposes,  a  classification  will  be  necessary,  as  it  will  de- 
pend on  what  particular  product  is  aimed  at  which  will  be  the  most  profi- 
table breed.  One  for  milk,  another  for  cheese,  a  third  for  butter;  a  fourth 
for  what  we  may  call  geneial  utility,  or  where  quantity,  quality  and  food 
consumption  are  all  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  dairyman  is  near 
enough  to  his  market  to  sell  fresh  milk  to  private  customers,  or  even  to 
milk- dealers,  he  will  want  that  breed  of  cows  which  will  yield  the 
largest  flow  of  milk  in  proportion  to  food  consumed.     The  profit  of  the 
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business  depends  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  cow  and  the  excess  of  the 
money  obtained  for  the  milk  sold  over  the  money  paid  out  for  food  con- 
sumed, and  the  price  the  cow  will  bring  when  sent  to  the  butcher.  It 
will  not  do  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  a  cow  whose  milk  in  a  given 
time  has  sold  for  $100  is  more  profitable  than  another  whose  milk  in 
the  same  time  has  sold  for  only  890,  for  it  may  turn  out  that  the  one 
which  yielded  SlOO  in  milk  has  consumed  -SiiO  in  food,  and  the  one 
which  yielded  §90  has  consumed  but  §45  in  food.  For  the  accurate  de- 
termination of  these  points,  there  are  no  data.  We  have  little  else  to 
guide  us  than  the  general  opinion  ou  many  of  these  questions.  In  some 
cases  the  matter  is  in  this  way  rendered  sufficiently  clear,  but  on  other 
points  there  is  much  confusion  and  uncertainty.  This  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  there  are  good  and  bad  cows  in  all  breeils.  With  this 
introduction,  we  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Dutch  cattle,  or  Hol- 
stiens,  as  they  are  called,  as  being  commonly  reputed  the  largest  yielders 
of  milk.  It  must  be  conceded  as  a  principle,  we  think,  that  where  there 
is  an  unusually  large  yield  of  milk  it  is  very  apt  to  be  deficient  in  the 
valuable  constituents  which  constitute  richness,  whereas  the  percentage 
of  water  is  apt  to  be  very  high.  In  some  cases  the  milk  is  very  poor, 
and  the  yield  at  the  same  time  small.  Cows  of  that  kind  are  mostly  to- 
tally unprofitable  for  any  purpose,  and  had  best  be  gotten  lid  o'f  on  the 
best  terms  possible.  There  are  some  cows  which  yield  but  little  milk,  on 
account  of  a  great  tendency  to  convert  their  food  into  flesh  and  fat,  but 
in  such  cases  the  milk  is  very  apt  lo  be  of  a  superior  quality.  Thus,  we 
think,  the  yield  of  the  Dutch  cattle  being  exceptionably  large,  the  qual- 
ity of  their  milk  is  only  medium.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
special  advocates  of  this  breed  entertain  a  difierent  opinion,  but  we  can- 
not agree  with  them,  for  it  is  both  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of 
well-informed  writers,  and  to  our  own  observation,  whereas  it  is  contrary 
also  to  a  general  physiological  law.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  special  fitness  of  the  Dutch  breed  is  for  those  dairies 
where  the  object  is  to  sell  milk,  for  in  the  city  markets  a  quart  of  milk 
is  a  quart  of  milk  even  if  it  is  mostly  chalk  and  water.  The  Hulstiens 
are  a  large,  coarse,  black  and  white  breed,  which  have  been  loug  known 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  they  were 
early  imported  into  England,  and  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Short  Horn,  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  too  obscure  to  take  rank 
above  a  vague  tradition.  As  in  the  case  with  the  Herefords,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  considerable  disparity  in  size  between  the  bulls  and 
the  cows,  the  bulls  being  proportionably  much  greater.  The  bones  are 
large  and  coarse,  and  their  hides  a  little  leathery  and  unsatisfactory  to 
the  touch.  Their  ribs,  as  a  rule,  are  not  well  sprung ;  they  do  not 
measure  well  over  the  crops  nor  around  the  chest.     They  are  slow  and 
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lethargic  in  their  movements,  and,  altogether,  we  should  think  not  very. 
perfect  digesters  of  food.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  they  may 
be  rapidly  and  wonderfully  improved  by  judicious  and  skilful  breed- 
ing, which  in  their  place  of  nativity  they  evidently  have  not  had.  We 
believe  that  a  skilful  and  patient  man  can  achieve  a  reputation  as  a 
breeder  by  touching  them  up  in  the  points  where  they  are  lacking  with- 
out breeding  them  away  from  their  specialty.  We  have  no  means  at 
present  of  judging  what  will  be  the  success  of  the  bulls  in  grading  the 
native  cows  of  the  country,  in  as  much  as  the  matter  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently tested  in  practice  to  establish  anything  on  the  subject.  If  large- 
sized  native  cows  are  selected  for  the  cross,  and  those  which  yield  large 
quantities  of  milk,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  offspring  would  be  im- 
proved, but  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  small  cows,  yielding  but  lit- 
tle milk,  will  be  suitable  for  the  bull  of  completely  opposite  character. 
All  violent  crosses  result  in  disappointment.  We  hope  our  readers  will 
contribute  their  experience  with  the  various  milking  breeds.  The  edi- 
torial opinions  set  up  no  claim  to  infallibity.  Unless  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  these  matters  will  contribute  their  own  views,  they  cannot  be 
surprised  if  the  general  readers  attribute  their  silence  to  acquiesence  in 
the  opinions  advanced  in  the  editorial  columns.  We  invite  a  free  ex- 
pression of  views  from  all  quarters.  We  expect  the  public  to  judge 
what  we  produce  upon  its  merits,  and  if  wc  are  wrong  we  desire  to  be 
corrected.  We  know  that  it  will  be  far  more  agreeable  and  instructive 
to  our  readers  if  practical  men  will  appear  more  frequently  in  the 
columns  of  the  Stock  Department,  and  we  urge  them  to  lend  us  a  help- 
ing hand.  We  propose  to  extend  notices  of  the  various  prominent 
milking  breeds  of  cattle  through  several  numbers,  and  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  dairymen  who  have  made  specialties  of  any  particular  breeds,  the 
natives  or  much  despised  "  scrubs  "  not  excepted. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW. 

This  publication  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  is,  it  strikes  us,  very  much, 
above  the  average  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  while  no  Northern 
writer  possesses  accurate  information  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  South, 
there  is  in  this  journal  freedom  from  that  partisan  fury  so  conspicuously 
displayed  by  other  publications  at  the  North.  In  the  number  before  us, 
there  is  a  striking  paper  on  the  communist  war  upon  the  northern  rail- 
ways in  July  last,  by  W.  M.  Grosvenor,  in  which  the  far  reaching  evils 
of  communism  are  forcibly  dealt  with.  Again,  the  editor  in  his  review 
of  contemporary  events,  views  wonderingly  the  fact  that  "  the  attitude  of 
the  Southern  States  during  the  labor  troubles  has  been  eminently  satis* 
factory."     "  It  is  remarkable — he  goes  on  to  say — that,  while  the  North- 
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em  States  were  convulsed  with  excitement,  the  Southern  States  were  ab- 
solutely quiet.  There  is,  in  fiict,  little  appreheusiou  to  be  entertained 
of  any  great  social  or  industrial  commotion  in  the  South.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  there  will  be  a  '  war  of  races '  or  any  rising  of  the  colored 
masses.  General  harmony  seems  to  have  been  restored  at  the  South,  ex- 
cept in  partisan  political  circles.  It  is  a  humiliating  circumstance  that 
the  elements  of  social  and  industrial  disorder  should  have  been  found  at 
any  time  more  powerful  and  dangerous  at  the  North  than  at  the  South, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  the  former  are  in  a  far  bet- 
ter condition  than  those  of  the  latter  in  point  of  educational,  social  and 
pecuniary  advantages.  All  things,  so  far,  seem  to  point  to  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  the  so-called  'Southern  policy '  of  President  Hayes." 
The  spirit  of  the  above  paragraph  is  evi<lently  fair  and  candid,  yet  it 
shows  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  traditional  idea  of  the  superi. 
ority  of  "Northern  civilization  "  over  the  "barbarous  ignorance  of  the 
South,"  is  a  settled  conviction.  Instead  of  being  any  cause  for  wonder 
and  humiliation  that  the  elements  of  social  disorder  should  at  any  time 
be  found  stronger  at  the  North  than  at  the  South,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have,  at  all  times,  been  stronger  there,  as  by  this  time  all  persona 
ought  to  be  aware.  All  such  disorders  as  have  at  any  time  taken  place 
at  the  South,  have  been  the  result  of  the  intermeddling  with  Southern 
local  concerns,  by  pestiferous  Northern  fanatics.  Even  in  emerging 
from  a  tremendous  war,  of  which  the  consequences  were  disaster  upon  a 
scale  never  sustained  by  any  nation  not  utterly  annihilated,  whatsoever 
tumult  and  disorder  has  prevailed,  has  been  the  direct  and  immediate 
result  of  the  interraeddlings  of  the  "carpet-baggers,"  aided  and  abetted 
and  hounded  on  in  their  work  by  that  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  has  for- 
ever been  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Northern  people,  and  en- 
couraged and  sustained  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery  of  the  United 
States.  But  for  the  armed  aid  furnished  these  minions  of  hell  by  their 
elder  brother,  U.  S.  Grant,  they  would  never  have  had  the  moral  or  j)hy- 
sical  power  to  stir  a  ripple  upon  the  face  of  Southern  society.  Is  it  any 
cause  for  wonder,  then,  that  when  Mr.  Hayes  took  away  the  soldiers,  the 
disorders  kept  alive  by  these  miserable  creatures  ceased?  "We  suggest 
to  our  learned  contemporary,  that  it  is  more  wonderful  and  humiliating 
by  far  to  see  the  chief  men  of  the  North — Edmonds,  Hoar,  Conkling, 
seeking  to  revive  these  miserable  disorders  for  a  temporary  and  petty 
political  purpose,  by  shouting  aloud  those  bloody  murder  shrieks  which 
they  well  know  to  be  hideous  lies,  well  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the 
disorders  they  condemn,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  existence,  are  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  Northern  fanaticism,  which  has  culminated  in  Bradley - 
ism,  Beecherism,  Butlerism,  and  that  "great  gift  enterprise"  of  Mr, 
Grant.     We  are  not  now  spitting  forth  venom  ;  we  are  not  writing  un- 
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der  the  influence  of  resentment,  but  coolly  and  very  deliberately  calling 
attention  to  indisputable  truth.  Let  us  go  a  little  further  into  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  We  hold  that  the  social  polity  of  the  North,  traditional 
and  brought  thither  in  that  ship  which  brought  the  "  Puritan  fathers," 
so  called,  to  th(^e  shores ;  which  began  in  the  burning  of  witches,  and 
has,  for  the  moment,  culminated  in  the  baleful  fires  of  Pittsburg,  has 
brought  forth  natural  and  inevitable  fruit.  (Does  any  man  imagine  that 
the  end  was  there? )  The  doctrine  brought  thither  in  embryo  in  that 
ship,  and  which  has  since  germinated,  developed,  increased,  multiplied 
and  borne  fruit,  was  this:  "It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  make  what 
Herbert  Spencer  calls  pattern  citizens."  Those  communities  from  that 
day  to  this  have  been  laboring  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children, 
sentiments  of  horror  at  the  "barbarism  and  ignorance"  prevailing  at 
the  South.  Every  child  was  born  and  bred  to  the  idea  that  every  child 
has  a  right  to  go  to  school,  and  it  is  a  great  moral  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  government,  an  enormous  State  crime,  to  suffer  any  child  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  This  doctrine  was  taught  at  the  fireside  ;  it  was  preached 
from  the  pulpit;  it  resounded  from  the  hustings,  and  was  re-echoed  in 
the  forum.  The  discipline  began  in  infancy  by  parental  teaching ;  it 
•was  drilled  and  thrashed  into  the  children  in  the  schools;  it  was  univer- 
sally accepted  as  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  the  land,  and  the  ignorant,  bar- 
barous, wicked  South  was  the  awful  example.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  believed,  and  caused  to  be  believed,  that  the  community  owes  every 
child  an  education.  And  now,  when  those  children  are  bigger  and  older, 
and  they  seek  to  give  to  that  doctrine  a  wider  application,  and  say,  "the 
community  owes  every  man  a  living ;"  "  every  working  man  has  a  right 
to  be  employed,"  men  marvel.  Why  should  they  marvel?  The  doc- 
trine of  State  education  is  communism,  pure  and  undefiled.  If  the  child 
has  a  right — that  the  tax  gatherer  shall  enter  upon  my  domain  and  make 
seizure  of  my  goods  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  nine  or  ten  children 
of  my  drunken  neighbor,  when  these  children  are  older,  and  want  food 
and  fine  clothing  and  cigars  and  whiskey  and  beer,  that  they  may  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  and  be  like  him — who  shall  show  that  they 
have  not  a  right  to  come  back  upon  my  property,  to  furnish  my  quota 
to  their  "  living,"  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  if  I  resist,  then  who 
shall  wonder  that  they  proceed  to  coerce  me  by  shooting  and  burning 
and  plundering  of  my  estate.  Between  the  boys'  right  to  go  to  school  at 
my  expense  and  to  "  live"  at  my  expense,  who  shall  decide?  If  com- 
munism is  the  holy  gospel  in  one  case,  who  shall  decide  that  it  is  not  so 
in  another?  Who  shall  draw  the  line,  and  where  shall  he  draw  it?  The 
despot  shall  draw  it;  he  knows  but  one  law — "There  shall  be  order  in 
my  dominions."  Ho  gives  but  one  command — "  Shoot  them  on  the  spot." 
The  beginning  of  communism  is  the  public  school;  the  end  of  it  is  the 
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apathy  of  slavery — the  stillness  of  death.  Men  know  the  truth,  but  they 
are  afraid  to  utter  it.  If  men  would  at  all  times  utter  the  truth  and 
"  do  the  truth,"  "  the  truth  would  make  them  free."  That  would  be  the 
"best  groverument  the  world  ever  saw." 


ITEMS. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Colin  Cameron,  of  Brickerville, 
Pa.,  enclosing  a  local  paper,  from  which  we  take  the  following  :  Colin 
Cameron,  of  Elizabeth  Lawns,  to-day  sold  for  J.  J.  Parker,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  to  W.  C.  Meyers,  uf  Oregon,  a  colt  from  the  imported  Per- 
cheron  mare,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  the  Jeuefer  Arabian  for  $1,000,  and  a 
Percherou  filly  in  foal  to  the  Arabian  for  the  same  sum.  Mr.  Came- 
ron's letter  states  that  he  has  a  filly  from  the  Arabian,  and  a  Percheron 
mare  one  year  old,  which  measures  14i  hands  high  ;  girth,  5  feet  2 
inches  ;  is  very  stylish,  and  shows  fine  trotting  action.  The  Arabian  is 
in  fine  health  and  condition,  and  his  stock  have  great  reputation. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  from  Dr.  Le- 
doux,  the  very  accomplished  analyst  for  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of 
that  State,  the  following  paragraph:  "On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
very  improper  to  throw  the  influence  of  the  Station  on  the  side  of  one  or 
two  manufacturers.  The  only  proper  way,  therefore,  is  to  point  to  the 
published  analysis  of  the  Station,  and  show  which  of  the  brands  analyzed 
by  me  stands  at  the  head  chemically  and  commercially.  The  farmer 
must  then  choose  between  them,  guided  by  the  best  knowledge  he  has  of 
the  needs  of  his  soil  and  crop,  and  by  what  he  can  learn  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  result  on  other  farms  in  his  neighbor- 
hood." If  the  Station  publishes  that  A  sells  a  fertilizer  worth  fifty  five 
dollars  per  ton  at  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  and  B  sells  one  at  fifty-five  dol- 
lai-s  only  worth  forty,  is  "the  weight  of  the  influence  of  the  Station  for  A 
or  B."     That's  it,  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  a.  M.  Bowman"  has  eflfected  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  John  D- 
Wing,  of  New  York,  by  which  he  secures  an  interest  in  his  fine  fiock  of 

Soutbdowns.     See  advertisement  in  this  journal. 

Colonel  George  E.  Warixg,  Jr.,  has  written  two  horse  papers 
for  Seribner's  Monthly,  of  which  we  proposed  to  present  in  this  number 
a  somewhat  extended  notice,  but  in  Wallace's  Monthly,  just  issued,  that 
vigorous  critic,  "Zah  Avierikansky,"  which,  we  suppose,  rendered  into 
English,  would  be  "Jay-Hawker,"  entirely  forestalls  us  by  showing  most 
conclusively  that  Mr.  Waring  knows  nothing  about  even  the  standard 
works  of  home  history,  and  that  those  papers  in  Seribner's  are  mar- 
velously  inaccurate  and  worthless.  Mr.  Waring  shows  that  though  he 
has  raided  through  some  portions  of  the  South  with  a  marauding  army, 
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yet  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country  and  the  people.  When  he 
speaks  of  fox-hunting  being  unknown,  or  nearly  so,  in  this  country,  and 
actually  states  that  there  is  at  this  time  only  one  indifferent  pack  of 
hounds  to  be  found  in  America,  and  that  near  Philadelphia,  what  are 
we  to  think  ?  We  desire  to  deal  with  this  writer  civilly,  recklessly  as 
he  has  written,  and  clearly  as  he  exhibits  his  amazing  ignorance  of  his 
own  country.  In  *'  reading  up  "  to  write  his  horse  papers  he  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  sort  of  authors,  and,  knowing  nothing  about  horses  himself, 
he  has  produced  a  marvelously  ridiculous  array  of  garbled  rhetoric 
from  divers  ancient  sources.  In  writing  about  fox-hunting,  he  read 
nothing,  and  went  at  it  in  utter  ignorance,  not  knowing  apparently  that 
there  are  such  places  in  America  as  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina.  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam."  If  Mr.  Waring  knows 
anything  about  "  Coloneling  "  he  had  better  stick  to  that  trade.  If  he 
does  not  really  know  any  more  about  Jersey  cows  than  he  does  about 
saddle  horses,  he  had  better  stop  writing  about  them  before  people  find 
that  out.  It  is  such  recklessness  of  statement  on  the  part  of  many  of 
their  prominent  writers  which  has  made  the  North  a  community  of  vaiu 
glories  and  self-righteous  fanatics,  a  part  of  whose  religion  is  to  hate  the 
South,  and  to  belittle  it  and  belie  it.  We  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  these  extraordinary  papers  again  when  we  have  time  we  cannot  now 
give  to  them. 

Feom  a  summary  in  Wallace's  Monthly,  we  learn  that  there  have  ap- 
peared on  the  American  Trotting  Turf  up  to  the  close  of  the  season  for 
1877,  872  horses  having  a  record  of  2:30  or  better.  During  the  past 
season  284  horses  secured  2:30  or  better.  Of  the  whole  number  or 
2:30  or  better  trotters,  the  sires  of  187  are  not  known.  About  40  are 
the  get  of  Ethan  Allen  and  his  sons,  and  about  80  are  the  get  of  Rys- 
dick's  Harabletonian  and  his  sons.  The  list  shows  that  trotting  is  con- 
fined to  no  strain  of  blood,  but  that  the  best  trotters  possess  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  blood  of  the  English  race-horse.  A  very  few  of  the 
best  are  thoroughbred.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  best  trotters  trace 
to  imported  Messenger  than  to  any  other  one  horse.  A  great  many 
first-class  trotters  descend  from  the  Morgans,  especially  the  Black  Hawk 
branch  of  that  family.  A  very  superior  family  of  trotters  are  descended 
from  the  imported  Barb  Grand  Bashaw.  Of  his  descendants.  Long 
Island  Black  Hawk  has  been  a  first-class  trotter  and  sire  of  trotters ; 
also,  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Clays  are  very  distinguished.  Many 
converted  pacers  have  made  very  fast  trotters,  and  many  of  the  best 
trotters  are  descended  from  pacing  ancestors  on  one  or  both  sides. 

We  learn  that  some  sales  of  setters  of  the  "field- trial  "  strain  of  re- 
cent date  indicate  that  they  are  ranging  nearly  as  high  as  fashionable 
Short  Horns.     We  have  some  of  that  blood  ourself  bred  in  the  very  tip 
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of  the  fashion.  If  there  comes  to  be  a  "tulip  mania"  for  dogs,  we  shaU 
be  in  the  ring  for  once.  Five  hundred  dollars  each  is  the  price  reported 
for  two  sluts  recently  sold. 

Herrings  have  largely  disappeared  from  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tri- 
butaries, and  simultaneously  reappeared  on  the  Denmark  coast,  whence 
they  had  been  absent  for  some  three  hundred  years.  Pounds,  seines, 
traps  and  nets  of  every  conceivable  sort,  working  day  and  night,  every 
day  and  Sunday,  must  either  drive  the  fish  away  or  exterminate  them 
very  soon.  Yet,  legislators  hesitate.  Denmark  is  a  long  way  to  go  for 
herrings.  So,  too,  of  oysters.  The  great  oyster  fisheries  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tributaries,  especially  those  belonging  to  Virginia,  are 
being  rapidly  fished  out,  and  the  State,  whose  property  they  are  in  fee 
simple,  receiving  no  sort  of  equivalent.  Will  some  trained  and  skilled 
and  able  re-adjuster  please  re-adjust  that  matter?  Or  will  some  of  those 
heroes,  we  sometimes  hear  so  much  about,  put  it  right?  Perhaps  some 
of  those  having  "claims"  upon  the  State  will  take  it  out  in  oysters  in- 
stead of  ofiices.  Is  there  no  orator  now  to  take  this  business  in  hand? 
Or  must  we  wait  until  the  college  commencements  to  hear  from  the  ora- 
tors; or  until  another  election  before  the  heroes  come  forth?  Alas! 
where  are  the  statesmen  ?     Was  it  an  echo  answered — where  ? 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

STEAMED  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

In  response  to  your  request,  that  I  furnish  for  publication  an  ar- 
ticle upon  "Steamed  Food  for  Cattle,"  I  regret  that  I  have  notliing 
in  the  way  of  experincent  to  go  upon.  Six  years  ago,  when  I  com- 
menced the  business  of  stall-feeding  cattle,  I  went  to  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  who  was  the  most  successful  feeder 
in  the  county.  Having  found  that  out,  I  went  to  his  house,  was 
kindly  received,  and  spent  some  time  with  the  gentleman  in  learning 
from  him  his  exact  method  of  feeding  cattle  to  sell  as  beef  directly 
from  the  stalls.  This  plan  is  simply  to  be  kind  and  gentle  in  handling 
the  cattle  ;  to  give  them,  according  to  the  appetite  of  the  animal,  a 
mixture  of  half  wheat  bran  and  half  corn  meal  ;  afterwards  what  hay 
they  will  eat.  This  at  night.  In  the  morning  only  the  meal  and 
bran,  and  then  turn  out  to  water  and  to  feed  upon  what  corn-fodder 
they  may  want.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  a  gallon  and  a  hnlf, 
morning  and  night,  of  the  mixed  bran  and  meal,  is  about  the  quan- 
tity for  a  good  twelve-hundred  pound  steer,  but  like  all  animals  they 
vary  in  the  quantity  they  will  eat.  Content  to  let  well-enough  alone, 
I  have  followed  the  foregoing  simple  plan,  preferring  tD  let  others  do 
the  steaming.  ERASMUS  TAYLOR. 

Orange  county,  Va. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Dr.  Pollard,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
cop\'  of  his  Report.  It  is  full  of  information  valuable  to  the  people  of 
Virginia,  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer.  Let  us  hope  that  Dr. 
Pollard  is  the  instrument  through  whom,  with  all  proper  aid  from  our 
Legislature,  a  new  spirit  will  be  infused  into  our  farmers  and  a  prosper- 
ous era  speedily  dawn  upon  old  Virginia.  His  analysis  of  fertilizers 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  in  the 
past,  and  a  farmer  is  no  longer  required  to  play  a  game  of  hazard  in 
the  purchase  of  manures.  The  value  of  Virginia  lands  as  farm  lands, 
compared  with  those  of  other  States,  leaves  her  young  men  and  old  men 
no  excuse  for  a  desire  to  emigrate,  and  should  silence  complaints  of 
"hard  times"  and  "can't  make  a  support."  Times  are  hard  every  where, 
and  our  farmers  embrace  too  much  in  "a  support."  Will  Dr.  Pollard 
complete  the  picture  by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  extravagant 
living  of  the  Virginia  farmers  and  the  economical  living  of  those  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  ? 

But  I  wish  to  write  about  sheep  husbandry  and  the  admirable  letters 
of  General  Meem  and  Mr.  Logan  Osburn  ^'pages  54-58) — the  former 
of  Shenandoah  county,  Va. ;  the  latter  of  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va. — 
and  to  point  out  the  differences  and  advantages  of  sheep  husbandry  in 
Tidewater  Virginia  (where  I  live)  and  the  Valley.  General  Meem  raised 
from  105  ewes  in  two  years  251  lambs.  This  was  a  large  crop  of  lambs, 
and  greatly  due  to  the  admirable  care  taken  of  them.  He  lost  during 
the  time  fiiteen  ewes.  He  has  sold  the  lambs,  old  ewes,  and  wool  from 
his  flock.  The  wethers  and  young  ewes  are  unsold,  and  are  valued  at 
§10  each  for  the  former  and  §8  e.K-h  for  the  latter.  I  think  he  will  not 
realize  quite  as  much  for  them,  as  they  are  only  half-bloods,  and  the 
wethers  must  go  for  mutton.  Mr.  Osburn  sold  his  mutton  "before  they 
were  shorn  in  March  from  S7  to  §8  per  head."'  Reducing  Gen.  Meem's 
mutton  to  ^8  and  ewes  to  8G  each,  and  his  profits  are  very  large — quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  most  farmers.  Mr.  Osburn  furnishes 
a  report  of  his  wool  crop  for  1877  ;  General  Meem  of  his  flock  and  in- 
crease with  the  wool  also.  The  profits  of  both  arise  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  high  price  obtained  from  theii*  wool.  The  weight  of  fleece  is 
no  greater  than  ours  in  Tidewater.  Their  profits  also  arise  from  the 
high  price  obtained  for  mutton,  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  markets.  Mutton 
in  Richmond  will  rarely  bring  over  $5  to  $Q  per  125  pounds.  The  price 
obtained  for  lambs  by  Gen.  Meem  is  less  than  the  average  price  I  have 
obtained  for  years. 

That  sheep  husbandry  is  profitable  in  Shenandoah  is  demonstrated  by 
Gen.  Meem.  I  propose  to  show  it  can  be  made  equally  so  in  Tidewater 
Virginia — with  this  difference,  that  we  must  look  to  wool  and  lambs  as 
the  source  of  profit.  Wethers  furnish  larger  mutton  and  heavier  fleeces 
than  ewes;  but,  as  before  stated,  we  have  no  market,  at  lea?t  in  this  sec- 
tion, that  will  give  us  88  to  SIO  each  for  mutton.  The  markets  north  of 
Baltimore  will  do  so;  Washington  city  will  occasionally  do  so.  We  are, 
however,  generally  restricted  to  lambs  and  wool  as  a  source  of  profit, 
and  these  of  a  qualit}'  that  will  bear  transportation.  But  we  can't  ship 
mutton  or  lambs  from  Guiney's  depot  to  Washington  (unless  boxed  or 
by  the  car  lead;  for  less  than  §2.50  each,  "released,"  and  if  not  released, 
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$5  each — a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  ;  ■whereas,  we  can  ship  to  Rich- 
mond (about  same  distance)  for  35  cents.  The  reason  of  this,  we  learn, 
is,  that  some  years  ago,  our  Legislature  granted  a  charter  through  Vir- 
ginia soil  from  Quaniico  to  Alexandria.  In  the  portions  of  Tidewater 
having  direct  and  cheap  lines  of  travel  to  the  Northern  cities,  mutton 
■will  pay.  As  a  deduction,  our  flocks  should  be  composed  of  ewes  only, 
(no  wethers),  with  one  or  more  bucks,  of  full  blood.  Lambs  in  our 
markets  in  June  or  July  will  usually  net  from  $2  to  $2.50;  from  1st  to 
15th  May,  $4  to  $5,  and  from  first  to  last  of  April  from  $4.50  to  $6.50. 
In  1875  (April  13th),  I  sold  lambs  in  Richmond  at  $7  each  ;  in  1876, 
at  $6.50  each  ;  in  1877  (April  3d),  I  sold  at  $5  each,  weighing  75  j)ounds 
gross.  The  same  lambs,  sold  in  New  York  fifteen  days  later,  with  their 
additional  weight,  would  have  brought  from  $10  to  $12  each,  and  in 
Washington  city  from  $7  to  $9  each. 

The  Richmond  market  was  supplied  with  lambs  in  1877  as  early  as 
the  3d  April.  At  that  time  Gen.  Meenis  lambs  were  unborn.  My  lambs, 
shipped  on  the  3d  of  April,  (except  two),  were  dropped  in  January, 
and  less  than  ninety  days  old.  I  will  here  remark,  that  lambs  at  three 
to  three  and  a  half  months  old  are  better  flavored  and  more  delicate 
than  at  any  other  age,  -. 

After  the  earliest  shipments,  the  price  of  lambs  have  ruled  so  low  in 
Richmond  that  I  have  sold  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Rowe  of  Fredericksburg,  an 
enterprising  gentleman,  who.  buys  and  ships  to  New  York  by  the  car 
load.  Through  him  and  in  this  way,  we  have  a  market  at  lair  prices. 
But  our  farmers,  by  failing  to  have  their  lambs  earlier,  lose  from  30  to 
50  per  cent,  of  their  value.  In  New  York,  the  market  usually  opens 
about  15th  April,  and  would  open  sooner  if  the  lambs  were  sent  for- 
ward. Prices,  $10  to  $14.  By  the  15th  May,  prices  fall  to  $7  and  $8, 
and  by  1st  June  still  lower.  The  lambs  to  supply  the  markets  early  in 
April  must  be  raised  South  and  in  those  sections  adapted  to  sheep  and 
accessible  to  the  Northern  markets.  These  sections  are  limited,  and  em- 
brace the  whole  of  Tidewater  Virginia.  Here  is  one  advantage  that 
Tidewater  Virginia  possesses  over  Shenandoah  ;  also  over  the  North  and 
West :  namely,  our  lambs  can  be  put  in  market  sixty  days  before  theirs. 
This  is  worth  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  value.  By  combining,  so  a?  to  make 
a  car  load,  or  through  a  tliird  person,  like  Mr.  Rowe,  lambs  ready  for 
market  in  April,  should  net  us  $8  each,  instead  of  $4,  obtained  by  Gen. 
Meera. 

Now  as  to  the  wool :  The  yearlings,  including  51  wethers,  clipped  7i 
pounds  each.  Yearlings  clip  more  wool  than  older  sheep,  because  of 
more  than  one  year's  growth,  and  wethers  more  than  ewes.  I  keep  no 
wethers  in  ray  flock  ;  it  consists  of  fifty  ewes  and  two  bucks.  _  They  ave- 
rage me  never  less  than  seven  pounds  of  wool,  and  I  have  clipped  from 
a  single  graded  Cotswold  ewe  11  i  pounds.  From  these  facts,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  sheep  raised  in  Tidewater  and  know  of  their  bad 
keep  and  attention,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  Tidewater  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  section  of  Virginia  for  sheep  raising,  and  particularly  for 
coarse  wool  sheep. 

The  one  thing  needful  is  care  and  attention,  avoiding  overlarge  flocks. 
I  have  had  graded  Cotswold  ewes  so  fat  that  they  would  occasionally 
have  to  be  raised  up  when  down,  and  have  seen  mutton,  fattened  on  grass 
in  this  neighborhood,  so  fat  that  a  slice  from  the  saddle  would  contain 
only  a  border  of  lean. 
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Gen,  Meem's  profits  on  his  lOo  ewes  was  about  S9  each  per  year.  To 
reach  that  51  wethers  and  (iS  ewes  had  to  be  kept  over  for  nearly  two 
years  at  a  cost  of  SI. 50  to  S2  each,  and  thereby  reducing  net  profit  to 
87  or  S7.50.  Now,  if  we  can  get  §6  to  §8  for  early  lambs  and  S3  for 
the  fleece  and  sell  the  lambs  at  three  to  three  and  a  half  mouths  old, 
our  profit  will  be  S8  to  S10.50  each,  allowing  fifty  per  cent,  for  kpep  of 
lamb.  ,This  Tidewater  Virginia  can  do,  by  a  combined  effort  and  en- 
terprise so  as  to  place  the  early  lambs  and  combing  wool  in  the  North- 
ern markets.  I  have  at  this  writing  (8th  January)  30  lambs  from  26 
ewes,  all  doing  well,  and  usually  raise  a  lamb  for  each  ewe.  i  Full- 
bloods  and  high  grades  are  not  so  prolific  as  common  sheep.)  Except 
the  yearlings,  all  of  my  ewes  will  probably  lamb  this  month  ;  the  former 
about  1st  of  March.  Here  is  another  advantage  we  have.  Mr.  Osburn 
does  not  permit  his  ewes  to  have  access  to  the  buck  until  November,  af- 
ter thev  are  twelve  months  old.  Mine  have  access  to  the  buck  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  they  are  born,  and  bring  a  lamb  one  year  ahead 
of  his.  Mr.  Osbarn's  plan  is  the  correct  one,  and  were  we  to  pursue  it 
with  our  lambs  dropped  in  January,  instead  of  April,  the  Tidewater 
ewes  would  be  larger  than  the  Shenandoah  bucks  and  wethers.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  grow  a  large  sheep  from  a  late  lamb,  and 
regard  lambs  dropped  in  April  as  worthless.  I  purchased  a  fv^w  years 
ago  a  Cotswold  ewe  of  Mr.  Bowman  of  Augusta,  evidently  an  April 
lamb,  and  dropped  her  young  in  April.  •  .She  was  then  and  is  to-day 
smaller  than  the  average  of  my  flock,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  make 
large  sheep  of  her  April  lambs. 

The  information  furnished  by  Gen.  Meem  and  Mr.  Osburn,  as  to  the 
difference  in  price  of  combing  and  ordinary  wool,  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  us  small  sheep  raisers.  I  have  known  for  years  that  the  long, 
waving  wool,  which  parts  in  the  centre  of  my  Cotswold's  back  and  falls 
upon  either  side,  composed  the  fringes  of  articles  of  ornament  and  com- 
fort displayed  in  the  fancy  stores,  with  the  simple  addition  of  soap  and 
water.  Yet  with  all  my  eftbrts  to  the  contrary,  this  beautiful  fleece 
from  pure  bloods  and  high  grade  Cotswold  was  sold  for  the  price  of 
short  and  Southdown  wool,  when  it  should  have  brought  nearly  double. 
It  was  sold  by  a  commission  merchant  in  Baltimore.  Tidewater  farm- 
ers should  send  the  long  or  combing  wool,  clipped  from  pure  blood 
and  graded  Cotswold  sheep,  to  the  Northern  markets,  and  raise  none 
other.  The  diflereuce  in  price  will  support  the  sheep  a  year.  Our  cli- 
mate is  adapted  to  the  Cotswold  sheep. 

Young  lambs  are  raised  chiefly  on  milk.  Hence  Richmond  city,  with 
a  population  not  exceeding  80,000  inhabitants,  soon  becomes  glutted. 
Lambs  taken  from  their  mothers  will  not  retain  their  condition  on  pas- 
turage alone.  The  prices  fall  with  the  first  supply,  and  we  are  left  with 
a  market  ranging  from  S2  to  S4  for  lambs  that  will  command  S8  to  SlO 
in  the  Northern  cities.  There  is  no  possibility  of  supplying  the  North- 
ern markets  in  the  month  of  April  to  loth  May.  By  latter  date  the 
earliest  lambs  from  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  are  sent  in, 
much  inferior  to  ours. 

Choice  meats  command  in  the  Northern  market  about  twice  the  price 
they  command  in  the  Southern.  No  meats  are  more  choice  at  the  North 
than  lambs  in  the  month  of  April.  Were  the  truckers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  limited  to  the  Southern  markets  for  sales,  they  would 
have  to  abandon  their  occupation,  and  raise  crops  that  will  keep  better 
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than  vesretables  and  fruits.  Or,  were  Gen.  Meem  and  the  stock-raisers 
of  the  Valley  limited  to  the  Southern  markets,  they,  too,  would  have  to 
stop  grazing.  Had  his  lambs  been  put  into  the  Richmond  market  iu  June 
and  Julv,  thev  would  barely  have  netted  82  or  82.50.  We  of  Tidewa- 
ter have  same  Northern  markets  and  the  great  advantage  of  supplying 
it  sistv  davs  ahead  of  nearly  all  competitors,  at  prices  often  threefold 
more  than  that  now  obtained,  or  can  be  obtained,  by  those  whose  lambs 
are  dropped  in  April,  and  to  whom  sheep  raising  is  eminently  profitable. 
I  take  it  a  car  can  be  chartered  from  Fredericksburg  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  for  about  8100,  or  even  S200.  By  inserting  a  platform  of 
inch-boards,  and  making  a  "double-decker,"  it  will  carry  200  lambs,  and 
get  into  market  in  about  15  hours,  at  a  cost  of  81  each.  Suppose  sheep 
raising  were  general  in  Tidewater  Virginia,  and  200  lambs  to  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  neighborhood  early  in  April,  Mr.  Rowe,  or  some  other  gentle- 
man, would  gladly  collect  them  for  shipment,  and  could  afford  to  pay 
within  82  of  the  market  price,  allowiug  81  as  clear  profit.  If  the  mar- 
ket be  812,  we  will  realize  810  ;  if  the  market  be  810,  we  realize  88,  and 
so  on.  This  is  the  plan  generally  pursued  by  the  farmers  of  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  Fre^jueutly  their  lambs  are  engaged  thirty 
days  and  longer  before  they  are  marketable.  I  have  had  scores  of 
Northern  men  to  pronounce  my  Hock  the  best  they  had  ever  seen,  and 
express  great  surprise  at  the  low  prices  obtained  for  lambs.  God  has 
given  to  Tidewater  Virginia  a  climate  unsurpassed  for  sheep  raising,  and 
preferred  her  by  sixty  days  in  lamb  raising,  and  poorly  has  she  utilized 
it. 

Gen.  Meem  sold  the  wool  from  his  half  bloods  for  45  cents  and  from 
the  common  sheep  for  25  cents  per  pound.  I  sold  my  wool  from  full 
bloods  and  high  grades  for  28  cents,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  the 
top  of  the  market.  Gen.  Meem  knew  where  a  demand  was  for  his  wool 
and  had  the  energy  to  get  it  there.  The  diflerence  between  Gen.  Meem 
and  the  writer  iu  the  wool  question,  is  just  the  difference  between  the 
Shenandoah  farmer  and  the  Tidewater  on  the  lamb  question.  The  for- 
mer knows  what  to  do  with  his  stock,  and  has  the  will  to  do  it.  The 
latter  does  not  know  and  has  not  the  will  to  discover,  but  is  content  with 
corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  broom  straw,  scrub  pines  and  briers,  instead 
of  grass,  sheep  and  cattle,  with  more  grain  and  tobacco.  We  of  Tide- 
water owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Gen.  Meem  and  Mr.  Osburn  for  the 
information  given,  and  particularly  on  the  subject  of  wool,  and  to  Dr. 
Pollard  for  bringing  out  and  publishing  the  same.  Will  the  former  gen- 
tlemen tell  us  to  whom  they  sold  their  wool?  And  will  Mr.  A.  P.  Rowe 
tell  us  the  cost  of  a  carload  of  lambs  from  Fredericksburg  to  New  York 
and  the  time  required  to  get  them  into  market  ?  Also,  the  losses  sus- 
tained, or  difference  in  prices  between  lambs  marketable  during  April 
and  those  marketable  later?  Will  he  also  state  the  gross  weights^of 
some  of  my  lambs  purchased  by  him  on  the  loth  May,  187*5  or  1877, 
after  having  been  driven  to  Fredericksburg  ^18  miles),  and  after  selling 
the  earliest  lot  and  selecting  the  choice  Cotswold  for  stock  sheep? 

I  intended  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  how  early  lambs  should  be 
cared  for  and  fed,  but  have  already  written  too  much. 

JoHX  Washington. 

Caroline  County,  Va. 


A  well-conducted  farmers'  club  is  a  blessing  to  any  neighborhood. 
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STANDARD    OF    EXCELLENCE    OF    BERKSHIRE   SWINE. 

ADOPTED  BY  THK  AMERICAN   BERKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

Color. — Black,  with  white  on  feet,  face,  tip  of  tail,  and  an  occasional 

splash  on  the  arm,         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     .     4 

Face  and  Snout. — Short,  the  former  fine  and  well  dished,  and  broad 

between  the  eyes,         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .       .     7 

Eye. — Very  clear,  rather  large,  dark  hazel  or  gray,  .  .  .2 
Ear. — Generally  almost  erect,  but  sometimes  inclined  forward  with 

advancing  age,  medium  size,  thin  and  soft,         .         .         .         .4 

Jowl. — Full  and  heavy,  ruuning  well  back  on  neck,       .  .        .     4 

Neck. — Short,  and  broad  on  top,         .         .         .         ...         .     .     4 

Hair. — Fine  and  soft,  medium  thickness,    .     .         .         .         .         .3 

Skin. — Smooth  and  pliable,         .         .         .         ,         .         .         .     .     4 

Shoulder. — Thick  aud  even,  broad  on  top,  and  deep  through  chest,  7 
Back. — Broad,  short  and  straight,  ribs  well  sprung,  coupling  close 

up  to  hip,         .........  .8 

Side. — Deep  and  well  let  down,  straight  on  bottom  line,  .  .  .  6 
Flank. — "Well  back  and  low  down  on  leg,  making  nearly  a  straight 

line  with  lower  part  of  side,         .         .         .         .         .         .       .     5 

Loin. — Full  and  wide,         .         .         . 9 

Ham. — Deep  and  thick,  extending  well   up  on  back,  and  holding 

thickness  well  down  on  the  hock,         .         .         .         .         .       .  10 

Tail. — Well  set  up  on  back,  tapering  and  not  coarse,  .  .  .  2 
Legs. — Short,  straight  and  strong,  set  wide  apart,  with  hoofs  erect, 

and  capable  of  holdiug  good  weight,  .....  5 
Symmetry. — Well  proportioned  throughout,  depending  largely  on 

condition,  ..........     5 

Condition. — In  a  good  healthy  growing  state,  not  over-fed,  .  .  6 
Style. — Attractive,  spirited,   indicative   of  thoroughbreeding  and 

constitutional  vigor, .5 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  BOIL  FOOD  FOR  HOGS? 

For  several  years  past  I  have  been  boiling  turnips  by  steam  for  fatten- 
ing hogs  and  cows.  During  these  years  I  have  found  that  some  of  my 
hogs  were  afflicted  with  a  wheeziog  cough,  quite  distressing  to  observe. 
My  pigs  suifered  most  with  it,  and  I  often  feared  the  cholera,  though 
none  seemed  very  sick  or  died  from  it.  This  Fall  I  found  my  boiler 
had  given  out,  and  upon  reflecting  about  the  matter,  thought  the  turnips 
ought  to  do  more  good  green  than  boiled,  as  they  needed  green  food  in 
Winter  as  much  as  iu  Summer.  So  I  have  been  feeding  this  Winter  to  my 
out  hogs  and  my  fattening  hogs  freely  of  green  turnips  (tops  and  roots). 
The  result  is,  I  have  had  no  cough  among  them,  aud  I  have  never  had 
them  to  fatten  faster.  I  give  my  hogs  rotten  xvood,  salt  and  ashes,  with 
a  little  sulphur  mixed,  charcoal  or  bituminous  coal,  and  a  plenty  of 
gravel,  all  of  which  they  eat  as  freely  as  they  eat  their  corn.  These 
things  seem  to  make  their  food  digest  finely  and  keeps  them  cool  and 
healthy. 

I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  green  turnips  was  a  sure  cure  for  hog 
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cholera,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  from  the 
above  observations  made  by  myself,  without  any  knowledge  of  turnips 
as  a  cure ;  and  I  will  further  add,  that  in  the  Winter  I  believe  it  is  far 
better  to  feed  turnips  green  to  stock  than  to  cook  them,  unless  they  get 
an  abundance  of  green  food  besides  the  turnips. 

Henrico  county,  Va-  Geo.  Watt. 


CONDUCTED    BY    DR.    THOMAS    POLLARD,    COMMISSIONER    OF   AGRI- 
CULTURE   OF    VIRGINIA. 


Frequently  much  farm  work  cannot  be  accomplished  in  this  month, 
and  then  again,  we  often  see  the  weather  open  enough  to  plow,  haul  ma- 
nure, and  lime,  or  marl,  and  to  plant  some  vegetables,  and  sow  oats  in 
the  latter  part  of  it.  And  besides  this,  cleaning  up  ditch  banks,  and 
cleaning  up  ditches  themselves,  and  grubbing  along  fei>ces,  and  cleaning 
up  new  grounds,  may  frequently  be  attended  to. 

Seeding  Winter  Oats. — This  is  the  best  month  for  seeding  Winter 
oats,  if  not  done  in  the  Fall,  as  we  know  now,  is  the  best  time.  Our  ex- 
perience is,  that  it  is  better  not  to  sow  Spring  oats  at  all.  No  matter  what 
time  oats  are  seeded,  we  think  it  is  better  to  use  the  Winter  oat;  it  is 
more  hardy  and  productive  than  the  Spring  variety.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  it  is  not  more  generally  seeded  in  the  State,  and  we  were 
ratl^r  surprised  to  hear  from  the  "  Eastern  Shore  "  of  Virginia,  which 
is  a  great  oat-producing  region,  that  it  had  scarcely  been  introduced 
there.  Seeded  in  the  Fall,  as  we  have  several  times  said  before,  it  is 
quite  a  certain  crop — certainly  in  all  Eastern  Virginia — scarcely  any 
more  so.  It  has  not  been  much  tested  in  the  mountain  regions  and  the 
Valley,  but  we  suspect  if  it  was  seeded  in  the  month  of 'August,  and  in. 
deed  as  early  as  the  20th  of  July,  and  probably  not  later  than  the  15th 
September,  that  it  would  succeed  very  well.  In  mild  climates,  there  is 
danger  that  if  seeded  in  July  and  August,  it  may  get  in  the  joint  before 
cold  weather  and  be  destroyed  ;  and  if  seeded  last  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, in  colder  regions,  it  may  be  Winter  killed.  When  seeded  in  Feb- 
ruary, we  would  choose  the  first  open  weather  after  the  15th  of  the  month, 
and  seed  at  least  I2  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
dragged  in,  or  if  the  land  is  light,  it  answers  a  very  good  purpose  to  plow 
them  in  lightly  with  a  one-horse  plow.  They  are  less  apt  to  be  killed  in 
the  sprout  when  plowed  in,  but  do  not  generally  come  up  as  well  as  when 
dragged  in,  and  on  that  account,  rather  more  seed  per  acre  should  be 
used.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  foul,  and  as  much  care  as  possible  should 
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be  used  to  get  clean  seed.     The  black  oat  is  thought  by  many  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  white. 

Sowing  Clover,  Orchard  Grass,  &c. — The  latter  part  of  this  month 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  clover  on  wheat  or  rye  or  oats,  unless  clover  was 
seeded  with  the  oats  in  the  Fall.  On  oats  seeded  as  just  advised  in  this 
mouth,  clover  may  be  seeded  immediately  after  the  oats,  aud  brushed  in. 
On  wheat,  some  wait  for  a  dry  spell,  after  freezing,  which  puts  the  sur- 
face in  good  condition,  as  we  then  have  a  net-work  of  small  cracks  in 
which  the  seed  will  lodge.  After  seeding  in  this  way,  it  is  better  to  fol- 
low with  a  roller,  which  corapHCts  the  land,  and  in  some  degree  covers 
the  seed.  But  a  better  plan  is  not  to  wait  for  this  cracking  of  the  sur- 
face, but  to  drag  the  land,  sow  the  seed,  and  then  roll.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  land  is  not  wet.  Some  drag  after  sowing  the  clover, 
particularly  if  the  ground  is  hard,  though  this  is  scarcely  necessary,  if 
the  roller  is  used.  The  dragging  is  found  decidedly  beneficial  to  the 
growing  crop,  contrary  to  what  was  formerly  the  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  the  wheat  would  be  dragged  up  or  its  roots  injuriously  torn.  The 
wheat,  by  this  time,  has  struck  its  roots  so  deep,  that  the  drag  injures 
them  but  little,  and  the  cultivation  is  an  evident  advantage  to  the  wheat. 
Very  few  have  an  idea  to  what  depth  the  roots  of  plants  extend  them, 
selves  in  a  propitious  soil.  A  gentleman  sometime  since,  told  us  he  had 
seen  on  lower  James  river,  the  roots  of  wheat,  where  the  bank  of  the 
stream  had  been  washed  by  high  water,  extend  themselves  12  feet.  We 
once  drew  up  a  celery  plant  from  the  transplanting  bed,  which  was  three 
feet  long,  and  we  have  measured  the  roots  of  the  osage  orange,  which 
extended  36  feet,  and  how  much  farther  we  could  not  tell,  as  they^had 
been  cut  off  as  large  as  the  thumb  in  the  grading  of  a  street  in  the 
suburbs  of  Richmond  city.  But  from  the  digression.  We  feel  quite 
sure  that  one  gallon  of  clover  seed  (the  quantity  advised  by  the  old  rule) 
is  not  enough  per  acre,  particularly  if  seeded  alone.  One  and  a  half  gal- 
Ions  should  be  seeded  to  the  acre,  and  as  a  general  rule,  we  would  advise 
"  orchard  grass  "  to  be  seeded  along  with  it.  Two  bushels  of  this  is  usu- 
ally recommended  to  ths  acre,  but  with  clover,  one  and  a  half  bushels  is 
enough.  But  if  along  with  these,  the  "  tall  meadow  oat  grass  "  is  seeded, 
then  one  bushel  of  this,  and  one  bushel  orchard  grass  is  sufficient,  with 
one  gallon  of  clover.  The  clover  and  these  two  grasses  come  in  well  to- 
gether. The  "  tall  meadow  oat  grass  "  resembles  somewhat  the  "orchard 
grass  ;"  it  grows  taller,  and  is  believed  by  some  who  have  tried  it,  to 
stand  the  drouth  better  than  "orchard  grass,"  and  to  grow  on  poorer 
land  than  the  latter.  There  is  one  decided  advantage  in  sowing  several 
grasses  together,  that  is,  that  one  scarcely  occupies  the  whole  ground? 
while  more  than  one  takes  up  ground  and  space  that  else  would  be  un- 
occupied.    Another  reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  the  chemical  constituents 
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required  to  support  one,  vary  from  those  required  for  another,  in  im- 
portant particulars,  and  thus  we  get  more  product  from  the  laud.  Theu, 
again,  one  may  fail  to  take,  while  another  will,  and  it  is  particularly  the 
case  that  clover  often  foils,  while  "  orchard,"  and  the  "  tall  meadow  oat 
grass  "  succeed.  We  find  in  practice,  that  by  a  mixture  of  grasses,  the 
yield  of  hay  is  almost  always  increased.  As  regards  the  quantity  of  seed 
for  the  grasses,  it  is  always  safer  to  use  too  much  than  too  little,  and  the 
cost  of  seed  is  a  small  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  importance 
of  getting  a  good  stand,  and  a  full  crop  of  hay. 

Irish  Potatoes  may  safely  be  planted  this  month.  The  ground  had 
better  to  have  been  plowed  in  the  Fall.  If  not  done,  do  it  at  once,  if 
the  weather  will  admit,  having  previously  manured  broadcast,  unless  the 
land  is  rich.  If  manure  is  scarce,  it  had  better  be  applied  in  the  fur- 
row, though  the  potatoes  will  not  be  so  smooth  and  perfect,  and  are 
more  apt  to  be  defective  in  the  centre,  and  not  keep  so  well  where  they 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  manure.  Potatoes  require  a  good  amount 
of  potash,  and  hence  ashes  answer  well  as  a  fertilizer  for  them.  If  wood 
ashes  cannot  be  obtained,  then  use  coal  ashes,  if  near  the  cities.  We 
have  tried  the  latter  with  good  effect,  not  only  for  potatoes,  but  for  other 
crops.  *  They  have  not  so  much  potash,  of  course,  as  wood  ashes,  and 
therefoi'e  should  be  used  in  large  quantities.  Those  from  anthracite 
coal  are  not  so  good.  All  of  them  generally  have  an  admixture  of  other 
useful  things,  as  wood  mixed  in  kindling,  soap  suds,  and  other  refuse 
thrown  upon  them  in  alleys. 

Cut  the  potatoes  t6  two  eyes,  and  roll  in  plaster,  if  convenient.  It  is 
thought  better  to  cut  them  some  days  before  planting,  so  as  to  let  the 
cut  surface  dry  off  before  planting  in  the  ground,  as  being,  it  is  sup- 
posed, less  apt  to  rot.  Professor  Wise,  of  William  and  Mary  College^ 
recently  informed  us  that  he  had  been  very  successful  in  "  potato  cul- 
ture," and  remarked  that  he  had  profited  by  Bliss  pamphlet  (his  "prize 
essay,"  we  suppose),  and  had  raised  as  much  as  700  bushels  per  acre,  a 
great  yield  indeed.  Professor  Wise  put  two  separate  single  eyes  in  a 
place.  This,  however,  probably  had  little  to  do  with  his  success.  Per- 
haps our  readers,  who  wish  to  raise  large  crops  of  potatoes,  had  better 
send  to  Bliss  for  his  prize  essay — price,  25  cents. 

Manure  should  be  hauled  out  in  the  frozen  condition  of  ground  in 
this  month,  and  whenever  the  ground  is  dry  enough.  Wheat,  rye  and 
oats  and  grass  lands  may  be  top-dressed  this  mouth,  though  it  is  almost 
too  late,  except  for  grass. 

Hot-beds  must  be  prepared  now,  if  not  done  last  month,  and  tomato, 
cabbage,  and  egg  plant  and  pepper  planted. 

Garden  peas  should  be  put  in  the  ground  now,  the  very  first  opea 
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weather,  if  not  done  in  January.  "  Carter's  First  Crop  "  and  '"  Lan- 
dreth's  Extra  Early"  are  among  the  best  of  the  early  peas-  Tom 
Thumb,  and  some  of  the  other  Dwarf  varieties,  are  very  early,  but  of 
course  cannot  raise  heavy  crops.     This  crop  requires  rich  land. 

This  is  a  good  month  for  setting  out /rui^  ti'ees,  and  also  forest  trees, 
We  have  so  frequently  designated  the  kind  of  fruit  trees  which  we 
think  adapted  to  Virginia,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  them 
here.  We  would  say  now,  plant  out  good  trees — that  is,  trees  raised  by 
a  reliable  nursery  man,  that  are  not  stunted  by  bad  management,  and 
not  too  old.  There  is  no  advantage  in  planting  out  large  tre<^s.  As  a 
general  rule,  those  two  years  old  are  the  best,  and  sometimes  those  one 
year  old,  succeed  admirably,  if  well  attended  to.  Some  of  our  best  pear 
trees  were  set  out  when  one  year  old.  Regarding  the  kinds  of  fruits 
adapted  to  the  different  sections  of  Virginia,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
"First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
State,"  recently  published,  pages  69,  70,  71,  72. 

Forest  trees  may  now  be  set  out  also.  Our  native  Ash  and  Maple, 
and  Smooth-bark  Elm,  make  excellent  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  The 
Sugar-Maple  is  a  beautiful  tree,  rather  slow  growing  at  first,  but  after 
awhile  growing  off  very  satisfactorily.  Where  a  farmer,  or  other  per- 
son, wishes  to  establish  a  grove,  it  would  be  well  to  plant  the  Sugar- 
Maple,  which,  after  it  attains  a  good  size,  may  be  utilized  in  furnishing 
sugar.  The  Linden  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  bat  often  infested  by 
worms,  which  frequently  strip  off  the  foliage.  Where  rapid  growing 
trees  are  desirable,  the  Otaheite  Mulberry  and  Pglonia  Iraperialis  are 
very  desirable.  They  are  both  hardy  and  rapid  growers.  The  "Ailan- 
thus  "  also  grows  rapidly,  and  the  female  tree  is  handsome,  and  emits 
no  odor,  and  we  believe  the  prejudice  against  this  tree  on  account  of 
health  is  unfounded.  It  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  timber  and  for  fire- 
wood. Walnut  and  Persimmon  trees  should  be  planted  about  the  farm, 
as  they  both  produce  good  fruit  and  do  not  draw  the  latter,  being,  in- 
deed, an  improver.  The  Poplar  (Liriodendon  Tulipifera)  should  not  be 
planted  until  it  begins  to  bud  out. 

Protection  of  Stock. — This  is  often  a  trying  month  for  stock,  and 
it  will  pay  as  well  as  anything  we  do  on  the  farm  to  give  them  good 
protection  and  bedding.  For  hogs,  particularly,  always  keep  them  at 
this  season  well  supplied  with  oak  or  pine  leaves. 

Note. — We  take  this  occasion  to  advise  land  owners  Bot  to  destroy 
their  forests.  The  day  will  come  when  we,  or  our  children,  will  feel  the 
evil. 

Dr.  Voelcker's  Letter  ox  the  "  Analysis  of  Fertilizers" — 
To  Farmers  and  Others. — It  is  deemed  proper  to  publish  in  full  the 
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letter  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  Chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Si)ciety  of 
England,  on  the  subject  of  *•  Analysis  of  Fertilizers,"  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  that  f  have  only  published 
the  "nature  of  the  contents  of  that  letter."  I  published  an  exiract 
from  it,  with  quotation  marks,  which  the  printer  failed  to  notice.  I 
think  the  implication  is,  that  I  have  not  made  a  fair  exhibit  of  Dr. 
Voelcker's  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  hence  the  publication  in  full» 
which  I  had  not  wished  to  do,  as  it  might,  perhaps,  give  offence  to  ,some 
of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

We  submit  that  the  defence  of  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  made  in  this 
letler  is  very  strong — we  might  say  very  conclusive.  As  this  subject  is 
being  much  discussed  now,  we  think  we  are  doing  the  farmers  a  service 
by  its  publication.  Th.  Pollard. 

p.  S. — Want  of  time  and  space  prevent  me  from  commenting  on  this 
letter  and  on  this  subject  further  at  this  time.  Hereafter  I  shall  do  so, 
that  those  interested  may  see  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  11  Salisbury  Square,") 

Fleet  Street,  E.  C.,  y 

London,  October  t)th,  1877.      j 

Dear  Sir,- -Your  letter  of  the  28th  August  reached  me  here  a  few 
days  ago  on  my  return  from  Switzerland,  where  I  spend  ray  autumnal 
holidays,  which  will  explain  to  you  the  delay  of  my  reply. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to  your  inquiry  is,  that  no  manu- 
facturer of  artificial  manures  who  understands  his  business  in  ever  so 
moderate  a  degree,  buys  any  fertilizing  material,  except  on  the  basis  of 
an  analy>is  Wiiy,  then,  should  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  be  of  great 
value  to  manufacturers  of  fertilizers,  and  of  no  value  to  the  farmer  ? 

The  agricultural  and  commercial  value  of  artificial  manures  mainly 
depends  upon  their  component  [)arts  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
chief  fertilizing  constituents,  and  the  state  of  combinations  in  wtiich 
they  occur  can  be  determined  by  any  good  chemist  with  quite  sufficient 
precision  to  indicate  the  comparative  value  of  different  fertilizers.  Chem- 
ical analysis,  in  fact,  is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining,  with  certainty, 
whether  a  manure  is  good  or  worthless,  and  about  what  price  the  con- 
sumer ought  to  pay  for  particular  kinds  of  manure.  It  is  intelligible  to 
the  weakest  intellect  that  a  manure  which  contains  4  percent,  of  ammo- 
nia and  20  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
price  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia  in  another  manure  containing 
only  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  10  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
there  is  no  other  mnde  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  each  of  these  con- 
stituents a  fertilizer  contains,  than  to  submit  it  to  chemical  analysis.  I 
am  surprised  that  any  reasonable  man  in  your  country  can  entertain  the 
foolish  opinion  that  chemical  analysis  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  the 
farmer.  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  opinion  can  be  entertained  by  any 
manure  manufacturer  with  a  good  conscience.  If  it  were  the  case  that 
the  analysis  of  fertilizers  were  useless  to  the  farmer,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  manure  dealers  would  make  no  opposition  to  the  chemical  exami- 
nation of  their  productions.     It  is  just  for  the  reason  that  the  tricks  of 
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the  manure  trade  can  only  be  successfully  exposed  by  a  thorough  chemi- 
cal examination  that  certain  manufacturers  of  manures  are  so  bitter 
against  analytical  tests. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  year  I  make  1,000  analyses  of  various  fertilizers 
for  bona  fide  farmers,  and  a  still  larger  number  for  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  have  done  so  for  a  good  many  years  past — a  pretty  good 
practical  proof  of  the  value  of  ciiemical  analysis  to  both  parties. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Dr.  Thomas  Pollard.  Augustus  Voelcker. 


TUCKAHOE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

This  Club  met  on  the  third  Thursday  in  January  at  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Mr.  C  M.  Robinson,  near  this  city.  The  subject  discussed 
was  "Deep  Ploughing,"  which  was  opened  in  a  very  able  manner  by 
Professor  Puryear,  a  farmer,  and.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Rich- 
mond College,  and  was  participated  in  by  many  of  the  other  members. 
The  tenor  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at* was  the  propriety  of  "deep 
ploughing  "  depended  greatly  on  the  soil.  Where  the  subsoil  was  good, 
then  the  plough  should  go  as  deep  as  practicable,  and  where  it  was  bad» 
then  the  plough  should  be  cautiously  used.  But  such  soils  could  he  im- 
proved by  manuring  in  different  ways,  and  gradually  deepening  the 
ploughing,  turning  up  a  little  of  the  subsoil  every  year.  An  instance 
was  mentioned  where  the  supply  pipes  to  the  new  "reservoir"  were  put 
in  a  ditch  ten  feet  deep,  then  the  subsoil,  which  was  red  clay,  was  thrown 
back,  and  the  crop  over  this  ditch  were  almost  double  that  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  field. 

The  Club  saw  on  Mr.  Robinson's  farm  very  green  wheat  fields,  and 
large  accumulations  of  manure,  much  of  which  he  hauls  from  town.  He 
believes  in  stable  (horse)  manure,  and  considers  one  load  of  this  worth 
two  of  cow  manure.  ]\Ir.  Robinson  raised  last  year,  besides  his  clover, 
which  was  fine,  hay  and  winter  oats,  which  we  saw  while  growing,  and 
scarcely  ever  saw  better,  and  225  barrels  of  corn.  He  feeds  annually 
100  barrels  to  his  hogs  and  mules  and  horses.  He  raises  poultry  suc- 
cessfully, particularly  a  fine  gang  of  turkeys  every  year,  which  supply 
his  table  liberally,  besides  yielding  a  handsome  sum  in  money.  He  does 
not  look  on  turkeys  as  particularly  destructive,  and  looks  forward  every 
year  to  his  turkey  crop  with  as  much  interest  as  his  hog  crop,  his  wheat 
and  other  crops. 

Sir.  Robinson's  table  evidenced  in  its  abundance  his  fine  turkeys,  fine 
hams,  &c.,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  his  own  vegetables  ;  his  good  man. 
agenient,  indeed,  in  all  departments. 

We  have  I'arely  seen  a  finer  entertainment,  or  spent  a  more  enjoyable 
day.  Long  life  to  our  genial  host,  and  long  may  the  Tuckahoe 
Farmers'  Club  wave — we  mean  long  may  it  survive  to  spread  its  bene- 
fits to  farmers,  and  its  pleasures  to  its  members  and  their  invited  guests. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  G.  JULIAN  PRATT. 


EVERY  YEAR. 

The  Spring  has  less  of  brightness 

Every  year; 
And  the  snow  a  ghastlier  whitenes8 

Every  year; 
Nor  do  Summer  flowers  quicken, 
Nor  Autumn's  fruitage  thicken 
As  they  once  did,  for  they  sicken 

Every  year. 

It  id  growing  darker,  colder, 

Every  year ; 
And  the  heart  and  soul  grow  older 

Every  year ; 
I  care  not  now  for  dancing, 
Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glancing, 
Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing 

Every  year. 

Of  the  loves  and  sorrows  blended 

Every  year ; 
Of  the  charms  of  friendship  ended 

Every  year ; 
Of  the  ties  that  still  might  bind  me 
Un;il  Time  ro  Death  resigned  me, 
My  infirmities  remind  me 

Every  year. 

Ah !  how  sad  to  look  before  us 

Every  year; 
While  the  cloud  grows  darker  o'er  us 

Every  year; 
When  we  see  the  blossoms  faded, 
That  to  bloom  we  might  have  aided, 
And  immortal  garlands  braided, 

Every  year. 

To  the  past  go  more  dead  faces 

Every  year ; 
As  the  loved  leave  vacant  places 

Every  year; 
Everywhere  the  sad  eyes  meet  us. 
In  the  even'ns»'s  dusk  they  greet  us, 
And  to  come  to  them  entreat  us. 

Every  year. 

''You  are  growing  old,"  they  tell  us, 

"Every  year; 
You  are  more  alone,"  they  tell  us, 

"Every  year ; 
You  can  win  no  new  affection, 
You  have  only  recollection, 
Deeper  sorrow  and  dejection, 

Every  year." 
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Yes!  the  shores  of  life  are  shifting 

Every  year ; 
And  we  are  seaward  drifting 

Every  year ; 
Old  pleasures,  changing,  fret  us, 
The  living  more  forget  us, 
They  are  fewer  to  regret  us 

Every  year. 

But  the  truer  life  draws  nigher 

Every  year ; 
And  its  morning  star  climbs  higher 

Every  year; 
Earth's  hold  on  us  grows  slighter, 
And  the  heavy  burden  lighter, 
And  the  Dawn  Immortal  brighter 

Every  year. — Gen.  Albert  Pike. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  vs.  COMMON  STOCK. 
We  have  had  occasion  this  Winter  to  dress  turkeys  procured  from  va- 
rious neighbors,  and  have  been  impressed  with  the  result.  Whenever 
we  obtained  those  mixed  with  bronze,  the  loss  in  dressing  was  much  less, 
and  fowls  of  the  same  age  weighed  several  pounds  in  excess  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  For  instance,  a  young  half  bronze  hen  weighing  ten  pounds, 
dressed,  eight  and  a  half,  while  a  common  one  of  the  same  age  would 
weigh  eight  pounds,  and  dressed,  five  and  a  half  or  six  pounds.  We 
concluded,  by  way  of  comparison,  to  weigh  our  own  pure  bronze  turkeys, 
and  found  a  bronze  gobler,  hatched  in  July,  weighed  twenty-four  pounds, 
while  a  half  bronze,  hatched  several  weeks  earlier,  weighed  eighteen,  and 
a  common  one  (the  same  age)  only  twelve,  and  this  upon  equal  keep. 
It  would  he  well  for  our  farmers'  wives  to  look  into  this  matter,  and,  at 
least,  supply  themselves  with  a  pure  bronze  gobler  for  the  coming  season. 
What  we  want  is  the  largest  returns  from  the  same  amount  of  food  and 
labor. 


SPATTER  WORK. 

A  piece  of  drawing  paper,  coarse  Swiss  muslin  or  bleached  cotton,  an 
assortment  of  leaves  (pressed  ones  at  this  season),  a  bottle  of  black  ink 
(or  better,  India  ink),  a  fine  comb  and  an  old  tooth  brush,  are  the  neces- 
sary articles  for  this  work.  Tack  the  paper  smoothly  on  a  table  previ- 
ously covered  with  an  old  newspaper,  and  arrange  the  leaves  in  any  de- 
sired pattern,  by  sticking  them  on  with  pins,  pressing  the  edges  closely 
to  the  paper.  Dip  the  brush  in  the  ink,  and  shake  well  to  avoid  blot- 
ting, and  draw  the  comb  across,  making  it  spatter  in  a  fine  spray.  We 
have  recently  used  a  perfume  atomizer  with  good  success.  After  it  dries, 
remove  the  leaves  and  vein  them  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  and  India 
ink,  or  a  common  lead  pencil.  Crosses,  anchors,  mottoes,  &c.,  may  be 
introduced  with  fine  eflTect.  A  specimen  was  on  exhibition  at  the  State 
Fair  made  on  bleached  cotton — a  cross  imbeded  in  Jesus — and  mounted 
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in  a  walnut  frame  for  a  fire  screen.  Tidies,  pillow-sharas,  splashers,  pic- 
tures and  numerous  other  ornaments  may  be  made,  with  spatter  work 
for  their  foundation. 


Make  the  Best  op  it  — Some  people  have  a  peculiarly  happy  faculty 
of  lookiuff  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  It  is  a  comfort  to  themselves 
and  to  those  about  them,  and  so  very  desirable.  But  it  is  a  faculty 
moi-t  ditficult  to  acquire,  and  few  there  be  who  possess  it.  One  of  Dan- 
buty's  sous  favored  in  this  respect  recently  borrowed  an  axe  of  a  nei^'h- 
bor.  While  using  it  in  the  repair  of  his  well-curb,  it  slipped  from  his 
hands,  and  went  straight  to  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  well.  In  explain- 
ing the  loss  to  the  owner,  he  cheerfully  observed: 

"It  is  bad,  of  course,  but  it  can't  be  helped,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  It  don'D  pay  to  worry  over  what,  can't  be  helped.  We  must 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  everything.  Besides,  it  wasn't  much  of  an  axe, 
anyway." — Danbury  News. 


Round  Dancing. — Mrs.  Sherman,  the  General's  wife,  has  written  a 
letter  in  .which  she  expresses  herself  freely  about  round  danoinsj.  She 
says  her  soul  revolts  against  it.  that  very  soon  wom^n  of  self  res[)ect  will 
blush  at  it,  and  that  public  opinion  will  eventually  drive  it  out  of  society. 
She  adds:  "The  advocates  of  this  dance  have  had  their  way  long  enough — 
absorbing  all  entertainments — sneering  upon  and  ridiculing  those  who 
quietly  decline  to  participate — openly  and  constantly  insinuating  of  those 
who  decline  it  that  they  are  therefore  evil  minded,  &c.,  or  quoting  im- 
pudently and  insinuatingly  their  only  weapon,  ''■  Honi  soil  qui  vml  y 
2)ense,'"  and  then  throwing  themselves  in  men's  arms  to  prove  their  ov/a 
purity  of  mind." 

The  great  German  poet,  Goethe,  once,  when  .speaking  of  waltzing, 
said,  "never  shall  the  woman  I  love,  dance  it  with  any  other  man,  nor  even 
with  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person."  Afterwanis,  he  put  into 
verse  this  severe  criticism  upon  dances: 

"  What!  the  girl  of  ray  heart  by  another  embraced  ? 

What!   the  balm  of  her  lips  shall  another  man  taste? 

What!   touched  in  the  twirl  by  another  man's  knee? 

What!   panting  recline  on  another  than  me? 

Sir.  she  is  yours!   from  the  plum  you  have  brushed  the  soft  blue, 

From  the  rose  you  have  shaken  its  amorous  dew — 

What  you've  touched,  you  may  take— pretty  vi^altzer  adieu.— 

Marjjlaiid  Farmer. 


A  Daughter  Keeping  Farm  Accounts. — "My  daughter  keeps 
my  farm  accounts,  sir ;  and  she  is  as  systematic  and  particular  as  ever 
my  son  was,  who  kept  them  before  he  left  home.  I  tell  you  it  does  girls 
(and  he  might  have  added  boys  also)  good  to  give  them  some  responsi- 
bility, and  set  them  to  watching  things  about  the  farm  and  household. 
They  learn,  I  find,  economy  by  it,  and  soon  discover  that  their  old 
father  is  not,  necessarily,  a  crabbed  old  curmudgeon,  because  he  does  not 
loosen  his  purse  string  whenever  they  see  something  they  happen  to 
fancy;  for  they  discover  the  reason  why  the  purse  should  not  be 
opened. 
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WHEN  GRANDMA  WAS  A  GIRL. 


When  you  were  a  little  girl.     It  seems 

The  very  queerest  thing 
To  think  our  grandma  wore  a  bib, 

And  drove  the  cat  with  a  string! 
Did  you  have  a  hat  in  summer  time 

With  a  great  broad  brim  like  mine? 
And  didn't  hang  at  the  back  of  your  neck 

When  you  wanted  to  smell  the  shine. 

Hqw  could  you  always  "  be  seen  and  not  heard  I" 

And  didn't  you  romp  nor  fuss? 
And  wasn't  fun  as  funny  then 

To  you  as  it  is  to  us? 
What  "kind  of  a  doll  did  you  rock  to  sleep  ? 

An  old-fashioned  one,  I  know! 
Did  you  have  a  house?     0  grandma  say, 

Did  you  ever  stump  your  toe  ? 

To  think  you  were  a  little  girl ! 

It  don't  seem  one  bit  true. 
I'd  rather  keep  on  having  fun, 

And  playing  the  whole  way  through. 
How  big  was  Santa  Claus  then,  and  did 

Your  grandma  trim  the  tree, 
And  say  "'  My  baby,"  all  the  same, 

And  you  as  old  as  me? 

Dear — but  I'm  tired  in  my  head 

With  wondering  all  about 
This  grandma;  why  she  didn't  stay 

A  girl  I  can't  find  out. 
I  guess  I  know  a  place  of  rest ; 

Now  sing  and  pet  my  curls. 
I  wouldn't  give  my  grandma  up 

For  a  great  round  world  of  girls. 


POLITENESS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  world  have  been  noted  for  their  politeness. 
Indeed,  mainly  to  their  popular  manners  which  induces  the  people 
whom  they  pleased  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  show  their  power. 

Many  years  ago  the  errand  boy  employed  by  a  publishing  house  in  a 
great  city,  was  sent  to  procure  from  Edward  Everett  the  proof-sheets  of 
a  book  which  he  had  been  examining.  The  boy  entered,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  the  vast  library  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling.  He  stood  in  awe 
of  the  famous  man,  and  dreaded  to  meet  him.  But  Mr.'  Everett  turned 
from  the  desk  where  he  was  writing,  received  him  with  reasured  cour- 
tesy, bade  him  sit  down,  chatted  kindly  as  he  looked  for  the  proof- 
sheets,  and  then  asked,  "Shall  I  pit  a  paper  round  them  for  you?" 
as  politely  as  if  his  visitor  were  the  Presiilent.  The  boy  departed  in  a 
very  comfortable  state  of  mind;  he  had  been  raised  in  his  esteem  by 
Mr.  Everett's  kindness,  and  he  has  never  forgotten  the  lesson  it  taught 
him. 

Conundrum. — Why  is  a  teacher  like  an  engineer?  One  fires  th® 
miud,  and  the  other  minds  the  fire. 
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TWENTY  IMPOLITE  THINGS. 

1.  Loud  and  boisterous  laighing.  2.  Reading  when  others  are  talk- 
ing. 3.  Reading  aloud  in  company  without  being  asked.  4.  Talking 
when  others  are  reading.  5.  Spitting  about  the  house,  smoking  or  chew- 
ing. 6.  Cutting  finger  nails  in  company.  7.  Leaving  church  before 
worship  is  closed.  8.  Whispering  or  laughing  in  the  house  of  God. 
9.  Correcting  older  persons  than  yourself,  especially  parents.  10. 
Leaving  a  stranger  without  a  seat.  11.  Gazing  rudely  at  strangers. 
12.  A  want  of  respect  and  reverence  for  seniors.  13.  Receiving  a  pre- 
sent without  an  expression  of  gratitude.  14.  Making  yourself  hero  of 
your  own  story.  15.  Laughing  at  the  mistakes  of  others.  16.  Joking 
others  in  company.  17.  Commencing  talking  before  others  have  fin- 
ished speaking.  18.  Answering  questions  that  have  been  put  to  others. 
19.  Commencing  to  eat  as  soon  as  you  get  to  the  table.  20.  Not  listeu- 
ing  to  what  one  is  saying  in  company. 


CSditavial — Seu^ml 


•  THE  JAMES  RIVER  CANAL— AGAIN. 

But  for  the  lack  of  space  we  would  reproduce  in  this  number  the  admirable 
article  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Walker,  of  Goochland,  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in 
the  Dispatch  newspaper  some  weeks  since.  There  is  no  point,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  that  he  did  not  treat,  and  treat  exhaustively.  The  article  was 
otherwise  peculiarly  acceptable,  because  it  came  from  one  located  on  the  line  of 
the  canal.  * 

The  more  we  think  of  the  scheme  of  converting  the  canal  property  into  a  rail- 
way, the  better  satisfied  are  we  of  its  perfect  feasibility;  and  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  like  the  present  to  prosecute  it  to  success.  We  indicated  in  our  last 
number  one  way  in  which  it  might  be  done  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  now  to  re- 
gard that  way  as  a  failing  one. 

When  Mr.  Cabell  was  pressing  the  canal  project,  Mr.  Wyndham  Robinson, 
as  spokesman  of  his  brother,  Moncure  (an  eminent  engineer),  was  pressing  as 
diligently  a  railway  scheme  to  cover  the  same  range.  He  wanted  this  railway  to 
go  up  James  River  Valley  to  Clifton  Forge  ;  to  have  a  branch  on  the  right,  down 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  left  through  Southwestern  Virginia.  Had 
this  scheme  prevailed,  the  terminus  would  not  have  remained  long  at  Clifton 
Forge;  it  would  have  gone  westward,  and  given  us  the  first  and  most  available 
great  trunk  line  East,  when  West  Virgini*a,  no  matter  what  came,  would  have 
been  an  impossibility,  and  Richmond  have  boasted  a  population  of  at  least  half 
a  millioa-  But  the  canal  was  decided  on,  and  although  Colonel  Crozet  almost 
tore  his  hair  and,  with  vexation,  swore  dreadfully,  its  building  was  undertaken ; 
and  with  it  began  the  paralysis  of  that  noble  Valley  through  which  its  slimy 
track  meandered.  The  railways  had  to  come,  unless  Virginia  desired  to  be  en- 
closed with  a  Chinese  wall ;  but  for  fear  they  might  interfere  with  the  canal,  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  be  built  as  far  away  from  it  as  possible  ;  and  thus 
was  the  capital  city  of  Virginia,  a  location  possessed  of  natural  advantages  infe 
rior  to  none  or  earth,  almost  wholly  isolated,  and  compelled  to   "play  second 
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fiddle "  to  Baltimore,  where,  in  the  direction  of  trade,  she  has  had  to  re- 
main. She  has  been  saved  by  her  manufacture!^,  and  by  them  alone  ;  for,  de- 
pending solely  on  her  trade,  Gary  street  would  grow  grass,  and  plenty  of  it. 

It  is  a  source  of  intense  satisfaction  that  Richmond  so  persistently  refuses  to 
conlribute  a  cent  to  put  the  canal  again  in  order.  As  a  transportation  line  it 
should  cease  any  pretensions,  when  with  every  calamity  (and  its  calamities  are 
chronic)  it  stands  a  confessed  beggar  for  money  from  outside  people.  We  hope 
it  will  get  so  deep  in  the  mire  that  it  will  be  unable  longer  to  flounder,  and  then 
the  trouble  will  be  ended  for  good.  That  day  cannot  come  too  soon  either  for 
the  James  River  Valley  or  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  canal  is  a  financial  para- 
dox ;  when  it  stops  it  is  solvent,  as  soon  as  it  goes  to  work  it  is  bankrupt.  The 
revenue  from  the  dock  and  the  levels  at  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  pajs  the  in- 
terest on  its  bonds,  but  the  other  part  of  the  canal  eating  up  this  revenue  (and 
this  it  does  when  the  canal  runs),  the  bonds  must  go  unprovided  for. 

It  is  an  inconvenience,  of  course,  to  be  cut  off  from  our  accustomed  way  of 
getting  to  market,  even  if  that  way  is  a  very  wretched  one  ;  but  had  we  not  bet- 
ter sufi^er  this  little  inconvenience  than  submit  to  a  big  and  continuous  loss  ia 
everything  vital  to  our  interests?  Is  it  not  a  serious  situation  for  a  man  to  be 
placed  in,  who  owes  some  money,  but  has  plenty  of  good  land,  which  land,  if 
all  sold,  will  not  cancel  his  debt,  when,  better  circumstancec,  a  few  acres  would 
do  the  v/ork,  and  leave  hitn  and  his  household  happy?  What  showing  has  any 
man  to  get  the  value  of  his  land  anywhere  along  the  James  River  Valle_#?  Under 
this  pressure,  how  many  magnificent  families  have  gone  down,  and  their  mem- 
bers been  compelled  to  seek  precarious  li\Hngs  in  occupations  for  which  they 
have  neither  taste  nor  adaptation  ?  VVhy,  then,  will  we  tolerate  the  cause  of 
these  troubles  any  longer? 

The  James  River  Company  has  Major  Johnston  at  its  head,  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  a  man  of  hisienergy  and  resource  should  be  cramped  as  he  is  by  the  owners 
of  the  canal.  He  demonstrated  by  his  management  of  the  Canal  Company's 
property,  the  Buchanan  and  Clifton  Forge  Railway,  what  manner  of  stuff  he  was 
made  of,  and  this  same  energy,  directed  to  the  extension  of  that  railway  to 
Richmond,  would  accomplish  the  work  with  ease,  and  give  him  a  name  that 
would  last  as  long  as  Virginia  was  a  people.  If  it  was  proper  for  the  Canal  Com- 
pany to  undertake  a  railway  on  any  scale,  no  matter  how  small,  it  is  proper  for 
it  to  go  the  whole  figure,  and  nothing  will  excuse  its  holding  back. 


TSE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A  BILLION. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  your  readers  have  br~";ht  fully 
home  to  their  inner  consciousness  the  r^-al  significance  of  that  little  Wi)rd  "  bil- 
lion," which  we  have  seen  of  late  so  glibly  used  in  your  columns.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  intellects  >hat  can  fairly  grasp  it  and  digest  it  as  a  whole;  and  'here 
are,  doubtless,  many  thousands  who  cannot  ippreciate  its  true  work,  even  when 
reduced  to  fragments  for  more  ea^y  assimilation.  Its  arithmetical  symbol  is  sim- 
ple and  without  much  pretension  ;  there  are  no  large  figures — just  a  modest  1 
followed  by  a  dozen  ciphers,  and  that  is  all. 

Let  us  briefly  take  a  glance  at  it  as  a  measure  of  time,  distance  and  weight. 
As  a  measure  of  time,  I  would  take  one  second  as  the  unit,  and  carry  myself  in 
thought  through  the  lapse  of  ages  back  to  the  first  day  of  the  year  1  of  our  era, 
remembering  that  in  all  those  years  we  have  365  days,  and  in  every  day  just  86,- 
400  seconds  of  time.  Hence,  in  returning  in  thought  back  again  to  this  year  of 
grace,  1878,  one  might  have  supposed  that  a  billion  of  seconds  had  long  since 
elapsed  ;  but  this  is  not  so.     We  have  not  even  passed  one-sixteenth  of  that  num- 
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ber  in  all  these  long  eventful  years,  for  it  takes  just  31,687  years,  17  days,  22 
hours,  45  minutes,  and  5  seconds  to  constitute  a  billion  of  seconds  of  time. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  the  human  eye  a  billion 
objects  of  any  kind.  Let  us  try  in  imagination  to  arrange  this  nuaiber  for  in- 
spection, and  for  this  purpose  I  would  select  a  sovereign  as  a  familiar  object. 
Let  us  put  one  on  the  ground  and  pile  upon  it  as  many  as  will  reach  twenty  teet 
in  height:  then  let  us  place  numbers  of  similar  columns  in  close  contact,  form- 
ing a  -straight  line,  and  making  a  sort  of  wall  twenty  i'eet  high,  showing  only  the 
thin  edges  of  the  coin.  Imagine  two  such  walls  running  parallel  to  e^'ch  other, 
and  forming  as  it  were  a  long  street.  We  must  then  keep  on  extending  these 
wails  for  miles — nay,  hundreds  of  miles — and  still  we  shall  be  far  short  of  the  re- 
quired number.  And  it  is  not  until  we  have  extended  our  imaginary  street  to  a 
distance  of  2,386J  miles  that  we  shall  have  presented  for  inspection  uur  one  bil- 
lion of  coins. 

Or  in  lieu  of  this  arrangement,  we  may  place  them  flat  upon  the  ground,  form- 
ing one  continuous  line  like  a  golden  chain,  with  every  link  in  close  contact. 
But  to  do  this  we  must  pass  over  land  and  sea,  mountain  and  valley,  desert  and 
plain,  crossing  the  equator,  and  returning  around  the  southern  hemisphere, 
through  the  trackless  ocean,  retrace  our  way  again  across  the  equator,  then  still 
on  and  on,  until  we  again  arrive  at  our  starting  point;  and  when  we  hdve  thus 
passed  a  golden  chain  around  the  huge  bulk  of  the  earth,  we  shall  be  but  at  the 
beginning  of  our  task.  We  must  drag  this  imaginary  chain  no  less  tiian  7(33 
times  round  the  globe.  If  we  can  further  imagine  all  these  rows  of  links  laid 
closely  side  by  side,  and  every  one  in  contact  with  its  neighbor,  we  shall  huve 
formed  a  golden  band  around'the  globe  just  52  feet  6  inches  wide;  and  this  will 
represent  our  one  billion  of  coins.  Such  a  chain,  if  laid  in  a  straight  line,  would 
reach  a  fraction  over  18.328,445  miles,  the  weight  of  which,  if  estimated  at  one- 
quarter  ounce  each  sovereign,  would  be  6,975,447  tons  and  would  require  for 
their  transport  no  less  than  2,325  ships,  each  with  a  full  cargo  of  3.(JU()  tons. 
Even  then  there  would  be  a  residue  of  447  tons,  representing  64,081,920  sov- 
ereigns. 

For  a  measure  of  height,  let  us  take  a  much  smaller  unit  as  our  measuring  rod. 
The  thin  sheets  of  paper  on  which  these  lines  are  printed,  if  laid  out  flat  and 
firmly  pressed  together  as  in  a  well-bound  book,  would  represent  a  measure  of 
about  1.333d.  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Let  us  see  how  high  a  dense  pile  tbrmed 
by  a  billion  of  these  thin  pap  r  leaves  would  reach.  We  must,  in  imagination, 
pile  them  vertically  upward,  by  degrees,  reaching  to  thh  heigh*  of  our  tallest 
spires;  and,  passing  these,  the  pile  must  still  grow  higher,  topping  the  Alps  and 
the  Andes,  and  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  and  shooting  up  from  thence 
through  the  fleecy  clouds,  pass  beyond  the  confines  of  our  attenuated  atmosphere, 
and  leap  up  into  the  blue  ether  with  which  the  universe  is  filled,  standing  proudly 
up  far  beyond  the  reach  of  terrestrial  things ;  still  pile  on  your  thousands  and 
millions  of  thin  leaves,  for  we  are  only  beginning  to  rear  the  mighty  mass.  Add 
millions  on  millions  of  sheets,  and  thousands  of  miles  on  these,  and  sliU  the  num- 
ber will  lack  its  due  amount.  Let  us  pause  to  look  at  the  neat  plowed  edges  of 
the  book  before  us.  See  how  closely  lie  those  thin  flakes  of  paper,  how  many 
there  are  in  the  mere  width  of  a  span,  and  then  turn  our  eyes  in  imagination  up- 
ward to  our  mighty  column  of  accumulated  sheets.  It  now  contains  its  appointed 
number,  and  our  one  billion  sheecs  of  the  Times,  super-imposed  noon  each  other, 
and  pressed  into  a  compact  mass,  has  reached  an  altitude  of  47,348  miles. 

Thus  writes  Henry  Bessemer,  in  the  London  Times.  Of  course,  Mr.  B.  must 
regard  national  debts  as  an  exception  to  his  rule  ;  for  the  fact  is  patent  that  this 
United  States  Government  (and  being  the  best  government  on  earth,  it  ought  to 
be  an  exception  to  all  rules)  ran  up  its  debt,  from  almost  nothing  in  1861,  to 
three  thousand  millions  in  1865.  Having  a  statistical  turn,  we  have,  among  other 
figures,  seen  those  representing  the  national  debts  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  will  not  say  what  the  sum  total  was  ;  it  staggers  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  pay  it,  and  that  it  will  pester  all  hands  enough,  to 
keep  up  the  interest.  What  an  indefinite  thing  posterity  is,  and  how  much  disposed 
we  all  are  to  "bank  "  on  it.  The  editor  of  a  Western  paper  recently  insisted 
that  poets  must  be  brief.     The  next  day  he  received  this  brief  poetical  composi- 
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tion  :  ''The  Ballad  of  the  Merchant"  :  "Trust — Bust!  "  This  is  true  not  less  of 
peoples  than  iudividuals,  and  they  who  heed  it  most  will  be  the  happier  for  it. 

But  debts  once  made  must  be  paid,  if  the  wherewithal  can  be  found  to  do  it. 
We,  in  Virginia,  are  fortunate  that  we  have  this  wherewithal  to  meet  what  we 
owe.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  our  Constitution  provides  so  many  offices,  and 
therefore  we  must  see  their  incumbents  fed  and  clad.  Suppose  we  change  that 
Constitution  and  at  once  blot  oat  these  offices.  Then  there  will  be  no  incum- 
bents to  care  for.  Nor  will  it  do  to  have  such  costly  judicial  arrangements,  when 
we  can  go  back  to  the  good  old  system  that  prevailed  before  the  war.  and  that 
cost  so  little  money  to  run.  ifor  will  it  do  to  keep  up,  at  such  a  fearful  cost^ 
that  nest  of  the  '"Commune,"  the  public  school  charity,  when  we  can  bring 
things  back  to  the  shape  they  were  in  old  times,  for  then,  besides  being  exceed- 
ingly inexpensive,  the  parent  had  a  say  about  who  should  teach  his  children,  and 
what  books  they  should  study.  Nor  will  it  do  to  utterly  throw  away  the  revenue 
we  might  enjoy  from  the  glorious  oyster  beds  that  line  our  shores.  We  have  the 
means  to  pay  our  debts  to  the  last  dollar,  and  all  it  requires  is  the  will  that  it  shall 
be  done. 


^  SOUTHERN  WORK. 

"A  manufacturing  establishment  in  Richmond,  Va.,  recently  completed  a 
steam  fire  engine  for  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  the  second  engine  built 
by  the  same  firm  for  that  country'.  The  first  was  built  just  before  the  war,  and 
was  the  first  steam  fire  engine  ever  used  in  the  Muscovite  capital." 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  us  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  this  evidence 
of  Southern  enterprise.  The  firm  referred  to  is  Ettexger  &  Edmoxd  ;  and,  but 
for  the  war,  it  would  have  grown  rich  on  these  European  orders.  As  it  is,  every- 
thing tried  by  those  people,  in  the  way  of  a  steam  fire  engine,  being  inferior  to 
the  first  furnished  them,  they  come  back  to  the  old  shop  again,  and  we  hope  it 
means  a  large  business  to  the  proprietors. 

We  say  now,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  energy  and  enterprise 
displayed  by  the  city  of  Richmond  since  the  war,  has  been  no  where  surpassed 
in  this  country.  Its  people  literally  started  on  nothing  ;  and  in  twelve  years  not 
only  has  the  portion  of  the  city,  laid  waste  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  been  re- 
stored, and  in  a  most  handsome  matter,  but  the  city  boasts  over  three  hundred 
establishments  where  crude  materials  are  turned  into  manufactured  goods ;  yet 
it  is  grievous  to  say  that  they  do  no  big  things  in  sales  to  their  own  people.  They 
have  conquered  an  army  of  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  and  given  evidence  of  a  man- 
hood that  should  make  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  proud  of  its  capital.  They 
have  enjoyed  no  immunities  of  any  kind,  while  in  an  old  and  prosperous  State 
like  Massachusetts  all  new  manufacturing  enterprises,  that  is,  of  a  character  dif- 
ferent from  those  already  existing,  are  exempted  for  five  years  from  taxation. 
Everybody  there  knows  how  such  establishments  add  to  the  income  of  the  whole 
State.  The  last  census  shows  that  in  States  containing  many  factories,  the  net 
income  of  the  agricultural  community  ia  four  times  as  great  as  in  States  where 
agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occupation.  On  this  road  to  wealth,  our  Virginia 
folks  have  never  been  very  diligent  explorers.  Our  disposition  is  rather  to  en- 
rich outsiders  and  then  complain  of  poverty  at  home.  Until  we  stand  more  en- 
tirely by  one  another  than  we  now  do,  this  complaint  will  continue  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  land.  Our  mechanical  people  cannot  become  the  possessors  of 
taxable  values  as  long  as  they  are  kept  on  a  regimen  of  husks. 

In  a  conversation  we  had  some  days  ago  with  a  very  intelligent  German,  who 
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has  been  farming  in  Virginia,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  he  said  :  "You  want 
no  immigrants  in  Virginia,  that  is,  as  producers  of  raw  products ;  you  have  too 
many  already.  I  want  to  do  more  than  confine  myself  to  the  staples  of  tobacco, 
•whent  and  corn.  I  want  to  produce  everything  my  place  is  adapted  to,  and  my 
•wife  and  I  are  willing  to  work  at  potatoes,  poultry,  &c.  Suppose  I  do,  you  have 
no  great  markets  in  Virginia  to  consume  them  ;  any  considerable  rush  coming  to 
the  towns  makes  a  glut,  and  our  work  goes  for  naught ;  whereas,  if  manufactures 
of  all  kinds,  great  and  small,  were  fostered,  I  would  have  a  ready  and  a  profita- 
ble market  for  all  my  stuff."  We  fear  this  excellent  German  will  have  to  scratch 
his  head  a  good  deal  more  before  our  people  entirely  stop  sending  to  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  for  their  wagons;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  for  their  agricultural 
implements ;  and,  in  general,  to  Yankee  land  for  the  whole  range  of  things  they 
use.  We  once  knew  a  home  plow-maker,  whose  ire  was  raised  to  blood-heat  at 
the  sight  of  his  people  passing  by  his  plows  (when  it  was  his  custom  to  take  the 
trouble  to  select  the  trees  in  the  woods,  and  have  the  plow-material  rived  out 
with  the  greatest  care)  and  buying  Northern  plows,  the  beams  of  which  were 
sawed  out,  and  the  materials  otherwise  indifferent,  and  at  the  same  price  as  his. 
He  said,  "  Why  will  men  compel  me  to  cheat  to  make  a  living?  "  Let  us  hope 
that  our  changed  condition  will  yet  teach  us  that  to  be  independent  we  must  be 
self-sustaining,  and  ihat  a  State,  in  this  respect,  does  not  differ  from  an  indi- 
vidual. 


The  Germans  in  TexAs  — 'The  German,  immigration  to  Texas  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. Two  hundred  German  families,  mostly  gardeners,  are  negotiating 
with  the  Mayor  of  San  Antonio  for  the  purchase  of  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city  while  others  in  considerable  masses  are  settling  in 
Fayette  and  Colorado  counties.  In  the  northern  part  of  Texas  the  Germans 
predominate,  and  under  their  thrifty  management  that  region  is  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous,  and  lands  are  rapidly  appreciating  in  value. 

The  Board  of  Immigration  of  Virginia  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the 
direction  of  placing  the  ^''Summary,'''  prepared  by  Major  Hotchkiss,  before  the 
people  of  Europe.  Trubner,  the  great  London  bookseller,  has  given  the  Board 
the  benefit  of  his  good  offices  in  lodging  many  copies  in  proper  hands  through- 
out the  British  Isles.  Distinguished  persons  on  the  Continent  have  been  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject  of  emigration  to  this  country.  Dr.  Exgel,  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Berlin,  replies  that,  in  his  opinion,  Virginia  can- 
not count  on  any  very  great  influx  of  Germans,  as  much  as  they  would  like,  on 
general  principles,  to  come  to  a  region  so  favorably  situated.  The  numbers  of 
this  people  who  have  gone  to  the  Northwest  make  that  country  appear  more  like 
home  to  the  new  comers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ease  with  which  homes  are  ac. 
quired  ;  besides  there  is  another,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  drawback 
of  all,  the  proportion  of  the  negro  population  is  too  great.  Texas,  though  one 
of  the  slave  States,  is  too  enormous  in  dimensions  to  make  this  matter  a  very 
serious  one  ;  we  certainly  see  the  Germans  going  there  in  force.  Texas  might 
have  a  very  much  worse  accession  to  its  population.  Will  the  work  we  have 
done  to  court  the  coming  of  new  people  avail  anything  in  the  face  of  a  desire  on 
our  part  to  violate  the  faith  of  our  public  obligations  ? 

Walnut  Lumber. — A  raft  of  240,000  feet  of  square  walnut  logs  recently  left 
Des  Arc,  Arkansas,  to  be  floated  to  New  Orleans  and  shipped  thence  to  Liver- 
pool. 

Il  we  were  given  to  weeping,  we  would  shed  tears  enough  over  the  destruction 
of  the  fine  timber  woods  of  this  country.     To  think  of  a  single  lot  of  walnut  as 
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large  as  the  above,  and  that  is  nothing  to  the  great  quantity  that  has  been 
brought  to  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  during  the  past  ten  years  from  Michigan. 
Not  content  with  its  use  in  furniture  (its  legitimate  function),  our  people  make 
doorS;  window  frames,  in  fact,  put  it  to  all  manners  of  uses  to  which  only  com- 
moner woods  should  be  put.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are  ''  ripping 
the  goose,"  &c.,  and  doing  it  with  a  vengeance,  albeit  we  are  having  children 
bora  to  us  who  too  will  have  wants. 

In  a  conversation  we  had  some  weeks  since  with  Mr.  Lisboa,  the  accomplished 
officer  representing  the  Brazilian  Empire  at  Richmond,  we  learned  something 
about  the  uses  of  the  fine  woods  of  that  great  country.  He  told  us  his  people 
were  importing  furniture  largely  from  the  United  States,  especially  that  made 
from  black  walnut.  It  was  both  handsome  and  very  light  in  weight,  as  com- 
pored  with  their  native  woods,  the  lightest  of  which  was  rosewood,  and  we 
know  how  heavy  that  is.  Their  fine  woods  were  shipped  abroad  for  veneers, 
and  for  such  purpose  a  single  log  would  go  very  far.  If  our  walnut  must  supply 
the  home  demand,  and  it  is  enormous,  and  provide,  also,  for  export,  we  will  soon 
see  the  day  when  these  trees  will  be  all  killed  out,  or  only  kept  as  curiosities. 


True  Blue. — We  observe  that  the  religious  press  of  the  State  has  opened  its 
gnns  on  the  debt  question.  Both  the  Beligious  Herald  and  the  Central  Pre-ibyie- 
rian  are  dealing  heavy  blows  and  they  are  bound  to  help  to  victory. 

The  result  ot  the  late  elections  in  the  Legislature  would  seem  to  indicate,  that 
the  wrong  side  is  weakening  badly,  and  tha;  the  worst  is  over.  We  hope  it  is  so. 
In  a  letter,  we  have  lately  received  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Virgin- 
ia, a  farmer  and  a  large  tax  payer,  appears  the  following  :  "  This  debt  agitation 
has  now  gone  so  far,  and  has  so  defiled  Virginia's  moral  character  abroad, 
that  any  re-adjustment  whatsoever,  even  if  assented  to  by  creditors,  would  be 
considered  the  result  of  force  or  threats,  and  would  blacken  our  good  name 
forever.  The  thing  is  to  squelch  all  tampering  with  the  debt  and  to  trample 
down  every  conceivable  idea  looking  to  any  re-adjustment.'' 

If  every  man's  private  debts  could  be. put  in  good  shape  as  easily  as  that  of  the 
State  can,  a  bankrupt  would  be  unknown.  The  pages  of  this  journal  have  shown 
the  way,  over  and  over  again,  and  if  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

A  friend  writes  us  from  Illinois,  and  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  citi- 
zens, about  how  his  State  came  out  of  her  debt  troubles.  Things  had  gotten  so 
bad  that  her  bonds  sold  at  from  15  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  Governor 
announced  to  the  Legislature  that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  treasury 
to  pay  the  postage  on  the  documents  received  at  his  office.  The  State  had  em- 
barked in  a  general  system  of  internal  impiovement  before  she  was  able,  and  it 
bankrupted  her.  Despite  the  heavy  taxation  that  prevailed,  her  people  (and  men 
were  found  then,  as  they  are  found  now,  who  talked  repudiation)  resolved  to  levy 
a  still  greater  tax,  create  a  sinking  fund,  and  pay  the  debt ;  and  this  was  carried 
out.  We  know  the  career  of  prosperity  that  State  has  since  had.  He  winds  up 
his  letter  by  saying  that  "  The  history  of  the  matter  would  doubtless  be  found  of 
interest  to  your  nobfe  Governor  Kemper,  and  those  clear-headed,  strong-minded 
citizens  of  old  Virginia,  who  appreciate  the  chivalric  honor  of  doing  as  they 
agreea  as  a  people,  though  it  might  be  very  hard  on  the  individual." 

We  will  hope  for  the  best,  and  work  to  that  end  without  ceasing. 


The  Tobacco  Tax. — The  movement  for  the  redaction  of  this  grievous  burden 
on  grower,  manufacturer  and  consumer,  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  and 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  relief  will  be  secured  at  last.  The  head  and 
front  of  the  oppoi-ition  to  reduction  is  Mr.  Lorillard,  of  New  York,  and  he,  as 
we  know,  now  makes  one  tentb  of  all  the  manufactured  tobacco  produced  in  this 
country.  If  this  reduction  is  accomplished,  and  that  it  will  be  we  have  no  doubt, 
the  main  credit  will  be  due  to  Mr.  Robbins,  of  North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  Tucker 
and  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Virginia.  They  have  not  swerved  to  the  right  nor  the  left  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Queries. — 1.  When  are  we  going  to  come  back  to  our  old  magistrates'  courts, 
these  magistrates  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  made  self-perpetuating? 
It  would  save  eighty-udd  tbousand  dollars  a  year  that  now  goes  to  county  judges. 

2.  When  are  we  going  to  save  the  $300,000  that  is  now  devoted,  not  to  paying 
teachers,  but  to  the  machinery  of  the  public  school  charity?  The  schools  turned 
over  to  each  county,  to  be  cared  for  as  it  deems  best,  will  end  the  career  of  this 
machinery,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  public  school  account,  in  a  single  day. 

3.  When  will  petty  offenders  be  punished  at  the  whipping-post,  or  put  into 
chaingangs  to  work  the  roads  of  the  State,  and  thus  enhance  the  value  of  the 
lands  they  pass  through?  This  will  effect  a  clear  saving  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  the  item  of  criminal  charges. 

4.  When  will  our  oyster  beds  be  leased  out  or  sold,  and  thus  gain  money  to 
the  State,  and  preserve  these  beds  to  our  posterity  ? 

5.  When,  to  accomplish  these  things,  will  we  have  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion? 

Let  these  questions  be  answered  satisfactorily  before  we  beginto  talk  of  tam- 
pering with  the  debt  of  Virginia. 

Victor  Emmanuel. — Few  greater  men  have  sat  upon  a  throne  than  Victor 
Emmanuel.  It  was  not  enough  that  Cavour  should  have  taken  the  stand  he  did  ; 
what  were  his  opinions  without  the  arm  to  make  them  accomplished  facts?  It 
was  an  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  break  away  from  the  thraldom  that  bound  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  for  it  had  a  strength  above  all  other  strength,  namely,  that  of  re- 
ligion. Looking  at  his  training  and  surroundings,  the  courage  to  do  what  he  did 
was  absolutely  sublime.  Cavour  died  with  these  words  on  his  lips:  "a  free 
church  in  a  free  State  ;"  and  his  King  made  these  words  a  living  reality  in  United 
Italy.  We  honor  the  memory  of  this  grand  man  ;  and  pray  that  his  son,  Humbert, 
may  live  to  add  lustre  to  his  father's  renown. 


Grain. — Advices  from  the  West  report  that  the  depots  on  all  the  railroads, 
leading  to  the  great  grain  centres,  are  loaded  with  grain  and  hog  products,  and 
all  conveyances,  going  eastward,  at  all  available,  will  be  used  to  push  this  mate- 
rial forward  to  the  seaboard.  Shipping  is  busy  at  New  York,  and,  in  view  of  an 
armistice,  it  will  be  all  employed  to  carry  grain  to  Europe.  They  want  indeed 
"to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 


Seed  Leaf  (Cigar)  Tobacco  Seed. —  We  have,  from  time  to  time,  called  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  the  propriety  of  trying  experiments  this  year  in  the  di- 
rection of  cigar  tobacco.  For  the  convenience  of  our  friends,  we  engage  to  for- 
ward their  orders  for  seed.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  possess  ourselves  of  the 
information  regarding  price,  &c. 

It  is  plain  that  we  can  only  hold  our  own  by  diversifying,  as  much  as  possible 
the  types  of  tobacco  we  are  able  to  produce, 
4 
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A  Letter  from  Gexekal  Fitzhcgh  Lee. — [We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing 
the  following  private  letter  from  General  Lee:] 

"Whilst  renewing  my  subscription  to  your  valuable  joarnal.  it  would  afford 
nie  pleasure  too  to  comply  with  your  request  and  write  you  an  article  on  immi- 
gration ;  but  alas!  all  the  life  is  taken  out  of  the  subject  when  contemplating  the 
picture  unrolled  before  the  eyes  of  the  outside, public  by  the  action  of  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  to  day. 

'■Within  the  past  few  months  I  have  persistently  declined  to  speak  at  agricultu- 
ral meetings,  not  only  iu  our  State,  but  in  response  to  invitations  from  farmers' 
clubs  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  because  I  had  not  the  heart  to  go  before 
an  audience  and  tell  them  of  the  great  attractions  which  Virginia  undoubtedly 
possesses  in  mineral,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  advantages  for  the  capitalist 
and  farmer,  lest  I  be  met  with  the  i-eproach  that  Virginians  are  trying  to  get  rid 
of  an  honest  State  debt  in  every  other  way  than  by  paying  it. 

'•Unthinking  people  in  many  of  the  counties,  with  tbe  hope  of  gaining  some 
indefinite  relief,  have  been  induced  to  send  to  the  Legislature  those  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  splendid  field  the  question  of  the  State  debt  presents  to 
the  demagogue. 

"Let  the  State  march  squarely  up  to  the  issue,  and  pay  to  the  best  of  an  honest 
ability  the  money  loaned  to  and  used  by  her,  and  capital  and  immigration  from 
outside,  and  renewed  prosperity  inside,  will  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  course. 
But  above  all,  upon  her  shield  no  spot  of  shame  will  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
her  future  honorable  sons,  as  they  reflect  upon  what  has  hitherto  been  a 
record  of  faultless  purity. 

"  I  trust  you  have  a  large  subscription  list,  because  your  efforts  to  promote 
the  true  interests  of  our  State  deserve  it. 

"  FiTZHUGH  Lee." 


The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  been  placed  on  our  table.  The  Report,  123  pp.  is  a  strong  evidence  of 
the  zeal,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  Dr.  Pollard,  the  Commissioner,  who  feels 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  agriculture  and  allied  subjects.  Extensive  analyses 
of  fertilizers  have  been  made,  aud  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
geology,  mineralogy  and  industrial  resources  of  the  State  generally,  is  given.  We 
can  mention  no  publication  which  contains  so  much  valuable  information  about 
the  physical  features  of  Virginia  and  in  so  convenient  a  shape  as  this  Report.  A 
general  survey  is  taken  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
showing  their  soil,  climate,  ores,  productions,  water-powers,  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  What  will  arrest  the  reader  is  the  notice  given  to  each  of 
the  counties  in  the  State  ;  when  they  were  formed,  what  they  best  produce,  what 
ores  and  minerals  they  contain,  their  size,  population,  <S:c. 

Dr.  Pollard  entered  upon  his  duties  only  six  months  ago,  and  under  circum- 
stances, as  we  happen  to  know,  of  peculiar  embarrassment.  It  is  simply  won- 
derful that  in  so  short  a  time  he  should  have  collected  so  much  valuable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  material  resources  of  the  State.  We  trust  the  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  so  long  neglected  by  our  Legislature,  will  yield  still  richer  har- 
vests under  his  skillful  and  energetic  management ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  assailed 
or  crippled  by  hostile  legislature  while  displaying  the  capacity  and  the  promise 
of  so  much  usefulness  in  the  future.  The  farmers,  who  chiefly  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation,  will  certainly  demand  this  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  It 
is  hoped  that  iu  the  future  a  more  liberal  appropriation  will  enable  our  worthy 
Commissioner  to  do  still  better  things  for  the  State. 

Knowing  Dr.  Pollard's  thorough  honesty  of  purpose  and  character,  his  intel- 
ligent and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  his  complete  identifi- 
cation with  the  great  agricultural  interest,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  small  appro- 
priation made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  wisely  used,  and  be  re- 
turned with  large  usury  to  the  coffers  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Messrs.  E.  &  S.  Woutham  &  Co. — Our  market  reports  are  furnished  by  this 
old  and  reliable  firm — the  oldest  house  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  dating  back 
nearly  four-score  years,  having  been  established  in  1800,  by  R.  C.  Wortham,  the 
father  of  the  present  members  of  the  firm,  under  the  style  of  Wortham  &  McGruder. 
For  forty-five  years  this  firm  continued  their  business,  when  McGruder  retired. 
Messrs.  Samuel  and  Edwin  Wortham  were  then  admitted  as  members  of  the  firm, 
and  it  became  Edwin  Wortham  &  Co.  In  1861,  Mr.  Coleman  Wortham  was  ad- 
mitted, and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  E.  &  S.  Wortham  &  Co.  have  continu- 
ed their  business.  Seventy-eight  years  is  no  short  time.  In  this  hurried,  active 
American  life,  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  period.  Amid  all  these 
changes,  this  house  has  stood  firm.  It  was  well  established  when  the  second 
war  with  England  broke  out.  It  made  its  first  change  when  the  Mexican  troubles 
were  agitating  the  country.  Its  junior  was  admitted  about  the  time  of  the  Seces- 
sion of  Virginia.  It  has  passed  through  the  storms  of  war  ;  it  has  witnessed  the 
crashes  of  four  or  five  great  financial  and  commercial  crises,  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  institutions,  and  amid  all  has  preserved  its  honor  untarnished  ; 
has  never  failed  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  stands  to-day  a  monument  and  ex- 
emplar of  those  ante-bellum  times  when  commercial  honor  was  the  rule,  and  de- 
falcation almost  unknown  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  business  thus  passes  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
from  father  to  son,  always  maintaining,  as  in  this  case,  unblemished  integrity 
joined  with  indefatigable  energy  and  enterprise,  and  crowned  as  their  eflPorts 
have  been  with  almost  uniform  success. 

We  can  only  wish  that  we  had  a  few  more  such  firms,  and  that  E.  &  S.  Wortham 
&  Co.  may  long  continue  their  business,  as  in  the  past,  successfully.  Their  busi- 
ness is  that  of  commission  merchants  and  dealers  in  iron  and  steel.  They  are 
the  Richmond  agents  for  Dupont's  powder,  and  the  Bridgewater  family  flour. 
They  keep  in  stock  a  good  supply  of  old- fashion  Virginia  honesty,  a  somewhat 
rare  commodity,  and  are  polite  and  accommodating. 


The  April  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety will  be  held  at  "Westover."  The  debt  of  the  Society  was  reduced  about 
$4,000  at  the  last  Fair. 

The  senior  editor  of  the  Dispatch,  in  speaking  of  the  Henrico  Farmers'  Club 
dinner  at  Mr.  Chaxxixg  Robiksox,  says  : 

"  The  corner-stone  of  it  was  an  excellent  home-cured  ham,  two  years  old — the 
finest  we  have  beheld  this  year,  if  we  except  that  recently  sent  us  by  that  cham- 
pion amongst  bacon-curers,  S.  W.  Fkki.ix.  Esq..  of  Albemarle.  That  man  is 
like  a  mischievous  boy.  He  loves  to  tease  his  friends.  But,  being  a  great  horse- 
man, he  has  found  out.  like  Rarey,  how  to  genileize  a  horse,  and  -even  a  cross 
relation  ;  as  we  know  one  of  his  hams  will  make  a  man  entirely  subject  to  even 
his  whims.  Yet,  joking  aside,  we  pronounce  Major  Fickmx's  ham  superior  to 
any  we  have  tasted,  and  yet  this  is  no  reflection  upon  our  young  friend  RoBi\- 
sox,  for  a  ham  may  be  really  superfine  and  yet  not  be  equal  to  Fuklix's.  We 
are  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  Society  in  this  point,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
test  the  success  of  all  generous  emulators. 


Mr.  Payne,  of  Chesterfield,  has  recently  received  a  very  handsome  trio  of  Pe- 
kin  ducks,  and  a  pair  of  white  guineas,  from  the  veteran  breeder,  N.  Guilbert, 
of  Gwynedd,  Pa.  They  are  very  fine  birds.  Mr.  Payne  also  breeds  white  Hol- 
laud  f-'^f "'-  j.  of  which  he  has  a  handsome  flock. 
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PERSONAL  ITEMS. 

Onr  estpemed  and  venerable  friend,  G.  M.  G  ,  of  King  George  county,  Va., 
remittino;  his  subscription,  says,  "I  read  the  Planter  with  as  much  interest  and 
zest,  as  I  ever  did  a  Waverly  novel  in  boyhood  ;  I  have  not  as  yet  met  with  aa 
editorial  sentiment  at  variance  with  my  own." 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  day  at  "  Belmont  Stock  Farm"  of  late. 
We  have  never  known  the  stock  to  be  in  as  good  condition— due,  we  think, 
chiefly  to  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Junior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  FiCKUN,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  young  farmers  of  our  acquaintance. 

JuroE  F.  N.  Watkins.  President  of  the  Commercial  Savings  Bank.  Farmville, 
Va.,  has  kindly  offered  to  receive  and  forward  subscriptions  for  the  Planter. 

L.  L.  Dabxet  and  E  G.  Lowry  will  please  give  us  their  postoffices,  and  we 
will  give  them  credit  for  money  sent. 

CoL.  J.  Ravenscroft  Jones  writes,  *'  I  will  send  you  an  article  for  the  Planter 
soon."  We  know  of  no  farmer  in  Virginia  more  competent  to  council  hia  fellow 
farmers  than  Col.  Jones.  His  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  lamented 
Hill  Carter,  Gen..  Richardson,  Edmund  Ruffin  and  Taylor,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  other  important  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State. 

J.  T.  &  W.  S.  Shielps,  breeders  of  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  cattle,  Southdown 
sheep  and  Berkshire  hogs,  Tennessee,  writes:  "We  have  received  many  letters 
of  mquiry,  and  made  very  satisfactory  sales  from  our  card  in  the  Planter.  We 
desire,  therefore,  to  continue  our  advertisement  another  year. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Col.  S.  W.  Ficklin,  for  the  presentation  of  a  thorough- 
bred Shorthorn  cow,  "  Victoria  XIX,''  and  her  calf — a  prince.  We  think  Col. 
F.  has  a  good  deal  of  the  "milk  of  human  kindness"  for  the  needy — referring 
to  the  above  for  instance. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  W.  N.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  late  of  New  York  city, 
has  moved  to  Hampton,  Va.  His  interest  in  Virginia  farming  [referring  to  his 
premium  essays]  is  appreciated  by  our  people.  He  is  a  brother  of  Gen.  Arm- 
BTUONG,  of  Hampton. 

Find  enclosed  $2.  Will  send  you  some  new  subscribers.  The  note  of  "Civis" 
in  January  number  alone  is  worth  double  your  subscription.  R.  W.  T. 


Godey's  Magazine. — This  old  and  well  established  magazine  commences  its 
ninety-sixth  volume  with  the  January  number.  For  forty-seven  years  it  has  been 
under  the  Siime  editorial  management;  but  the  weight  of  years  has  compelled 
the  editor  to  give  way  to  younger  hands.  It  still  maintains  its  high  standard  of 
literary  excellence,  and  is  also  the  highest  authority  on  fasnions.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  the  fashion  magazines,  and  its  purity  recommends  it  to  the  family 
circle.     Address  Godey's  Lady  Book  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

If  John  L.  Shorey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  publishers  of  The  Nursery  could  hare  seen 
the  joy  the  January  number  carried  to  the  "little  man,"  who  has  the  copy  that 
comes  to  this  office,  they  would  doubtless  have  felt  that  their  magazine  is  the  publi- 
cation of  all  publications  for  little  eyes  and  ears.  The  reading  is  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  please  the  children,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  collection  of 
comical  pictures  and  happy,  joyous  faces  than  are  here  presented.     Price  $1.60. 
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"  Babyland,  50  cents  per  year,  is  a  gem  for  the  babies,  with  large  type,  and 
pictures  which  fill  the  little  ones  wi'h  glee  Let  the  little  ones  have  papers  of 
their  own  and  they  will  appreciate  them,  and  learn  rapidly  most  pleasant  and 
wholesome  lessons."     D.  Lothrope  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  Illustrated  Chrlstian  Weekly  has  steadily  pur- 
Bued  its  course,  making  each  year  increased  numbers  of  friends,  until  it  luis  Ite- 
come  a  household  ne  ;essify.  Its  marked  features  have  been  its  excellent  pic- 
tures, its  fr;^edom  from  sectarianism,  in  which  it  differs  so  markedly  from  other 
religious  weeklies,  its  timely  articles  on  current  events,  i's  interestiiig  and  in- 
8tructive  stories  and  sketches,  and  the  remarkably  low  price,  only  $2.50  a  y^ar, 
postage  pai^,  at  which  it  is  published. 

Gkecjory's  Seed  Catalogue. — Our  readers  will  find  the  catalogue  of  J.  .i  H. 
Gregory's  well  known  seed  house  advertised  in  our  columns.  To  handle  seed 
with  such  conscientious  care  as  to  dare  to  warran  their  freshness  and  purity,  is 
of  that  class  of  bold,  brave  acts  which  the  public  appreciate.  Though  the  war- 
ranting is  of  necessity  limited  to  refunding  the  value  of  the  seed  purchased,  still, 
under  it.  Mr.  Gregory  must  sell  good  seed  or  make  a  dead  loss. 

We  have  received  from  Geo.  P.  Burnham,  of  Melrose,  Ma*s.,  a  treatise  on 
"The  Asiatic  Fowls,"  being  a  complete  work  on  the  origin  and  breeding  of  the 
various  varieties  of  Asiatics,  by  a  man  who,  perhaps,  knows  more  about  it  thua 
any  other  one  individual  in  this  country. 

Also  a  treatise  on  the  '"  Gatne  Fowl,"  a  very  complete  work. 

A  pamphlet  on  "  Et;gs  and  Fowls,"  and  how  to  jiroduce  them. 

Also  a  pamphlet  on  the  ''  Diseases  of  Poultry."  The.se  are  all  valuable  works, 
thoroughly  prtu-tical,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultry  raiser. 

Mr.  Burnham  is  an  old,  experienced  and  reliable  poultry-man.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  some  splendid  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Bramahs  from  his  yaids, 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  breeder. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Imperial  Egg  Food.  It  is  highly  re- 
commended by  so  ne  of  our  most  exf)erienced  poultry-men.  Several  have  told 
us  that  it  18  the  best  thing  they  have  ever  tried.  It  is  for  sale  by  Bodeker&  Bro. 
of  this  city. 


RICHMOlirD  PRICES  CURRENT. 

reported  by 

E.  .t  S.  WOK.THAM  &  CO., 

Grocers.  Dealers  in  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Commission  Merchants. 

•Iakuary  28,  1878. 
ToBAcco-Old— Lugs,    $3a$4J;    Leaf,  $4|aS13.       New— Lugs,    $2a$8i  ;     Leaf, 

Whe.vt— We  quote    Fu'tz.  prime  to  choice,  $1.3Ua$L33  ;  Lancaster  and  White, 

prime  to  choice.  $1.38a$N0 
Corn — oOnolc.  per  bushel  for  white. 
CoR.v  .Meal-  60a70c.  per  bushel. 
Bkoum  Corn — 22aoc. 
Oat-s— New,  3Ha88c.  per  bushel. 

Fi.,,i'R— Fine,  S4};  Superfine,  $r)^a$5| ;  Extra,  $6^a$6j ;  Family,  $6|aS8. 
Bean.s — White  Navy.  .$1.7.5a82. 
Pla.><ter — (rroiind,  !?!8  per  ton. 
Pea.s— Black  Eve,  $1.2o!igl.,50. 

Li.ME— llockland.  $1.05a$l.r-;    Virginia.  $la$L  10. 
Hay  —  Virginia  Timothy,  75a8-')c.;  Clover,  6oa75c. 
Plow  Castin'(JS — 3h4c.  per  pound. 
Ghindsto.ve.s  —  l^a2.5C.  per  pound. 
Fkathe:<s— Old.^oc;   New,  35^400.  lor  live  goose. 
Sugars— 71a8ic.  for  Refined  Yellow;  Cut  Loaf,  UallJc;    Refined  Standar  I  A, 

9|al0c.;  Standard  B,  y|a9|c.;  Extra  C,  9^a9|c. 


A  ^9,Qp  m^^  4^0  0. 


TO  BE  READ  CAREFULLY  BY  ALL  LOVERS  OF 


0)«ceo/'«Ji«  Amebicaw  Family  Btbi.e  Publishing  Co..  Cinrmnati.  0..  Oct.  i,  isn  I 
■Wh^bkas,  The  ArDerican  Familv  BiHe  Publishing  Comranv.  having  been  organiied  for  the! 
I  manufacture  arid  sale  of  Family  Bibles  and  other  Religious  Pnblioitions,  and  as  the  sale  of  its  other  I 
f  publications  his  made  the  Company  self-sustaining,  be  it  therefore  I 

I        Resolved.  That,  in  future  nur  general  and  branch  otfices  are  hereby  instructed  to  sell  our  line  ol| 
I  new  and  improved  Family  Bibles  at  such  prices  as  will  cover  cost  of  manufacture. 

Pursuant  to  ahove  Instructions,  we  are  now  filling  orders  for  our  New  akd  Im- 
proved ?9.00  Bible  at  *4.00.  and  oub  ?15.(K)  Bible  at  J6.00.  which,  in  addition  to  the  j 
I  Old  and  New  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  contains  NEAELY 

2000   ILLUSTRATIONS, 

I AXD  OVER  (OO  ADDITIONAL  FEATrP.E.S.  AMOXG  tTHJCH  AKE  A  BIBLE  DICTIOXAJBT. 
HISTdKY    OF    THE    BIBLE.    LIFE   OF    CHPIST.    LIVES    OF    THE    APOSTLES. 
HISTORY     OF    RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS,    CITIES    AND    COUN- 
TRIES OF  THE    BIBLE,  ANIM.VLS  OF  THE    BIBLE.  EASTERN 
MANNERS     AND      CUSTOMS,      PHOTOGRAPH     ALBUM, 
MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE.  AND  FAMILY  RECORD. 

STYLES,  PRICES,  AND  CONDITIONS.    ,        

This  splendid  P.oyal  Quarto  Edition  nf  tbe  Bible  is  made  self-explaining. 
I  being  a  complete  Lihr.irv  of  tht-  Holy  Scriptures.    The  amount  of  matter  (extra) j 
aside  from  the  Bible  proper,  if  bound  in  separato  volumes,  would  cost  $20.00.    These  Bi- 
blse  are  printed  with  a  clear  and  large  type  on  paper  of  first-class  quality.    The  bind- 
tnirs  are  of  the  most  durable  and  attractive  character.    Size  W}-i  by  IS'^  inches. 
STYLE  A.   American  Morocco,  Crushed  Panel,  Gilt  Centre  Stamp,  Marble'd  Edges,  nearly 

1S«)  Illu.-trati.ms,  1130  P.iges.  --------  84.001 

I  gTYLE  D.   French  Morocco,  Raised  Panel,  Gilt  Centre  Stamp.  Gilt  Edges.  Photograph  I 

I  Album,  nearly  -2000  IKustrati  je«,  U09  pages.  Superb  E^tra  Presentation  Edition.  S6aO0| 

MftTP  ^EIPOP    Ibl^TOSI^TSfiSJO     Bibles  can  be  returned  and  money  will  be  i 

MMII  I  fei    Biltu^t   INO  I  rtUu  I  lUridi  funded,  if  purchasersare  not  satisfied.    Givel 

I  Fvil  Jfatne.  Po^t  QiHi-e.  Coutity.  and  State :  also,  nearest  £xpre&s  Ofice.    The  safest  mtinner  to  sendl 

jnonetl.is  fcy  Post-ofEce  Money  Order,  or  Eesistrred  Letters.     Address  all  communications  to  I 

AMEEICaM  FlJdlL?  BIBLS  Pu>'''Uii«c  "ospmy  Sf  i7S  W.  Tonrth  St.,  Ciccianatt,  O.j 
t^We  will  send  either  of  our  Bibles.  C.O.I     tKhprivilegenfexst  icing,  ob  receiptor  OiTE  DOLLAS. 
E^^Cnt  this  out.  a^"  it  appears  hv^  once...^ 


>a^  S  1 5:b  D  B?l  B  If  E '  F  C)  R   S  G v  0  0^ 


'El 


Bl!  .•>i'pli«r,ii  Uccn-^ - 
teiiis  otilr.red  plate,  500 
»bont  liO  rt^'-s.  and  fj!l 

J>rirw«  and  dlrcJtions  for  j'lantir.i  over  l!."00         

variffiVs  of  Vrgctfiblo  ai-.i  Jlov/cr  fords.  Plants.  Hoses  rtn. 
Invaluable  to  nil.    fceniltorit.        .Ad'-t^s  ^', '-'d. 

D.  EI,  r£SE.Y  &  GO  ,  Detroit,  Hici. 
jan-4t.  ^__ 

CUE  CATALOGUE  for  1P78, 
cf  100  pages,  printed  ou  siuted 
paper,  coutaining  TWO  Ele- 
gant Colored  Plates  and 
ijluslrated  with  a  great  number 
of  engravings,  giving  prices, 
description  and  culUvatJon 
of  Plants.  Flower  and  Vegeiable 
Seeds.  Bulbs.  Trees.  Shrubs, 
etc.,  will  t,e  mailed  tor  10  cents, 
wbicb  we  will  deduct  from  first 
order.  Mailed  free  to  our  regu- 
lar customers.  Dealers'  Price- 
list  free.    .Address 

NANZ  &  NETTNEB.. 
LouisvuiE,  ky. 

TUOROTGHBRED  Sliorthom  aud  Jersey 
(H.  R.)  Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Beikshire  Pigs  of  the  purest  and 
most  fashionable  strains  for  sale  at 
'•CliDchdale,"  Bean's  Station,  Tennes- 
see, 
jaa-ly      J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


Imperial  EggFoud 


r- 


(Trade  lilari.j 

Will   Make   Your   Hens   Lay, 

Winter  and  Summer,  support  Fowls  during 
moulting,  keep  them  const.intly  in  fine  eondi- 
diton,  and  increase  th«ir  profit  100  per  cent. 
Half  of  the  chicks  die  annually.  This  makes 
bone  and  muscle  early,  and  ■srill  save  them. 
Paekasres  to  mis  with  .50  weight  ordinarv  feed, 
50  cents  ;  larger  for  Sl.OO  and  S-2.fX).  Sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  Also  sold  by  Grocers, 
Feed  Stores,  etc. 

—LOCAL,  AGENTS  WANTED.— 

C-  R-  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  103, 
Hartford,  Conk. 

jan-tf. 


G.   DAWSON    COI.EM.4N"S    HERD 

OF  PURE-BRED 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

will,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  unequal  merit. 

Registered  Berkshires,  Shetland  Ponies,  South- 
down Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  Game  Chickens. 

COL.iar  CAMKBO^i,  Brickcrville,  Pa. 

jan-lyi. 


ESSEX  PIGS!  ESSEX  PIGS!  ESSEX  PIGS!  ESSEX  PIGS 

The  Largest  Herd  of 

PURE  BRED  ESSEX 


TE^  IT  i  o  e  s    1=1  e  d  TJi.  o  e  d. 

For  the  next  month  or  six  weeks,  I  will  send  to  any  reader  of  the  Southern 
Planter  and  Farmer  very  choice,  pure-bred  ESSEX  PIGS,  from  two  to  three 
months  old,  at  the  following  reduced  rates  : 

Boar $  18  j  Boar  and  three  sows,  not  akin $  65 

Boar  and  sow,  not  akin 35  |       "  four        "         "         80 

Boar  and  two  sows,  not  akin 50  |       '"  six  "         "  100 

The  Pigs  will  be  boxed  and  food  furnished  for  the  journey,  and  delivered  at 
express  otBce  without  extra  charge.     I   guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs  : 
SIX  TO  EIGHT  MONTHS  uLD. 

Choice  pigs  six  to  eight  months  old  at  the  following  low  rates  :  Boar,  $25  ;  boar 
and  sow,  not  akin,  $45  ;  boar  and  two  sows,  $6o  ;  boar  and  three  sows,  S80. 

I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs.  If  desired,  only  one-third  of  the 
money  need  be  paid  in  advance.  Balance  C.  0.  D.  For  further  information, 
address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Enfield,  N.  C,  August  2,  1877. 
The  trio  of  pigs  you  sent  me  arrived  safely,  and  please  me  very  much. 

L.  G.  ESTES. 

Ash  Grove  Farm,  Viexna,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  23,  1876. 
I  am  better  and  better  pleased  with  the  Essex  pig  you  sent  me. 
His  carcass  is  a  model — and  a  marvel. 

As  I  already  have  "Dinah,"  I  have  called  him  "  Villikins." 
May  it  be  long  before  "both  lie  in  one  grave." 

FRANKLIN  SHERMAN. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  18,  1877. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Boar  you  sent  me  is  the  perfection  of  an  Es.=ex.     He  might  be 
a  little  longer  in  the  body,  but  take  him  all  and  all,  he  is  about  as  near   perfec- 
tion as  any  pig  I  have  owned.     His  get  of  pigs,  of  which  we  have  over  fifty,  are 
extra  fine.  &  ^  RICHARD  PETERS. 

Austin,  Texas. 
The  pigs  arrived  yesterday,  and  looked  remarkably  well. 

To  say  that   I    am  thoroughly  pleased,  is   scarce  enough.     I   am  more   thaa 
pleased,  and  you  have  my  thanks  for  giving  me  more  than  my  money's  worth. 

I  have   two  Scotchmen  in   my  employ  who  were   in    ecstacies  over  them  (for 
Scotchmen).     I  would  not  take  $150  for  the  pair  of  pigs. 

B.  R.  TOWNSEND. 

Sykesville.  Howard  Co.,  Md. 
f   I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  determination  you  manifest  to  give  me  a  good 
start  with  Essex  pigs.    The  two  sows  arrived  this  morning  in  first  rate  condition. 
The  male   pig  [sent  some  weeks   before]  is  growing   very  fast,  and    is  the    best 
looking  pig  I  have  ever  seen.  JOSEPH  BARLOW. 

Augusta  Station,  Indiana. 
Got  two  premiums  at  our  State  Fair  on  the  Essex  pigs  bought  of  you. 


VIRGINIA 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

— AND— 

For  Sale  at  the  College  Farm. 

The  Swine  are  bred  directly  from  recent  importations,  and  from  the  stock  of 
Maj.  J.  T.  Cowan,  and  A.  M.  Bowman,  Esq.  At  the  head  of  the  Shorthorn  herd 
is  the  Bates  Bull.  Raleigh,  bred  by  Maj.  Cowan ;  sire  and  dam  both  bred  by 
Abram  Renick,  of  Kentncky.  and  both  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  family. 
This  Bull  is  believed  to  be  equal  in  breeding  and  quality  to  any  in  the  State. 
The  cows  are  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  William  A.  Stuart,  George  W.  Palmer, 
and  John  T.  Cowan,  and  are  animals  of  good  pedigrees  a"d  excellent  qualities. 
Stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  farmers  to  obtais 
them.     Correspondence  invitsd. 

Address  Col.  NORBORNE  BERKELEY 

July — tf Blackshnre.  ^^ontgompry  Coiintv.   »'a. 


WALNDT  GROVE  FARM. 


,<5^^ 


THOROUGHBRED  AND  GRADE  JERSEY  CATTLE,  BERKSHIRE, 
ESSEX  and  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE, 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP,  from  the  best  importations— Ewes  in  lamb 
to  rams  bred  by  Mr.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  and  imported  "Royal  ]\]an- 
chetter  2Dd,"  bred  and  used  by  Lord  Walsin^ham,  England. 

Walnut  Grove  slock  received  its  share  of  Premiums  at  the  difierent 
State  Fairs  this  fall. 

Prices  moderate.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT, 

]U— tf  WMvpp.<!inrn'   Vn. 


B 


EKKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 


I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pig^  of 
diCFerent  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars 
twelve  months  old,  for  sale.  Prices 
moderate.     Addres^s 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD. 

oct — tf  Richmond,  Va. 

PURE    BRED 

SHORTHORN  CiTTLE. 

Cotswolb  anil  5outli(lou''n  Sheep 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

For  Bale  at  "CLINCHDALE,"  Bean's  Station 
Grainger  countv,  Tt-nn. 
jan-ly  '         J.  T.  A  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


Dr.  F.  DAVISON, 

711  Grace  Street,  between  7th  and  8th. 
OflBce  hours  from   9  A.  M.  to  oi  P. 
M^ july-ly 


TKOTTIN't  a-  HARNESS  E0RSE3 

JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd  register), 

SHETLAND  PONIES. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK- 

SHIRE  PIGS. 

For  sale  bv 

CAMPBELL  BROWN. 
Spring  Hill,  Maury  CO.,  Tenn. 

sep — ly 

Z  i^TT  *  Week  to  Asents!  Samples  free 


500  ^^ 

sept- 


ic I 


P.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  M« 


Prepared  Agricultural  Lime 


FOR  THE 


A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers ! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best ! 
It  Prevents  Smut! 

I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  of  Smut  where  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

When  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  costing 

four  times  as  much! 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Va.,  and  from  various  sections  of  North  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  oth-ir  costly  fertilizers  for  Wheat. 

Jno.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Planters  National  Bank,  haa 

been  using  it  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  is  so 

•  well  pleased  jvith  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on   the  various 

grasses,  that  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fall  in  preference  to 

any  other  fertilizer. 

Ovving  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing  an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  particle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  $12  per  ton  cash. 

B@°=  Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat, 

B^^-Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 
last  crops  of  wheat. 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 

AGENTS.— N.  M.  Tannor,  Petersburg;  Warren  Paulett  k  Co., 
Farmville,  Va.;  Moon  &  Bro.,  Scottsville,  Va.;  R.  T.  Knox  &  Bro., 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;    J.  M.  Norvell,  New  Canton,  Va.;    Acree  & 
Walker,  Walkerton,  Va,;  Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Aug— tf 


LIGHT    BR^H:M:i5s.S, 

PEA-CO  3XB 

3X  O  D  E  R,  jV 

PLYMOUTH    ROCKS. 


I  can  furnish /or  Breeders,  or  for  Uxhibition  this  fall,  a  few  Trios  of  either  of 
the  above  splendid  three  varieties  of  the  best  and  largest  Powls  in  the  world. 

Send  three  cent  stamp  for  illustrated  Circulars  containing  prices,  &c  ,  of  my 
Five  new  Books,  and  selected  specimens  of  choice  pure-bred  Fowls.     Address 

jan— tf  CxEO.  P.  BURNHAM,   Melrose,  Mass. 


SpottsT/lvama  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Poland -China, 
Essex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish, 
White  Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  by  no  one. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.  C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store, 

jan — ly  Spottsylvania,  county,  Virginia. 


MAEIMIB 


FAEj1» 


Fifty  acres  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  suburban  property  with  excellent  buildings 
&c.     It  is  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  Osage  Orange,  and  has  a  frontage  on  deep  salt 
water.     The  residence  and  buildings  are  new,  and  are  in  the  centre  of  the  tract, 
and  are  on  elevated  ground  overlooking  the  city.     Excellent  water  and  healthy 
location. 

ONE  THOUSAND  CHOICE  BEARING  FRUIT  TREES 

Of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  &c.,  and  a  splendid  vineyard  of  ten  acres 
For  particulars,  address 
jan — tf 


L.  GIDDINGS,  Annapolis.  Md. 


PEDIGREES  GIVEN. 

To  reduce  stock,  1  will  sell  16  Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  bred  direct 
from  imported  stock,  at  $10  each. 

C.  G.  ASHBURNER. 

Richmond,  Va. 

English  Ferrets,  $S  each,  Jan— tf 


The  Poultry  World, 

Hartford  Conn.,  takes  rank  over  all  journals 
of  its  kind  in  America.  Vol.  7  begins  January, 
1S78.  Order  th  is  best  and  cheapest  of  poult  ry 
■monthlies.  It  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical 
always.  SI. 2.5  a  year.  Elegantly  illusrated, 
each  month.  Only  75  cents  extra  gives  every 
subscriber  12  splendid  fowl  Chromos,  an- 
nually! Every  poultryman  should  have  tliis  es- 
pecially good  Monthly — which  is  entirely  devot- 
ed to  tlieir  interests.  Now  is  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe for  1878 ! 

Address  H.   H.  STODDARD, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
jan-ti. 

FElRFEGTEO   BUTTER 

/^/^T  (^"D  Kec(jmmended  by  the  agri- 
>-^  >-'-»-' ^-'■tV-  cultural  press,  and  thous- 
ands of  the  best  dairymen.  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  it  is,  what  it  costs,  who  uses  it,  and  where 
you  can  get  it,  write  to  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 
jan-2t. 


Fifty  pages— 300  Illustrations  with  Descrip- 
tions of  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Veg- 
tables  in  the  world,  and  the  way  to  grow  them — 
all  for  a  Two  Cent  postage  stamp.  Printed  in 
German  and  English. 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, 
50  cents  in  paper  covers ;  in  elegani  cloth  covers, 
$1.00. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Mag-azine. 
32  pages,  fine  Illustrations,  and  Colored  Plate  in 
every  number.  Price  :$1.25  a  year ;  Five  copies 
for  *.5  00. 

Address,      JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

jan-tf. 


SEEDS!  FERTILIZERS! 

We  have  a  fine  line  ot  speciultits  for 
the  Southern  trade.  We  can  fill  all 
seed  orders  from  our  Southern  friends 
for  new  crop  after  October  1st.  Prompt 
shipments  of  fertilizers  and  seeds.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Circulars. 
CHARLES  J.  WESTALL, 

Nov-6t  88  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

Y W. "  REYNOi:DS7~CT^koo,    Vir- 

t)  V  ginia,  will  sell  one  pair  Black 
High-flying  Tumbler  Pigeons  for  $5; 
one  pair  Mottled  Tumblers  for  $3;  one 
pair  Black  Baldheads  for  S5  ;  also  first- 
class  Fantail  Barbs  and  Pouters  cheap; 
one  pair  White  Polish  Fowls,  $7  ;  Game 
fowl  of  the  best  strains.  Price,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  A  few  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  Todd's  strain.  Correspond- 
erjce  solicited  and  carefully  answered. 
Nov- It 


CESTEN- 
ML. 


Commission  House  of  Hull  &  Scot- 
ney,  34'i  N.  Water  st.,,Phila.  deal- 
ers in  Vegetables,  Fiuit,  Produce, 
Furs,  *c.  Marking  Plates,  Tags, 
Price  Lists,  etc.,    on  appl  itaiiou 


THE  BEST  HOUSEHOLD  OIL  IN  USE. 

Warranted  150  Degrees  Fire-Test. 

WATER  -^VHSTE   IN  COIiOIU 
Fully  Deodorized. 

WILLI^OTEXFLODE 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

AT 

tenraialExposati^n 

Fol-  Excellejice  of  Mamiifactiire 

AWB  HIGH  FlRia  TESTo 


Endersed  by  ths  Inssrasce  Companies, 

Mead  this  Certificate — One  of  Many. 

Howard  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Balti- 
more, Baltimore,  Dec.  2od,  VSii.—3kssrs.  C.  West 
(£•  S()ns,~Gi'Mll<'.mea:  Having  used  the  various 
oils  sold  in  this  city  for  illuminating  purposes,  I 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  "Aladdin 
Security  Oil"  as  the  sofest  and  best  ever  used  in 
our  household.  Yours  truly, 

[Signed]  ANDllKW  KKKSE,  President. 

MaiiwfactTUE-etl  by 

C  WEST  &  S®MS,  BaBa,lMi©re. 

Tyy  its  aiad  yoM  -wiYk  itse  mo  oiSier.    , 
Oct-6  t 


ASOUiHEKN  LADY  OF  EXPE- 
rience,  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  now  a  resident  of  New  York  City, 
WILL  MAKE  PURCHASES  of  all  kinds  of 
Dress  Goods,  Millinery,  Children's 
Wear,  Books,  Music  and  Musical  In- 
struments, (Pianos  a  specialty),  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  &c.,  without  commission 
from  the  person  ordering.  Circulars, 
containing  full  particulars,  with  refer- 
ences of  the  highest  order,  sent  free,  on 
application  enclosing  .stamp.  Adrress 
Mrs.  HELEN  M.  DECKER, 
Oct—  Box  5345  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Decker  is  a  widow  who  lost  her 
husband  in  the  Southern  Array.  We 
can  confidently  recommend  her  to  our 
patrons. — L    R.   D. 


STOCKBRIDGE 

MANU 

Originated  by   Projessor  S/oclcbridge,  FroJ'essor  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  Miuisachiisetls  Agri- 
cultural College. 

These  manures  are  made  for  different  crops, 
and  have  been  used  for  live  years  by  farmers 
both  North  and  South.  We  manufacture  for 
the  following,  and  many  other  cnps: 

Corn  (For  one  acre,  4  bags,  800  pounds)    S20. 

Tobacco  (For  1  acre,  10 bags,  2000  pounds)  $5.5. 

Potatoes  (For  1  acre,  2  bags,  400  pounds)  SIO. 

Strawberries  (  For  1  acre,  8  bags  1200 
pounds)  832. 

Also  for  nearly  all  market  vegetables. 

These  manures  are  n)ade  to  carry  out  each 
crop,  and  are  used  alone  without  stable  dung, 
4®"  Send  for  pamphlet  mailed  free. 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO.,  Boston 

jan-tf. 


Peruvian  Guano  Guaranteed. 

By  this  Brand  13  desiguaied  J-'ure  and  Genuine  Ppritvicm 

Gucmo,  in  which  the  lumps  have  been  crushed,  stones  fwhen  found) 
and  all  other  impurities,  removed  : — it  is,  threfbre,  sold  in  puj'ev  001%' 
CiitiOT).  than  when  landed  from  Pevu. 

Put  up  in  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  on  which  the  ^unrnJl'^ePCl 
analysis  is  printed,  and  the  retail  price  per  ton"bf  2,000  pounds 
clearly'  marked. 

The  retail  price  is  fixed  accordiiig  to  the  analysis,  at  thefollowins  rates,  ■svhich 
are  considerubly  below  those  adopted  by  Inspectors  of  Fertilizers  in  this  oouniry, 
orthe  trade  in  Europe,  thus  makiug  the  Guaranteed  Peruvian  Guano  Lh3  cheap- 
est Fertilizer  id  the  world. 

For  Ammonia ITgC.  per  pound. 

"    Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 10c.  " 

"    Reverted         "  "    8c.  " 

"    Insoluble        "  "    2c.  " 

"    Potash  las  Sulphate) Tic.        " 

NoxE  GEVi  i.vE  unless  put  up  as  above  and  bearing  the  following  Trade  Mark 

of  the   undersigned,    Peruvian   Government    Agents  in   New   York,   and   Lead 

srfjUViAH  filji         Seals — on    which   the    Monogram   of  the   Trade   Mark   is 

ptp- ""^^^^1^1    s'^nip^*^ — attached  to  the   extremities   of  the    twine   with 

(R,    '~^:^~^  P    <       which  the   mouth   of  the   bag   is   sewn,   to   guard   against 
V^  *^f^^^  «0/       adulteration. 

(j[r> i^'^D  "^^  ^  specimen  of  Analysis  and  Price  of  Peruvian  Guano 

•^R/INTt**         Guaranteed,  we  give  those  of  two  cargoes,  now  on  sale, 
respectively  designated  A  and  B. 

CARGO  A.     PRICE  MARKED  $06. 

Ammonia 6  80  percent $23  80 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.80        "       7  HO 

Reverted         '•  '•     11. .50        "       18  40 

Tot«l  available  Phosphoric  Acid 1-5.30        '' 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.00        "       120 

Potassa 3.70        " 


•3-3 


Estimated   Retail  Price ...8''*J  00 

The  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  is  $79.40  per  ton.  at  the  rates  lately 
adopted  for  valuing  fertilizing  ingredients,  by  Hon  Thomas  P.  Janes.  Commis- 
gioner  of  Agriculture  of  .Atlanta.  Georgia,  und  Siate  Inspector.  Prof  \Vm.  I 
Land.  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  are  as  follows  : 

ForAmmonia 18^c.  per  pound. 

"   Available  PhO'*    Acid,  (Soluble  and  Reverted) \b\c. 

"   In- oluble  Phosphoric  Acid 4lc.       " 

'•   Potassa ei^c.       " 

Thus,  the  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  is  fully  42 per  cent,  in  excesi 
of  the  selling  price,  Si>*5  per  fan. 

CARGO  B.     PRICE  MARKED  870. 

Ammonia „ 11. .50  percent $40  25 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid .5.40       •'        10  80 

EeTerted         "'  "    10.00       "        16  00 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid 15.40       " 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 1.70        "        68 

Potassa.      2.30       "        3  45 


Estimated  Retail  Price ^ $71   18 

According  to  the  rates  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Georgia,  al- 
ready referred  to.  the  commercial  value  of  this  Guano  is  $93.83  per  ton,  conse- 
quently. 34  per  cent,  above  our  selling  price.  $70  per  ton. 

We  invite  Agriculturists  »o  test  the  value  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  by  our 
Standard,  and  tc  compare  the  result  with  their  selling  prices. 

Lil^er-al  Ditsoount  A.lIowecl  to  Dealers. 
For  further  information,  Circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

6m—         Agents  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  No.  63,  Pine  Street,  X.  Y. 


EDGEWQOD  STOCK  FARM. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  HERD  OF 

IMPOHTED    BEHKSHIHES 

IIV     THE    SOXJTM. 

From  the  pens  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  in  England,  Messr 

Ileber  Humfrey,  Capt   Arthur  Stewart  and  Russell  Swanwick. 

I  have  now  on  hand,  and  offer  at  reasonable  pri(^es,  a  beaiuif'ul  lot  of 
Pigs  from  my  Imported  Sows,  bred  to  the  most  celebrated  boars 
owned  by  the  above-named  distinguished  breeders.  Also  a  number  of 
Choice  Pigs  out  of  ray  TilorOUghbred  Sows,  by  first-class  boars, 
as  good  as  any  offered  by  anv  breeder  in  the  North  or  South, 

\Yill  sell  several  choice Bex.ishire Sows  in  pig  to  IMPORTED  "TIM 
PINCH,"  and  two  boars,  "Gen.  Scott"  and  "Gen.  Johnson,"  now  ready 
for  service,  and  suitable,  in  breeding  and  points,  to  do  credit  to  any 
herd. 

I  also  offer  a  few  Clioice  Animals  (young  bulls  and  heifers)  from  my 
superior  herd  of 

Many  of  them   prize   winners,  and   selected  from   the  best  breeders  ia 
America  and  Scotland.     Also, 


FUBE  BRED  ESSEX  FIBS, 

And 

Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Jersey  Cattle. 

I  have  just  added  to  my  herd 

LIVERPOOL'S  SMITHEREEN 

Sou  of  Old  Lady  Liverpool  (Sallie  6th)  and  by  Smithereen. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  I  am  breeding  from  three 
boars  and  fijleen  sows,  and  can  furnish  pigs  not  related  on  either  side, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  breeder  in  the  State  can  say. 

Address  A.  R  VENABLE,  Jr.. 

sept —  FarmviUe,  Ka. 


B  Z:  laltfl  O  NT 


^^  ^Mf^ 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847,  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action.  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre- 
sentative stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866, 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  horse  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  she  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
rons  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion,  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns  of  popular  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
pointment in  breeding  from  them.  Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  with  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  Jcnow  to  be 
what  they  are  represented. 

Persons  interested  ia  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,   Belmont  Stock  Farm, 

near  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

jan— ly 


AND    YOU    WILL   HAVE    NO    OTHER. 
REDUCTION  IN  PRICES.    CHEAPEST  PLOW  MADE. 


Unequaled  in  every  essential  of  Strengtb,  Durability,  Ease  of  Draft  Ease  to 
Plowman.  Perfect  Pulverization  of  the  Soil,  Complete  Burial  of  Weed's,  Grass 
&c.     Simplicity  of  Construction,  Entire  Freedom  from  Choking.  '  ' 

Wherever  tested  by  the  side  of  any  other,  they  are  pronounced  the  BEST 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.  They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  Sandy,  Clay  and 
Hard  Land,  in  Sod,  Stubble  or  Weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  with  Less  Draught 
than  any  Plow  in  use.  and  without  Choking.  ° 

THEY  LEAVE  NO  UNTURNED  SOIL. 

Making  some  fifteen  different  numbers,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size 
wanted.  If  you  want  a  Plow  that  pulls  easy  to  the  team,  works  easy  to  the  plow- 
man, does  its  work  well,  covers  up  all  vegetation,  and  does  not  choke  get  a 
Watt  Plow.  ' 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  these  Plows  on  the  strength  of  what  we  or  others  say 
of  them.  We  only  ask  a  trial.  Test  them  to  j'our  satisfaction,  and  if  they  do  not 
do  what  we  claim,  return  at  our  expense,  and  price  will  be  refunded.  We  warn 
you  not  to  be  deceived  by  Plows  claiming  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Watt 
Plow.  Get  none  but  the  Watt,  each  of  which  has  our  firm-name  and  trade- mark 
branded  on  the  beam.  The  attention  of  those  who  have  used  our  Plows  is  called 
to  our  new  sizes,  recently  constructed. 


.?M2), 


IDE:  \^ 


In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  this  Plow  all 
parties  are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this 
TRADE  MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Stand- 
ards have  it.     All  without  it  are  Spurious,  and 
'iP^^-  are  made  and  used  in  violation  of  law.     All  genu- 
!>^       ine  are  warranted. 


WATT  &  CALL,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

IS  IS  and  1520  Franklin  Street, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


\^  Fashionable  Cards,  no  2 alike,  with 
name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co., 
Dec-ly  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


ilp'  Elegant  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
AjO  name,  10c.     20  Fine  Scroll  Cards, 
20  styles,  10c. ,  post-paid. 
Dec-ly        J.  B.  Husted,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE,  FOR  A 
TERxM  OF  YEARS, with  the  priv 
liege  of  purchasing  at  a  stated  price,  a 
SMALL  FARM  in  Virginia,  tidewater  sec- 
tion preferred.  Please  address  E.  J. 
CARPENTER,  67  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
jan-lt. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM, 

Fredericksburg,  Va- 


AYESHIEES— Three  Herd  Book  Ayrshire  BULLS,  from  1  to  3  years  old. 
JERSEYS  (Alderneyp)— Three  Herd   Book  (A.  J.  C.  C.)  BULLS,  from  2  to  4 

years  old  ;  five  choice  Jersey  BULL  CALVES,  from  4  to  8  months  old — 

all  bred  from  best  butter  stock. 
SHEEP — LAMBS    for  sale   in  season  of  the   Cotswold,  Leicester,  Shropshire 

and  Southdown  bret-ds — all  from  imported  stock. 

SWINE. — Ten  pure  Berkshire  SOWS  of  best  stock,  from  one  to  two  years  old, 

and  served  by  Herd  Record  Boats.     Berkshire  Pigs   always  on  hand,  and 

Essex,  bred  from  best  imported  sto  ;k. 
FOWLS. — Brown   and    White   Leghorns,  Light   Brahmas,  Plymouth    Rocks, 

Piu-tridge  Cochins,  Pekin  and  Kouen    Ducks,  from   imported    stock,  and 

premium  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Evrery  effort  has  been  made,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the 
best  breeding  specimens  of  all  we  advertise,  by  selecting  in  person  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  from  the  most  prominent  Northern  breeders,  and  at  the  last  two 
State  Fairs  a  greater  number  of  premiums  were  awarded  to  our  stock,  in  their 
different  classes,  than  were  received  by  any  other  exhibitor.  We  sell  at  less  than 
Northern  prices,  and  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  would  refer  all  to  the  whole 
community  here  where  we  live,  and  to  all  of  our  patrons  in  Virginia  and  in  most 
of  the  other  Southern  States,  and  to  those  in  the  Northern  States  whom  we  have 
supplied  with  stock,  which  we  have  always  endeavored  to  make  our  best  adver- 
tifeement.     "Co-operate"  with  us.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

Jan  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

By  Crossing  with 


Your  chickens  will  then  grow  faster,  fatten  easier,  weigh  heavier,  and 
SELL  FOR  MORE  MONEY. 


Prices  for  fowls,  according  to  fancy  points : 
Pairs,  from  $5  to  $12 

Trios,  from  8  to    15 

EGGS  carefully  packed,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Prices  for  Eggs  $2.50  a  dozen. 

iWM,  L,  BRADBURY, 

Montclair  Farm, 
Jan—  P.  0.,  Orange  C.  H.,  Va. 


OUR   NEW-YEAR'S  CIFTl 


A  $6.00  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT 

Coin-Silver  Tableware 

TO  ETERY  SUBSCRIBER  OF  THIS  PAPER, 

Given  Away! 


o>^. 


CONSISTING  OF 


An  EIogaKt  EXTRA  COIX-SII.VEB  l»t,ATEI>  SET  OF  SIX  TEA-SPOOXS  tSiat 

Retails  at  gS.50  per  Sclt.   ni:<3  »n    iJcsnnt  EXT3EA  ('<>I>i-StI..VEB 

PI<ATe»   Bl'TTElt-KMFE  thsit  Kflsails  at  81.50! 

Tluis  making  both  tlio  Sft  of  Tea-spoons  aiul  the  Bntter-Unire  a  valuable  and  use- 
ful Sew-Ycar's  t«ift  to  every  subscriber  of  this  paper,  and  a  Gift  that  all  should  accept 
at  once. 

\Vp  have  made  arransementa  with  the  old  established  and  reliable  EAOI>E  OOf^D  A^I> 
SllLTER  B^lf^ATINO  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O..  to  supply  every  subscriber  of  this  paper  with 
tliis  valuable  Silver  Ta*3leware  as  a  New- Year's  Gift, 

This  elesrajit  Set  <»f  Tea-»poo»ts  and  Bnlter-fenlfe  are  of  the  latest  style  pattern,  and 
eneti  :s.c-ticle  is  to  be  ensraved  with  laaiaie  ov  iiiitiul  of  HnbseB-ibei-.  thus  making 
the  n.^jst  useful  and  beautiful  Gift  ever  presented.  Don't  neglect  to  send  your  initial  or  name 
with  orders  to  be  engraved. 

Subscribers  will  therefore  cut  out  the  following  premium  order  and  send  it  to  the  Eaolk 
GoLi>  AND  Silver  Platino  Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  for  redemption,  together  with  sufficient  to 
pay  bo.ting,  packing,  postage,  or  express  charges.  Under  our  contract  tlii«  Sfilverware  is 
to  coHt  yoje  notliinsr  except  the  packing,  postage,  or  express  charges,  which  you  are  re- 
quired to  pay,  and  the  Silverware  is  then  deliverert  ttt  you  five. 

Please  cut  out  the  following  New- Year's  Gift  Premium  Silverware  order  and  send  same  to 
Eagle  Gold  and  Silver  Plating  Co.,  Ciucinnati,  O 

B^"  Cut  out  this  Order,  as  it  is  worth  $6.00."^!^ 

NEW-YEAR'S   GIFT  SILVERWARE    PREMSUM    ORDER. 

On  receipt  of  th'.t  Oriler  and  One  I>o!inr  rir-  will  mail  toii  thkb  One  Set  of  Extra  Coin-Silver  Plnted 
Tcn-«poon»  worth  $4.50,  r'^o  One  (li  Elegant  ISuttjr-Icnli'e  wnrth  Sl.M,  wiih  your  m.'Uograni  initial 
eiierav.a  upon  B:ime  in  eood  style— tli vis  luakiug  -.he  eleg:.Q;  :SLt  of  fl.50  Tea-spoons  aod  the  elegant  $1.60  Butier- 
kuif«  to  you  a  free  New- Year's  61ft. 

Send  for  SilverTsre  it  once,  tnpeihcr  with  One  t><iIWr,  stniinir  name  in  r:itl.  with  po't  f^Ric».  eountv,  and 
State.  Address  a!l  orders  lo  EAGLE  GOLD  A.M>  SILi'EU  PLATING  CO.,  Clniinnuti,  6. 


jmiii  nmmiiiijiinniii 


S®"Remembe-,  none  but  Siib«iorlber«oftbi.«paperare  allowed  thisgO.OO  Sf<»w-Year'M 
GifJ  of  Coin-.Silvef  Tablev.-iM-e.  Cutout  the  above  order  aud  send  for  the  Gi;t  ut  once, 
together  with  «jie  i>olIar  to  pay  charges  of  packing,  postage,  or  express,  so  that  tho  ar- 
ticles can  be  delivered  to  you  fj^e  of  any  expense. 

Address  EAOI^E  OOI.D  AND  SILVER  I»1,.4TIW«  CO.,   rinelnnati. 


OUR   NEW-YEAR'S  C!F7 


BRONZE    TURKEYS. 


CHOICE  BIRDS  of  most  brilliant  plumage  from  PREMIUM 
STOCK.  Also,  a  lot  of  beautiful  N.  F.  SPANISH  FOWLS  (the 
hardiest  of  fowls). 

Send  for  my  new  Catalogue  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 

feb — It  Waynesboro,  Va. 


HIGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR- 
LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  offer,  at  private  sale,  eighty  head  of  High-bred  Trotting  Stallions,  Colts  and 
Fillies  from  one  to  five  years  old.  most  of  them  sired  by  Almont,  who  has  sired 
more  winners  of  contested  races  than  any  trotting  stallion  of  his  age  that  has 
6V6r  lived. 

Fairlatcn  is  strictlv  a  Breeding  Farm,  with  seventy  Highly-bred  Trotting 
Brooi  -Vares  used  for  breeding,  with  the  noted  Trotting  Stallions  Almont  and 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  in  use  as  private  Stallions. 

The  Southern  States  should  diversify  their  industry  and  the  breeding  of  highly- 
bred  stock,  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  offer  peculiar  advantages— should  be 
largely  engaged  in.  and  will  constantly  pay  large  profits  if  properly  conducted. 

Liberal  terms  of  payment  will  be  given  responsible  parties. 

For  Catalogues,  which  give  descriptions  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  and  lowest 

prices,  or  other  information,  apply  to    

^        '  TTIM.     T.     WITHERS, 

feb iv  Lock  Box  392,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


D.  H,  ANDERSON, 

mOTOGR^FBEEH, 
913  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Largest  and  most  complete  Gallery  in  the  South.     Has  taken  the 
premium  for  best  photographs  at  every  State  Fair  since  the  war. 
July— ly  


FOR  THE  SOL'THERX  PLANTER 
AND  FARMER. 

Knowing,  from  experience,  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  country  ladies 
labor  from  having  no  one  of  their  own 
sex  to  conduct  their  "  shipping*'  busi- 
ness, Mrs.  John  Wilkinson,  upon  her 
romoval  to  Richmond,  offers  her  ser- 
vices iu  that  connection.  Her  arrange- 
ments will  enable  her  to  make  cash 
purchases  of  shoes,  millinery  and  every 
description  of  dry  goods  to  the  best  ad- 


vantage :  and  all  articles  will  be  selected 
!  by  herself.  Special  attention  paid  to 
j  orders  for  suits  made  by  the  most  stylish 
'■■  and  fashionable  dress-makers.  The 
■  terms  are  a  commission  of  4  per  cent., 

and   cash    to    accompany    all    orders. 
'  Terms  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
'  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  specified  in 
,  Confidential  Circulars. 
:      Address 
I  Mrs.  JNO.  WILKINSOX, 

308  east  Main  Street, 

Nov-tf Richmond,  Va. 


IMPROVED    STOCK. 

Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Cattle, 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  by 

S.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly Culpeper,  Va. 


-A.LI>  EI«  IV  E  Y 

HEIFERS  and  COWS 

Served  bv  a 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL. 

B.  H.  JOHNSTCiX. 
Axig  2t  Alexandria.  Va. 


The  laifrest  and  most  complete  Stork  of 
Frait  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  tlie  V.  S. 
Priced   I'atalog^aes  ^ent  as  followrs:    No.  I, 

Fr'.Dts,  with  rolorca  p!ai---.  15  ct«.;  ]:il?.in,  lOcts.  Ko.2, 
Ornamenial  Trees,  ec,  irithijlate.  25cts.;  plain,  I5cts. 
Ko.  3,  GreeTihfiuse;  Xo.  4,  Wholesale,  and  Ko.5,  Lisl 
of  Sew  Roses.    FREE.    Address, 

ELLWAWGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


W.  C,  VIRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  R.  K 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUR,  Receiver. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  Nov.  11, 1877,  Passenger  Trains  will  run  as  follows . 


SOUTH  BOUND. 

EXPRESS. 

MAIL. 

ACCOMDN. 

Washington le 

Alexandria  

Gordonsville  

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg ar 

Danville  

2  55  a.  m. 

3  25     " 

7  03     " 

8  00     " 
10  35     " 

2  29  p.  m. 
2  35     " 

8  10  a.  [m. 
8  40     " 
12  45  p.  m. 
1  50     " 
5  00     " 

6  50  p.  m. 

7  20     " 
a  11  55     " 

Conn't  to 

Richmond 
&     Hunt- 
ington. 

Dundee 

NORTH  BOUND. 

EXPRESS- 

MAIL. 

ACCOMDN. 

Dundee le 

Danville  • 

1  30  p.  m. 
1  35     " 
4  15     " 

7  20     « 

8  10     " 
12  00  night. 
12  30  a.  m. 

9  45  a.  m. 
12  35  p.  m. 
2  05     " 
6  05     " 

6  35     " 

Connect 

C.  &   0. 

East    & 
We«t 

Lynchburg 

Charlottesville 

Gordonsville „.. 

Alexandria ar 

Z  3  30  a.  m. 

7  25     " 

Washington 

7  55     " 

All  trains  daily  on  main  line. 

The  EXPRESS  SOUTH  bound  connects  at  Lynchburg  for  the  West  and 
Southwest,  and  at  Danville  for  the  South,  South  East  and  South  West. 

The  MAIL  south  bound  connects  with  C.  &  0.  East  and  West,  and  at  Lynch- 
burg for  the  South  and  South  West ;  at  Manassas  for  Strasburg,  except  Sunday. 

For  WARRENTON  8  10  a.  m.  daily. 

GORDONSVILLE  LOCAL  leaves  Alexandria  9  40  a.  m.,  and  arrives  at  Gor- 
donsville 7  00  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday.  Leaves  Gordonsville  4  40  a.  m.,and 
arrives  at  Alexandria  2  40  p.  m.  daily,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Washington  daily,  except  Sunday,  at 
8  10  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  8  40  a.  m.  •  Returning,  leave  Strasburg  5  00  a.  m., 
and  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  2  15  p,  m. 

North  bound  trains  make  close  connection  with  Balto.  &  Ohio  and  Balto.  & 
Potomac  trains  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  to  all  points 
North  and  Northwest. 

The  Express  Train  has  SLEEPING  CARS  through,  without  change,  between 
New  York  and  Lynchburg,  and  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 

Through  tickets  to  the  South  and  West.  ^ 

S.  SPENCER,  Supt.  Trangp'n. 
J.  M.  BE  0 AD  US,  G.  T.  A.  .       dec 


CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

SAMPLK    CARDS 

Are  now  ready  for  mailing.     Our  assortment  embraces 

TWENTY-FOUR  PATTERNS. 

Merchant?  desirinc.^  samples,  wiil  please  address, 
CBARLQTrESVILLE  WQQLFJ  Wlill  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Premium  Chester 
White,  Berkshire  and 
Essex  Pigs,  bred  and 
lor  sale  by  George  B. 
Hickman. 
Also  Fancy  Poultry. 
West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter County,  Penn. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep — ly 


CHESAPEAKE  @  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1,  1877. 
On  and  after  SUNDAY,  Jnne  3,  1S77,  passenger  trains  will  run  as  lollops: 


Mail.  Eipresb 

Arrive  at  Millboro' 5:29  P.  M.  5:m0  A.  M 

Arrive  at  Covington 6:00  P.  M.  6:20  A.  M 

Arrive  at  White  Sulphur.  8:15  P.  M.  7:40  A.  M 

Arrive  at  Hinton 11:20  P.M.  9::i5  A.  M 

Arrive  at  Kacawha  Falls.  a:30  A.  M.  12:40  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Charleston ....  6:05  A.  M.  2:42  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Hunlin^ou...  9:00  A.  M.  5:00  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Cincinnati 6:00  A.  M 


Mail.  Exprks-s. 

Leave  Richmond g:45  A.  M.      8: 15  P.  M. 

Arrive  al  Louisa ll:.Vi  A.  M.  11:2-5  P.  M. 

Arriv-ai  fiordcnsville..]2:30P.  M.  12:00  P  M. 
Arrive  at  Washingtou.. .  6:00  P.  M.      7::i5  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Charlottesville.  1:25  P.M.  12:.50  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Lymrhburg. . . .  .5:00  P.  M.  H»:.50  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Staunton 3:30  P.M.  2:-50A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Goshen 5:08  P.  M.  4:38  A.  M. 

Accommodation  train  leaves  Richmond  daily  (except  Sunday)  at  4:00  P.  M.,  and  arrives  at  Gor- 
donsville  at  7:45  P.  M.,  making  connection  with  train  for  Washington. 

Mail  train  between  Richmond  and  Hinton  runs  daily  (except  Sunday) ;  between  ELinton  and 
Huntington  runs  daily,  stopping  at  all  regular  stations. 

K5:i)res3  train  runs  daily,  stopping  at  Hanover,  Junction,  Koel's,  Trevillian's,  Louisa,  GordoDS- 
Tille,  Charlottesville,  Staunton,  Goshen,  3IiUboro',  Covington,  and  all  regular  stations  west  of 
CovingK  D. 

>!  \'\  and  eripres."  trains  connect  at  GordonsvUle  for  Washington  and  the  North,  and  at  Char- 
}ottc^ville  for  Lynchburg  and  the  South. 

Express  train  connects  at  Cincinnati  with  trunk  lines  for  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest 
Southwest,  aiid  at  Richmond  with  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  and  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
trains  for  all  points  South. 

Sleeping-cars  run  on  night  trains. 

Mail  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  5:30  P.  M. 

Express  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  6:30  A.  M, 

Accommodation  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  8:45  A.  M. 

ThroHgh  tickets  sold  and  baggage  checked  to  all  principal  points. 

For  rates,  information,  &c.,  apply  at  Company's  offices,  and  826  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

CO  JWAY  R.  HOWARD, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
W.  M.  S.  DUNS, 
Ang-tf  Engineer  and  Superiutendent. 


R.     P.    LICDJBETTER,  Columl>ia,  Teiine.-^fe^^, 

Breeder  and  importer  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  Black  Spanish  Fowls,  and 
jreneral  live  stock  agent.  Pigs,  t!ie  get  of  imported  Othello  second,  and  the  great 
Longfellow,  Choice  Sallie  and  Sambo  Pigs.  Send  stamp  to  ensure  an  an.s*^er 
to  iDquiries.  .  sep — ly 


The  FAEiJITIAR  SEPARATOR 

W-AaE«^TID 


Tork,  I\ 


)S^    lTtoU.no  Grain.  ^^*»iii/  Ooe  Belt  only.  . 

Threshers  and  Horse  Poweks  of  au, 
Kinds  a  Specialty. 
Send  for  new   Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR, 
™Ji-tf  York.  Pa. 


THOROUGOBFiED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Kssex  is  a  cross  of  the  iniporta- 
tions  ..<  .fos;-ph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorn.-,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  'hem 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex IS  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
JP^y— V^  rharloitpsvill.^  Va 


T  AGER  BEER.  ALE  and  PORTER 
ANNOUNCE MF^ TO THE  TRADE 

AND  T  H  F* 

PUBLIC  GENERALLY 

I  have  orected.  in  connection  with  the 
•lames  Hiver  Brewery,  an  estublishment 
tor  the  bottling  of 

LAGER  BEER,  ALE  AND  PORTER 
and  am  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orders 
in  qucintities  to  suit  customers. 

Having  adopted  the  latest  and  most 
important  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  healthful  beverages 
(recommended  by  the  medical  proles! 
sion)  1  can  furnish  as  good  an  article  as 
can  be  found  anywhere,  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

SSlT"  All  GOODS  delivered  to  any 
part  of  the  city  and  to  all  depots,  free 
or  charge. 

D.  G.  YUENGLING,  Jr., 


"pLLERSLIE  FARM.— 

-L^        THORnu<;HBRED  AND  HALF  BRED 

Pure  aarttora  Call  mk\\m  Y\ii 

tor  sale.     Addre.-<s 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 
.lan         Overton.  Albemarle  co..  Va. 

FOa     SALE- 

REGISTEKKl)  .lERSEYS ,•  ,oice  stock 

UiUls,  row.saiid   Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes 

Prices  reasonable. 

Catalogues  furuished  on  application 

(i\iO.  A.  QUIXBY, 
Loudoun  Stock  Farm, 

^^P'^y Aldie,  Loudoun  county.  Va. 

BEhKSHIRhS   FOR~SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of 
Pigs,  Boars  6  Months  Old.  and  a  Few 
Brood  Sows.     Address 

DR.  0.  A  CRENSHAW, 
_   Augtf      Richmond,  Va. 

THOEOffBHBBEDlfoCK. 

I  a' i  breeding; 

DEVON      CATTLE,      LEICESTER, 

SOUTHDOWN     and      MERINO 

SHEEP.  POLAND-CHINA. 

BERKSHIRE   AND    ESSEX    PIGS. 

My  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  took  many  first 
premiums  at  Piedmont,  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 
mond Fairs.  All  bred  from  ihe  most  noted  and 
fashionable  strains  of  Prize  Wiuningstock.  Se- 
lected with  great  care  from  the  hpst  herds  in'the 
United  States.    Send  for  price  list.    Address' 

.       ,  F.  W    CH1I.ES, 

_jan-ly  .^^^^Tojersville.  C.  k  O.  R.  R    Va. 

$■)  n  a  «?a.T  at  home.    Agents  «anted.    Outfi' 
.  Zi  and  terms  free.    TuUE  &  CO.,  Au-usta 
^*'°e.  jan-ly, 


inlv  Iv 


K;p! 


piTnonr]     V 


0  1  /  1  oU  Ele,^a^t  .Mi.xed  Cards, 
-L  \J  with  niiine.  13c.  :  20  En- 
graved, 10c.  ;  2o  Fun  Cards,  lOc.  •  12 
Alodel  Love  Letters,  10c. ;  20  Snow- 
flake,  15c.  ;  25  Birch  Bark,  15c  :  25 
^o«:f  ed/  15c.  ;  20  Transparent,  15c.  ; 
20  Devil  Cards,  I5c. ;  25  Comic  Enve- 
lopes, 15c.     Agent's  Outfit,  li'c 

SEA VY  BROS., 
l^ec  3t  North  ford.  Ct. 


N.  GUii^BEKi', 
Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

Importer    and     Breeder    of    Improved 
Blooded    Live    Stock,    Horses,    C;Utle 
Cotsworld  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chea- 
ter, Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Tou- 
lou.se,     Bre.nen,     Hong    Kong,     White 
China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cavuga.  Rouen 
Aylesbury.  Pekin  and   Musk    Ducks 
Bronze,  Blue.  Buff  and  White  Turkeys,' 
Dorkings.  Brahma.  Cochin.  Guinea  and 
all  other  Fowl.     Deer,  Swans,  Peaco-ks, 
Pigeons,  Fggs,  &c  .  at  low  prices.    Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cas.  Rab- 
bits, Ferrets,  Guinea  Pi^s,  White  Mice, 
&c.     Song  Birds  of  all  kinds,  and  Shet- 
land Ponies.     Fine  Milch  Cows  always 
on  hand. 

Newfoundland    P  u  p  s  of  Centennial 
First  Premium  Stock. 
Dec  tf 


SR   f  n   <t!On  P*^""  ^^y  at  home. 
V  J    LU   KD^iU  worth  $1  free 


CO.,  Portland  Maine. 


.Samples 
STINSDN  & 

j:,n_]v 


'' our  name  printed  on  40  Mi.Ked  Cirds 
for  luc.    STEVENS  BROS.,  Northford.Conn. 


IMPrRTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

A  paten  hat  will  enable  anv  one  to 
produce  potatoes,  ripe  fruit,  ko...  all 
through  the  Winter,  nearly  as  cheap  as 
in  their  ordinary  season,  will  be  given 
to  "responsii)Ie  '  farmers  for  one-fourth 
of  the  proceeds  for  seven  years,  and  af- 
terwards free.  Address,  with  two  stamps 
to  pay  return  postage,  J.  CLARK,  P 
0.  Box  1571,  New  York.  1© 


BERKSHIRE   PICS, 


I  offer  for  sale  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  of  all  ages,  not  to  be  sarpassed  in  breed- 
ing and  oiialiTv  by  any  in  the  countrv.  as  will  be  attested  by  the  folowing  record  : 
At  the  State  Fair  of  Alabama,  a  YOUXG  BOAR,  bred  by  me.  took  Ist  prize, 
and  three  of  his  sisters  were  1st  prize  winners  at  the  Geor<:ia  State  Fair,  at  At- 
lanta :  while  at  the  latter  place  a  THREE  MOX  IHS  BOAR  PIG.  bred  and 
sent  by  me.  was  '"the  admiration  of  aH  who  faw  him."'  All  the  above  were  sent 
out  to  customers,  in  the  usnal  course  of  business,  without  any  spe<fial  selecion 
for  showing  purposes,  thus  proving  the  general  higii  qualities  of  my  shipments. 
At  the  Maryland  State  Fair,  my  herd  took  six  1st  prizes,  outstripping  every  com- 
petitor; while  at  the  State  Fair  of  Virginia,  they  won  three  "ind  and  three  1st 
prizes  in  the  fjice  of  very  heavy  com}>etition,  showing  against  animals  bred  by 
some  of  the  best  breeders,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  gome  of  which  bad 
already  taken  sweep-stakes  prizes  in  the  Western  States  and  Canada. 

Parties  who  have  seen  my  stock  at  home,  or  at  any  of  the-e  Fiirs,  need  no 
further  reference.  To  them,  and  to  those  who  have  bought  from  me.  I  refer 
persons  wishing  to  purchase  who  have  not  time  to  call  and  make  their  own 
selections. 

ALEX.  M.  FULFOED, 

dec-4m  BEL   AIR,  Marvland. 

A^  33.  gr  o  X*  et    €3r  o  ^  t;  s  9 

BRED    PURELY    FROM    IMPORTED    STOCK. 

My  fl>ck  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years. 
are  thoroughly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  fond  of 
weeds,  brush,  briers,  kc,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  su<'h  land,  they  prove  invaluable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fin»  as  silk. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Faira 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  from  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class.  I  offer  an  opp  *rtunity  at  a  lower  nite  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States,  Address.  P.  S.  FULMEE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills.  Appomaitox  Co., 
Va.  Please  state  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,     dec-ly 


LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 


H.  THEO.  ELLYSOiN, 

BOX  73, 

RicnivdoisrnD.  "V .A.. 
Breeder  of  High  Cl.vss  Poui.tkt, 

Light  Brahmas.  Dark  Bkahmas, 


COTS^/V^OI   IDS  PaKTBIDGE    ToCHIKS.    Pl.YMOlTH   HoCKS 

^  and  Black  Hamburgs. 

From  Imported   Stock.     Young  Stock  i  Also. 

For  Sale.  j     Pekix.  Roiex  and  Catcga  Ducks. 

'  My  birds  are  bred  from  the  best  stock 

and  are  kept  in  separate  yards.     Eggs 


(PCn  a  week  in  Tour  own  town     Terms  a   d  fe5  rr  o  -t-t'  •        r 

ibbU  outfit  free'.    H.  HALLETT  4  CXj,  Port- '  ^'^'^    HaTCHIXG    IX    bEASON.      ^^  nte   for 
-aua,  Maine,  Jan-ly     ^  what  you  want.  dec. — tf 


"HOME  FEUTILIZERS," 

[Copyrighted.] 

CAN   BE    MADE    PER    FORMULA 

AT  LESS  THAN  $15.00  PER  TON. 


The  Cheapest  and  the  Best  j 

Don't   take   our   word,   we   sell   it 
and  of  course  think  so,  but  in- 
quire. 


You  will  find  the  names  of  many  lead- 
ing  farmers   in    Maryland,   Virginia, 
and  in  North  and  South   Carolina 
who  have  used  it  from  one  to  five 
years.  We  give  their  Postoffice 
Write  to  them  and  get  their 
views  and  their  experience 
Send  for  Circular,  with 
recipe  and  instructions 
for  making  and  using 
it. 

BOYKIN,  CARMER  &  CO. 
Wholesale  Dealers  and  Druggists  in  all 

CHEMICALS 

FOR    FERTILIZERS, 
jantf. 

GRAND  TRIUMPH  IN  HORTICUL- 
TURE. 

The  crowning  results  of  eighteen  years 
of  care  and  toil  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. Fine  plants  from  the  original 
stock  of  Felt<in's  new  berries,  Cinde- 
rella and  Continental  Strawberries, 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberries 
nine  years  tested;  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  four  best  paying  market  ber- 
ries. All  amateurs,  fruit-growers  and 
market-men  should,  by  all  means,  have 
them.  Illustrated  circulars  free  to  all. 
Please  send  for  one,  and  oblige 
GIBSON  &  BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit-growers, 

jan  4t  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHBRED   CHESHIRES 
SPECIALTY. 

I  am  breeding  upon  this  principle. 
While  retaining  a  long  body,  to  breed  as 
broad  and  deep  and  unih  as  heaiv/  hams 
and  shoulders  as  possible.  Well-fed 
pigs  at  nine  month.'s  dress  from  350  to 
450  lbs.     Send  for  Circular. 

E.   W.  DAVIS, 

jan-2t  Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y. 


Berkshires  ^  Southdowns 

TWENTY-THREE  YOUNG  PIGS 
for  sale — some  tit  for  service.  Perfect- 
ly marked.  The  get  of  imported  Sir 
Stephen  by  Wanderer,  at  Seven  Hamp- 
ton. England. 

Al.'^o.  THREE  WEBB  SOUTHDOWN 
BUCKS.     Stock    selected    with    great 
care.     Stock    boxed   and    delivered  to 
station.     J.  PENNOCK  COATES. 
jan  It       Catlett's,  Fauquier  co..Va. 

W.  RE YNO LDsTcI^koo'."" V  a' 
.  _  will  sell  several  pairs  ESSEX 
PIGS,  2  months  old,  for  ,$10  per  pain 
Also,  B.  B.  Red  Game  Eggs,  SI. .50  per 
13;  W.  F.  B.  Spanish  Eggs.  $1.50;  S. 
S.  Hamburg  Eggs,  81.50;  Bronze  Tur- 
key E^gs,  So;  Pekin  Ducks,  S8.  A  few 
Fowls  for  sale  yet.     AdHrpss 

J.  W.    REYNOLDS. 


T. 


j.an-2t 


Cuckoo.  Va. 


Oct 


en  harvest  for  Aeents.  V^'e  sen;)  free, 
our  lunv  40-paije  illustrated  catalogne 
of  Jewelry  and  Watches,  with  instruc- 
tions howtnmnke  ni'  nov.  Ad  Iress, 
M.  CB.ONEGH  &  CO.'.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  or  MUwaukee,  Wis. 


HOLBROOK  PLOW  COS 

(Circulars  Free.)  New  Swivel  Plows,  I,2<fe3 
horse,  avoid  dead  and  hack 
furrows,  and  have  peculiar 
kadvanta'jres  over  all  other 
'Swivel  l'lo\vs.  Prices  low. 
^a?^  aChithim  Bow,  Boston-  Mass. 
Oct 


THOROUGHBRED 


Bred  fioin  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c.,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE. 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lynchliurg,  Va. 


B.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

EVERGREXE  StOCK  FaKM,  NEAR  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, Virginia. 
Breeder  of  Jerseys  and  Alderneys, 
registered  and  unregistered,  from  the 
bt'St  butter  stock.  Also  Berk-shire  Pigs 
bred  from  best  imported  stock.  Prices 
reasonable.  mh-ly 


VIRGINIA  MEDICAL  MONTHLY. 

'PUBLISHED  IN  RICHMOND.  VA. 

Circmlates  in  Every  Section  of  the  United  States. 

Subscription,  $3  per  Annum.      Single  Copy,  30  Cents. 

Each  number  contains  EIGHTY  or  more  pages. 

Each  Annual  Volume,  beginning  April  No.,  is  thoroughly  Indexed, 

Thus  rendering  it  of  greater  value  to  authors  etc.,  for  reference. 


LANDON  B.  EDWARDS,  W.  D-,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

Member  Virginia  ?;a:e  Board  of  Health  ;  Rec.  Sec.  .kcMrdical  >^>citvnf  Virginia:  !  eclurer 

on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  formerly  on  Anatoiuy  and  on  Materia  McUica, 

in  Medical  College  of  Virginia ;  etc.,  etc 


The  MEDICAL  MONTHLY  is  an  independent  organ  of  the 
Regular  Meilieal  Prut'efsiou  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  strives  to  be 
a  live,  useful,  piactlcal  medical  journal.  It  has  the  usual  de- 
partments of  the  best  journals. 

The  MONTHLY  has  the  endorsement  of  home  patronage  and 
favor.  Thus,  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia; the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officeks 
OF  THE  Confederate  States  Army  and  Navy;  and  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Eastern  (North  Carolina)  Medical  A-.^ociattov 
have  each  been  regularly  published  as  a  part  of  the  MONTHLY 
without  the  solicitation  of  the  Editor.  It  is  further  believed  inat 
the  MONTHLY  has  the  largest  patronage  in  other  States  of 

any  regular  medical  journal  published  in  the  ^uu!h  or  West. 

The  January  No.,  1877,  in  addition  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  1876  (138  extra  large  octavo  padres  ^, 
contained  a  steel-plate  engraving  and  biographical  sketch  of  Dr  J. 
Marion  Sims.  lu  like  manner,  the  May  No.  contained  engravinj^ 
and  sketches  of  Dr,  Crawford  W.  hon^—X-hQ  Dis^'overer  of  Ancesthe- 
sia — and  Horace  Wrlls.  The  October  No.,  in  the  same  way,  pub- 
lished Dr.  Hunter  McGuire— the  mo.^^t  eminent  of  living  Snuhern 
Sury:t-ons.  The  January  No.,  1878,  contained  sketch  and  em^raving 
of  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre.  The  April  No..  1878.  will  contain  sketch 
and  engraving  of  Dr.  Rohert  Battey,  whose  fame  is  world-wide. 


No  subscriptions  received  through  "agents."     Xo  clubratcs. 
B@*  Useless  waste  of  stamps  to  order  specimen  copy  unless  each 
order  is  accompanied  by  Thirty  Cents. 

Address  LANDON    B    EDWARDS,   M.  D, 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

We  again  offer  this  standard,  trustworthy  Guano  to  planters  and  farmers 
as  havino:  stood  the  test  of  Twelve  Years'  use  in  our  State  on  all  v>.:i«rtie3  of 
soils,  ani  in  good  and  bad  seasons  The  fact  that  its  reputation  is  better  and 
the  demand  for  it  greater  than  ever  before  is.  we  think,  conclusive  proof  of  its 
excellence,  and  that  it  is  sold  at  a  price  which  enables  the  Planter  to  make  a 
handsome  profit  by  its  use. 

Every  Bag  is  GUARANTEED  to  be  of  STANDARD  Quality. 

ALLISON   &   ADDISON'S   "STAR   BRAND" 

Complete  Tobacco  Manure. 

Thi.^  preparation,  made  by  ourselves,  is  of  exceptiotially  high  grade,  and  is 
imei.ded  to  be  a  complete  fertilizer  for  tobacco.  It  is  carefully  prepared  of 
the  purest  and  best  materials  known,  and  so  proportioned  as  to  make  the  best 
crop  the  soil  and  season  will  admic  of.  It  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many 
years,  and  has  met  the  unqualified  approbation  nf  nearly  every  planter  who  has 
used  it,  the  general  report  being  "it  is  all  you  claim." 

We  solicit  a  trial,  if  but  a  single  bag,  in  compettion  with  any  other  fertilizers. 

ALLISON   &   ADDISON'S   "STAR   BRAND" 

Flour  of  RaAv  Bone. 

WARRANTED    PURE. 

We  have  a  supply  of  this  standard  pure  bone,  prepared  expressly  for  use  on 
Tobacco   and  Corn.     It  will  be  found  quick  in  action  and  lasting  in   its  effects. 

THIS  BONE  is  not  equalled  in  fineness  and  purity  by  any  other 
bone  on  the  market.     We  GUARANTEE  it  in  EVERY  Respect. 

We  think  one  or  the  other  of  these  fertilizers  will  be  found  exactly  adapted 
to  every  quality  of  soil,  and  a  trial  will  show  that  they  have  few  equals,  and 
DO  superiors. 


T^^=*These  fertilizers  are  for  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  at  Richmond 
prices,  with  drayage  and  freight  added. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

Ap — tf  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Va. 

rt  J^.  Xj  Ell  C3r  H , 

(Rose  of  Sharon). 

Breeders  of  high-bred  Short-horns  will  do  well  to  avail  themselve 
of  the  services  of  this  magnificent  joung  bull  at  twenty-five  dollar 
a  calf     Good  care  taken  of  cows  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
month  ;  but  all  risks  entirely  with  the  owner. 

I  have  a  constant  apprehension,  that  some  Kentucky  man  will 
offer  a  price  for  this  animal  which  we  cannot  decline.     Address 

H.  BEBgE£E'r, 

Farmer,  Virginia  A.  k  M.  C.  Farm, 
feb — tf  Blacksburg,  Virginia 


NOW  FOR  CHEAP  DRY  GOODS! 


Intending  to  have  our  store  thoroughly  renovated  and  beautified  be" 
fore  the  opening  of  the  spring  trade,  and  making  an  important  change 
in  our  business,  necessitates  the  reducing  of  our  stock.  We  have,  there- 
fore, marked  down  the  prices  of  many  articles  in  order  to  accomplish 
our  ol)ject.  We  offer  great  inducements  in 
Black  Silks  at  (30,  65,  75,  80,  85c.,  $1,  and  up  to  S3  per  yard — a  save 

of  from  15  to  75c.  per  yard  to  the  purchaser. 
Cream-Colored  Brocade  Silk  at  $2  worth  S3.50  per  yard. 
Colored  Silks  at  all  prices — we  call  special  attention  to  the  light  shades 

for  evening  dresses  at  only  $1  per  yard. 
Extraordinary  bargains  in  Striped  and  Checked  Silks.     We  give  the 

lowest  prices  ever  known  in  these  goods. 
Black  Silk  Trimming  Velvets  at  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  and  up  to  $3 

per  yard  worth  $1  per  yard  more. 
Colored  Silk  Trimming  Velvet  at  $1.50  per  yard  worth  $2.50,  and  no 

mistake;  Black  Mantilla  Silk  Velvets. 
Double-Twilled  All-Wool  Colored  Cashmeres  at  65c,  per  yard  worth  $1. 
Black  All  Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,75,  85c.,  $1,  and  up  to  $1.50  per 

yard — all  25  per  cent,  below  regular  prices. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  from  10  to  50c  per  yard — a  big  reduction  has  been 

made  in  this  class  of  goods. 
Knickerbocker  Suiting  at  8ic.  per  yard  worth  16tc. 
Bhick  Alpacas,  double  width,  at  25,  30..  35,40c.,  and  upwards,  all  worth 

30  per  cent.  more. 
Calicoes  5,  6k,  and  SJc-  per  yard. 
Bed-Tick  from  83  to  25c.  per  yard. 

Cheviot  Shirting  at  10,  12^,  and  16ac.  per  yard — very  cheap. 
Ginghams  at  8.},  10,  and  12ic.  per  yard,  worth  10,  121,  and  16|c. 
White   Wool  Flannel  at  16|c.  per  yard  worth  25c.;  also  a  full  line  of 

White  Flannels  up  to  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Ked  T^viiled  Flannel,  all  wool,  at  25,  30,  35,  and  up  to  75c.  per  yard — 

all  much  below  regular  prices. 
Gray  Twilled  Flannel  at  14,  20,  25,  and  up  to  50c.  per  yard, — very 

cheap  goods. 
Plain,  Plaid,  Striped,  and  Printed  Opera  Flannels  in  all  quantities  at 

low  prices. 
Worked   Curtain-Muslin,  li   yards  wide,  at  25,  30.  and  35  cents  per 

yard,  worth  35,  40,  and  50c. — the  cheapest  ever  offered. 
Nottingham  Lace  for  curtains  at  15, 161,  20,  25c.  and  up  to  $1  per  yar^ 

all  very  much  below  regular  prices. 
Cornices,  Bands,  Loops,  and  Hooks,  for  curtains  at  extremely  low  prices, 

some  of  the  best  bargains  ever  offered. 

Goods  sent  by  express  C  O.  D.,  or  upon  the  receipt  of  the  cash  or  its 
equivalent.  Parties  ordering  goods  to  be  sent  by  mail  will  please  en- 
close sufficient  to  pay  the  postage. 


1017  j^isTX)  1019  :m:^ii:t  sti^-ket 

Jan.— tf  Richmond,  Va. 


I  GRANDEST  GIFT  OF  THE  AGE. 

A  $5.00  ELEGANT  STEEL  ENGEAVIITG 

DESTRUCTION 


OF 


AS  I^  SE'EICI AX-  MET^  ITIS A.rt'S  GS-IFX 

RcfpiTpd  tn  in  Pniiitl,  9th  Oifipter,  IfiWrse:  "  O  Lord,  according  to  all  T)iv  i'ii;htH,.,isnpss.  I 
hospHc'li  Tliee,  Ift  Tlii  c  aiiu'tr  aud  Tliy  fury  be  turned  away  from  Tliy  city,  Jerusa'lenr."— JETafcilia 
it  the  JUost  Sublinte 

it: 

ever  published.    It  is  a  perfect  copy  of  the  famous  painting  by  Kaulbach,  which  sold  for 

®60,000    IW    CrOX^O. 
OVER  OXE  irVXUREIf  FIGVIiES  are  represented;  from  the  innocent  hahe 

at  its  mother's  breast  to  the  slrons  man  and  mighty  warrior,  in  the  attitude  of  terror  and 
despair.  Heeing-  from  the  wrath  of  Aln:iithtv  (Jod.  Over  head  arp  seen  anspls  and  areli- 
aiitcels,  armed  with  swords  .of  flaming  fire  "descending  on  the  beautiful  but  wicked  and 
doomed  city,  (jn  seeing  this  engraving  you  are  held  spell-bound  by  its  beauty,  grandeur 
and  the  awful  le.sson  it  teaches. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  t'KKTll'lCATE  AS  IT  IS  WOUTH  ^o-OO  TO  YOU. 

On  receipt  of  this  (Certificate,  together  with  lOc.  to  pay  postage  and  mounting 
expenses,  we  will  send  the  ^.00  Steel  Engraving,  2  feet  wide  by  2'2  feet  long,  entitled 

DESTRUCTION   OF  JERUSALEM 
Free,  by  mail,  post-paid.    Send  for  Engraving  at  once,  stating  name  in  full,  to- 
gether with  Post  Office  address,  county  and  State.    Address, 
COWTINEMTAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  4  Home  St ,  CINCINlsrATI,  O. 


All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  above  Certificate,  so  that  we  may  know 
that  you  are  entitled  to  it.  Upon  receipt  of  same,  and  19e.  in  currency  or-postage'stamps 
to  pay  for  postage  and  mounting,  the  fo.OO  Engraving  will  be  mailed  you  frek  as  a  Kew 
Year's  Gift.    Address  all  orders  to 

CONTINENT  A.  I,    I>XJBLISI5INCJ    CO., 

fin.  4  Home  .\jje«"t,  CINi'IKXATf,  O. 


GRANDEST  GIFT  OF  THE  AGE. 


ii  U  v_/  jL  X  >^  x\  »o  x-x  jL- JIj 
of  TEN  HIGH-BKED  THOTTING 
HORSES  in  Baltimore  February  20th. 
Can  be  examined  five  days  before  sale 
at  Conn's  Stable,  next  to  Academy  of 
Music.  They  are  Kentucky  bred  Mam- 
brinos,  Hambletonians  and  one  Black- 
wood.    Further  information  of 

B.   W.   WOODS  &  CO., 

Granstown  P.  ()..  Bnltim    reoo..Md. 

0  Ki\f\  AAAStrawberry.  Raspber- 
/OjOvU,UUUry,  Blackberry,  Cur 
rants,  Grapes,  Asparagus  Roots,  Peach 
Trees,  etc.  100  SELECTED  VA- 
KIETIES.  Great  American  Straw- 
berries. Largest  and  best.  Berries  2 
ounces  each,  9  inches  around.  ■  By 
mail,  10  for  $1  ;  100  for  $5  ;  1,000  for 
$40.  Wilson  Albany,  Charles  Downing, 
Monarch  of  West,  Kentucky.  Green 
Prolific,  $2  per  1,000  ;  Captain  Jack, 
Cumberland,  Triumph,  Sterling.  Jo- 
cunda,  $5  per  1,000.  ALL  PURE. 
Catalogue  free.  Cut  this  uut.  JOHN 
S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jer- 
sey. fe-3m 


The 


Full  iMii'iicu k.iiS  of 
this  cut  ami  incriti* 
oftliebcst  lir.ittins 
Ulacbinc  ■will  be  sent 
on  application. 


Branch  Offices:  /^if 


Chicago, 

Ci&ciniuti, 

Philadelphia, 

San  Francisco. 


lAmb  Kulttiiig  Mnoliine  Co. 


Ma«% 


OENT  FREE— 

O  ON  APPLTCATFON. 

BBIGGS  &  BROTHER'S 
Plcwer    and    Veg-etable    Catalogrue. 

Our  large  crops  enable  us  to  sell  Seeds  low.  RO- 
CHESTER, N.  Y.,  or  CHICAUU,  ILL.       feb-lt 


'Unquestionably  thsbsstsustainad  work  of  the  kind  in  the  woi-ld.'* 

arper's 


agazm 

IXjLTJS  T  Ft  A.T  E  ID. 


Notices  of  the  Press 
Th<^  vetpran  Magazine,  which  Ions  ago  ou'^rew  its  orisinal  title  of  the  New 
Jfonihly  M'lqnzine.  has  not  in  the  least  abat*-d  the  pnnnlarity  it  won  at  the  outset, 
but  has  added  to  it  in  many  ways,  and  has  kept  fairly  abreast  of  the  times,  thanks 
to  the  enteriirise  of  the  pultiishers  and  the  tact  and  wisdom  of  its  editors.  For 
whatever  is  best  and  most  readnble  in  the  litfrature  of  rrnvel.  discovery,  ai.d  fic- 
tion, the  average  rea^pr  of  to  day  looks  to  H irper' s  M ig'izine,  just  as  ex^i^'r-tant- 
ly  as  did  the  reader  >  f  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  th^re  is  the  same  n'mi  able 
variety  of  contents  and  the  same  freshness  and  sugge.stiveness  in  its  editurial  de- 
partments now  as  then. — Boaton  Journal. 

TERMS: 

Postage  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States. 
Harper's  Mag.^zixe.  one  year  $4  00 

84  00  inf'liideR  prepayment  of  U.  S.  postage  by  the  nnblishers. 

Subscripiiotis  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Weekly,  ond  Bazak.  to  one  nd/Ire.'O!  for 
one  year  -?l<t  (»0 ;  or,  two  of  Harper's  Feruxlicals,  to  one  ad  Iress  for  one  year, 
$7  CKI :  postage  free. 

An  extra  C"pi/  of  either  the  M  \gazine.  Weekt-t.  or  Bazah  wHJ  be  supplied 
grati.*:  for  e>-cry  Cl"b  of  FivK,SrBscRiBERS  at  f?4  W  earh,  pnidfjrby  the  reminancef 
or  Six  Copift  one  year,  wiihout  extra  copy,  for  $20  00. 

Bafk  Stimbers  can  be  supiiiied  at  any  time 

The  Volumes  of  the  Mngi.zine  commence  with  the  Numbers  for  .Tunp  atid  De- 
cember of  PHch  year.  U  hen  no  time  is  sppcifif'd.  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  th*^  currpnt  Number. 

A  Conpletp  Set  of  Hakpek'.s  .VIagazixe.  now  comprising  55  Volumes,  in  npat 
cloth  binding,  will  be  SPiit  by  Pxprpss.  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser,  for  S2  25 
per  volume.  Single  voluMe.?.  hv  mail,  postpaid,  $3  00.  Cloth  cases,  for  bind- 
ing. 58  cent*,  by  m^il.  no-i  paid. 

A  Complete  Analytical  Ind-  x  to  the  first  Fifty  Volumps  of  Harper's  Maga- 
EI\E  has  been  published  rendpring  a%ailable  for  reference  the  vast  and  varied 
wealth  of  information  which  c<'nstiiiitps  this  periodical  a  perfect  illusir^tiert  lite- 
rary cyclopedia.     8vo.  Clmh    ^-i  00;    Half  Calf.  45  25.     Sent  postage  j)repaid. 

Subscri]>iions  received  for  H.irper's  Periodical*  only. 

Netcspnpcrst  are  not  to  copy  ihi^  advertisement  without  the  express  order  rf  Har- 
per fi:  Brotbeks. 

Address  HaRPE'^>  &  BFiOTHERS.  New  York. 


THi3   SUI^ 


1878. 


NEW  YORK. 


1878. 


As  the  time  has  come  for  the  renewal 
of  subscriptions.  The  Six  would  re 
mind  its  friend*  and  well  wishers  every- 
where, thnt  it  is  again  a  can<Hdat<»  for 
their  consideration  and  support  Upoji 
its  record  for  the  past  ten  years  it  relies 
for  a  continuance  of  the  hearty  sympa- 
thy and  generous  cooperation  which 
have  hiiheno  Ijeen  extended  to  it  from 
every   joarter  of  the  Union. 

The  D  iiu  Sun  is  a  four-  age  sheet  of 
28  columns;  price  ry  mail,  post  paid, 
65  cents  a  month,  or  $8  50  a  year. 

The  .Su;i '/ay  edition  of  The  Sdx  is  an 
eight-page  sheet  of  -oQ  clumns.  While 
giving  the  news  of  the  day.  it  also  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  literary  and 


miscellaneous  matter  specially  prej^ared 
for  it.  The  Sun  lay  Sun  has  met  with 
great  success      Post  paid  $1.20  aypar. 

The  Weekly  Sun. 

Who  does  not  know  the  Weekly  '■^un  ?  It 
circulates  throughout  the  United  Sates, 
the  Canadas.  and  beyond.  Ninety  thou- 
•?and  families  greet  its  welcome  pa^es 
weekly,  and  regard  it  in  the  light  of 
t'uide,  counsellor  and  friend.  Its 
news,  editorial,  agricultural  and  lite- 
rary departments  make  it  essentially  a 
journal  for  the  familv  and  the  fireside. 
Terms  ;  One  Dollar  a  year,  postpaid. 
This  price,  quality  cor.sidered.  makes  it 
the  cheapest  liewspaper  published.  For 
clubs  of  ten,  with  $10  cash,  we  will 
send  an  extra  conv  free.      Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  SU^J,     . 
fe  New  York  City. 


3,000  Engravings;  1840  Pages  Quarto. 

10,000  words  and  meanings  not  in 
other  Dictionaries. 

More  than  30,000  copies  have  been 
placed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Recommended  by  State  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools  in  34  different  States. 

Contains  3,000  illustrations,  nearly 
three  times  as  many  as  any  other  Dic- 
tionaiy. 

The  sale  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  is 
20  times  as  great  as  the  sale  ot  any 
other  series  of  Dictionaries. 

"Indispensable  to  every  student  of 
the  Ens:lish  language.'' — M.  R.  Waite, 
Chief  Justice  United  States. 

^■August  4.  1877.  The  Dictionary 
used  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
is  Webster's  Unabridged." 

Published  by 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

fe-lt  Springfiejd,  Mass. 

"XT^IRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL 
V  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  next  half  session  begins  the  24th 
of  February.  E.xpenses  vary  from  $15 
a  month  for  furnished  rooms  and  table 
board,  to  $7  in  messes,  with  room-rent 
free. 

For  appointments  or  catalogue  apply 
to  C.  L.  C.  MlilOR. 

fe-2t  President. 

1808.  THE  1878. 

Lynchburg  Virginian 

In  its  Seve.ntietii  Year. 


The  Virginian  is  recognized  as  a 
leading  exponent  of  the  Conservative 
sentiment  in  V^irginia,  and  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  seventieth  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, its  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  will  be  to  advocate 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith, 
and  all  measures  calculated  to  develop 
the  resources  and  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Virginian  is  published  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  Daily,  S7  per  annum;  Tri- 
Weekly,  $5,  and  Weelily,  $1.50. 

Special  Inducements  to  Clubs. 

Advertisements  inserted  at  moderate 
rates.     Patronage  solicited. 

Address  C.  W.  BUTTON,  Editor 
dp     pt-L       tor   Lync    bur     ,  V 


My  annual  Cataiug-.,  ^..  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seed  for  1878,  rich  in  en" 
grayings.  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who 
apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed 
ever  sent  out  by  an>  seed  house  ia 
America,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
f!rown  on  my  six  seed  farms.  Printed 
directions  for  cidtivation  on  each  pack- 
age. AH  seed  warranted  to  be  both 
fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far,  that 
should  it.  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill 
the  order  gratis.  New  Vegetables 
A  Specialty.  As  the  original  intro- 
ducer of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Phin- 
ney's  Melon,  Mariilehead  Cabbages, 
Mexican  Corn,  I  offer  several  new  veg- 
etables this  season,  and  invite  the  pat- 
ronage of  all  who  are  anxious  to  have 
their  seed  directly  from  the  grower, 
fresh,  true,  and  of  the  very  best  stra  n. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GKEGORT, 

dec — 4t        *  Marblehead,  Ma -3. 

PROF.  SCHEM'S  HISTOEY  OF 

THE  WAR  I§  THE  EAST. 

or  the  conflict  between  Russia  and  lur- 
Icey  is  the  live  book  for  live  agents. 
Has  700  octavo  pages,  100  engravings 
of  Battle  Scenes,  Fortresses,  Generals, 
etc.  Price  $3.  Terms  unequalled. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &C0., 
fe — 5m    New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  0. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGST 

One  BOAR  IG  months  old.  $16  ,  an- 
other U  months  old,  $8.     PIGS  four 
months  old,  $(5  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD,  Richmond,  Va. 

2,500,000  Strawberry,  Kaspber- 

ry.  Blackberry,  Ctu-rants, 
GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

PEACH  TREES,  &o. 

The  best  of  stock ;  some  prices  on 
page  438  November  number,  1877  ; 
special  rates  on  large  quantities.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  free;  send  for  one. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

fe  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


f  OSif  SAW^r 


CATALOGUE  OF 

Iff.BAEEAlBEADTML  PLAITS, 

Will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.  Many  new  and 
beautiful  plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  viz : 

New  Kose  Queeu  of  Bedders,  Double  "White  Geraniums,  New  Double 

Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  New  Zonales,  New  Regal  Pelargoniums, 

Sonerilla  Hendersonii,  Torrenia  Fournerii,  New  Ferns, 

New  Tuberous  Begonias,  New  Shrubs  and  Trees, 

New  Crotons,  New  Draesenas,  Alocacisis, 

Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Clematis, 

Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  &c. 

With  an  immense  stock  of  new  and  beautiful  plants,  well  grown,  all 

of  which  are  offered  at  low  rates. 

ROSES. — An  immense  stock  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties, 
grown  in  pots  on  own  roots — cheap. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— New  pears,  new  peaches, 
with  a  large  stock  of  pear,  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherries,  standards  and 
dwarfs,  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  in  great  variety,  for  parks,  lawns,  gar- 
dens, <S:c. 

EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes,  of  the  best,  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

VEGETABLE  SEED  of  the  finest  quality,  fresh  and  pure,  grown 
by  myself,  or  specially  for  me  or  my  importation. 

FLOWER  SEED. — Being  extensively  engaged  in  importing  and 
growing  New  asd  Rare  Plants,  consequently,  my  facilities  for  seed 
saving  are  unequalldd. 

The  following  Catalogues,  with  others,  now  ready,  mailed  free : 

No.  1. — A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 

No.  2. — A  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds. 

No.  5. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  selection  of  Roses. 

No.  6. — A  Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants,  with  colored 
plate,  free  to  customers ;  to  others,  10  cents ;  a  plain  copy  to  all  appli- 
cants free. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

feb— 2t 


MiTH  ^  o©.; 


1532  Main  Street,         -         -         -         RICHMOND,  VA. 


[Sho^wing:  Oliver  Chilled  -with  Jointer  attached.] 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOWS 

For  LIGHT  DRAFT, 

UNIFORM  PLOWING, 

THOROUGH  WORK, 

ECONOMY  OF  REPAIRS, 

It  is  Guaranteed  to  be  the  Best  Plow  in  the  World. 

SALES  INCREASED  FROM  1,500  in  1871  to  100,000  in  1877! 

-^-FIUST  PREMIUMS  on  ONE  and  TWO-HOESE  PLOWS-^a 
at  two  successive  State  Fairs,  in  competition  with  the  Watt  and  other  leading  Plows 
•  of  this  State. 

READ  OUR  WARRANTY. 

Warranted  to  turn  and  scour  thoroughly  in  the  heaviest  and  stickiest  clays  of  Vir- 
ginia— to  do  uniform  work,  and  work  which  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser, 
either  when  tried  alone  or  by  the  side  of  any  other  plow  in  Afaerica. 

J®»A  large  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon  application. 

For  ease  to  plowman  and  team,  and  thorough  plowing,  there  is  no  plow  to  equal  the  Oliver  Chilled.  It 
is  the  first  plow  I  could  ever  trust  servants  to  work  with  any  surety  of  having  my  fields  plowed  a  regular 
depth  and  with  uniform  furrows.  _     .  »,      .  .    ir 

B.  M.  THORNE,  Slony  Eun  Road,  Henrico  county,  Va. 

Edge  Hill,  Charles  City  Coltjty,  Va. 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Sjhth  &  Co.:  ,  ^  ,        ,    ,         ,    .c     • 

Gentlemen— In  arswer  to  vour  enquiries  of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  which  I  purchased  of  jou  last  bpring 
I  think  it  is  the  best  plow  I  e'ver  saw,  having  used  almost  every  plow  put  on  the  market  lor  the  last  ten 
years.    It  la  free  from  choking,  very  light  draft,  and  no  soil  will  slick  to  it.  .^,     ,  ,    ^  .r    ooo 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  D.  TURNER,  Master  ofGlendale  Grange,  No.  322. 

Bapiiian,  Novembr  18, 1877. 

Messrs.  H.  51.  SinxH  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va  :  v    ,^i-       -di        tt. 

Dear  Sirs,— YoMX  circu'ar  was  received,  for  which  pleas?  accept  thanks.  As  to  the  Oliver  Flow,  1  hava, 
never  seen  its  equal,  and  have  been  farming  for  forty  years  in  (I  think)  the  best  part  of  Virginia.  1  broke 
up  thoroughly  land  that  heretofore  I  have  never  been  able  to  plow.  t  .  Tir   o  a  •Kr-o'nTyn, 

Yours  respectfully,  LAW.  bANiOBU. 


THIIH 


This  journal  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors not  found  in  connection  with  any  other  publica- 
tion of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  discusses,  with  'free- 
dom, all  questions  of  importance  to  the  Southern  country; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  Southern  agriculture, 
but  of  Southern  opinion.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  it 
of  absolute  value  toah  of  its  readers. 

rp -^-1  "CD  T\A" Q _ 

$2  PER  ANNUM,  (postage  prepaid.) 
Clubs  of  Five  or  more,       -       -       -        $1.75 
Single  Copy,  -  -       -       -    20  cents. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
good  offices  in  running  up  our  circulation.  The  larger  the 
figure  it  reaches  the  more  reading  matter  we  are  able  to 
furnish. 


TERMS  FOB,   ADVERTISING: 


l^  page,  six  months _» $55  00 

%  page,  one  year 100  OO 

1    page,  single  insertion 20  00 

1    page,  six  months 100  00 

1    page,  one  year 180  00 

No  advenise- 


Onte  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion. ..S2  00 

square  of  ten  lines  for  sis  raonths„ 10  00 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  one  year 15  00 

^  page  six  months 30  00 

^  page  one  year ?5  00 

Ouiiido  bai;k  Cover,  double  rates;  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates 
Baents  tak"u  for  front  cover. 

No  chai«'^'  for  adveriisements  of  1e,ss  than  two  dollars. 

Bills  '~i  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

Payable  monthly  if  inserted  for  less  than  three  months.    Transient  advertisers,  cash  in  ad- 
vance. 

To  insure  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  25th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    We  adhere  strictly  to  our  printed  rates. 

AU  communications  to  he  addressed  to 


R.  DICKINSON,  Proprietor, 

Richmond^  Va. 


^S  '.JJZ^L 


L^**^'^ 


^-®liS?ii 


^■; 


is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  It  contains  nearly  150 
pages,  hundreds  of  fine  illustrations, 
and   six   Chromo  Plates    of  Flowers, 


beautifully  drawn  and  colored  from  na- 
ture. Price  50  cents  in  paper  covers; 
$1  in  elegant  cloth.  Printed  in  Ger- 
man and  English. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine.  32  pages,  fine  illustrations, 
and  colored  plate  in  every  number. 
Price  $1.25  a  year.    Five  copies  for  $5. 

Vick's    Catalogue,   300   illustra- 
tions, only  2  cents.     Address 

JAMES  VICK, 
fe  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


i\ 


VEST  POCKET  CURE"  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 


Ctires  Indigestion,  Sick  Headache,  Flattilency,  Heartburn,  Loss  of  Appetite, 

Wind  Colic, 

JVi)d  all  other  troubles  arising  Iroiu  a  disoiderrd  stomach.    We  refer  to  the  following  persons  who 
have  ti'Stititd  to  the  value  of  this  remedy . 


vmaiNiA. 

Bishop  D.  S.  DoGGETT,  Meth.  Con. 
Rev.  B.  F.  Woodward,  Va.  Con. 
Rev.  J.  S.  R.  Clarke,       "      " 
Rev.  Ro,  Watts.  "      " 

Rev.  Leroy  M.  Lee,  "      " 

D.  J.  Haktsook,  Richmond. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Smith,  Henry  C.  H.,  Va. 
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[For  tbe  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

"ARMSTRONG"  PREMIUM  ESSAY, BY  HENRY  T.  WILSON, 
ESQ.,  ON  THE  TRUE  METHOD  OF  FARMING  ONE  HUN- 
DRED ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA  ON 
THE  PLAN  OF  DIVERSIFIED  PRODUCTION. 

The  lands  in  Soathside  Virginia  are  proverbial  for  being  worn 
out;  but  as  the  subsoil  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  strong,  red  clay,  thej 
are  quite  susceptible  of  improvement.  To  this  end  stock-raising  and 
mixed  husbandry  are  essential  requisites.  The  subsoil  should  be 
deeply  stirred  with  the  subsoil  plow,  and  a  little  turned  to  the  sur- 
face at  each  Fall  or  Winter  plowing.  Some  of  the  commercial  ma- 
nures are  valuable  auxiliaries,  but  home-made  manures  must  be  de- 
pended upon  to  enrich  our  lands. 

Tobacco  is  the  staple  of  this  section,  and  where  its  cultivation  is 
abandoned,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  failure  has  been 
the  result.  The  best  grades  always  command  remunerative  prices. 
Plant  no  more  than  can  be  heavily  manured  and  thoroughly  culti- 
vated. 

On  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  there  should  be  about  eighty 
acres  of  arable  land.  About  five  acres  of  moist  loam  (not  wet) 
should  be  sown  in  timothy  for  a  meadow.  Other  grasses  may  be 
mixed  with  it  to  advantage. 

Twice  as  many  stock  can  be  kept  by  the  soiling  as  by  the  pas- 
turage system  of  stock-raising,  and  double  the  amount  of  manure 
made.  For  this  system  lay  off  seven  fields  of  five  acres  each,  conve- 
nient to  the  stock  sheds,  and  cultivate  in  the  following  rotation  :  1st 
year — Wheat ;  fallow  the  aftergrowth  before  frost.  2d  year — To- 
bacco, heavily  manured ;  refallow  and  subsoil  as  early  as  possible, 
and  keep  the  land  mellow  and  clean  with  the  cultivator  until  plant- 
ing time;  list  late  in  May,  and  plant  as  soon  as  possible  twenty 
thousand  hills  of  tobacco  and  one  thousand  cabbage ;  ashes  sown 
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broadcast  and  worked  into  the  soil  hasten  the  decomposition  of  ma- 
nure and  bone  dust  applied  to  the  soil,  and  furnish  the  tobacco  (a 
potash  plant)  with  potash  and  other  valuable  substances.  3d  year — 
Root  crops,  say  two  acres  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  1  acre  turnips, 
i  acre  ruta  bagas,  1  acre  mangold  wurtzels,  j  acre  carrots,  ^  acre 
parsnips.  A  supply  of  beets,  salsify,  &c  ,  for  the  table  may  be 
planted  with  the  roots  for  feeding  stock.  Apply  £00  pounds  Peru- 
vian guano  and  4  bushels  salt  per  acre.  Only  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure  should  be  applied  directly  to  root  crops.  Turnips  are 
easily  raised  where  stock  have  been  penned  on  the  land,  and  may  be 
sown  broadcast;  all  other  roots  should  be  drilled  and  worked  by 
horse-cultivators.  The  land  should  be  subsoiled  and  constantly 
stirred  until  planted  to  save  weeding  as  much  as  possible,  otherwise 
the  work  will  be  formidable.  4th  year — Corn  sown  broadcast,  4  to 
5  bushels  per  acre.  Sow  an  acre  every  fifteen  days,  and  apply  any 
manure  you  have  to  spare.  It  should  be  cut  the  day  before  it  is 
used  and  slightly  wilted.  Early  crops,  like  potatoes,  onions,  millet, 
&c.,  may  be  raised  on  the  land  reserved  for  the  later  plantings,  but 
the  land  must  be  well  manured  after  such  crops  are  removed.  5th 
year — Two  acres  of  rye  sown  in  August  and  balance  in  oats.  Ap- 
ply 400  pounds  lime  per  acre  and  sow  clover.  If  the  land  is  in  good 
condition,  sow  1  gallon  clover  and  1  peck  each  of  orchard  grass  and 
timothy.  6th  year — Clover  for  soiling.  Tth  year — Clover;  turn  on 
the  stock  about  July  ;  fallow  about  six  inches  deep  for  wheat,  and 
apply  UOO  pounds  flour  of  raw  bone  per  acre. 

Divide  the  remaining  forty  acres  into  four  fields  of  ten  acres  each 
for  the  following  rotation  :  1st  year — Corn  on  clover  fallow;  refal- 
low  and  subsoil,  and  apply  to  each  hill  a  handful  of  poultry-yard  ma- 
nure composted  with  twice  its  hulk  of  rich  loam  and  plaster.  Plant 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  beans  to  run  on  the  corn  and  pumpkins  where 
there  is  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Tomatoes  do  well  tied  up  to  the  corn  in 
the  outside  rows.  These  crops  will  not  retard  the  growth  of  the 
corn,  as  they  draw  but  little  of  the  same  substances  from  the  soil. 
Peas  may  be  planted  between  the  rows  of  corn,  or  peas  or  buck- 
wheat sown  broadcast  at  the  last  working,  for  a  green  fallow.  2d 
year — Wheat  and  oats.  Apply  100  pounds  bone  dust  and  200 
pounds  lime  per  acre,  and  sow  clover.  3d  year — Clover.  Plaster 
freely  and  cut  for  bay  ;  second  crop  for  seed.  Use  no  plaster  on  the 
second  crop.  4th  year — Clover  for  green  fallow.  If  desired,  the 
first  crop  may  be  cut.  and  the  second  well  plastered  for  a  fallow. 

Where  the  clover  fails  to  come  up,  or  where  the  land  is  too  poor 
or  unsuitable  for  clover,  sow  peas.  When  these  are  not  to  be  had, 
buckwheat,  tailing  wheat,  oats  or  corn  are  good  substitutes. 

A  good  rotation  for  the  pasturage  system  is  to  reserve  five  acres 
for  raising  roots  to  mix  with  dry  food  in  winter,  and  green  crops  to 
supplement  the  pasture  in  summer,  and  then  divide  the  balance  into 
five  fields  of  fifteen  acres  each.  1st  year — Wheat.  After-growth 
to  be  plowed  under.  2d  year — Five  acres  in  tobacco  and  ten  in 
corn.     3d  year — Wheat  after  tobacco  and  oats  after  corn.     4th  and 
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5th  years — Clover.   All  these  crops  to  be  treated  as  above  described, 
the  second  year  in  clover  to  be  used  for  pasturage. 

For  either  rotation  the  woodland  should  be  under  fence,  and 
enough  movable  fence  kept  to  enclose  the  fie  ds  to  be  grazed.  Where 
the  fence  law  obtains  this  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The  number 
of  stock  must  depend  on  the  system  adopted  and  the  condition  of  the 
land.  The  best  plan  is  to  choose  a  few  cows,  hogs  and  sheep,  and. 
if  possible,  buy  or  get  the  service  of  thoroughbred  males.  Increase 
the  number  as  you  find  you  can  feed  them,  and  never  keep  one  ani- 
mal more  than  you  can  feed  well.  Get  the  finest  yoke  of  oxen  to  be 
had  and  feed  them  like  horses,  so  that  they  can  plow,  and  haul  the 
green  food,  &c.,  to  the  stables,  and  manure  to  the  fields.  Keep  four 
horses  and  mules  (two  of  each  is  best),  feed  well,  and  keep  them  at 
work ;  gather  woods-mould,  leaves,  pine-tags,  and  everything  of 
value  to  make  compost  or  top  dress  your  land.  Take  the  best  care 
of  ashes.  Never  leave  ashes  or  manure  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Plant  a  large  orchard — say  one  hundred  trees — each  year.  A  good 
plan  is  to  plant  peach,  dwarf  pear  and  plum  trees  in  the  rows  with 
the  larger  growing  kinds — as  the  apple,  pear  and  cherry — and  fill 
up  the  rows  with  small  fruits,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  &c.  Get  several  hives  of  bees,  and  buy  Italian  queens 
for  them,  and  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  bees  can  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  buckwheat,  clover,  &c.  Poultry  is  the  most  profi- 
table stock  raised.  Build  poultry-houses  in  your  orchard,  and  raise 
them  largely.  If  far  from  market,  get  kinds  that  lay  well,  but  not 
much  inclined  to  set.  Get  thoroughbred  cocks  every  year,  and  your 
stock  will  soon  be  thoroughbred,  and  more  than  pay  for  the  extra 
cost.  The  manure  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  rich  loam  and  plas- 
ter, and  rammed  into  old  barrels,  is  equal  to  Peruvian  guano.  If 
convenient  to  market,  get  Brahma  or  Cochin-China  cocks  ;  if  not, 
the  Hamburg  or  game  ;  grease  the  eggs,  and  ship  in  patent  boxes  at 
your  leisure.  Fowls  are  invaluable  in  an  orchard,  and  turkeys  in  the 
tobacco.  Geese  are  very  profitable  for  feathers.  Ducks  are  very 
profitable  and  easily  raised. 

Pigs  should  be  kept  in  the  orchard  to  eat  the  falling  fruit  with  the 
insects  in  them.  Waste  fruit,  especially  peaches,  cooked  with  mid- 
dlings or  bran,  makes  excellent  hog  feed. 

For  soiling,  we  recommend  the  Short  Horn  cattle,  and  the  Devon 
for  pasturage.  The  Berkshire  is  the  best  hog  for  the  range.  The 
White  Chester  has  no  equal  where  they  are  well-cared  for;  they  re- 
quire constant  feeding  and  attention,  but  are  not  gross  feeders. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  they  attain,  at  twelve  months  old,  a 
weight  of  six  hundred  pounds.  For  our  scant  pastures,  buy  common 
sheep  and  cross  with  the  Merino  buck  for  wool,  and  with  the  South- 
down for  wool  and  mutton.  Hive  no  other  but  thoroughbred  males 
from  reliable  breeders,  and  your  stock  will  soon  be  worth  a  fortune. 
For  soiling,  open  sheds  are  best,  with  a  lane  connecting  them  with 
the  enclosed  woodland,  where  the  cattle  may  exercise  a  few  hours 
every  day.     Let  each  animal  have  its  particular  place.     Commence 
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in  May  to  feed  them  on  rye,  then  clover,  rye  (second  cutting),  oats 
and  corn.  Bring  them  down  gradually  from  green  to  dry  food. 
For  Winter  feeding,  all  grain  should  be  ground;  the  hay,  straw, 
shucks,  &c.,  cut  and  mixed  with  cut  roots,  meal,  shorts,  bran,  or  the 
like,  and  steamed.  The  root-tops,  sweet-potato  vines,  lower  leaves 
of  cabbage,  kc,  should  all  be  fed  to  stock.  Keep  the  stables  well 
littered  and  plastered  and  put  in  peat  or  rich  loam  (dry)  to  absorb 
the  liquid  manure,  unless  you  can  drain  it  off  into  a  vat,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  land  or  on  the  solid  manure.  The  quantity  of  ma- 
nure made  will,  in  a  great  degree,  determine  the  measure  of  your  suc- 
cess. 

[When  Col.  Armstrong  offered  these  premiums,  he  did  the  State  of  Virginia 
a  very  important  service.  The  above  essay  alone  is  perfect  evidence  of  the  fact ; 
and  we  hope  what  it  commends  will  form  the  hand-book  of  many  a  young  Vir- 
ginian on  the  Southside. — Ed.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer, 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  LABOR. 


"Romulus,"  in  your  February  number,  calls  upon  some  one  to  give 
reasons  why  labor  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  "soon  after  the  war,"  &c. 
Among  the  many  I  will  give  a  few  that,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  the 
prime  cause. 

First.  The  negroes  throughout  the  State  have  bought,  and  are 
continuing  to  buy,  small  tracts  of  land,  upon  which  they  live  and 
cultivate,  and  make  enough  with  their  day  labor  during  harvest,  pul- 
ling fodder  season,  and  cutting  cord-w^ood  for  outsiders,  to  live  com- 
fortably. The  negro,  like  the  Mexican  Peon,  can  eat  as  much  as 
any  race  of  beings  on  earth,  or  live  on  as  little  when  it  is  necessary. 

'Second.  The  "share-system"  which  has  been  adopted  throughout 
the  South,  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  farming  in- 
terest that  could  possibly  have  been  inaugurated,  (whether  Avith  white 
or  colored  help)  is  a  leading  cause  of  demoralization  among  the 
laboring  classes.  There  must  be  a  head  to  all  well  regulated  busi- 
ness (and  a  good  one,  too,  to  be  successful),  and  when  there  is 
more  than  one  to  direct,  certain  failure  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. 

Third.  A  great  many  farmers  build  small  houses  upon  their  land 
and  farm  out  a  greater  part  of  it  in  ten  acre  lots  to  negroes  for  so 
many  days'  labor  in  a  week — thereby  getting  big  rent  for  their  poor 
land,  and' working  the  residue  of  their  farms  for  nothing  or  next  to  it. 

Fourth.  The  negro  is  rising  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and 
intelligence  !  The  public  schools  and  elective  franchise  have  placed 
a  premium  upon  farm-labor.  Lawyers  fees  are  no  higher  ;  doctors 
■will  ride  just  as  far  now  to  visit  a  paying  patient  as  he  did 
"soon  after  the  war ;"  the  preacher  labors  in  his  field  of  love 
just  as  faithfully  and  earnestly  as  ever  at  the  same  price,  and  some- 
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times  for  less ;  while  the  poor  tiller  of  the  soil  has  to  pay  the  prq- 
mium  charged  on  field-labor. 

The  young  generation  of  negroes  growing  up  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  labor;  they  are  going  to  school,  and  will  graduate  M.  D's,  or 
D.  D's,  or  LL.  D's,  or  some  other  kind  of  D's,  (or  go  to  Congress, 
which  is  worse),  and  leave  the  farmers  to  work  their  own  farms  or 
import  Coolie  labor  to  do  it.  And,  by  the  way,  1  think  the  war  beino' 
made  upon  Chinese  immigration  by  our  California  friends  a  fatal 
mistake. 

"Romulus"  will  pardon  me,  but  to  fix  wages  by  law,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  unjust  and  tyrannical,  since  labor,  like  trade,  must  regulate 
itself,  and  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and 
then,  too,  we  maintain,  abroad  at  least,  the  reputation  of  living  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government — a  one  man  government  mi^ht 
do  it ;  we  dare  not. 

Romulus'  idea  of  "recommendations  from  the  last  employed"  is  a 
good  and  sound  one,  but  what  weight  would  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Jones  have  as  to  what  the  laborer  is  worth,  if  Mr.  Smith  wanted 
such  a  man  and  could  afford  to  pay  the  price  asked.  Mr.  Smith  is 
supposed  to  know  more  about  his  own  business  than  Mr.  Jones  can 
tell  him. 

In  no  branch  of  business  in  the  world  has  there  ever  been  a  com- 
bination formed  (to  fix  prices)  that  has  been  strong  enough  to  hold 
together  twenty-four  hours  if  the  immediate  interest  of  any  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  was  supposed  to  suffer  from  such  combina- 
tion.    This  holds  good  with  the  farmer  as  Avell  as  the  manufacturer. 

We,  the  employers,  are  directly  responsible  for  all  labor  troubles, 
from  the  railroad  king  to  the  poor  tiller  of  the  soil.  We  lack  confi- 
dence in  each  other ;  we  can't  trust  each  other ;  there  is  a  want  of 
concert  of  action  among  us ;  and  how  can  we  expect  employees  to 
trust  us  when  we  won't  trust  each  other.  Honest,  good,  faithful 
labor  should  have  its  resvard,  and  such  a  laborer  is  better  worth  twelve 
dollars  per  month  than  a  lazy,  thieving,  idling  negro  is  four.  We 
have  to  depend  upon  the  negro  for  our  labor,  and  we  had  as  well 
make  up  our  minds  to  make  the  best  terms  we  can  with  him.  To  do 
this  we  must  correct,  yea,  eradicate  entirely  the  baneful  systems 
above  enumerated. 

Let  us  stop  harping  upon  our  poverty  and  go  earnestly  to  work — 
build  up  waste  places,  improve  our  lands,  fence  our  farms,  raise  more 
stock,  kill  dogs  and  raise  sheep,  hunt  less  and  work  more,  and  we 
will  get  along.  Grod  knows  we  are  all  poor  enough,  but  to  tell  the 
world  of  it  gives  neither  credit  or  money. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.  One  who  Knows. 

[No,  it  does  not  give  either  "credit  or  Soney  "  to  any  man  to  publish  his 
poverty ;  and  we  in  Virginia  have  done  altogether  too  much  of  this  ever  since 
the  war.  A  man  is  a  great  fool  to  change  his  home  if  the  new  location  gives  no 
greater  promise  than  that  he  leaves;  and  he  is  a  still  greater  fool  if  he  makes  the 
new  location  when  all  hands  around  him  wish  themselves  at  almost  any  place 
else.— Ed.] 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  encountered  the  following  deligbtful  letter  in  the  New  York  Sun.  It  i3 
dated  at  London,  16th  of  January  last,  and  shows  us  in  Virginia  two  things  spe- 
cially :  First,  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  region  where 
■we  may  have  everything  pleasant  to  our  palate,  and  where  the  four  seasons  are 
so  distinct  in  their  characteristics  as  to  give  us  all  the  variety  in  temperature  our 
hearts  could  desire;  and  second,  which  appeals  to  our  purses,  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  open  a  good  market  there  for  a  great  many  products  the  English  would 
like  to  enjoy,  and  which  we  can  grow,  at  so  little  expense.  We  pray  our  friends, 
therefore,  not  to  allow  the  suggestions  of  this  letter  to  go  fruitless ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  all  things  else,  bestir  ourselves  to  see  what  promise  there  is  really  in  it; 
and  if  a  harvest  is  to  be  gathered,  that  we  stand  not  with  empty  hands: 

The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  England  is  never  seriously  cold  nor 
uncomfortably  hot — barely  cold  enough  in  winter  to  be  thoroughly  disa- 
greeable, and  not  warm  enough  in  summer  to  give  a  good  variety  of 
vegetable  products.  Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  depth  of  more  than  two  or 
three  inches,  and  rarely  lies  upon  the  ground  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
has  fallen.  Ice,  thick  enough  for  skating,  is  a  luxury  that  may  be  enjoyed 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  whole  winter,  and  even  then  it  must  be 
promptly  made  use  of,  for  it  never  tarries  long.  The  sound  of  the  merry 
sleigh  bells  is  quite  unknown,  and  juvenile  England  finds  sleds  and  skates 
not  very  useful  property. 

In  the  fall,  frosts  come  early,  and  deciduous  trees  soon  drop  their  leaves ; 
yet  the  English  landscape  never  looks  dreary  in  winter.  The  meadows 
look  green  and  fresh,  even  in  January  and  February  ;  and  holly,  English 
ivy,  box,  and  other  evergreens,  are  so  abundant,  that  midwinter  is  any- 
thing but  a  dull  and  cheerless  season.  The  English  ivy  seems  almost  omni- 
present. Old  churches  and  walls  are  covered  with  it ;  the  hedge  rows  are 
alive  with  it;  and  even  the  trees  are  often  green  to  their  very  tops  with 
dense  masses  of  the  clinging  ivy.  The  average  daily  temperature  of  the 
month  of  January  for  fifty  years  past,  at  Greenwich,  has  been  about  37°, 
and  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks  as  low  as  20°.  A  temperature,  in  the 
locality  of  London,  of  zero,  or  even  of  ten  degrees  above  that  point,  is 
something  that  is  known  only  to  the  "  oldest  inhabitant."  During  the 
whole  of  last  winter  no  ice  formed  of  sufficient  thickness  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  boy  of  12  years ;  and  snow  at  no  time  fell  to  the  depth  of  as 
much  as  two  inches.  That  was  an  unusually  moderate  winter,  however; 
yet  the  present  one  seems  likely  to  be  no  colder  than  the  last. 

When  spring  approaches,  the  trees  begin  to  bud  early,  but  their  ad- 
vancement is  very  slow,  and,  though  the  new  leaves  gives  the  trees  a  faint 
color  of  green,  even  in  March,  it  is  fully  as  late  as  in  our  own  climate 
before  they  are  in  full  leaf  This  slow  growth  of  vegetation  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  this  peculiar  climate.  Wheat 
looks  green  and  thrifty  in  March,  and  in  the  early  part  of  July  still 
shows  no  signs  of  ripening  Th§  wheat  harvest  in  the  south  and  central 
parts  of  England  rarely  begins  before  the  first  week  of  August ;  in  the 
north  September  finds  them  taking  in  their  erain  ;  and  in  Scotland  a  large 
part  of  the  wheat  is  not  harvested  until  the  early  part  of  October.  Potatoes, 
which,  in  the  United  States,  come  up  in  three  weeks  after  planting,  here 
take  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  getting  above  the  ground.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful difference  in  the  approach  of  spring  iu  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
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land.  In  the  former,  when  the  cold  weather  is  over,  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  have  been  chained  for  a  season,  burst  forth  almost  impetuously, 
and  everything  rapidly  takes  on  a  new  life.  Vegetation  advances  by 
leaps,  as  it  were.  In  England  plant  life  creeps  towards  maturity.  Winter 
is  a  protracted  season  of  our  March  weather,  and  when  March  really 
comes,  the  change  is  not  a  great  one.  April  is  raw  and  disagreeable  : 
May  is  cool,  but  pleasant;  and  June  is  merely  warm — no  more.  In  every 
summer — there  are  numerous  days  in  July,  the  warmest  month  in  Great 
Britain — when  overcoats  are  positively  comfortable;  and  there  are  very 
few  days  when  fires  are  not  needed  at  morning  and  evening. 

The  summer  of  1868  was  an  unusually  warm  one.  A  newspaper  of 
that  year  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  summer  of  almost  tropical  heat,  "  and  says 
that "  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  correct  temperature  in  the  shade 
was  as  high  as  92°,  while  on  several  occasions  the  temperature  for  some 
days  in  succession  ranged  from  82^  to  88°  ;"  and  the  innocent  Britons 
called  that  hot.  It  was  really  only  a  pleasant  degree  of  heat.  They  should 
have  been  in  Philadelphia  during  the  heated  spell  in  1876,  while  the  Ex- 
position was  in  progress.  The  records  show  that  during  the  summer  of 
1868 — thafsunimer  of  almost  tropical  heat" — the  maximum  tempera- 
ture in  England  reached  85°  on  only  eleven  different  days. 

Such  cool  summers  have  a  very  marked  effect  in  diminishing  the  va- 
riety of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  British  islands.  Grapes  do  not 
ripen  well  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  general,  do  not  ripen  at  all,  unless 
in  sheltered  or  otherwise  favorable  situations.  Most  of  the  grapes  are 
raised  under  cover.  Last  fall  the  early  frosts  overtook  nearly  all  the 
grapes  that  were  growing  in  the  open  air.  Even  those  that  were  grow- 
ing upon  houses  and  garden  walls  failed  to  ripen.  The  result  of  this 
difficulty  of  growing  grapes  is  that  they  are  always  very  expensive. 
Good  ones  are  never  to  be  had  at  less  than  twenty  cents  a  pound,  but 
the  usual  price  is  higher  than  that.  Tomatoes,  also,  which  grow  so 
easily  and  are  used  so  universally  in  the  Uiii'-ed  States,  are  also  a  hot- 
house plant  in  England.  Most  people  have  never  tasted  them.  They 
quality  is  not  good  here,  and  the  price  is  prohibitory.  A  dealer  in  the 
West  End  once  told  me  somewhat  confidentially,  and  much  as  if  he  were 
imparting  a  wonderful  piece  of  information,  that  he  "had  had  tomatoes  as 
low  as  $2.50  a  bushel  in  certain  good  seasons."  They  commonly  sell  in 
the  markets  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  pound.  Sweet  potatoes  aie 
unknown  in  Great  Britain.  Peaches  grow  in  hot-houses  and  nearly  all 
the  country  gentry  contrive  to  raise  a  few  ;  but  as  an  article  of  general 
use  they  are  also  unknown.  Indian  corn  does  not  ripen,  except  to  a  very 
moderate  extent  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  few 
other  parts  of  the  extreme  south  In  tho>e  favored  localities  they  do  now 
and  then  enjoy  the  luxury  of  green  corn,  but  it  is  a  very  dainty  plant  even 
there,  and  they  raise  none  to  spare.  Apples  and  pears  grow  well,  but 
only  of  the  hardy  kinds.  Our  own  country  furnishes  finer  qualities,  and 
a  manifold  greater  variety.  From  what  I  have  said  it  may  be  inferred 
that  but  a  small  part  of  the  diet  of  the  English  people  is  composed  of 
fruit,  and  that  the  variety  of  vegtables  and  other  garden  products  is  not 
great. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  this  country  is  its  humidity.  The 
mean  annual  rain-fall  is  not  one-third  as  great  as  in  New  York,  but  it 
rains  often,  and  the  air  always  seems  moist.  Plants  like  the  English 
ivy  and  the  holly  only  flourisli  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture,  and  here 
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they  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Engh'sh  people  that  have  passed 
the  heyday  of  youth  seem  to  rae  to  have  a  freshness  of  complexion  that 
is  not  common  with  us.  This  is  more  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  women.  Doubtless  it  is  largely  due  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Our  Amei-ican  air  is  clearer,  though  dryer,  and  perhaps  tends  to 
dry  up  the  fr^hness  of  the  skin,  and  to  tempt  the  wrinkles  of  age  a  little 
earlier  than  this  moister  air  of  England. 

Storms  are  here  seldom  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning. 
There  are,  in  truth,  not  many  storms,  for  rains  usually  comes  in  quiet 
little  showers  which  rarely  have  an  electrical  accompanimeut.  But,  ag 
I  have  already  said,  it  rains  often,  and  umbrellas  are  extremely  useful 
travelling  companions.     Mists  and  fogs  are  very  common. 

The  last  summer  was  an  unsually  cool  one,  and  an  usually  bad  one,  agri 
culturally.  Veiy  litle  of  the  wheat  was  harvested  till  the  early  part  of 
September,  and  iu  Scotland  the  early  snows  fell  upon  many  fields  of  un- 
ripened  wheat  which  were  never  harvested  at  all. 


[For  the  Soiitliern  Planter  acd  Farmer.] 
HOW  SHALL  EXHAUSTED  LAXDS  BE  EECLAIMED  ? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  important  question,  but 
such  is  the  advance  of  science,  that  before  any  theory  can  be  put 
into  general  practice,  it  is  superceded  by  something  new. 

The  world  moves  and  everything  must  move  with  it.  The  great 
book  of  nature  is  spread  out  before  us,  and  those  who  wish  may,  by 
the  light  of  science,  read  her  laws. 

I  predict  that  the  day  will  come  when  nature's  storehouse  will  be 
unlocked  by  the  key  of  science  and  the  riches  thereof  will  be  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  those  who  labor  diligently  with  brain  and 
muscle. 

The  source  from  which  must  come  a  very  large  per  centage  of 
the  constituents  necessary  to  plant  life,  is  the  atmosphere.  Then,  if 
this  proposition  be  true,  the  question  naturally  arises,  How^  can  we 
secure  and  turn  te  practical  account  those  constituents  of  plant  life 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach  and  for  our 
benefit? 

I  will  only  make  a  few  suggestions,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  out 
some  gentleman  who  is  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

First.  I  would  suggest  rest,  whereby  land  may  become  charged 
with  humus  which  is  an  important  ingredient  of  the  soil,  having  an 
affinity  for  nitrogen,  draws  nitrogen  and  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  holds  them  until  they  may  be  taken  up  by  plants,  keeps 
the  soil  porous,  friable  and  in  condition  to  permit  the  rootlets  to 
permeate  the  soil  in  search  of  food,  holds  the  seasons  as  they  fall 
charged  with  plant  food.  Moisture  or  water  is  the  great  desideratum 
■with  the  farmer,  for  without  it  no  fertilizer  will  avail  anything. 
The  importance  of  a  porous  soil  is  well  understood  by  all  experienced 
agriculturists.  A  deep,  mellow  soil,  made  so  by  the  incorporation 
of  vegetable  matter  has  a  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  mois- 
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ture  over  and  above  hard,  thin  soils,  as  the  sponge  has  over  hard 

substances. 

Second — bv  rotating  our  crops.  All  plants  are  different  in  their 
constituents — consequently  feed  on  different  elements  or  require  them 
in  different  proportions.  In  rotation  we  grow  crops  whose  demand 
for  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  is  less  than  were  the  prece- 
ding ;  and  by  the  time  the  rotation  is  completed  the  materials  required 
for  the  first  crop,  have  been,  to  some  extent,  restored  by  atmos- 
pheric action. 

For  example :  Follow  lime  plants  with  potash  plants,  potash  plants 
with  silica  plants;  in  this  way  the  soil  is  gathering  one  constituent 
of  plant  life,  while  it  is  being  exhausted  of  another  ;  thus  it  is  that 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  kept  up  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
without  artificial  manures. 

Third — deep  plowing.  Where  there  is  vegetable  matter  to  incorpo- 
rate with  it,  (though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  plowing  too  deep),  not 
more  than  one  inch  of  clay  should  be  turned  up  during  twelve  months. 
A  depp  soil  is  very  important,  but  should  be  deepened  gradually.  A 
soil  twelve  inches  deep  has  twice  the  absorbing  capacity  of  one  six 
inches  deep,  and  will  stand  drought  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
soil  and  the  amount  of  humus  contained  therein. 

Fourth.  Thorough  cultivation  is  another  means  of  sustaining  and 
improving  our  lands.  By  this  means  the  organic  constituents  of  plant 
life,  (ever  present  in  the  atmosphere),  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  and 
there  held  until  let  off  as  drafts  are  made  on  them  by  vegetation,  be 
that  what  it  may. 

Fifth.  By  turning  green  crops,  such  as  peas,  clover  and  vetch, 
but  more  particularly  peas,  as  they  are  infinitely  better  for  low  lati- 
tudes, and  they  will  grow  on  any  kind  of  land,  and  grow  two  crops  in 
a  season  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

If  the  exhausted  lands  of  the  South  are  ever  reclaimed,  it  must  be 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  pea.  Mines  of  wealth  would 
follow  their  general  cultivation.  X. 

[When  will  Mr.  Payne,  of  Chesterfield,  write  some  more  for  the  Planter  on 
the  pea?  We  have  certainly  not  been  indifferent  to  its  claims.  Please  see  what 
"H."  says  about  a  pea  fallow  elsewhere  in  this  number. — Ed.] 


Cotton  manufacture  in  the  South  is  on  the  increase.  No  Southern 
cotton  mill  suspended  during  the  financial  troubles.  The  mill  at  Nash- 
ville has  increased  its  operatives,  and  a  large  mill  is  nearly  finished  at 
Atlanta.  The  Mississippi  Manuflicturing  Company,  not  far  from  New 
Orleans,  is  doing  a  prosperous  business.  New  Orleans  herself  should  be- 
come a  great  centre  for  cotton  manufacture.  Home  workshops  are  the 
secret  of  flourishing  commonwealths. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  raise  coffee  in  California.  Captain  Hansen' 
of  Contra  Costa,  has  a  tree  eight  or  ten  years  old,  which  is  now  loaded 
with  coffee  berries. 
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£For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
PLASTER  OR  SULPHATE  OF  LIME. 

The  numerous  inquiries  of  me  regarding  the  use  of  plaster  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  induces  me  to  write  you  again  on  that  subject,  though  I  have 
but  little  to  add  to  my  views  expressed  in  a  corarauuication  on  the  sub- 
ject two  years  ago.  All  my  experiments  since  that  time  have  fully  con- 
firmed every  view  then  expressed.  But,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  have  seen  that  letter,  I  will  state  that  the  proper  time  to  sow  plaster 
on  sod  land  is  from  1st  of  January  to  15th  of  May;  on  clover,  from 
15th  of  March  to  1st  of  May  ;  on  corn,  broadcast,  when  it  is  about 
knee  high,  directly  after  last  planting,  and  if  too  high,  sow  from  horse- 
back with  horse  muzzled.  I've  seen  good  effects  from  plaster  dropped 
in  the  hill  with  the  corn  when  planted,  and  a  great  many  farmers  pre- 
fer that  mode,  but  I  prefer  the  former.  On  wheat,  in  the  Fall,  soon  af- 
ter the  wheat  comes  up.  In  clay,  slow  soils,  I  think,  if  sowed  in  the 
Spring,  it  is  apt  to  keep  the  wheat  green  late  and  make  it  more  liable  to 
rust. 

I  think  plaster,  at  its  present  low  price,  pays  on  all  soils  by  absorbing 
the  ammonia  from  the  rain,  snow  and  atmosphere,  but  especially  on  soils 
where  there  is  much  vegetable  matter  decomposing  to  absorb  the  ammo- 
nia from  it,  which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  It  should  always  be  used 
freely  in  barn-yards,  on  dung  piles  and  compost  heaps.  It  should  always 
be  ground  very  fine.  I  have  made  annual  experiments  with  it,  in  appli- 
cations in  various  ways  and  of  various  kinds,  that  is,  from  many  quar- 
ries, and  I  am  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  formerly  expressed — that 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  its  value,  that  some  quarries  are 
valueless,  that  others,  especially  oue,  is  very  valuable.  I  will  state  one 
experiment  made  testing  its  solubility :  Early  last  Spring  we  put  lumps 
of  rock  plaster  from  five  different  quarries,  all  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  our 
mill-race,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  current;  at  the  end  of  six  months 
they  were  all  taken  out;  two  samples  had  not  lost  an  ounce  or  dissolved 
at  all ;  two  others  had  dissolved  a  little,  but  scarcely  perceptible,  while 
the  other  was  perfectly  honey-combed  or  gone  into  shreds,  having  lost 
fully  two-thirds  its  original  weight.  This  sample  was  of  the  quarry  that 
my  experiments  on  the  land  have  proved  to  be  best.  Finally,  I  think 
plaster  at  thirty  cents  an  acre  or  six  to  seven  dollars  per  ton  by  far  the 
cheapest  fertilizer  a  farmer  can  use  ;  next  to  that,  raw  bone  at  thirty-five 
dollars  per  ton,  which  is  about  the  present  price — this  is  a  durable,  per- 
manent fertilizer ;  also  lime  at  six  to  eight  cents  a  bushel  on  all  grey, 
chocolate  or  white  soils,  wherever,  as  original  growth,  white  oak  pre- 
dominates.    On  many  red  soils  it  does  not  seem  to  pay. 

Fauquier  county,  Virginia.  Robert  Beverley. 

[Few  articles  in  the  Planter  have  attracted  more  attention  than  those  of  Col. 
Beverley,  detailing  his  experience  in  the  use  of  plaster. — Ed.] 


The  English  feed  for  fattening  sheep  consists  of  cotton-seed  and  tur- 
nips. They  claim  that  it  will  put  on  the  most  fat,  is  the  safest  feed, 
makes  the  best  mutton  at  a  less  cost,  and  produces  the  best  and  strongest 
manure. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE  KIND  OF  GRASS  TO  SOW. 

Being  a  subscriber  for  the  Planter  and  Farmer  for  several  years,  and 
having  read  many  well-written  articles  on  the  cultivation  of  grass,  has 
stirred  me  up  in  trying  to  see  what  I  could  do  on  ray  poor  old  worn-out 
land.  We  will  all  admit  that  we  should  grow  grass.  Now,  what  kind? 
And  let  me  here  ask  some  of  your  many  able  writers  on  the  cultivation 
of  grass,  if  there  is  any  grass,  save  clover,  that  is  an  improver  to  the 
soil?  One  writer  says  we  mast  raise  orchard  grass,  another  says  timo- 
thy, and  all,  I  believe,  say  clover  I  have  tried  all,  and  have  been  par- 
tially successful  in  the  orchard  grass  and  timothy  ;  and  I  think  entirely 
so  in  clover.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  admit  that  orchard  grass  and 
timothy  make  fine  provender  for  our  stock  ;  and  the  land  well  set  in 
orchard  grass  makes  fine  grazing.  But,  can  we  all  grow  it  ?  We  can- 
not, unless  our  lands  are  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  for  the 
orcliard  gr>tss,  and  meadow  land  for  our  timothy.  This  applies  to  our 
forest  farms.  We  will  admit  they  can  raise  almost  anything  on  the 
James  river  and  Pamunky  flats. 

Toe  time  is  now  drawing  near  for  us  to  purchase  our  clover  seed, 
and  I  must  say  it  has  always  been  to  me  as  throwing  so  much  money 
away ;  but  this  Spring  I  buy  my  seed,  feeling  sure  I  am  going  to  get  a 
return.  Why,  sir,  I  believe  I  have  sent  afloat  many  dollars  down  the 
Pamunky  in  the  shape  of  grass  seed  to  feed  the  fishes  and  help  sow  the 
Pamunky  low  grounds  in  clover,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  proper  way  to 
apply  the  seed,  as  I  now  believe  that  clover  is  the  only  improver  we  have 
of  the  grasses.  Let  me  here  give  you  my  experience  of  my  working  of 
a  piece  of  land  that  I  have  now  well  set  in  clover.  Most  of  the  land  was 
poor  and  sobby — craw-fishy ;  would  not  bring  more  than  four  or  five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Last  June  and  July,  one  year  ago,  I 
plowed  my  land,  sowed  peas,  and  applied  about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
guano  to  the  acre ;  fallowed  in  peas  in  September.  The  pea  fallow 
not  being  anything  extra,  I  sowed  my  wheat  broadcast,  one  bushel  to 
the  acre.  In  March  I  commenced  sowing  my  clover  seed,  harrowing 
over  the  wheat  with  a  two-horse  harrow,  and  followed  with  a  heavy  log 
roller.  The  day  after  I  commenced  sowing  my  clover,  I  got  one  of 
Stehley's  combined  harx'ows  and  rollers,  saving  me  the  labor  and  cost  of 
two  horses  and  one  man,  putting  the  extra  team  and  hand  to  plowing  corn 
land,  and  started  new  harrow  and  roller,  with  a  boy  to  drive  at  a  cost  of 
two  dollars  per  month,  with  the  old-fashioned  harrow.  The  boy  was  too 
small  to  use  it ;  not  being  strong  enough  to  raise  up  the  harrow  to  free 
it  from  the  gathered  pea  vines  that  had  not  been  well  plowed  under. 
The  new  harrow  and  roller  gathers  but  little,  and  when  the  roller  touches 
that  little  it  must  come.  From  this  piece  of  land,  of  about  forty  acres, 
I  made  thirteen  bushels  of  wheat  through,  and  on  some  of  the  best  made 
eighteen  bushels  for  one  sown  ;  and  I  now  have  as  fine  a  stand  of  red 
clover  as  any  one  would  wish  to  look  at.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Planter  are  several  well-written  articles,  all  advocating  harrowing  and 
rolling  the  wheat  to  insure  a  stand  of  clover  or  any  other  grass,  and  I 
do  say  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  you  will  get  a  stand.  If  my  brother 
farmers  will  look  well  into  the  merits  of  the  Stehley  harrow  and  roller, 
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I  think  they  will  be  pleased  with  it.     I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  in 

the  Southern  market  at  this  time,  but  if  there  are,  see  and  be  convinced. 

King  William  county,  Va.  F.  M.  King. 

[We  trnst  tbis  excellent  Pamunkey  farmer  will  not  give  over  writing  fnr  the 
Planter  with  this  article,  for  which  we  tender  him  our  best  thanks.  We  have  a 
great  weakness  for  the  Pamunkey  country,  as  who  wouldn't  have  after  a  day's 
visit  say  to  Dr.  Bcchax  Richards  ? — Ed.] 


CHEESE. 

Some  nice  things  in  the  line  of  cheese  are  chronicled  in  England* 
From  the  chalet  high  up  on  Alpine  meads,  from  communes  of  sunny 
France,  from  Scandinavian  fiord  and  forest,  low-lving  Hollan(J,  and 
even  distant  Italy,  this  easily  portable  product  of  the  dairy  finds  its 
way  to  the  English  metropolis.  Some  few  of  these  have  long  been 
known  to  the  epicure,  but  have  only  recently  become  articles  of  com- 
paratively common  consumption.  Such  is  the  Gruyere,  which  by  right  of 
size  comes  naturally  foremost — a  great  cheese,  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds,  rich  and  lusciois,  from  Switzerland.  It  sometimes  measures  a 
yard  in  circumfierence.  But  upon  this  huge  mass  a  delicate  skill  and 
at  least  a  twelve-month's  attention  has  been  lavished,  to  bring  it  to  the 
exact  consistency  of  a  species  of  firmer  butter,  disappearing,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  tongue.  The  process  is  carried  on  in  Summer  almost  beside 
the  glacier  and  avalanche,  and  one  part  of  the  system  is  said  to  be  a  re- 
peated gentle  simmering  of  the  curd.  It  sells  in  London  at  about  a 
shilling  a  pound.  Quite  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  Mont  d  Or 
cheese — from  France — a  yellow  disk,  say  five  inches  across,  like  a  cake 
of  solid  honey.  The  taste  is  delicious,  and  has  a  tempting  appearance 
upon  the  table.  These  cheeses  are  usually  obtained  by  the  dozen,  cost- 
ing ten-pence  each;  which  is  also  the  value  of  the  Camembert,  still  less 
in  diameter,  but  thicker.  A  cheese  commanding  a  wider  sale  is  the 
Eoquefort  C French ),  the  price  of  which,  two  shillings  (fifty  cents)  a 
pound,  indicates  a  superior  quality.  It  is  a  cream  cheese,  coated  with 
tin  foil,  and  weighing  about  four  pounds;  it  is  made  from  the  milk  of 
sheep,  and  when  cut  open  is  flecked  with  the  peculiar  decay  so  dear  to 
the  artist  in  eating.  This  moldiness  is  the  chief  object  of  the  maker, 
who  assists  its  development  by  the  use  of  a  little  barley  bread. 

The  cheese  is  matured  in  a  series  of  natural  caverns,  "the  draft  through 
which  effects  the  ripening.  Roquefort  and  Gorgonzola  (Italian)  much 
resemble  Stilton;  the  latter  is  also  made  from  cream  only,  is  very  rich, 
and  about  the  same  price.  The  fla%'or  of  some  of  the  continental  cheeses 
IS  varied  by  the  addition  of  carraway  or  cummin  ;  others  are  prepared 
with  herbs,  as  the  Schabzieger  from  Switzerland.  France  also  sends  the 
Froraage  de  Brie  and  Boudon  (cream),  Pont  I'Evecque,  etc. — not  all, 
perhaps,  quite  attractive  to  the  English  nostril ;  and  Switzerland  the 
Keufchatel  cream,  like  molten  Stilton,  and  eaten  as  butter  on  a  slice  of 
bread.  Parmesan  and  Stracchino,  from  Italy,  are  well  known  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  a  soft  cheese,  and  only  keeps  a  short  time.  The  Limburg  is  a 
German  cheese ;  Edam  and  Gouda,  one  round  and  the  other  flat,  are  of 
German  make.  In  home  produce,  Devonshire  cream  has  loug  been  a 
luxury ;  York  cream,  New  Forest  cream,  Victoria  cream  and  the  little 
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Aylesbury — said  to  be  delicious — are  hardly  perhaps  so  well  known  as 
they  deserve.  There  seems,  indeed,  a  singularly  wide  scope  for  inven- 
tion and  industry  in  the  treatment  of  milk ;  and  the  subject  is  not  with- 
out an  interest  to  those  who  are  pondering  upon  the  problem  of  female 
employment.  When  the  governess  in  an  English  farmer's  family  is  paid 
£15  per  annum,  the  lady  who  superintends  the  dairy — the  professional 
cheese-maker — receives  £25,  £30,  and  even  more,  living  as  one  of  the 
family  and  enjoying  complete  liberty  as  soon  as  her  work  is  done.  The 
governess  has  "never  finished ;"  when  the  children  are  in  bed,  she  may 
be  persuasively  requested  to  assist  in  sewing  ;  but  the  "cheese-maker" 
after  tea,  simply  puts  on  her  bonnet  and  walks  forth  to  take  the  air. 
The  life  is  decidedly  more  independent  than  that  of  a  "lady  help ;"  and 
the  science  of  the  dairy  seems-  nearly  as  worthy  of  schools  and  teachers  as 
that  of  cooking. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  could  not  help  reproducing  the  above  very  reada- 
ble article.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  producing  a  cheese  in  Virginia,  especially 
in  the  blue-grass  countrj",  that  would  have  distinctive  characteristics?  We  wish 
such  a  thing  could  be  done.  Virginia's  chief  business,  ever  since  she  has  beea 
in  existence,  has  been  to  attend  to  political  machinery,  and  naainly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  people;  certainly  until  the  war.  They  flattered  us  all  the  while,  which 
gave  us  an  immense  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  when  the  crash  came  in  our  for- 
tunes, we  found  they  could  get  along  with  more  than  reasonable  comfort  entirely 
without  our  aid.  So  we  find  ourselves  floundering,  our  own  especial  concerns 
having  been  ignored  until  we  have  almost  lost  the  ability  to  attend  to  them. 
Kecognizing  this  painful  state  of  affairs,  the  Flanfer  has  done  little  else  but  talk 
about  our  material  interests,  and  it  has  tried  not  to  overlook  any  of  them.  We 
conceive  that  we  cannot  possibly  do  for  our  people  a  service  that  gives  greater 
promise  of  wholesome  results.  Coming  back  to  cheese,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  furnishing  to  people  abroad  (mainly  Great  Britain)  as  much  as 
$10,000,000  worth  of  cheese  a  year.  Now,  have  we  no  showing  for  a  participa- 
tion in  this  business  ?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  George  W.  Palmer,  our  esteemed 
friend  at  Saltville,  is  fearful  that  the  oleamar-garlne  (or  artificial  butter)  interest 
bids  fair  to  break  up  the  dairy  business  in  this  country ;  but  if  we  have  to  bid 
farewell  to  real  butter,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  reserve  in 
,  cheese  ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cream  cheese,  and  cream  cheese  always 
fetches  money.  There  is  nothing  that  we  regard  with  more  terror  than  the  artifi- 
cial butter  business.  It  is  manufactured  from  the  fat  of  beeves,  and  who  knows 
whether  some  of  the  animals  are  not  diseased,  and  whether  the  manufacturers 
are  too  good  to  use  any  such  material.  This  butter  is  being  sold  in  firkins,  rolls 
and  prints,  and  it  is  said  it  takes  a  good  judge  to  tell  "which  is  which." 

We  hope  some  of  our  enterprising  friends  will  inquire  into  the  cheese  business 
and  see  what  we  can  do  in  it. 


Beef  can  be  bought  in  Belgrade,  Turkey,  at  1  penny  per  pound,  and 
forwarded  to  London  by  express  trains  in  six  days  or  less  at  a  cost  of  3 
farthings  per  pound.  Eat  pigs  can  be  bought  for  2?  pence  per  pound, 
and  lambs  at  £1  per  score. 

The  famous  trotting  mare,  Goldsmith  Maid,  has  earned  on  the  trot- 
ting course  an  aggregate  of  §325,000,  and  has  traveled  135,000  miles  oa 
the  cars. 
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[For  the  Sonthern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 

This  is,  in  my  experience,  next  to  clover,  the  most  valuable  grass  a 
faruier  can  sow,  and  as  the  seed  is  so  much  lower  than  usual  (this  may 
not  be  generally  known\  all  farmers  should  make  an  experiment  with 
it  this  Spring.  I  have  had  far  greater  success  in  sowing  it  from  the  1st 
to  the  20th  of  March  than  at  any  other  time,  on  wheat  or  oat  land, 
usually  without  harrowing  in.  If  harrowed,  it  should  be  with  a  very 
light  harrow,  for  if  covered  deep  it  will  not  come  up,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  clover.  Orchard  grass  seed  can  be  bought  this  Spring  for  81 
to  $1.25  per  bushel  of  fourteen  pounds.  It  has  usually  sold  for  $2.25 
per  bushel.  One  bushel  to  the  acre  is  thick  enough  to  sow  it  if  good 
seed.  To  test  a  sample  take  a  pinch  of  the  seed  up  between  the  two  fin- 
gers and  thumb,  and  rub  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  till  all  the  hull  is 
rubbed  off"  the  kernels.  If  the  seed  is  well  filled,  you  should  have  25 
to  35  kernels.  Orchard  grass  will  give  you  the  first  grazing  in  the 
Spring,  and  later  than  any  other  in  Fall  and  Winter.,  except  blue  grass, 
and  it  will  grow  all  through  July  and  August,  while  timothy  and  blue 
grass  do  not  grow  at  all  in  those  months.  In  fact,  in  this  latitude 
orchard  grass  on  good  land  will  grow,  and  can  be  grazed  every  month 
in  the  year,  except  the  three  Winter  mouths.  It  will  not  re^^juire  reset- 
ting in  ten  years.  It  has  not  a  bulbous,  as  well  as  a  fibrous  root,  as  tim- 
othy has,  and  I  do  not  believe  ir  an  exhauster  of  the  soil,  as  timothy  cer- 
tainly is,  and  which  should  never  be  sowed  except  for  meadow. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  Robt.  Beverley. 

[And,  taking  the  judgment  of  those  who  ought  to  know,  the  seed  produced  by 
Col.  JoHX  Washixgtox,  of  Caroline,  cannot  be  excelled. — Ed.J 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

BEST  METHOD  OF  SEEDIXG  GRASSES. 

In  the  Planter  for  November  is  an  article  (well  written  and  excellent) 
on  seeding  grass,  from  Captain  Moorman,  of  Roanoke.  As  his  expe- 
rience coincides  so  nearly  with  my  own  as  to  seeding  grass  and  harrow- 
ing and  rolling  wheat  in  the  Spring,  I  must  a^k  permission  to  trespass 
upon  your  time  and  patience  a  few  moments. 

"How  to  sow  grass  seed — Harrow  your  wheat  thoroughly,  then  sow 
your  grass  seed,  and  sow  plaster  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  per  acre, 
then  roll  the  land.  If  a  roller  is  not  at  hand,  use  a  cedar  brush.'"'  Such 
is  the  language  of  Captain  Moorman,  of  Roanoke  :  all  of  which  we  en- 
dorse. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  harrowing  wheat  injures  it.  Two 
years  ago,  while  having  a  field  harrowed  with  a  two-horse  barrow  (Cap- 
tain M.  tells  us  that  he  used  a  three-horse  harrow ),  the  boy  would  fre- 
quently stop  and  tell  me  that  the  harrow  was  ruining  my  wheat,  at  the 
same  time  he  would  pull  out  handfuls  from  the  teeth.  The  next  day  I 
seeded  clover  and  followed  with  a  roller.  The  wheat  yielded  sixteen 
bushels  to  one,  and  I  got  a  fi^ne  stand  of  grass  (clover). 

There  is  some  risk,  however,  in  harrowing  wheat.  In  the  event  of  a 
cold  spell  intervening  between  the  harrowing  and  rolling,  the  tender  and 
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torn  roots  left  exposed  by  the  harrow,  and  not  pressed  into  the  earth 
by  the  roller,  would  be  injured,  and  thus  the  crop  seriously  damaged. 
It  requires  time  and  team  to  first  harrow,  and  then  return  and  roll. 
Both  should  be  done  at  the  same  time — one  team  harrowing  and  an- 
other rolling.  This  requires  four  teams  and  two  hands.  The  Spring  is 
a  busy  season,  and  few  of  us  can  spare  so  much  team.  While  rolling 
and  harrowing  my  crop,  I  felt  the  need  of  an  implement  that  could  do 
the  work  at  once. 

Just  here,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  Captain  Moorman,  and  the 
farmers  generally,  to  the  "Combined  Harrow  and  Roller,"  an  imple- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  Croxton,  of  this  county.  It  is  a  ivrouc/ht  frame, 
with  cast-iron  rollers,  the  teeth  so  arranged  as  not  to  tear  the  wheat,  aud 
the  roller  is  attached  to  the  harrow,  so  that  one  team  (two  horses)  and  a 
boy  can  do  the  work  and  do  it  thoroughly.  You  observe  that  there  is 
no  risk  in  using  this  combined  harrovr  and  roller.  The  roots  are  pressed 
into  the  soil  immediately.  The  grass  seed  has  a  finely-pulverized  seed- 
bed in  which  to  germinate,  and  all  the  seed  are  effectually  covered  by 
the  roller,  and  all  clods  crushed.  Dr.  Croxton  deserves  the  thanks  of 
his  brother  farmers  for  inventing  an  implement  which  saves  both  team 
and  labor;  an  implement  that  improves  the  wheat  and  insures  a  good 
stand  of  grass.  I  would  also  call  upon  the  Doctor  to  give  us  his  expe- 
rience through  the  Planter  as  to  the  use  of  his  harrow  and  roller  last 
Spring.  Our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  his  implement  as  the  Spring 
approaches,  and  we  hope  his  native  modesty  will  not  lead  him  to  de- 
cline. J.  W.  Williams. 

Kiiig  WiUiam  Co.,  Vol. 

[In  which  hope  we  heartily  join  our  correspondeRt.  Dr.  Croxton  is  always 
welcome  to  our  pages. — Ed.] 


"ROANOKE,"  THE  FARM  HOME  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

John  Randolph  was  reared  on  a  Virginia  plantation,  and  came 
early  in  life  into  the  possession  of  a  family  estate  which  he  called 
"Roanoke,"  from  a  small  creek  which  ran  through  it  and  emptied  into 
the  river  Staunton,  several  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  river  Dan, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Charlotte  county,  Virginia.  The  estate  com- 
prised nearly  5000  acres  of  land,  and  when  Mr.  Randolph  came  in- 
to possession  it  was  encumbered  by  a  mortage  (as  he  once  observed 
in  a  public  speech)  of  nineteen  shillings  and  six  pence  on  a  pound  of 
its  value.  By  good  management  and  systematic  farming  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mode  of  culture  introduced  by  his  neighbor,  John 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  he  paid  the  mortgage,  introduced  an  excellent 
stock  of  horses  from  England,  and  when  he  died  left  -'Roanoke"  un- 
encumbered, besides  a  large  personal  estate.  "Roanoke"  was  about 
thirteen  miles  from  the  courthouse  of  Charlotte  county.  Leaving 
the  main  road,  the  visitor  passed  through  a  dense  forest  of  oak  trees, 
•which  had  rarely  echoed  to  the  woodman's  axe,  for  about  half  a  mile, 
when  a  few  rods^distant  a  cluster  of  dwellings  and  outhouse  suddenly 
appear  though  the  foliage  without  any  cultivated  land,  the  clearing  in 
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view  seeming,  from  the  wild  seclusion  and  primiti%'e  aspect  of  the 
spot,  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  recluse,  rather  than  of  a  statesman, 
whose  fame  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  land  ]Not  a 
stump  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  bush  had  been  grubbed  up,  for  Mr. 
Randolph  would  not  suffer  the  primitive  aspect  of  things  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  least.  He  would  not  permit  a  tree  to  be  cut  down  or  even 
trimmed.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Europe,  a -limb  of  an  oak  tree 
projecting  towards  a  window  of  one  the  cottages  grew  so  near,  that 
his  colored  man,  Essex,  fearing  the  glass  would  be  broken,  used  a 
pruning  saw.  On  Mr.  Randolph's  return,  he  discovered  the  mutila- 
tion. Old  Essex  was  called  up  and  the  reason  demanded  for  cutting 
off  the  oak  limb.  The  old  negro  told  his  master  he  feared  the  glass 
window  would  be  broken.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  "Why  did  you 
not  move  the  house  ?" 

There  were  two  cottages,  one  of  which  Mr.  Randolph  inhabited  in 
Summer,  and  the  other  in  "Winter.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Sum- 
mer house  were  two  rooms,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  library,  and  the 
other  as  a  drawing-room.  Instead  of  windows  there  were  wide  glass 
doors  opening  to  the  ground  on  three  sides  of  each  of  these  rooms, 
affording  a  plentiful  circulation  of  air,  and  an  unobstructed  view  of 
all  around.  The  mantel-pieces  were  of  marble,  and  the  furniture, 
which  was  imported  from  Europe,  was  of  the  richest  kind.  Among 
the  many  pictures  and  portraits  in  these  rooms,  was  one  of  Pocahon- 
tas, the  Virginia  Indian  princess,  from  whom  Mr.  Randolph  claimed 
descent.  The  library  was  filled  with  books  in  all  modern  languages 
and  all  bindings,  includincr  manv  on  acrriculture  and  horses.  In 
nearly  every  book  were  notes  in  pencil  written  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
on  the  margin  or  on  small  pieces  of  paper. 

The  Winter  residence  was  a  low,  long  log  cabin,  with  a  piazza 
in  front,  paved  with  pebbles  and  supported  by  rustic  posts.  The 
building  was  divided  into  two  rooms  connected  by  a  door,  and 
there  was  a  chimney  at  each  end.  In  one  room  was  his  bed  and  the 
necessary  articles  of  plain,  ancient  furniture.  Over  the  fireplace  was 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  twelve  years  of  age,  by  Gilbert 
Stuart.  The  room  also  contained  other  family  portraits  and  engrav- 
ings of  some  distinguished  men  who  had  been  prominent  as  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  among  them  Timothy  Pickering,  and  Rufus  King. 
The  other  room  was  used  as  a  dining-room.  In  the  attics  of  each 
cottage  were  small  chambers  for  guests. 

Near  the  cottages  were  the  cabins  of  John,  Essex  and  Juba,  Mr. 
Randolph's  three  favorite  servants.  When  I  visited  "Ptoanoke"  in 
1835,  Mr.  Randolph  was  dead,  but  Essex,  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  was  in  charge  of  the  place.  He  had  always  been  authorized  to 
entertain  the  friends  of  Mr.  Randolph  in  his  absence,  and  he  waited 
upon  our  party  with  the  grace  of  a  Chesterfield. 

I  was  shown  over  the  estate  of  "Roanoke"  by  my  father's  friend, 
Wyatt  Cardwell,  who  at  that  time  had  it  in  charge.  There  were 
about  400  slaves  of  all  ages,  but  of  these  only  about  150  were  working 
hands.     Mr.  Randolph  sold  nothing  but  horses  and  tobacco,  and  his 
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slaves  consumed  the  corn,  wheat,  beef,  pigs,  and  other  products  of 
the  estate.  The  crop  of  tobacco  that  year,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Cardwell,  was  about  150,000  pounds,  and  of  corn,  12,000  bush- 
els. There  were  some  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  of  fine  and  pure 
blood.  Mr.  Randolph,  owing  to  feeble  health,  had  erred  a  little  in 
his  stock  of  horses  by  breeding  in  and  in  too  much,  but  after  his 
death  they  were  carefully  examined,  and  fifty  were  sold  at  auction, 
including  the  lame,  the  blind  and  the  ohl,  and  yet  they  brought 
an  average    price  of  over  $100. 

Mr.  Randolph's  horses  were  generally  a  bright  bay,  and  embraced 
strains  of  blood  of  Old  Brunelii,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  famous  horse, 
of  Sir  Archie,  of  Lady  Gascoigne,  and  of  Chateau  Margaux.  Mr. 
Randolph  was  a  great  advocate  of  working  all  his  horses  and  brood 
mares,  and  I  saw  at  "Roanoke"  six  mares  harnessed  to  a  wagon, 
which  were  valued  at  $24,000.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able personal  appearance.  His  complexion  was  dark  and  cadaver- 
ous, his  small  face  was  much  wrinkled,  his  lips  were  thin  and  color- 
less, and  had  no  beard.  His  long  and  thin  legs  were  encased  in 
knee  breeches  and  white  stockings,  and  he  wore  shoes  with  buckles. 
His  voice  was  shrill,  but  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  as  he 
lashed  his  opponents  with  satire  and  invective.  His  conversational 
powers  were  extraordinary,  and  when  he  chose  there  was  irresisti- 
ble fascination  in  his  voice  and  manner.  His  attachments  and  hatred 
were  alike  strong.  His  affection  for  his  slaves  was  great,  and  his 
kind  and  generous  treatment  excited  that  gratitude  which  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  African  race.  He  rode  over  his  extensive  plantations 
every  pleasant  day  when  he  was  at  "Roanoke."  returning  the  salu- 
tation of  every  laborer  with  courtly  grace,  and  inquiring  into  any 
complaints  which  might  be  made  to  him.  At  that  time  many  promi- 
nent Virginians,  including  Jefferson,  had  openly  expressed  their 
doubts  as  to  the  holding  of  slaves,  and  Mr.  Randolph's  will  contained 
this  clause:  "I  give  my  slaves  their  freedom,  to  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  they  are  justly  entitled." 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen  Mr.  Randolph  riding  on 
horseback  through  the  streets  of  Washington,  at  a  dashing  rate,  fol- 
lowed by  his  faithful  Juba,  also  mounted  on  a  thoroughbred.  He 
once  wrote  to  a  ship  captain  with  whom  he  had  made  a  passage  across  the 
Atlantic:  "To  me  a  horse  is  what  a  ship  is  to  you — I  am  never  so 
easy  as  when  in  the  saddle."  One  day,  as  lie  was  galloping  along 
Pennsylvania  avenue  on  his  favorite  horse  -'Wildair,"  the  high-spirit- 
ed animal  became  alarmed  at  a  tattered  wagon- cover  shivering  in 
the  wind,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed,  running  so  near  a  poplar  tree 
that  it  came  within  an  inch  or  two  of  dashing  his  rider  against  it. 
After  this  Mr.  Randolph  rode  for  a  time  in  a  huge  English  post- 
chaise,  somewhat  like  a  modern  coupe,  but  twice  a.s  heavy. 

When  I  was  at  "Roanoke,"  Mr.  Cardwell  had  John  show  us'his 
master's  grave,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  pine  tree,  a  few  steps  in  the 
rear  of  the  Summer  house.  Mr.  Randolph  died  at  Philadelphia, 
March  21,  1833,  while  on  his  way  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
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health,  and  his  remains  were  brought  to  his  cherished  rural  home, 
where  they  are  interred  in  this  spot,  which  he  had  selected  twenty 
years  previous.  By  his  direction  his  head  was  laid  to  east  instead 
of  the  west.  It  was  observed  to  John  that  his  master  had  ordered 
his  body  to  be  thus  laid  that  he  might  watch  Henry  Clay.  John  re- 
plied that  he  had  never  heard  him  say  anything  of  the  kind.  A  rude, 
unchiseled  mass  of  white  rock,  found  by  Mr.  Randolph  on  a  distant 
part  of  his  estate  many  years  before  his  death,  and  used  by  him  at 
the  door  of  one  of  his  houses  as  a  wash-stand,  marks  the  head  of  the 
grave.  A  rude  mass  of  brown  stone,  also  selected  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  used  as  a  step  stone  to  mount  his  horse,  marks  the  foot  of  the 
grave.  These  rock  were  procured  and  kept  for  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  now  appropriated,  and  particular  directions  given  to  John  on 
the  subject. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  this  unornaraented  grave  of 
Randolph,  whose  life-record  recalls  the  saying  of  Cicero,  "that  there 
was  but  a  hair's  breadth  between  a  great  genius  and  a  madman."  — 
Ben.  Perley  Poore,  in  American  Cultivator. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WERE  THE  ANCIENT  JEWS  "  DOG  FANCIERS  ?" 

It  is  clear  they  were  not.  Dog-breeding  would  have  interfered 
with  sheep  husbandry,  their  favorite  occupation  ;  and,  it  seems  from 
Scripture,  no  people  understood  the  value  and  advantages  of  this 
calling  better  than  the  Israelites  ;  and  in  their  husbandry  they  were 
careful  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  improved  stock, 
which  Moses,  in  "Deuteronomy,"  tells  us  they  obtained  from  the 
land  of  "Bashan." 

Some  author  has  asserted  that  dogs  are  not  alluded  to  or  even 
mentioned  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  But  we  find,  however, 
that  David  in  the  affair  with  Goliath  of  Gath,  provoked  the  giant  by 
exhibiting  a  sling  and  stones  from  the  brook,  and  perhaps  a  club  to 
be  used  in  the  impending  fight:  "And  the  Philistine  said  unto  Da- 
vid, ''Am  1  a  dog?  that  thou  comest  against  me  with  staves."  This 
champion  of  Gath  seems  to  have  been  accustomed  to  dogs,  or  else 
he  would  not  have  referred  to  them  in  a  way  common  in  our  day  as 
expressive  of  contempt. 

The  Jews  had  their  shepherds,  or  keepers  of  sheep,  and  a  part  of 
their  business  or  duty  was  to  protect  their  flocks  from  rogues  and 
wild  beasts.  David  was  a  shepherd  who  attended  his  father's  sheep. 
He  exhibited  proofs  of  his  valor  in  overcoming  a  lion,  and  a  bear 
"that  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock,"  previous  to  his  combat  with  Go- 
liath. It  seems  dogs  are  also  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
Nothing,  however,  is  said  of  shepherd's  dogs;  nor  have  dogs  any 
recommendation  in  Scripture ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  infer  the 
Jews  repudiated  canines,  as  a  general  thing,  as  being  inimical  to  the 
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public  interest  and  dangerous  domestics.  The  dog  is  always  referred 
to  as  expressive  of  pollution  and  contempt.  Witness  the  following 
passages  of  Scripture  :  Deut.  xxiii,  18  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the 
hire  of  a  *  *  *  *  *  or  the  price  of  a  dog  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  ;"  and  in  Exodus  xi,  7  :  "  But  against  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue  against  man  or 
beast."  In  Isaiah  Ixvi,  3,  we  find  :  "  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if 
he  slew  a  man  ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's 
neck  ;  he  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood  ; 
he  that  burneth  incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol.  Yea,  they  have 
chosen  their  own  ways,  and  their  soul  delighteth  in  their  abomina- 
tions." Also,  Proverbs  xxvi,  11,  we  read  :  "As  a  dog  returneth  to 
his  vomit,  so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly."  The  same  is  quoted  in 
Peter  ii,  22. 

If  dog  breeding  had  been  common  with  the  Jews  as  with  us,  laws 
for  the  protection  of  sheep  would  necessarily  have  been  enacted  and 
imperiously  enforced.  No  statutes,  however,  on  this  subject  are  ex- 
tant, or  even  alluded  to;  and  their  law-makers,  unlike  ours,  we  sur- 
mise, would  not  have  been  afraid  of  cur-dog  owners,  or  tolerated  the 
evil  under  any  circumstances. 

As  to  our  own  situation  and  times,  we  know  of  one  cabin,  the 
proprietor  of  which,  although  very  poor,  can  boast  of  his  wealth  in 
this  line,  having  in  his  yard  one  half-starved  male  and  fve  female 
dogs;  and,  although  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  yet,  in  a  majority 
of  such  places,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  from  two  to  three 
worthless  canines  often  share  with  the  children  the  hard-earned 
bread.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  sheep  have  no  chance  in 
these  localities. 

If  any  people  on  this  terraqueous  globe,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  were  ever  cursed  with  the  cur-dog  nuisance  to  the  extent  im- 
posed on  the  people  of -Virginia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  the 
power  to  relieve  themselves,  we  have  never  heard  of  them. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  J.  Fitz. 

[And  you  never  will,  dear  friend,  while  seats  in  the  Legislature  are  so  precious, 
and  these  seats  are  the  property  of  cur-dog  owners.  The  "general  good  "  is  au 
obsolete  expression  in  these  days;  the  small  politician  claims  all. — Eu.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
PEA  FALLOW. 

In  1871,  Dr.  T.  J.  Bates,  New  Town,  King  and  Queen  county, 
sowed  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  peas,  and  the  succeeding  Fall 
sowed  the  land  in  wheat.  For  six  years  successively  after  cutting 
the  wheat,  the  same  land  was  sowed  in  peas,  which  were  turned 
under,  and  the  land  sowed  in  wheat. 

In  1872,  the  first  crop  of  wheat  was  reaped,  which  yielded  twenty- 
six  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop  of  1873  was  twenty-six  bushels. 
The   crop   of    1874   was   twenty  bushels;    of   1875,   twenty-eight 
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bushels;  of  1876,  thirty  bushels;  and  of  1877,  thirty  bushels.  In 
each  case  the  number  of  bushels  named  was  to  the  acre.  The  crops 
•were  not  estimated,  but  measured.  Nothing  was  used  to  fertilize 
the  land  but  the  peas.  H. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
NEW  FRUITS  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

One  source  of  great  annoyance  and,  in  many  cases,  of  disaster  to 
our  Southern  fruit-growers  has  been  that  they  have  depended  too 
much  upon  the  lists  of  varieties  recommended  by  Northern  growers 
and  nurserymen.  Not  that  these  lists  were  made  with  any  inten- 
tion to  mislead,  but  due  allowance  was  not  made  in  them  for  difference 
in  climate.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  planted,  largely,  in  the 
South  varieties  of  fruit  totally  unsuited  to  this  section.  There  are 
many  large  orchards  of  apple  trees  planted  for  marketing  purposes 
cons!stit)g  mainly  of  varieties  which,  although  first-class  Winter  ap- 
ples further  North,  here,  owing  to  our  longer  seasons,  mature  too 
early  and  prove  to  be  only  good  Autumn  kinds,  and  consequently 
comparatively  valueless  as  market  fruits. 

So  with  peaches ;  numbers  of  trees  have  been  planted  for  the  late 
market,  of  varieties,  which  in  more  Northern  sections  mature  suffi- 
ciently late,  but  here  are  ready  for  market  several  weeks  too  early 
for  the  demand. 

The  remedy  for  this,  often  urged  by  the  Southern  Planter  and 
Farmer,  is  to  propagate  and  disseminate  native  varieties,  maturing 
at  the  seasons  required  for  a  profitable  market. 

These  seasons  Avith  us  are,  for  apples,  the  months  of  June,  July, 
December,  January  and  February.  For  peaches,  June,  July,  Sep- 
tember (the  latter  part),  October  and  November;  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  a  few  varieties  of  Southern  origin,  which 
have,  during  the  past  few  years,  demonstrated  their  claim  to  general 
culture.  A  number  of  other  varieties  have  been  introduced,  and 
most  of  them  promise  well,  but  those  mentioned  have  established 
themselves  and  are  worthy  not  only  a  fair  trial  but  extensive  planting. 
Of  apples,  the  following  : 

Smith's  Early. — A  large  green  apple,  found  upon  the  farm  of 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Bayside,  Princess  Anne  county,  Virginia,  and 
introdaced  by  J.  D.  Mosby,  Esq.,  of  the  Virginia  Nurseries  ;  of  fair 
quality,  attaining  large  size  by  July  1st,  though  not  maturing  before 
the  last  of  July,  still  it  is  ready  for  market  by  last  of  June;  is  very 
firm  ;  bears  transportation  well,  and  for  several  years  has  commanded 
the  highest  price  of  any  early  apple  shipped  from  Norfolk.  It  is 
very  desirable  for  Tidewater  growers. 

Pollard's  Early. — A  medium  sized,  pale  yellow  apple,  origina- 
ted on  the  farm  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Pollard,  of  King  and  Queen  county  ; 
matures  early  in  July,  and  transports  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Pollard 
has  found  it  his  most  profitable  early  apple. 
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Dunbar. — A  large  red  apple,  originating  on  the  same  farm, 
highly  flavored  and  a  late  keeper,  having  been  preserved  in  good  con- 
dition until  June.  Mr.  Pollard  deems  it  his  best  Winter  apple,  and 
his  judgment  is  sustained  bj  all  familiar  with  the  fruit. 

Nansemond  Beauty. — A  large  striped  apple,  originating  in  Nan- 
semond  county,  resembling  the  \Vinesap  in  quality,  but  larger  sized 
and  a  later  keeper.  The  experience  of  several  years  proves  this  to 
be  one  of  the  best  Winter  varieties  for  this  section,  and  likely  to 
supersede  the  Winesap. 

•    For  other  new  varieties  of  apples  of  Southern  origin  which  promise 
well,  at  least  another  year's  test  is  requisite  for  safe  recommendation. 

With  peaches,  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  for 
several  years.  Some  new  early  varieties  originating  in  the  North 
and  West,  such  as  the  Alexander,  Amsden's  June,  &c.,  &c.,  have 
followed  upon  the  introduction  of  the  English  varieties,  Early 
Beatrice,  Early  Louise  and  Early  Rivers,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
fairly  tested  in  the  South. 

One  late  variety,  the  Hawkins  Winter  peach,  originating  in  Din- 
widdie  county,  Virginia,  has  established  its  claim  to  consideration  as 
a  first-class,  if  not  the  best  late  peach  for  Southern  culture,  and  is 
doubtless  destined  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  the  South  for  a  good 
late  peach.  Those  old  and  well-known  varieties — White  Heath 
Cling,  Parker's  Late,  Crochett's  Late  White,  &c  ,  &c.,  while  un- 
deniably good,  mature  too  soon  in  this  climate.  After  the  extremely 
early  peaches,  with  which  to  supply  the  Northern  market,  the  great 
desideratum  with  Southern  growers  is  a  peach  that  they  can  put 
upon  the  market  during  October  and  November,  when  h  is  impossi- 
ble for  more  Northern  growers  to  compete  with  them. 

The  growers  north  of  the  Potomac  have  the  advantage  in  August 
and  September,  while  we  may  have  the  tables  turned  during  Octo- 
ber and  November.  This  is  what  the  Hawkin's  Winter  Peach 
promises.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Hawkins,  of 
Dinwiddie  county,  Virginia,  and  the  experience  of  several  years  has 
demonstrated  the  perfect  accuracy  of  his  estimate  of  the  fruit  as 
given  in  the  following  communication  from  him: 

"Some  time  before  the  war  I  planted  the  seed  from  a  fine,  large 
and  very  late  peach,  which  produced  the  most  extraordinary  fruit  of 
the  peach  kind  I  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  in  this  :  Tliat  they  do  not  begin 
to  ripen  until  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees  in  November,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable,  they  are  not  injured  by  the  biting  frosts  we 
have  at  that  season,  but  hang  on  the  trees  until  they  assume  a  beauti- 
ful red  cheek,  when  they  may  be  picked  and  put  away  to  be  marketed 
at  leisure. 

"I  have  carried  these  peaches  to  the  Petersburg  market  so  long 
after  all  others  had  disappeared,  that  they  were  a  curiosity,  and  all 
who  saw  them  were  eager  to  buy.  I  sold  them  at  four  dollars  per 
bushel,  and  could  not  measure  them  fixst  enough.  I  could  as  easily 
have  gotten  five  or  six  dollars  per  bushel  as  1  did  four  dollars,  if  1 
had  asked  it. 
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"  The  peach  is  large  size,  -whitish,  with  a  beautiful  red  cheek;  flesh 
■whitish,  juicy,  rich  and  pleasant." 

Of  course,  further  South  this  variety  will  mature  earlier,  say  the 
last  of  October  at  Norfolk,  while  at  Richmond  it  will  hardly  be  fully 
ripe  before  November  10th  or  15th,  and  while  the  length  of  season 
required  for  its  maturity  will  render  it  comparatively  of  small  value 
north  of  the  Potomac,  it  will  be  immensely  profitable  in  this  and 
more  Southern  States.  Mr.  J.  D.  Mosby,  the  enterprising  pomolo- 
gist  and  proprietor  of  the  Virginia  Nurseries,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
our  fruit-growers  for  bis  efforts  to  place  this  variety  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.  Fruit-Lover. 

[This  is  work  in  the  right  direction.  If  all  hands  are  in  the  market  at  once,  a 
glut  is  the  result,  and.  therefore,  disappointment  and  disgust.  We  want  what 
will  come  into  market  when  other  people  have  done  with  theirs. — Ed.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Permit  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  journal,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety to  that  which  mi^ht,  in  time,  expand  into  the  establishment  of 
"Farmers"  Institutes"  in  various  portions  of  the  State. 

By  "Farmers'  Institutes,"  I  mean  societies  for  farmers  to  meet 
together  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  lectures  delivered  by 
scientific  men  upon  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture. 

The  State  Fair  lasts  about  six  days.  At  all  events  there  are 
many  farmers  in  the  city  of  Richmond  during  Fair  week  from  Mon- 
day night  till  Saturday  night;  many  of  these,  no  doubt,  spend  their 
evenings  seeking  amusement,  but  there  are  many  others  who  would 
be  induced  to  attend  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  their  vocation. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  this,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
should  make  the  attempt  to  have  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the 
Agricultural  Professors  of  the  Universitv,  of  Blacksburo:,  and  of  the 
Institute,  at  nicjht  during  Fair  week.  I  should  like  much  to  hear  a 
lecture  from  Dr.  Ellzey  on  cattle — their  breeds,  management,  &c. ; 
from  Colonel  McDonald  on  fish  culture  and  propagation ;  from  Pro- 
fessor Mallet  on  fertilizers,  and  from  Professor  Page  on  "How  Crops 
Grow  and  Feed.  '  Indeed,  there  are  a  hundred  subjects  upon  which 
I  would  like  to  hear  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  lecture. 

Of  course  the  lectures  could  not  be  exhaustive,  but  they  would 
give  us  general  hints  and  outlines,  and  teach  us  something,  at  least, 
we  do  not  know,  and  would  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  induce 
farmers  to  study  and  investigate  the  general  principles  of  science  as 
applied  to  agriculture.  If,  at  the  next  Fair,  a  series  of  such  lectures 
should  be  delivered,  it  might  lead  in  time  to  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations in  diflferent  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  delivery  to  such 
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associations  of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  underlying 
that  business  in  which  the  farmers  are  practically  engaged. 

Of  course  the  Executive  Committee  should  confer  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  su^bjects  might  be  determined  beforehand,  so  as  to 
prevent  more  than  one  lecture  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Committee  should  also  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  gentlemen  invited  to  lecture. 

I  have  not  conferred  with  any  of  them,  and  cannot  say  that  they 
would  accept,  but  I  believe  all  of  them  have  public  spirit  enough  to 
engage  cheerfully  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  if  it  should  prove  a 
success,  these  gentlemen  might  be  compensated  for  their  labor. 

If  you  think  these  suggestions  worthy  of  consideration,  then  put 
the  ball  in  motion.  R.  T.  W.  Duke. 

Sunny  Side,  Virginia. 

[We  say  amen  to  this,  with  all  oar  heart.  Maj.  Drewrt  is  the  man  to  carry 
it  out,  and  he  knows  no  such  word  as  fail.  Let  tht-  work  for  the  next  Fair  begin 
now;  and  lectures  like  those  suggested  would  become  one  of  its  greatest  attrac- 
tions.— Ed.] 

[For  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WANT  OF  CONFIDENCE. 

What  is  the  matter?  is  the  cry  all  over  the  continent.  Business 
of  all  kinds  is  at  a  dead  lock,  and  why?  The  politician  says  it  is 
the  lack  of  this  thing,  and  others  of  that  thing,  and  others  still,  that 
there  is  no  money  in  the  country. 

There  is  to-day  enough  77ioney  on  this  continent  as  is  needful  to 
transact  double  the  amount  of  business  done  to-day.  Then  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  great  stagnation  in  business  of  all  kinds?  It  is  sim- 
ply this:  the  United  States  Government  at  Washington,  and  nearly 
all  of  our  State  Governments,  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  enact- 
ing and  passing  laws  to  protect  thieves  instead  of  honest  men— the 
bankrupt  laiv—the  black,  putrid  abomination  of  Christian  civilization; 
the  ''homestead"  and  other  ''State  Laws"— legal  enactments  for 
theft  and  every  other  abomination— unti\,  by  this  licensed  teaching 
from  the  powers  that  be,  dishonesty  has  grown  into  mammoth  pro- 
portions, and  faith  (or  confidence)  has  been  swept  from  this  entire 
"continent."  It  began  before  and  was  the  cause  of  our  internal 
war;  it  was  thoroughly  and  sedulously  cultivated  during  the  war;  it 
has  been  cherished,  nurtured  and  fed  as  a  pet  darling  child  to  keep 
it  alive,  whilst  its  very  breath  has  spread  disease  and  death  over  the 
land  to  such  an  extent  that  every  man  is  afraid  to  trust  his  neighbor 
or  his  former  friend.  Confidence  or  faith  has  departed,  money  is 
abundant  but  locked  up,  business  gone,  starvation  at  the  door,  and 
the  cry  is,  What  is  the  matter  ?  Observer. 


Rice  is  being  successfully  cultivated  in  the  valleys  of  North  Georgia. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  FARM. 

Agriculture — the  work  of  the  fields — man's  mission  in  time — mi- 
gratory tribes  seeking  the  green  valleys  for  pasturage  and  the  springs 
for  -water,  the  first  picture.  Homes  to  dwell  in  ;  circumscribed  areas 
to  plant,  reaping  the  harvest,  come,  next.  Then  cities  built  and 
manufactures  to  form  the  implements  wherewith  to  till  the  land,  and 
the  clothes  to  dress  the  farmers  follow.  And  intellect,  nerved  to 
action  by  human  want,  adds  mite  to  mite  until  the  forests  are  felled, 
the  ships  are  built,  the  observations  of  the  stars  recorded,  the  re- 
volving earth  unmasked:  science,  leading  art,  unfolds  civilization. 
By  progressive  steps,  man  has  moved  through  the  ages  of  time,  and 
we  may  now  look  back  upon  his  work  for  over  three  thousand  years. 
Through  all  these  years  he  has  tilled  the  soil ;  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  labor,  this,  the  foundation  upon  w4iich  every  other  branch 
of  labor  has  been  built;  this  still,  and  must  ever  remain,  the  rock 
upon  which  every  human  government  must  rest.  From  earth  must 
come  the  raw  material ;  in  its  native  condition,  or  modified  by  art, 
this  forms  the  life  of  commerce.  Upon  commerce,  hang  both  law 
and  physic,  equally  with  manufactures.  All  the  vast  structures  of 
human  institutions,  governmental,  educational  and  evangelical,  would 
crumble  into  ruin,  and  earth  become  a  desert  and  a  waste,  with  the 
loss  of  the  plow,  the  hoe  and  the  axe.  And  yet,  though  these  are 
recognized  truths,  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful  whether  the  avocation  of 
the  farmer,  in  this,  our  day,  is  not,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
communities,  rated  as  the  least  honorable  of  all.  Men  endoAved 
with  great  talents  fly  from  it;  rarel}'  have  great  intellects  performed 
its  labors,  or  even  explored,  and  explained,  for  the  less  fortunate,  its 
processes  and  principles.  To  seek  the  reason  for  this  would  be  a 
bootless  venture,  the  fact  remains,  and  fathers  the  idea  prevailing  in 
many  minds,  that  when  a  man  is  found  unfit  for  all  other  callings, 
he  should  become  a  farmer.  To  educate  for  the  professions,  for 
manufactures,  is  old  as  law,  physic  and  art.  It  is  a  recent  thing  of 
modern  times  to  educate  for  the  farm.  That  imparted  by  the  schools 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  exerting  scarcely  a  perceptible  influence. 
Through  the  agency  of  periodicals,  much  has  been  done,  yet  even 
these  are  but  a  little  leaven,  aff"ecting  the  mass  so  far  as  to  abate  the 
prejudice  against  book  farming,  and  impart  some  general  knowledge 
of  plant  food. 

The  schools  provided  for  farm  students  seem  devoted  rather  to  an 
introduction  to  the  practical  operations  and  manipulations  of  agri- 
culture than  to  its  science.  This  I  deem  a  great  error.  Chemistry, 
botany,  geology  and  mechanics  are  its  science ;  the  application  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  the  art  of  agriculture.  Imbue 
the  mind  with  its  scientific  principles,  and  the  art  may  safely  be  left 
to  evolve  itself  in  the  actual  practice,  aided  by  the  lights  of  periodi- 
cal farm  literature.  A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  hen-yard 
manure,  and  the  manipulations  needful  to  preserve  them,  universally 
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disseminated,  would,  I  believe,  add  annually  to  the  productive  re- 
sources of  Virginia  nearly  one  million  of  d^ollars.  All  around  us 
lie  unused  heaps  of  matter,  needing  but  the  magic  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  become  auriferous.  This  is  the  great  want,  and  could 
our  agricultural  schools  supply  it,  they  will  have  done  more  to  re- 
claim the  waste  lands  of  our  State  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

When  rumor  whispered:  "Gold  found  in  the  Black  Hills,"  the 
agency  of  emigration  societies  to  induce  the  migration  was  needless. 
Let  a  farmer,  here  and  there,  raise  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  tons  of  grass  per  acre,  by  the  help  of 
home-made  manures,  and  the  crowds  will  flock  to  the  low-priced 
lands  of  Virginia,  almost  as  ravenously  as  they  did  to  "The  Black 
Hills," 

In  this  crisis  of  our  history,  perhaps  more  impressively  than  in 
any  that  are  passed,  are  we  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  laying  a 
substantial  foundation  on  which  to  build  our  future.  The  pioneers, 
our  forefathers,  who  settled  the  country,  built  wisely  and  well,  and 
for  a  century  our  State  was  the  envy  of  the  world.  In  1860,  under 
the  lead  of  Ruffin  and  Newton,  even  the  very  "outside  row,"  beaten 
by  the  billows  of  ocean  and  bay,  drawing  from  nature's  laboratory 
the  lime  secreted  from  the  wate'rs  by  shell  fish,  as  it  was  borne  from 
the  rocks  blossomed  as  the  rose.  Now,  their  structure,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  has  been  rudely  skiken  by  convulsion.  The  new 
science  of  sociology,  the  new  philanthropy  of  "survivorship  of  the 
strongest,"  the  puritanic  cry  of  universal  education,  ring  in  the  new 
departure.  Material  development  has  become  a  necessity.  Our 
credit  wavers  under  professed  impecuniosity.  Our  sense  of  moral 
obligation  is  assailed  by  the  politicians  demand  for  readjustment. 
The  bright  pennon  inscribed  with  Virginia's  standard  of  public  vir- 
tue and  private  morality,  floating  gloriously  through  all  her  past,  is 
hawked  at.     Yet,  fear  not,  for 

"In  counsel  wise;  in  danger  self-possessed, 
Midst  trials  firm  ;  by  no  defeat  oppressed, 
She's  lived,  is  still  to  live  we  trust; 
She  may  not  die,  for  in  her  spirit  dust 
Would  sleep  hope,  faith  in  free  humanity, 
And  man  be  bound  in  hopeless  tyranny." 

The  "F.  F.  V."  was  nobly  won  in  the  struggle  lead  by  Washing- 
ton ;  though  the  theme  of  flippants  ridicule  in  later  years,  it  lost  none 
of  its  prestige,  when  from  cabin  and  mansion,  from  the  caboose  of 
the  fishing  schooner,  and  the  deck  of  the  man  of  war,  men  came  to 
the  sterner  struggle  under  Lee.  The  curtains  have  fallen  uoon  those 
scenes,  yet  the  spirit  which  reproduced  the  actors  of  1776,  in  1861 
is  immortal.  Abreast  of  the  most  advanced  in  every  pursuit  of  life 
to  which  their  minds  were  given  in  the  past,  why  doubt  the  fitness 
of  such  material,  to  win  success  for  all  that  pertains  to  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  our  State  in  the  future  ? 

If  without  the  fortune  and  leisure  to  pursue  the  abstruse  principles 
of  physic,  law  and  government,  or  to  fritter  life  away  in  manly  sports 
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and  festive  pleasures,  young  man  master  the  science  of  agriculture, 
become  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  plow,  of  the 
power  which  moves  the  pulley,  the  lever  and  the  wheel  ;  extract 
from  the  water,  the  forest,  the  soil,  the  treasures  they  contain,  and 
rebuilding  the  homes  around  whose  hearth-stones  memory  or  history 
may  tell  the  deeds  of  your  fathers,  lift  higher  and  higher  the  bright 
name  of  Virginia  ;  aye,  let  your  victories  of  peace,  won  by  labor, 
surpass  the  victories  of  your  fathers  won  by  the  sword,  even  as  the 
fashion  of  the  grace  of  patience  under  wrong,  and  fortitude  and  in- 
tegrity under  adversity,  is  tinged  with  a  bloom  more  lustrous  and 
lovely  than  that  which  glitters  on  the  sheen  of  the  epaulette  or  floats 
on  the  plume  of  the  mightiest  warrior. 

Devoted,  as  we  may  be,  to  the  literary,  festhetic  and  disciplinary 
advantages  of  classical  studies,  to  the  rich  fruits  which  have  ever  re- 
warded their  diligent  culture,  to  the  stores  of  wealth  contributed  by 
them,  to  language  and  rhetoric,  still  those  are  not  now  the  studies  of 
our  youth.  They  impart  no  fitness  to  deal  with  mutter,  no  skill  to 
the  artizan,  mechanic  or  farmer — the  classes  now  most  needed.  The 
practical  is  pre-eminently  our  necessity;  the  mechanic  arts  as  neces- 
sary to  build  up  our  fortunes  as  the  plow.  Home-made  machinery, 
the  skilled  workman  to  repair;  the  engineer  to  saw  and  to  thresh; 
the  joiner  to  build.  There  can  be  in  the  race  with  the  virgin  soda 
of  this  continent  no  successful  Competition  by  the  farmers  of  the 
"Seaboard"  without  these  adjuncts.  Then,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
era  of  material  development,  let  the  farmers'  efforts  be  to  raise  up  a 
generation  of  men  to  succeed  them,  imbued  with  t^ome  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  art  to  be  practised  ;  and  seeing  to  it  in  their 
day,  that  however  poor,  Virginia  shall  not  be  dishonored  ;  work  on  in 
full  assurance,  that  when  rightly  directed,  her  sons  have  the  capacity 
to  place  her  upon  the  level  with  the  highest  in  material  wealth,  as 
they  have  made  her  the  peer  of  the  noblest  in  moral  excellence  and 
intellectual  greatness.  B. 


The  Climax  Smutter. — Wm.  H.  "Wash,  esq.,  residing  near  Reidsville, 
N.  C.is  the  inventor  of  the  "Climax  Smut  Machine,"  which  is  intrinsical- 
ly the  superior  of  the  celebrated  "Ureka  Machine."  In  the  simplicity  of 
its  cousttuction,  in  its  cheapness,  and  for  the  superior  manner  iu  which 
it  cleans  the  grain,  the  "Climax"  will  stand  pre-eminent  before  any  un- 
prejudiced mind.  Last  week  we  had  (he  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Wash's 
Machine  undergo  a  most  extraordinary  test — some  of  the  filthiest  wheat 
passing  through  it,  which  was  cleansed  so  perfectly  that  not  a  single  atom 
of  filth  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  smut.  This  is  a  Southern  Machine,  in- 
vented by  a  Southern  man — then  why  not,  wheu  it  is  a  superior  article 
to  the  Northern,  buy  it?  Mr.  W.  ought  by  all  means  to  arrange 
with  some  Southern  manufacturer  to  build  his  smutter.  A  success 
would  certainly  attend  a  proper  effort  to  introduce  it. — Danville  Times. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  bushels  of  clover  seed 
are  annually  sent  from  this  country  to  Europe. 
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VEGETATION  IN  HIGH  LATITUDES. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  go  by  the  following  exceedingly  interesting  paper.  To 
ttoughtful  men  in  the  agricultural  calling  it  will  prove  suggestive;  and  what 
man  ia  that  calling  is  so  fully  advised,  in  respect  of  the  manifestations  surround- 
ing him,  as  to  be  independent  of  the  experience  and  labor  of  other  people? 

The  effects  of  climate  upon  vegetation  in  Norway  have  lately  beea 
made  a  subject  of  study  by  M.  Tisserand,  the  French  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. Some  facts  set  forth  in  a  report  which  contains  his  personal  obser- 
vations will  be  found  of  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  States. 

To  appreciate  the  phenomenal  modes  of  growth  exhibited  by  Norwegian 
cereals  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  capital,  Christiania,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  Southern  extremity  of  Norway,  is  on  the  sixtieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  or,  in  other  words,  no  further  from  the  pole  than  the 
most  southern  point  of  Greenland.  Nevertheless  it  is  found  possible  to 
raise  wheat  as  high  as  the  sixty-fourth  degree;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Hudson's  Strait,  while  oats  are  grown  as  far  north  as  the  sixty 
ninth  degree,  and*  barely  within  the  Arctic  circle.  These  broad  facts 
are  well  known,  and  commonly  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  but  it  is  to  more  specific  features  of  Scandinavian  vegetation 
that  we  would  direct  attention. 

The  most  striking  point  is  the  singular  precocity  of  the  native  grains 
and  the  short  period  required  for  perfect  ripening.  Wheat,  for  instance, 
sown  in  the  last  week  of  May  is  reaped  towards  the  end  of  August. 
The  native  grain,  indeed,  has  been  known  to  mature  in  seventy-four  days, 
but  about  one  hundred  and  five  are  demanded  by  the  varieties  imported 
from  southern  countries.  The  gain  in  the  latter  case  is  still  considerable, 
since  it  is  pointed  out  by  M.  Tisserand  that  in  Alsace,  where  the  mean 
temperature  is  sensibly  higher,  wheat  needs  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
days  for  ripening,  in  the  environ  of  Paris  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nine,  and  in  Algiers  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  For  barley  the  average 
duration  of  growth  at  Christiania  is  ninety  days,  but  seed  brought  from 
Alton,  on  the  seventieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  sown  in  Christiania 
has  come  to  maturity  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  Like  results  attended 
and  experiment  made  at  Vincennes,  where  oidinary  barley  exacts 
one  hundred  and  ninety  days  for  ripening.  Some  grain  imported 
from  Alten  was  shown  there  on  the  7th  of  April  and  harvested  on  the 
18th  of  June,  showing  a  gain  of  thirty  seven  days  on  the  French  cereal. 
Like  results  have  attended  experiments  carried  out  at  the  botonical 
garden  of  Christiania  in  the  case  of  corn,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  meadow 
grass. 

In  all  these  instances  it  was  demonstrated  that  seed  brought  from  the 
far  north  furnished  varieties  of  remar*kable  precocity,  which  only  lost 
there  advance  after  several  generations,  when  they  gradually  became 
acclimatized.  The  fact,  moreover,  is  recognized  in  the  current  practice 
of  Norwegian  farmers.  To  gain  days  on  the  usual  date  of  harvesting  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  in  a  country  where  frosts  arrive 
with  September,  and  often  hinder  grain  from  ripening.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  cereals  of  high  latitudes,  and  especially  Alten  barley, 
are  in  great  request  throughout  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  for  seed 
grain.  With  it  crops  can  be  got  in  twenty  or  thirty  days  earlier  during 
the  first  year ;  subsequently  the  difference  is  less,  and  after  three  or  four 
years  the  seed  must  be  renewed.  In  southern  Greenland,  likewise,  Alten 
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barley  is  used,  no  seed  grain  being  imported  from  countries  situated  below 
the  sixth-eighth  parellel.  The  farmers  of  Iceland,  too,  sow  barley  brought 
from  Alten'or  from  the  shores  of  the  White  sea.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  most  northern  provinces  of  Norway  are  the  great  purveyors  of  seed 
grain  to  other  cold  countries  lying  in  high  latitudes,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdom,  where  a  bad  crop  in  the  north  is 
accounted  a  national  calamity. 

The  rapid  development  of  plants  is  not  the  only  symptom  of  special  in- 
fluences and  conditions  belonging  to  an  arctic  or  subarctic  climate.  It 
appears  diat  cereals  imported  from  the  Southern  countries  of  Europe  and 
sown  in  Norway  gain  both  in  size  and  weight,  whereas  Norwegian  grain 
transferred  to  French  or  German  soil  loses  in  volume  and  density.  In 
the  case  of  barley  brought  from  Christiania  and  planted  at  Breslau, 
the  average  weight  of  the  grain  fell  25  per  cent.  M.  Tisserand  found 
that  it  was  hydrates  of  carbon  which  were  most  conspicuously  augmented 
in  the  tissues  of  Norwegian  vegetables.  It  is  therefore  a  reduction  of 
carbonic  acid  through  the  leaves  of  plants  which  seems  to  be  particularly 
accelerated  in  high  latitudes,  and  since  this  process  is  carried  out  under 
the  influence  of  light,  it  appears  reasonable  to  attribute  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  vegetation  in  Norway  to  ihe  persistence  of  the  solar  radiation 
through  the  long  days  of  summer.  It  is  estimated,  indeed,  that  the  sum 
of  heat  received  at  Alten  on  a  given  day,  when  the  sun  remains  twenty 
hours  above  the  horizon,  is  greater  than  that  radiated  over  northern 
Germany  within  the  same  terra  at  the  same  epoch,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  elevation  of  the  sun  in  the  latter  latitude. 

Other  observations  confirm  this  conclusion.  The  augmented  action  of 
light  during  a  brief  period  is  manifested  in  the  more  intense  coloring  of 
the  vegetation.  In  proportion  as  you  ascend  the  coast  in  Norway  you 
find  the  grain  of  a  deeper  hue.  The  white  semi-transparent  kernels  of 
Southern  wheat  grow  opaque  and  brown  ;  the  white  varieties  of  beans  be- 
come yellow,  brown  or  green.  A  like  tendency  to  emphasis  is  remarked  in 
the  green  tissues  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vegetables.  The  tints  of  flowers, 
likewise,  are  more  pronounced  ;  some  species,  which  are  white  or  a  pale 
buff  in  our  temperate  climate,  change  to  scarlet  or  gold  in  Norway.  Fi- 
nally, we  may  note  that  the  aroniatic  principles  of  plants  are  also  signally 
intensified  in  high  latitudes.  Celery  and  the  onion,  for  instance,  acquire 
a  savor  so  much  keener  that,  according  to  M.  Tisserand,  French  cooks 
coming  to  Stockholm  or  Christiania  are  forced  to  make  a  radical  change 
in  their  employment  of  those  vegetables,  The  most  fragrant  cummin 
seed  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the  above  named  district  of  Alten  on 
the  edge  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  the  lavender  and  mint  of  Drontheim 
are  far  richer  in  essential  oils  than  are  the  same  plants  grown  in  English 
soil.     We  may  add  that  Norwegian  tobacco  is  exceptionally  strong. 


Twelve  million  acres  of  forest,  it  is  estimated,  have  been  cut  down 
and  burned  in  the  United  States,  within  the  last  ten  years.  Much  of 
the  timber  is  used  for  fuel,  twenty-five  cities  being  on  record  as  consum- 
ing from  five  to  ten  thousand  acres  each.  Fences  and  railway  sleepers 
require  150,000  acres  per  annum.  The  timber  industry  employs  two 
hundred  thousand  men  and  $144,000,000  capital. 

Five  counties  in  California  have  over  19,500,000  grape  vines. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

DOES  WHEAT  TURN  TO  CHEAT? 

In  your  February  No.,  page  77,  the  statement  is  made  by  a  cor- 
respondent: "I  was  surprised  and  very  sorry  to  find  that  there  was  at 
this  day  an  intelligent  farmer  that  does  not  know  that  wheat  does 
not  turn  to  cheat."  If  this  assertion  be  true,  I  would  like  an  expla- 
nation of  the  following  facts:  1st.  In  1860,  I  scattered  straw  upon 
a  portion  of  a  wheat  field  in  the  month  of  February.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  cover  the  whole  field  with  straw,  but  continuous  wet 
■weather  prevented.  At  harvest,  the  land  covered  with  straw  yielded 
a  heavy  crop  of  cheat,  but  no  wheat,  while  the  residue  of  the  field 
yielded  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and  was  entirely  free  of  cheat.  If 
wheat  never  turns  to  cheat,  what  could  have  produced  such  a  result, 
the  land  being  of  similar  quality  and  seeded  with  the  same  kind  of 
wheat  ? 

2d.  In  1872,  I  had  10  acres  of  new-ground  land  which  had  been 
seeded  with  choice  wheat  the  preceding  Fall.  About  the  first  of 
May  it  promised  an  unusually  heavy  yield,  and  was  as  thrifty  as  any 
wheat  in  the  county.  During  the  month  of  May,  after  being  jointed, 
upwards  of  thirty  head  of  stock  belonging  to  a  neighbor  broke  down 
the  fence  and  fed  upon  the  wheat  for  several  hours,  and  a  few  days 
thereafter  they  enjoyed  a  similar  feast.  More  than  half  the  wheat 
was  nipped  off  below  the  joint.  The  wheat  soon  apparently  recov- 
ered from  its  depasturing,  but  at  harvest  all  that  portion  of  the  field 
which  had  been  grazed  yielded  nothing  but  cheat,  while  there  was 
no  cheat  upon  other  portions  of  the  field.  Instead  of  making  250 
bushels  of  wheat,  which  would  have  been  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
yield  to  be  expected,  it  yielded  only  120  bushels  of  wheat  and  280 
bushels  of  cheat. 

With  such  personal  experience,  does  it  evince  any  lack  of  intelli- 
gence to  believe  that,  while  wheat  never  turns  to  cheat  in  Alabama, 
it  may  sometimes  do  so  in  Virginia  ? 

Roanoke  county^  Va.  R.  B.  M. 


The  Position  of  the  American  Farmer. — F.  G.  E.,  in  Western 
Farm  Journal,  says  :  In  no  country  is  agriculture  so  despised  as  in  Ame- 
rica. The  Emperor  of  China  holds  the  plough  one  day  in  the  year  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  agriculture.  But,  says  the  fast  Yankee,  "China  is 
barbarous."  China  has  better  agriculture  than  America.  She  has  the 
largest  population,  the  longest  canal,  the  widest  bridge,  the  deepest  well, 
the  greatest  wall,  the  longest  avenue  of  large  trees  in  the  world — she 
dates  back  in  authentic  history  before  our  Christian  era — furnishes  a 
good  deal  of  our  best  scripture  sayings — but  is  barbarous.  A  tenant 
farmer  in  English  society  ranks  higher  than  a  proprietor  of  land  in 
America.  France  does  not,  like  America,  legislate  against  her  agricul- 
turists, but  leaves  them  free  and  untramraeled  and  is  commercially  very 
successful.  Her  agricultural  population  are  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
and  would  so  continue  if  political  demagogues  would  let  them.  Here  we 
have  demagogues  and  political  quacks  both  to  contend  with. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  W.  H.  WASH. 

I  was  at  a  little  gathering  of  Road  Commissioners  yesterday,  and  had 
■with  me  a  copy  of  the  Planter,  wiiich  I  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and 
have  secured  you  six  new  subscribers,  and  in  a  mouth  or  two  will  send 
you  10  or  12  more.  I  told  these  subscribers  that  if,  after  reading  the 
Planter  a  year,  they  did  not  receive  full  value  for  their  money,  I  would 
refund  out  of  ray  pocket.     *     *     * 

I  find  that  the  farmers  of  my  section  of  the  State  have  determined  to 
raise  more  grain,  grass  and  stock  and  less  tobacco.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  we  must  diversify  our  crops — to  plant  largely  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  grass  and  ether  crops  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The 
general  adaptation  of  this  policy  would  largely  reduce  the  aggregate  of 
the  tobacco  crop,  which  is  now  selling  for  less  thaq  the  cost  of  prcduc- 
tion.  Let  the  first  object  be  to  make  a  comfortable  living,  and  then  as 
much  surplus  as  possible  for  sale. 

Last  June  I  bought  of  Allison"  &  Addison  two  bushels  of  gerraaii  mil- 
let seed,  which  was  seeded  on  one  and  a  half  acres  of  laud.  In  about 
two  months  after  seeding,  it  was  cut  and  cured,  and  made  an  immense 
amount  of  excellent  hay.     I  consider  it  a  good  soiling  crop  on  rich  land. 

BeidwiUe,  N.  C.  Wm.  H.  Wash. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

KEEPING  VERMIN  OUT  OF  POULTRY-HOUSES. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  private  letter  : 

The  following  is  my  plan  for  keeping  my  poultry-houses  free  from 
aJl  vermin,  and  make  my  fowls  healthy  and  happy.  I  have  made  the 
roosts  movable,  and  done  awav  completely  with  nests  and  boxes. 
The  floor  is  spread  with  straw,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
clean  it  out  I  get  thp-  straw  set  on  tire.  It  is  always  damp  enough 
to  make  dense  smoke,  and  after  it  burns  enough  it  is  all  cleared  off, 
and  fresh  straw  put  down  in  which  the  bens  make  their  own  nests. 
I  find  they  very  seldom  wander  off.  and  are  perfectly  delij^hted  when 
they  find  their  weekly  house-cleaning  all  arranged.  I  do  not  think 
that  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  a  fowl  troubled  with  lice,  and 
when  thev  want  to  set  I  have  no  trouble  in  moving  them  to  a  house 
set  apart  for  incubation.  Mrs.  Jas.  DuxcaN. 

Gloucester  Co.,  Va. 


The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. — One  of  the  ablest  and  best 
journals,  published  monthly,  in  the  South  and  surpassed  by  no  agricul- 
tural journal  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to 
our  editorial  table. — Maryland  Farmer. 

South  Carolina  supplies  nearly  half  the  rice  produced  in  the  coub- 
try.  Georgia  is  next,  or  7,000,000  pounds  ahead  of  Louisiana.  Nearly 
all  the  rice  comes  from  these  three  States. 

Horace  Greeley's  estate,  which  was  inventoried  at  $206,000  short- 
ly after  his  death,  yields  little  more  than  S20,000  on  the  final  settlement. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
SEED  CORN. 

The  accepted  opinion  is  that  the  greatest  pains  must  be  taken  in 
selecting  seed  corn.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Sheridan  passed 
through  Rockfish  Gap,  on  towards  Charlottesville,  he  left  little  corn 
of  any  kind  in  his  wake.  Where  it  could  not  be  consumed  bv  the 
vandals  with  him,  it  was  thrown  on  the  ground  and  trampled  in  the 
mud.  Two  gentlemen,  near  Afton,  had  great  difficulty  in  findmg 
grain  enough  to  subsist  their  family,  stock,  t&c,  until  harvest.  The 
only  corn  they  had  was  a  cart  body  of  nubbins,  or  refuse  corn,  that, 
being  accidentally  covered  with  straw  at  some  point  on  their  pre- 
mises, eluded  the  keen  vision  of  the  enemy.  When  planting  time 
came,  they  selected  their  seed  from  this,  and  the  result  was  a  crop 
of  large,  well-matured  ears,  one  of  the  best  they  ever  raised.  This 
•will  go  to  show  that  select  seed  is  not  always  indispensable. 

Farmer. 

cftock  Jcpavtmcut. 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M    G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE.   BLACKSBURG.  VIRGINIA. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Among  those  breeds  of  cattle  remarkable  for  a  large  yield  of  milk  the 
Ayrshires  are  placed  by  common  consent.  Youatt  says  of  their  native 
region,  Ayrshire,  Scotland :  "  The  climate  is  moist,  but  mild,  and  the 
soil,  with  its  produce,  is  calculated  to  render  it  the  finest  dairy  county 
in  Scotland."  No  author  attempts  to  speak  with  absolute  precision  aa 
to  the  origin  of  this  breed,  although  it  is  certain  that  no  such  breed  was 
known  within  a  century,  and  within  that  period  of  time,  and  therefore 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  breed  has  been  formed. 
It  is  indeed  strange  that  in  no  case,  even  among  our  domestic  breeds  of 
the  most  recent  formation,  do  authors  or  men  of  science,  or  practical 
men,  agree  as  to  what  has  taken  place,  not  only  within  their  own  memo- 
ry, but  before  their  own  eyes  and  even  with  their  own  participation.  Yet 
men  are  impatient  of  any  expression  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  result 
of  their  researches  into  what  took  place,  as  they  themselves  urge,  many 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  even  long  before  the  first  man  appeared  upon 
the  earth.  It  is  our  opinion,  from  all  the  statements  taken  together,  that 
the  Ayrshire  cattle  were  formed  by  selections  of  the  best  natives  for 
crossing  with  the  Teeswater  Shorthorns,  and  then  inbreeding  these 
Lalt-bred  animals,  continually  selecting  the  best ;  though  the  selections 
may  have  been  often  unconsciously  made,  and  perhaps  without  any  view 
in  any  case  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  breed.     The  same  colors  pre- 
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vail  amr)ng  the  Ayrshires  as  among  the  Shorthorns,  aud  in  many  points 
their  affinity  is  displayed  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  scarcely  can  fail  to 
arrest  attention.  The  Ayrshires  are  small  and  smooth  and  neat  in  their 
forms,  with  long,  slender  heads,  tapering  to  the  muzzle ;  the  neek  stout 
where  it  joins  the  body,  but  slender  and  tajDering  at  the  setting  on  of 
the  head ;  the  horns  are  small,  crooked,  but  neat  and  waxy  in  charac- 
ter, their  fore  ribs  rather  com]  res=ed,  and  the  bottom  line  of  the  carcass 
sloping  rather  upwards  from  the  place  of  the  udder  to  the  brisket.  Look- 
ing through  the  twist  from  behind,  the  thighs  seem  rather  wide  apart, 
and  somewhat  thin  and  flabby.  The  udder  is  not  very  large  nor  fleshy, 
nor  too  dependent,  but  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  feel.  Nor  are  the  cows 
disfigured  by  those  great  unseemly  and  sometimes  very  inconvenient  teats, 
which  mar  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  best  Shorthorns.  We  shall  take 
no  notice  of  the  escutcheon,  inasmuch  as  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  The  skin  is  soft,  elastic,  and  thickly 
covered  with  glossy,  pleasant-feeling  hair.  When  the  cows  are  done 
milking  they  take  on  fat  reasonably  well,  and  the  quality  of  their  beef 
is  unexceptionable,  being  juicy,  well  marbled,  sparkling  and  tender. 
Select  Ayrshires  may  readily  be  found  yielding  from  900  to  1.000  gal- 
lons of  milk  in  a  year.  The  few  individuals  yielding  largely  more  than 
this  must  be  regarded  as  wholly  exceptional  in  character.  A  carefully* 
selected,  well-attended  dairy  of  moderate  size  may  average  700  gallons, 
but  take  them  as  they  come,  a  dairy  of  one  hundred  cows  could  scarcely 
be  made  by  any  management  to  yield  above  550  gallons  average  per 
cow.  Their  milk  is  of  medium  richness,  from  Sir  to  4  gallons  yielding 
one  pound  of  butter ;  but  the  skim-milk  is  more  valuable  than  that 
of  any  other  cow,  from  the  imperfect  separation  of  fat  globules  with 
the  cream.  It  is  white,  not  blue,  and  more  desirable  for  family  use 
than  any  other.  On  account  of  this  same  quality  of  the  milk  and  the 
large  percentage  of  casein  or  cheese-forming  matter,  these  cattle  are  espe- 
cially valuable  in  a  dairy  where  that  product  is  a  principal  object.  As 
general  purpose  or  family  cows,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  should  be 
preferred  to  the  Ayrshires.  They  are  good  mothers,  and  bring  up 
their  ofl^spring  well.  When  we  consider  their  beauty,  their  gentleness, 
and  their  excellent  milking  qualities  united  to  fattening  disposition 
above  the  average  of  good  milkers  ;  their  satisfactory  tardiness  and 
capacity  to  do  well  on  pastures  of  moderate  fertility,  and  their  fair 
average  longevity,  we  have  often  thought  it  strange  this  breed  has  not 
increased  more  rapidly  in  America.  In  many  parts  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  North  Carolina  they  might  be  substituted,  especially  in  those 
dairies  which  supply  milk  daily  to  the  city  markets,  for  natives  and  other 
breeds  with  great  advantage.  In  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania they  are  better  known,  and  more  highly  appreciated.  In  im- 
proving natives  for  the  uses  above  pointed  out,  the  Ayrshire  bulls  may 
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be  used  with  success.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  calf  of  a  wretch- 
ed native  cow  by  any  sort  of  improved  bull  is  g.)ing  to  be  any  great  ad- 
vance on  her  mother ;  but  if  the  best  natives  are  selected,  haviug  quali- 
ties and  disposition  as  nearly  like  those  of  the  thoroughbred  bull  to 
which  they  are  to  be  bred  as  can  be  found,  then  a  marked  and  rapid 
improvement  may  be  looked  for.  But  let  him  who  would  impiove 
live  stock  of  any  sort  remember  that  it  can  only  be  eflected  by  con- 
stant care  and  attention,  with  liberal  feeding  and  continual  selection 
of  the  best,  weeding  out  every  inferior  specimen  with  unsparing  vigi- 
lance. 


ITEMS. 

The  Winter  season  is  one  of  inactivity  in  live  stock  circles,  but  with 
the  return  of  Spring,  now  at  band,  we  may  expect  that  business  will  re- 
vive.    There  is  a  great  scarcitv  of  money  still ;  nobody  knows  why:  and 
very  many  financial  failures  which   nobody  can  explain.     Gold,  that 
"ignis  fatuus,"  has  declined  nearly   to  par.     There  was  a  vast  yield  of 
agricultural  produce  for  the  year,  and,  according  to  the  maxims,  money 
ought  to  have  been  plenty  and  business   brisk.     Let  farmers  not  think 
that  all  the  hard   times  fall  to  them.     Read  the  daily  list  of  financial 
failures  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  circles,  and   know  the  con- 
trary .     What  is  the  matter  with  business  ?     Who  can  tell  ?     The  learned 
Professor  of  that  science— falsely  so-called— political  economy,  is  ready 
with  his  maxim,  but  he  knows  less  than  nothing  about  it.     We  shall  not 
undertake  to  say  whether  the  coming  year  is  to  be  better  or  worse  than 
that  which  is  past ;  we  don't  know ;  but  this  we  do  know,  "Seed  time 
harvest  shall  not  fail,"  and  the  intelligent  and  industrious  farmer  is  in 
no  danger  of  wanting  for  the  necessities,  nay,  even  for  the  comforts  of 
life  just  yet ;  and  furthermore,  as  a  rule,  that  farmer  who  keeps  the  best 
stock  and  gives  it  the  most  liberal  and  watchful  care,  will  be  least  iu 
danger  of  want.     As  the  Spring  opens  and  the  breeding  season  begins, 
we  earnestly  advise  all  Hirmers  to  take  more  than  usual  care  to  select 
the  best  males  to  breed  from.     The  very  best  blood  can  now  be  had  at 
very  low  prices,  and  now  is  the  time  to  obtain  it.     When  the  pressure 
of  the  times  goes  by,  the  prices  will  assuredly  advance.     Now,  we  re- 
peat, is  the  time  to  buy  good  thoroughbred  stock  of  every  kind.     If  you 
have  no  money,  sell  something  you  can  do  without  and  buy  good  stock. 
It  is  ruinous  to  be  burdened  with   the  support  of  inferior  animals  in 
times  of  stringency  in  the  money  markets  and  general  depression  in  busi- 
ness.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  attempt  to  carry  a  horde  of  un- 
profitable beasts  over  such  a  season,  has  driven  thousands  of  farmers  to 
the  wall.     It  is  in  just  such  times  that  the  best  only   will  pay  for  their 
keep.     This  is  the  farmers'  golden  rule.  Breed  only  from  thoroughbred 
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males.  This  thing  has  ruined  many  a  farmer :  Attempting  to  keep  al- 
ways that  sort  of  stock  which  pays  best  at  the  particular  time,  and  as 
soon  as  a  depression  of  prices  comes,  to  sell  off  at  any  cost  and  buy  an- 
other sort  which  may  be  temporarily  the  subiect  of  a  speculative  demand. 
Select  according  to  your  best  judgment  the  sort  of  stock  which  is  best 
suited  to  your  situation  and  circumstances,  and  stick  to  that  sort.  The 
best  time  to  buy  what  you  want  is  not  in  the  face  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  a  speculative  demand,  but  watch  your  chances  when  demand  is 
slack  and  prices  are  low.  By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  sell  your  in- 
crease, you  will  almost  surely  experience  a  reaction,  and  your  first  offer- 
ings will  find  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices  on  a  rising  market.  A 
friend  recently  made  this  rpmark  to  us  in  presence  of  several  gentlemen? 
"I  never  knew  anybody  who  dabbled  in  blooded  stock  but  lost  money 
in  it."  To  which  we  replied,  "  Whoever  knew  anybody  who  'dabbled' 
in  anything  to  make  money  by  it?"  To  make  money  out  of  anything, 
several  things  are  necessary — money  to  put  into  it;  information  as  to 
how  to  invest  it;  industry  and  good  sense  to  manage  it.  You  can't 
make  money  by  "dabbling."     That's  what's  the  matter. 


The  milk  of  the  cow  weighs  very  nearly  8i  pounds  to  the  gallon  ;  ex- 
pressed in  decimals,  8.48  pounds  may  be  taken  as  the  standard.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  mode  of  stating  the  result,  the  following  are  correct 
analyses  of  several  sorts  of  milk : 

Cow.    Mare.  Ewe. 
Flesh  formers  or  caseine 4.05      3.40     4.50 

15      .    ,        „     ,       .n,f  (Butter 3.80      2.50     4.20 

Respiratory  food  and  fat  formers,  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^ ^^-      3  52     5,00 

Mineral  matter  or  ash O.GO      0.53     0.86 

The  facts  set  forth  in  these  analyses  cannot  be  accepted  as  perfectly  ac- 
curate and  exact,  though  they  are  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes. 
Those  elements  of  the  food  which  contain  nitrogen  are  called  flesh 
formers,  and  they  only  are  capable  of  producing  flesh,  but  these  substances 
may  be  and  are  partly  split  up  in  the  system  so  as  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  fat  and  the  combustion  of  respiration.  Those  elements  of 
the  food  not  containing  nitrogen,  but  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  are  called  respiratory  food  or  fat  formers.  They  cannot  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  flesh,  and  are  used  up  in  the  combustion  of  res- 
piration to  supply  animal  heat  and  maintain  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  the  surplus  is  stored  up  in  the  system  in  the  form  of 
accumulated  fat.  The  mineral  matter  or  ash  in  the  food  forms  part  of 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  and  its  presence  is  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  every  vitalized  cell,  the  modus  operandi  not  being  well  under- 
stood in  this  last  case.    A  practical  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  the  above 
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analyses  of  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  young  animal,  is  to  observe  the 
ratio  existing  between  the  different  divisions  of  the  food  elements.  It 
will  be  seen  that  fat  formers  are,  to  flesh  formers,  very  nearly  as  two  to 
one,  while  non-combustible  minerals  amount  to  a  little  over  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  If  then  the  young  animal  is  to  be  fed  artificially,  its  food 
should  be  so  prepared  that  the  elements  may  be  present  in  proper  pro- 
portion. In  matured  animals  the  proportion  of  fat  formers  may  be  in- 
creased with  advantage,  unless  the  animal  is  undergoing  severe  exercise 
at  work,  in  which  case  the  waste  of  flesh  elements  is  more  rapid,  and 
must  be  provided  for. 


Oysters,  like  all  other  good  things,  are  undergoing  a  rapid  reduction 
in  quality  and  corresponding  rise  in  price  under  the  ravages  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization.  It  has  been  our  great  privilege  to  spend  the  Winter 
annually,  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  we  are  personally  cognizant  of  the  dire  effects  of  over-fishing. 
The  herring  and  shad  fisheries  are  practically  destroyed.  Terrapins  are 
scarcely  to  be  had  any  more.  Wild  fowl  are  scarce  and  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  now  oysters  are  being  taken  at  such  a  rate,  that  a  few  decades 
must  suffice  for  their  practical  extinction.  We  do  most  sincerely  trust 
that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  will  not  adjourn  without  passing  some 
effective  laws  to  restrict  this  waste,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  derive  a 
handsome  revenue  from  this  invaluable  public  domain.  Neglect  of  this 
magnificent  asset  is  scarcely  less  than  criminal  in  a  State  over-burdened 
with  debt  and  more  or  less  disposed  to  hearken  to  the  disreputable  cry 
of  repudiation.  But,  we  have  promised  to  say  no  more  on  this  head. 
After  the  great  message  of  Governor  Kemper  and  the  great  speech  of 
Governor  Holliday  and  the  powerful  published  letters  of  Colonel  Bev- 
erly, our  little  battery  can  afford  to  be  silent.  Let  us  say  this  to  persons 
interested  outside  of  Virginia,  however,  Repudiation  is  dead  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  indeed,  it  was  never  alive,  only  certain  demagogues  wanted  office. 
But  take  notice  of  this  too,  ye  outsiders,  you  can't  get  our  oysters  any 
more  without  paying  for  them  ;  nor  insiders  either  if  the  Legislature 
can  let  alone  politics  long  enough  to  attend  to  this  matter  as  it  deserves* 
If  there  be  anybody  who  thinks  this  matter  of  little  moment,  it  is  only 
because  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  When  we  get  that  "Bureau  of 
Statistics,"  it  will  be  its  duty  to  force  these  facts  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  public.  There  is  an  immense  property  here  be- 
longing absolutely  to  the  State,  and  we  verily  believe  that  nine  legisla- 
tors out  of  every  ten  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 


Dr.  Harris,  of  Culpeper,  has  had  his  entire  flock  of  sheep  destroyed 
by  dogs,  and  he  has  no  recourse  nor  remedy.     It  is  a  gross  outrage  and 
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shame  that  none  has  been  provided  by  law.  It  don't  suit  the  white 
coujuiune  and  its  black  tool.  It  suits  them  to  make  forcible  levy  on 
every  decent  man's  purse  to  school  their  brats  and  support  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  rotton  dead-headism  annually,  but 
it  don't  suit  them  to  pay  for  the  sheep  their  infernal  starvling  curs  de- 
stroy. It  don't  suit  those  who  want  office  to  offend  this  obscene  mob, 
and  so  it  is  there  is  no  dog-law.  Delegate  Shelburne  has  gotten  a  dog- 
law  for  the  county  of  Montgomery,  whei-e  hitherto  the  dogs  are  to  the 
sheep  as  one  hundred  to  one  ;  farmers,  please  mark  that. 


The  choice  of  a  stallion  to  breed  from  the  coming  Spring  is  a  matter 
that  many  farmers  must  decide  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Remember 
the  model  of  the  agricultural  horse,  15^  hands  high,  weight,  1200  pounds. 
He  must  be  perfectly  sound  and  perfectly  free  from  ill  temper  and  vice. 
The  greater  the  number  of  his  ancestors  known  to  possess  the  size,  style, 
and  qualities  desired,  the  greater  the  certainty  that  these  qualities  will 
be  reproduced  in  the  next  generation.  There  are  a  great  number  of  su- 
perior stallions  now  in  Vii'ginia,  and  the  farmer  who  has  any  system  of 
breeding  fixed  in  his  mind,  can  hardly  fail  to  get  what  he  wants.  Any 
neighboi'hood  which  may  be  without  a  good  stallion,  can  get  what  they 
■want  from  Messrs.  I'icklin,  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  who  offer  to  let 
stallions  to  clubs  or  responsible  individuals  on  very  moderate  terms. 
They  have  some  of  the  heavy- draught  Percheron-Xorman  and  Clydes- 
dale sorts,  as  well  as  thoroughbred  race  horses,  and  thoroughbred  trot- 
ting stock,  and  superior  well  bred  saddle  horses,  for  the  excellence  of  all 
which  we  can  personally  vouch. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Xew  York  to  abolish  the  city  col- 
lege, which  is  the  capstone  of  their  public  school  system,  on  the  ground 
that  it  can  only  be  availed  of  by  a  few,  and  is  supported  by  general  tax. 
ation.  We  hail  with  gratification  anything  calculated  to  harm  the  per- 
nicious doctrine  of  State  education.  Yet  this  is  the  best  institution  of  its 
class  in  this  country,  and  the  argument  directed  against  it  is  thoroughly 
communistic.  It  is  certain  that  the  parents  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men  educated  there  pay  no  taxes  for  any  purpose. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  how  many  men,  apparently  intelligent,  are  pos- 
sessed by  what  may  be  termed  the  Messenger  craze.  The  horse  literature 
of  the  flay  abounds  in  evidences  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons 
who  imagine  that  all  trotting  excellence  depends  upon  descent  from  Im- 
ported Messenger,  and  that  the  very  many  and  very  great  trotters,  so 
descended,  owe  their  superiority  simply  to  this  fact  and  not  at  all  to  the 
fact  that  they  trace  through  several  generations  of  trained  trotters  before 
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they  reach  Messenger,  This  is  simple  nonsense.  Qualities  which 
Messenger  possessed  he  was  able  to  transmit,  that  is  to  say,  extraordi- 
nary  stoutness  and  speed,  but  he  was  not  possessed  of  any  excellence  as 
a  trotter,  and  could  not  have  transmitted  that  excellence  to  his  get.  It 
is  a  physiological  law  that  the  qualities  and  personal  traits  of  any  sire 
are  diluted  and  lost  as  they  descend  through  succeeding  generations, 
whereas  none  of  Messenger's  descendants,  nearer  to  him  than  the  third  gen- 
eration, have  been  the  greatest  trotters. 

Many  men  appear  to  think  in  this  style,  "This  horse  is  a  great  trot- 
ter, because  at  the  fifth  place  in  his  ancestral  line  stands  Imported  Mes- 
senger ;"  utterly  ignoring  the  fact  that  his  immediate  progenitors  were 
trotters  of  the   highest  excellence.     The  great  trotting  qualities  now 
found  among  the  descendants  of  Messenger  have  been  developed  by  cul- 
tivation and  intensified   by  inbreeding,  and  are  by  no  means  inherited 
from  Messenger.     A  vast  deal  of  the  Messenger  in  many  of  the  trotting 
pedigrees  has  been  put  in  by  deliberate  lying,  and  much  more  of  it  rests 
on  evidence  of  the  most  worthless  sort— as,  for  instance,  that  story  about 
Ethan  Allen's  dam  being  a  Messenger  mare.     There  are  some  who  carry 
thi3  thing  so  far  that  they  do  not  believe  there  is,  or  ever  was,  any  great 
trotter,  or  ever  will  be  one,  not  in  some  way  descended  from  this  great 
horse.     If  a  horse  can  trot  fast  and  last  long,  he  is  a  Messenger ;  if  ho 
is  a  Messenger  he  can  trot  fast  and  last  long  ;  if  he  has  one  two-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  "  njagic  blood,"'  that  accounts  for  all  great  qualities 
and   performances,     If  he  cannot  be  traced  to  Messenger,  and  can  be 
run  back  to  the  tenth   ancestor  of  Messenger,  that  fixes  it.     All   men 
most  willingly  believe  that  which  they  wish  to  be  true,  especially  if  there 
is  money  in  it.     The  essential  qualities  of  speed  and  endurance  can  be 
derived  from  any  good  English  race-horse,  or  either  of  the  Oriental  sub- 
breeds,  Arabians,  Barbs,  Turks,  &c.     Trotting  is  a  natural  gait  with 
horses,  and  if  trained  in  that  gait,  horses  possessing  the  qualities  of  speed 
and  endurance,  can  be  made  fast  trotters  ;  and  by  breeding  horses,  so  ed- 
ucated and  developed,  to  mares  like  themselves,  especially  in  the  bands 
of  breeders  sufiiciently  experienced  and  skilled  to  practice  inbreeding 
without  loss  of  vigor,  a  race  of  trotters  may   be  developed,  and  their 
speed  in  that  gait  brought  to  the  highest  attainable  point.     The  habit 
of  attaching  more  importance  to  ancestors,  from  five  to  twenty  genera- 
tions back  than  to  the  latest  crosses  in  the  pedigree,  is  not  only  pure  fol- 
ly, but  very  mischievous  folly.  The  class  of  writers  whom  we  are  review- 
ing are  simply  employing  their   pens  to  "write  up"  certain  stock,  and 
thoughtless  and  inexperienced  breeders  are  much  misled  by  them.     Pedi- 
grees themselves  are  very  imperfect  records,  and  one  reason  breeders  of 
long  experience,  who  have  seldom  gone  outside  of  their  own  animals  for 
a  cross,  produce  so  uniformly  the  best  results  is,  that  they  are  oerfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  characteristics  of  every  anc-     -•  of  their  br€  il- 
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ing  animals  for  several  generations,  and  know  all  the  weak  points,  which 
they  are  wise  enough  rigidly  to  avoid  and  weed  out.  Almont 
Volunteer  and  Messenger  Duroc  get  trotters,  not  because  they  have  Mes- 
senger for  an  ancestor,  but  because  they  are  Almont  Volunteer  and  ]Mes- 
seuger  Duroc,  and  the  qualities  they  transmit  are  inherited  by  them 
from  their  immediate  progenitors.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  colt  to  train 
for  a  trotter,  let  his  sire  and  dam  be  trotters  of  the  first  class ;  and  if  the 
same  be  true  of  grand  sire  and  grand  dam,  never  mind  about  whether 
Messenger  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  line  or  not.  Give  us  a  colt  whose  sire 
and  dam,  and  grand-sire  and  grand-dam  were  all  four  trotters,  if  they 
possessed  all  of  them  the  same  strain  of  blood  so  much  the  belter,  and 
we  will  have  faith  in  the  future  of  that  colt ;  but  if  his  sire  and  dam 
could  not  trot,  no  matter  if  his  grand-sire  and  grand-dam  were  son  and 
daughter  of  Messenger,  the  colt  stands  no  more  chance  of  being  a  great 
trotter  than  the  first  horse  you  meet  on  the  highway. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  prepotency  in  the  matter  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  gait  is  very  strongly  exhibited  by  the  male  as  a  rule  among 
horses. 


In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  Lawes,  the  great  English  experimenter, 
makes  this  unequivocal  declaration  :  "A  chemist  has  nnich  to  karn  be- 
fore he  can  place  an  absolute  value  on  commercial  manure."  If  there  is 
any  body  living  who  ought  to  know  what  a  chemist  can  or  cannot  do  in 
this  business,  it  is  Mr.  Lawes,  who  has  spent  fifty  years  in  experimenting, 
both  in  laboratory  and  field,  with  every  species  of  manure,  and  has  em- 
ployed the  best  chemists  in  the  world  to  do  his  work.  We  make  bold 
to  say  not  only  that  he  ought  to  know,  but  that  he  does  know.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  body  who  knows  anything  about  it  to  doubt  that 
it  is  impossible,  by  analysis,  to  determine  the  cost  or  value  of  these  ma- 
nures. A  far  more  interesting  poiut  in  Mr.  Lawes'  letter  is  that  he  has 
demonstrated  that,  in  the  vegetative  organs  of  plants,  soda  may  take  the 
place  of  potash,  but  not  so  in  the  ripened  seed.  In  the  root,  stem  and 
leaf  of  grass,  potash,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been  substituted  by  soda  in 
his  experiments.  Until  we  understand  the  relations  between  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  salts  and  the  other  elements  combined  together  in  or- 
ganic matter,  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  profit  by  the  fact  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Lawes,  to  the  fullest  extent.  With  unexampled  industry,  this 
gentleman  has  pursued  his  object  of  extending  and  strengthening  the 
basis  of  induction  in  agricultural  science ;  without  regard  to  expense, 
and  unmindful  of  opposition  and  contemptuous  treatment  on  the  part  of 
certain  men  of  ^eience.  hehas  persevered  w^ith  true  British  pluck  and  en- 
diirance,  and  to-day  he  has  his  reward.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  a^  the 
fruit  of  his  labor  begins  to  be  recognized  as  of  immense  value,  he  i-rows 
old,  and  only  after  his  death  will  his  reputation  reach  its  zenith.     Hap- 
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pily,  the  good  men  do  lives  after  them.  Not  only  will  the  good  Mr. 
Lawes  has  done  live  after  him,  but  his  great  work  will  continue  to  bear 
fruit  long  after  he  is  gone  fiom  among  men.  Twenty-five  years  after 
he  is  dead,  it  will  begin  to  be  perceived  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  useful  men  of  the  past  half  century  was  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rotham- 
stead,  England. 


We  hope  shortly  to  publish  some  important  English  papers  on  the 
"dead  meat"  trade,  or  as  we  would  prefer  to  call  it,  perhaps,  the  trade 
in  ice-preserved  beef,  between  this  country  and  E  igland.  We  have  al- 
ready frequently  called  attention  to  this  great  business.  In  order  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it,  we  must  improve  our  stock.  We  must  not  loJe 
sight  of  the  fact  that  all  other  sorts  of  meat,  as  well  as  beef,  may  be 
successfully  shipped  to  any  point  in  the  world  where  there  may  exist  a 
demand  for  it.  We  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if,  by  the  end  of  an- 
other decade,  beef  has  touched  prices,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
currency  and  general  prices  of  commodities,  better  than  we  have  before 
realized  in  America.  Beef  fit  to  go  abroad  cannot  be  produced  on  the 
great  cattle  ranges  West  and  Southwest.  Nor  is  this  all :  The  supply  of 
the  bad  sort  they  can  produce  there  will  diminish  materially  within  ten 
years.  We  know  whereof  we  speak  when  we  say  there  are  climatic,  rea- 
sons operating  against  improvement  in  quality  which  cannot  be  over- 
come by  these  people.  Whereas,  the  native  grasses  of  those  regions  will 
not  stand  close  grazing,  nor  will  better  sorts  thrive  in  that  climate  and 
soil.  Besides  all  which,  the  transportation  is  bound  to  reach  a  more 
equitable  basis  in  favor  of  the  East.  Are  we  not  encouraged  to  improve 
our  cattle  ? 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

BEST  BREED  OF  SHEEP  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

At  the  risk  of  wearyiug  you  and  your  readers,  for  it  will  take  time 
and  space,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  what  sheep  are  best  adapted  to 
Virginia. 

I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  we  want  a  sheep  that  will  ensure 
us  a  maximum  of  profit  in  all  the  products  of  the  genus  sheep,  for  the 
minimum  of  reasonable  care  and  attention.  (Not  a  sheep  that  will  yield 
this  without  any  care  or  attention,  for  this  would  be  unreasonable.  There 
is  no  such  sheep.) 

We  want  generally  in  our  State,  a  sheep  that  combines,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  hardiness  and  healthiness  (vigorous  constitution)  of  the  native  breed, 
the  gregariousness  (capability  of  being  kept  in  large  Hocks)  of  the  merino, 
the  wool-bearing  capacity  of  the  Cotswold  and  Leicester,  the  weight, 
early  maturity  and  readiness  to  fatten  at  any  age  of  Oxforddowns,  and 
tenderness,  palatableness  and  firmness  of  texture  of  Southdown  mutton. 
We  want  also  fecundity,  if  multiplicity  of  offspring  can  be  obtained  with- 
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out  loss  of  size  and  quality.  To  secure  the  latter,  we  want  good  mothers, 
docile,  fond,  an<l  good  milkers,  that  will  respond  in  quantity  of  nourish- 
ing milk,  to  the  ainoimt  of  feed  given. 

Cotswulds,  best  known  of  the  heavy,  long-wool  English  breeds,  give  no 
wool — a  heavy  fleece — long,  staple,  and  fine  or  coarse,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  Leicester  blood.  They  are  measurably  prolific — the  owner 
can  count  on  raising  one  lamb  to  the  ewe  with  careful  attention.  They 
are  tolerably  good  mothers.  They  are  not  generally  remarkable  for 
early  maturity.  They  do  not  fatten  well  under  general  management 
when  very  young,  as  any  one  can  verify  for  himself  by  taking  a  lot  of 
them  to  the  New  York  market  and  attempting  to  sell  them  by  the  side 
of  dark-faced  lambs  of  the  same  apparent  condition.  They  are  not 
hardy,  at  least  for  Virginia  farmers  generally,  as  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  their  Cutswold  and  grade  Cotswold  lambs  die;  and  though,  when 
older,  they  take  on  fat  very  rapidly  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
they  seem  to^fatteu  too  rapidly,  as  so  many  of  the  fattest  and  finest  breed 
lie  down  and  die  without  any  assignable  reason,  except  excessive  fat. 
Their  mutton  is  to  Southdown  mutton,  when  thoroughly  fattened,  what 
Chester-white  pork  is  to  Berkshire — too  grossy  fat — and  is  very  coarse  in 
the  grain.  Their  combing  wool  is  not  suited  for  general  use  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  our  Virginia  manufactories — being  used  to  best  advantage  iu 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  cloths,  for  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  a  more  limited  demand  than  for  medium  goods,  and  consequent- 
ly we  find  a  more  limited  demand  for  combing  than  for  medium  wool. 
The)'^  cannot  be  kept  in  large  flocks,  nor  confined  to  narrow  pastures,  on 
account  of  delicacy  of  constitution  and  consequent  liability  to  disease. 
They  demand  for  perfection  the  close,  heavy  blue  grass  and  greensward 
sod  of  limestone  countries,  rolling  and  well  drained  naturally,  and  hence 
they  do  well  on  mountain  slopes  and  iu  the  great  valley.  But  in  the 
great  body  of  our  State,  we  have  thinner  and  more  irregular  pastures, 
and  hence  must  have  a  sheep  that  is  more  active  and  can  endure  occa- 
sional neglect  without  fatal  or  highly  injurious  effects,  and  has  vigor 
enough  of  constitution  to  withstand  the  effects  of  sudden  changes  of  ex- 
treme temperature  and  severe  drouth. 

Of  the  Southdown,  we  tell  about  all  its  excellences,  when  we  say  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  mutton  sheep  in  the  world.  The  lambs,  when  reared 
on  sufficiently  rich  pastures,  and  sufficiently  and  tenderly  enough  cared 
for,  are  rajiidly  brought  forward,  and  command  the  highest  price  in  the 
market.  The  lambs  are  very  delicate,  more  so  than  Cotswolds,  when 
very  young;  their  fecundity  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Cotswolds,  and  they 
are  not  attentive,  fond  mothers.  Their  weight  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Cotswolds  either  in  mutton  or  wool,  and  the  wool  is  genuine  short  wool — 
not  a  middle  wool  as  classed  at  the  agricultural  fairs.  They  can  be  kept 
in  but  little  larger  flocks  than  Cotswolds,  and  require  the  same  rich  and 
nutritious  pastures. 

The  Oxforddowns,  with  dark  faces,  resemble  the  Cotswolds  in  fleece 
and  mutton,  and  the.Southdowns  in  character  of  lambs.  They  are  hardy 
and  prolific;  require  the  richest  of  feed  and  pasture  to  reach  perfection. 
Though  recognized  by  Randal  and  Spooner  as  having  attained  to  the 
position  of  a  distinct  breed,  there  is  still  some  dispute  among  the  English 
as  to  whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  position. 

As  to  Shropshire  or  Shropshiredown  sheep,  as  they  are  not  much  known 
in  our  State,  I  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spooner^ 
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Mr.  Randal,  and  distinguished  breeders  in  England  and  America,  with 
English  agricultural  papers.  The  Field,  the  country  gentleman's  news- 
paper, England,  says,  "  Although  a  comparatively  recent  breed,  these 
valuable  sheep  are  probably  more  widely  disseminated  than  any  other, 
and  merit  increasing  attention,  as  ihey  possess  many  sterling  qualities. 
Sufficient  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  the  Shropshire  sheep,  though 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  are  at  the  present  widely  spread  and 
much  valued.  We  know  of  no  breed  so  prolific;  the  increase  in  all 
cases  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  often  materially,  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  land,  as  yielding  nourishing  or  inferior  food.  On  an  average, 
if  the  ewes  are  well  cared* for  before  and  during  the  time  the  ram  is  with 
them,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  twins  may  be  looked  for,  and  when  Shrop- 
shire rams  are  put  upon  long-w'ool  ewes,  the  increase  is  much  greater. 
This  prolific  tendency  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  not  with 
the  Shropshire  as  with  some  of  the  larger  breeds,  that  a  fine  single  lamb 
is  more  esteemed  than  a  double.  The  ewes  are  good  mothers,  and  can 
do  justice  to  their  offspring.  Next,  the  Shropshire  is  a  hardy  sheep, 
suitable  for  a  large  range  of  soils,  standing  moisture  better  than  severe 
cold,  and  capable  of  close  folding  without  sensible  loss  of  size.  The 
yield,  both  of  mutton  and  wool,  is  far  greater  than  from  the  Southdown. 
Hampshire  may  arrive  at  greater  weight,  but  they  require  more  time; 
the  proportion  of  bone  and  offal  is  greater,  and  the  wool  much  less.  It 
is  no  uncommon  event  to  find  a  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep  yielding  an 
average  of  seven  pounds  a  fleece.  The  quality  of  meat,  both  from  fine- 
ness of  texture,  presence  of  fat  in  the  tissues,  and  rich  dark  color,  is  fully 
equal  to  the  best  Southdowns.  With  generous  treatment,  Shropshire 
lambs  can  be  brought  out  in  May,  weighing  80  pounds;  cases  could  be 
cited  where  more  has  been  done ;  but  we  speak  of  what  is  possible  where 
the  land  is  heavily  stocked. 

Mr.  Randal  quotes  Professor  Wilson:  "  In  our  early  records  of  sheep- 
farming,  Shropshire  is  described  as  possessing  a  peculiar  and  distinct  va- 
riety of  sheep,  to  which  the  name  of 'Morfe  Common'  sheep  was  given, 
from  the  locality  to  which  the  breed  was  principally  confined.  In  1792, 
when  the  Bristol  Wool  Society  procured  as  much  information  as  possible 
concerning  sheep  in  England,  they  reported  as  follows  in  reference  to  the 
Morfe  Common  breed  :  *  On  Morfe  Common,  near  Bridgeworth,  which 
contains  about  600,000  acres,  there  are  about  10,000  sheep  kept  during 
the  Summer  months,  which  produce  wool  of  a  superior  quality.  They 
are  considered  a  native  breed — are  black-faced  or  brown,  or  a  spotted- 
faced,  horned  sheep,  little  subject  to  either  rot  or  scab.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  stock  from  which  the  present  Shropshiredowns 
have  sprung.  As  the  county  advanced,  and  the  breeds  became  valuable 
for  their  carcasses,  as  well  as  their  fleeces,  the  Morfe  Common  breed  was 
crossed  with  other  breeds,  but  more  particularly  with  the  long-wooled 
Leicesters  and  Cotswolds,  or  the  short-wooled  Southdowns.  The  admix- 
ture  of  such  different  blood  has  produced  a  corresponding  variation  in 
the  characters  of  the  present  breed  of  Shropshiredowns,  and  has  tended 
materially  to  sustain  the  hesitation  which  still  exists  to  allow  them  a 
place  as  a  distinct  breed  (written  1856).  These  sheep  are  without  horns ; 
they  are  very  hardy  ;  thrive  well  on  moderate  keep,  and  are  rajndly  pre- 
pared for  market.  The  meat  is  of  excellent  quality  and  commands  good 
prices.  The  ewes  are  prolific  and  good  mothers.  The  fleece,  which  is 
heavier  than  the  Southdown,  is  longer  and  more  glossy  in  the  staple  than 
the  other  short- wools,  and  weighs,  on  the  average,  seven  pounds." 
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Mr.  Spooner  says  they  were  first  brought  into  national  repute  at  the 
Shrewsbury  meeting  in  1845.  At  the  Chester  meeting  they  beat  the 
Hampshiredowns.  Mr.  Spooner  quotes  Mr.  J.  Meire  as  having  stated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  in  Shropshire  (1858-59;.  that  the 
sheep  produced  by  the  cross  between  the  original  sheep  and  the  South- 
down "  was  well  adapted  for  the  downs,  but  for  the  iuclosures  of  Shrop- 
shire, something  more  docile  was  required,  consequently  recourse  was 
had  to  the  Leicester."  Mr.  Spooner  adds,  "  This  crossing  and  re-crossing 
at  length  gave  place  to  the  practice  of  careful  selection,  and  thus  uni- 
formity was  sought  for  and  attained,  and  the  present  superior  breed  was 
established.     It  is  now  held  that  no  further  cross  is  required." 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  of  Biddenhara,  Bedfordshire,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  London  or  Central  Farmers'  Club,  1860,  said :  "  This  breed  has 
been  estaldished  by  a  prudent  selection  of  the  breeding  animals,  and  I 
learn  from  a  gentleman  who  kindlv  favored  me  with  inrbrmation  on  the 
point,  that  the  late  Mr.  Meire  was  the  first  to  improve  upon  the  original 
type.  This  he  did  in  the  first  place  by  the  use  of  the  Leicester ;  as  their 
faces  became  white,  he  would  have  recourse  to  a  Southdown  or  other 
dark-faced  sheep.  It  was,  however,  left  to  the  son  to  carry  out  and 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  what  the  father  had  commenced,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Meire  no  doubt  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  im- 
proved Shropshiredowns.  We  gather  from  his  address  to  the  Wenlock 
Farmers'  Club  that  he  accomplished  this,  not  by  resorting  to  any  of  the 
established  breeds,  but  by  selecting  the  best  animals  from  his  own  large 

flock."  '        y  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Randal  gives  us  an  account  of  some  Shropshire  sheep,  among  them 
the  ram  "Lion,"  bred  by  Lord  Berwick,  of  Shrewsbury,  England.  At 
three  years  old  his  live  weight  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds, 
shearing  seventeen  pounds  and  five  ounces  of  wool  of  eleven  and  a  half 
months  growth.  He  says,  "  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
Judge  Chaffee  writes  me  that  these  sheep  were  imported  by  Mr.  (•  orge 
Miller,  of  Markham,  Canada  West;  that  they  are  very  hardy,  healthy 
and  easily  kept;  that  thoy  excel  in  these  particulars  all  his  otiier  sheep, 
of  which  he  has  fi)ur  kinds."  He  says,  "  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
long-wooled  breeds,  say  Cotswolds  or  Leicesters,  and  yielding  just  about 
the  same  quantity  of  wool,  are,  in  my  judgment,  much  more  hardy  and 
healthy.  They  have  the  dark-colored  legs  and  faces  of  the  Southdowns  ; 
much  longer,  thicker  and  more  compact  fleeces  than  the  Southdowns, 
and  much  thicker  and  more  compact  ones  than  the  long-wooled  breeds. 
They  have  all  the  nice,  round,  compact  frame,  and  even  uniform  symme- 
try of  appearance  of  the  Southdowns,  and  are  about  33  per  cent  heavier." 

Cidpeper  county,  Va.  R.  N.  S. 


fFor  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
GEN.  MEEM'S  REPLY  TO  COL.  WASHINGTON. 

In  reply  to  the  request  made  by  Col.  Washington,  of  Caroline  county, 
in  your  February  numbc-,  to  know  who  sold  my  wool  last  Spring,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Messrs.  Bullock  &  Muuder,  of  Philadel- 
phia, wool  commission  merchants,  were  the  parties. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  any  farmer  that  is  breeding  sheep  with  im- 
proved blood  in  them,  not  to  let  a  regular  wool  merchant  sell  his  wool. 
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The  discrimination  of  the  different  grades  in  his  clips  is  made  for  him 
by  this  experienced  judge,  and  he  receives  the  benefit. 

In  my  sale  last  Spring,  the  wool  of  the  half  bred  Cotswolds  brought 
42  cents,  while  that  of  their  mothers  (common  sheep)  only  brought  25 
cents  in  the  same  market.  I  was  only  offered  27  cents  for  my  whole 
crop  by  the  home  dealers,  corroborating  the  statement  of  Col.  Washing- 
ton, who  only  received  28  cents.  Messrs.  Bullock  &  Munder,  when 
written  to,  will  send  to  any  one  the  requisite  bags  to  pack  the  wool  in 
when  sent  to  them. 

While  on  the  subject  of  wool,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  farmers  of  Vir- 
ginia know  but  little  about  its  classification  ;  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
shear  a  superior  article  of  combing  wool,  and  know  nothing  of  its  value. 
By  placing  it  the  hands  of  a  regular  wool  merchant,  it  is  properly  clas- 
sified, and  its  value  obtained. 

I  have  been  looking  over  a  Liverpool  wool  circular  made  up  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1878,  which  is  full  of  valuable  information,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  quote  what  it  says  in  regard  to  the  different  classes. 

"In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  wool  trade, 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  each  section  of  it  separately.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct branches,  which  are  distinguished  as 

(1)  The  clothing, 

(2)  The  combing, 

(3)  The  carpet  and  blanket, 

and  although  tbe  terms  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  they  are  the  best 
which  occur  to  us.  The  first  class  comprises  all  wools  of  the  Tfneriuo 
breed  ;  in  the  second  is  included  English  wool,  mohair,  and  alpaca, 
whilst  coarse  wools,  such  as  are  grown  m  the  East  Indies,  Russia,  on 
the  Danube  in  Turkey,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  come  within  the 
third."  The  first  is  manufactured  into  men's  wear  chiefly.  The  se- 
cond, into  ladies  dress  goods  and  such  articles  where  the  lustre  of  the 
wool  is  retained  ;  the  ihird  speaks  for  itself.  The  combing  wool  com- 
mands the  highest  price  generally,  is  much  more  in  demand,  because 
scarcer  and  more  of  it  can  be  grown  on  the  sheep.  The  combing  wools 
of  the  United  States  come  from  the  imported  English  sheep  and  their 
crosses  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  country — the  most  desirable  of 
which,  it  is  well  known,  are  of  the  long  wool  breeds. 

I  also  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Messrs.  Bullock  &  Munder, 
of  February  12th. 

"As  regards  the  wool  market  and  prices,  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
and  the  silver  bill  has  unsettled  values  of  all  kinds.  Wools  of  the  char- 
acter of  yours  are  the  wools  that  have  held  their  price,  and  today  we 
sold  20,000  pounds  unwashed  Virginia  combing  at  39  cents  cash.  Me- 
rino fleeces  are  neglected,  and  fully  5  to  7  cents  lower  than  tliey  were 
five  months  since.  Combing  wools,  well  grown  and  carefully  gotten  up, 
are  wanted.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  them  free  of  burrs,  chaff  and 
dung  locks." 

I  hope  the  information  will  be  of  service.  I  cannot  let  the  opportu- 
nity pass  without  saying  something  in  regard  to  the  early  lamb  bu- 
siness of  Eastern  Virginia,  and  in  doing  so,  1  quote  a  paragraph  Irom 
Col.  Washington's  paper.  "God  has  given  to  Tidewater  Virginia  a  cli- 
mate unsurpassed  for  sheep  raising,  and  preferred  her  by  sixty  days  in 
lamb  raising,  and  poorly  has  she  utilized  it." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  Tidewater  Virginia  and  many  of  the 
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Piedmont  counties  should  control  this  early  lamb  business,  and  make  it 
a  source  of  immense  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Its  adaptation  to  the 
growth  of  the  early  grasses,  and  its  genial  climate,  makes  this  branch  of  it 
a  specialty.  The  long  winters  of  the  Valley  will  never  permit  us  to  go 
into  the  early  lamb  market  except  at  too  great  cost.  In  the  first  place, 
our  ewes  are  not  inclined  to  take  the  buck  in  a  general  way  before 
the  1st  of  October,  and  a  January  lamb  with  us  means  almost  death  to 
the  ewe,  unless  she  is  most  carefully  sheltered  and  strongly  fed  with  grain  ; 
this  makes  the  early  lamb  cost  too  much  with  us,  for  if  he  goes  to  the 
April  market,  he  never  .sees  grass. 

Therefore  we  of  the  Valley  must  rely  upon  wool  and  mutton.  Let 
me  just  here  call  the  attention  of  early  lamb  growers  to  the  necessity  of 
docking  and  castrating  all  lambs  at  an  early  age  ;  even  if  there  should  be 
some  luss,  it  will  more  than  be  repaid  by  the  improved  appearance  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  weathered  lamb  will  ftitten.  And  now,  sir, 
let  me  wind  up  this  little  sheep  article  with  my  customary  advice  :  Don't 
go  into  the  sheep  business  unless  j'ou  intend  to  breed  from  the  best  thor- 
oughbred bucks.  It  is  not  so  important  about  the  ewes  so  they  are  healthy 
and  strong.  Give  them  plenty  to  eat,  watch  well,  handle  with  great  care, 
and  there  is  no  branch  of  farming  that  will  pay  better. 

Shenandoah  county,  Va.  Gilbert  S.  Meem. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
GEXERAL  RANSOM  ON  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

The  advantages  of  Tidewater  Virginia  are  so  many  and  so  valuable 
in  many  industries,  that  it  may  be  considered  superfluous  to  make  any 
suggestions  in  that  direction  ;  but  observation  and  a  small  experience 
lead  me  to  write  a  few  lines  upon  one  branch  of  stock  raising,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  neglected  in  the  Tidewater  region. 

The  caption  to  this  article  is  sufficiently  indicative  without  further  il- 
•  lustratiou  of  its  intent,  but  the  means  and  methods  may  and  can  be  fully 
demonstrated.  All  farming  operations  are  more  or  less  tedious  and 
full  of  detail,  and  the  quickest  crop  or  production  requires  a  half  year  to 
show  results.  I  purpose  giving  some  data  as  to  expenses  and  the  same 
relation  to  products  upon  sheep  busbandry,  and  will  begin,  as  it  were,  "a6 
avo." 

The  farmer  is  without  sheep  and  has  very  little  capital.  I  will  begin 
wiili  -SlOO  cash  and  the  forage  usually  found  upon  a  farm  of  two  or  three 
hundred  acres.  This  $100  will  buy  thirty  ewes,  delivered  in  Richmond,  and 
a  little  care  can  have  them  with  lamb,  to  be  dropped  in  December.  Tiie 
ewes  should  be  upon  the  farm  by  the  beginning  of  November,  so  that 
they  may  be  fed  and  got  in  fine  condition  by  the  time  the  lambs  are 
dropped.  This  wiii  insure  the  lambs  coming  strong  and  active,  and 
likewise  that  the  ewes  shall  have  a  large  supply  of  milk.  We  must  re- 
sort to  figures  and  calculations  : 

30  ewes  in  Richmond 8100  00 

Delivering  upon  farm  5  00 

A  sheep  will  consume  three  pounds  hay  and  one  pint  of  oats  the  day, 
in  addition  to  what  grazing  thev  mav  get.  This  will  be  a  full  allowance. 
A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  thirty  sheep,  in  five  mouths. 
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will  consume  3,500  pounds  of  hay  and  70  bushels  of  oats,  and  these 
hay  at  $15  the  ton  and  oats  40  cents  the  bushel,  will  amount  to  S53  ' 
salt  will  cost  SI  ;  here  then  the  actualoutlay  is  S159;  interest  six  months  7 
per  cent,  $5.53  ;  total,  81(34.53. 

With  proper  care  there  will,  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  be  the  thirty 
ewes  and  thirty  lambs  at  least  three  mouths  old.  The  latter  will  net  in 
the  New  York  market,  even  at  the  depressed  prices  of  to-day.  8180. 
Here,  then,  is  a  clear  profit  in  G  mouths  of  815.47  on  an  outly  of  8104.53', 
which  is  over  20  ^;er  cent.  annuaUy  upon  the  outlay.  But  that  is  not 
the  profit.  The  farmer  still  has  his  ewes/ree  of  cost  and  his  twenty  per 
cent,  upon  the  investment.  The  ewes  ought  to  be  worth  two-thirds  of 
what  they  cost. 

Now  add  this  to  the  $15.47,  and  there  results  a  clear  profit  of  $85.47 
upon  the  outlay  of  8164.53,  which  is  over  50  per  cent,  annually.  The 
above,  I  trust,  will  not  be  tiresome.  I  have  put  it  in  the  form  easily  com- 
prehended, and  which  shows  real  results,  and  I  have  suggested  that 
method  of  realizing  where  there  is  least  risk.  A  few  words  more  and 
the  reader  shall  be  relieved.  I  am  aware  of  the  ditfieulties  attending 
sheep  raising  in  our  vicinity,  but  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion one  way  or  the  other  in  the  statement  above.  And  let  us  look  at 
another  phase  of  the  enterprise.  Say  the  farmer  wishes  to  retain  or  can- 
not, during  the  spring,  sell  his  ewes.  The  1st  of  June  his  ewes  would 
surely  yield  him  a  clip  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  which  would  be 
worth  825  ;  and  if  the  ewes  were  fattened  in  October  and  November, 
they  would  as  certainly  bring  85.00  round  as  that  he  had  them.  Here 
would  be  another  profit  of  over  one  hundi'ed  dollars,  deducting  the  keep- 
ing, which,  upon  an  ordinary  farm,  should  not  be  over  81  per  head. 
Let  us  ask  if  any  other  operation  pays  as  well  upon  any  farm  now  in 
Eastern  Virginia? 

Richmond,  Va.  E.  Ransom. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
COL.  WARE  ON  RAISING  LAMBS. 

Some  months  since,  in  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  which  was  an- 
swered by  Gen.  Meem,  the  question  was  asked,  "  How  to  make  ewes 
bring  their  lambs  in  January?"  Not  being  able  to  give  this  informa- 
tion, I  was  in  hopes  Gen.  Meem  would.  I  can  give  information  how  to 
approximate  it. 

Wean  the  lambs  the  middle  of  June  ;  if  thought  too  young,  feed  meal 
in  a  trough  as  long  as  thought  desirable.  Put  the  ewes  in  a  thin  pas- 
ture for  some  days,  to  dry  up — then  in  a  rich,  fresh  pasture  to  renovate 
their  system.  When  in  an  unmistakable  thriving  condition,  fat  or  poor, 
on  the  1st  of  August  put  the  buck  with  such  as  are  so,  and  the  chance 
will  be  good  for  twins.  Not  many  ewes  will  take  the  buck  then  ;  but  so 
much  better  for  the  buck.  Among  the  heavy  mutton  sheep  many  be- 
come very  fat  and  fail.  Owners  erroneously  think  they  ought  to  be 
reduced  ;  but  the  cause  of  failure  is  owing  to  the  fet  ewe  being  unwilling 
to  go  into  the  hot  sun  to  feed,  and  her  system  becomes  languid.  The 
remedy  is  to  feed  such  ewe  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  shade.  If 
the  buck  is  of  the  heavy,  mutton  breed,  during  the  hot  weather,  after 
feeding  him  at  sundown,  turn  him  with  the  ewes,  and  take  him  out  at 
sunrise.     With  a  few  for  company,  the  feeding  will  induce  him  to  attend 
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to  business  instead  of  gathering  food,  and  the  service  and  hot  sun  will  be 
too  much  for  him  if  continued  with  the  ewes  through  the  day.  Many 
will  consider  this  troublesome;  but  what  business  will  succeed  without 
trouble? 

Clarke  county,  Va.  J.  W.  "Ware. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

OBSCURE   DISEASE  IN  SHEEP— IS  IT  "STAGGERS." 

Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  the  amount  of  subscription.  I  have 
a  lot  of  extra  fine  Cotswold  ewes  and  have  been  losing  several  in  last 
few  days  with  some  disease  resembling  staggers.  What  can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  them  ?  Certainly  I  cannot  tell.  They  seem  to  suffer  greatly 
in  the  head.  When  down  I  lift  them  up  and  they  will  walk  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  steps,  shaking  their  heads  all  the  time,  until  they  drop 
down  again.  Every  one  that  has  been  attacked  have  died.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  anything  that  will  give  relief  They  linger  from  one 
week  to  ten  days  before  they  die.     My  ewes  are  very  fat. 

I  am  building  a  barn  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  cattle.  Is  it  best 
to  plank  up  the  sheds  in  which  stalls  will  be  arranged  or  leave  the  shed 
about  half  (  pen?  Jxo.  G.  Crockett. 

Crump's  Bottom,  W.  Va. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

CLIFTON  STOCK  FARM. 

A  Visit  to  the  Stock  Farm  of  F.  W.  Chiles,  Esq. 

On  my  arrival  at  Clifton,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Chiles,  my  attention 
was  first  directed  to  his  well  selected  stud  of  thoroughbreds  and  trotters. 
His  thoroughbred  stallion,  Margrave,  Jr.,  a  rich  chestnut,  fifteen  and  one- 
fourth  hands  high,  is  a  fine  mover,  and  can  make  his  mile  now  in  l:bO. 
We  have  seldom  seen  this  horse  surpassed  for  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
form. 

"Topsie,"  a  handsome  thoroughbred  mare,  sired  by  "Planet,"  is  stinted 
to  Margrave,  Jr. 

A  young  trotter  out  of  "Blanche,"  and  sired  by  Mr.  Chiles'  old  horse, 
"Black  Warrior,"  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  prove  himself  a  worthy  son  of 
the  old  horse.     We  saw  three  other  colts  by  the  above  horse. 

At  the  head  of  Mr.  Chiles'  beautiful  herd  of  Devons,  which  are  equal 
to  any  in  Virginia,  stands  that  splendid  bull,  "Duke  of  Clifton,"  whose 
breeding  and  form  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Devon  sires  in 
this  country.  "Lady  of  Clifton"  is  as  pretty  a  specimen  of  the  Devon 
female  as  has  ever  pleased  the  eye  of  a  breeder.  And  scarcelv  less 
worthy  of  mention  are,  "Bloomine."  "Fairv,"  "Delphia,"  "Florence." 
"Patterson,"  "Pomona,"  "Fantine,"  "Myrtle',"  "Flora"  and  other  hand- 
some specimens  of  the  Devon  breed. 

Mr.  Chiles'  herd  took  every  premium  in  the  classes  he  exhibited  in  at 
the  Piedmont,  Lynchburg  and  Virginia  State  Fairs  last  year. 

The  porkers  next  claimed  our  attention,  and  we  may  talk  as  we  walk 
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among  the  Essex,  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas.  Here  comes  "Lady," 
an  Essex  sow,  now  one  year  old  and  past.  She  took  the  first  premium 
at  Virginia  State  Fair  last  year.  "Belle"  is  another  fine  sow,  and  is 
followed  by  thirteen  pigs  three  weeks  old.  Mr.  Chiles  informed  me  that 
Belle's  last  litter  of  pigs  brought  him  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  The 
Essex  boar,  "Royal  Dick,"  was  awarded  first  premium  last  year  as  best 
boar  under  one  year-old.  Now  come  the  Berkshire  sows,  "Belle  of 
Piedmont,  "T-ady  Gray,"  "Blanche"  and  "Lovely,"  the  last  two  bred  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Johnson,  and  out  of  "Belle,"  she  by  an  imported  boar  (sire), 
Prince,  he  out  of  Laddie,  and  Laddie  out  of  Lame  Low  (^imported),  and 
sired  by  Royal  George,  who  was  bred  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
England. 

Among  the  Poland-Chinas,  "Lady  Dillard,''  a  very  large  specimen  of 
the  breed,  will  weigh  not  less  than  six  hundred  pounds  gross.  The  boar 
"Dictator"  took  first  premiums  as  best  large  breed  boar  at  Lynchburg 
and  Virginia  State  Fair  in  187t5.  He  is  a  very  fine  animal.  I  saw  other 
Poland-Chinas  all  worthy  of  mention. 

Mr.  Chiles'  flock  of  Southdowns  are  such  as  would  do  honor  to  any 
breeder.  He  has  introduced  some  of  the  finest  strains  into  them,  and 
he  is  now  breeding  to  them  an  imported  buck  that  took  first  prize  at 
Virginia  State  Fair  last  year.  I  noticed  some  beautiful  lambs  of  some 
twenty  or  more.  D. 


SALES  OF  LIVE  STOCK  BY  Z.  C.  DANIEL. 

To  F.  W.  Chiles,  Tolersville,  Louisa  county,  Va.,  one  Devon  cow  ; 
George  J.  Hundley,  Richmond,  Va.,  one  Devon  bull ;  F.  W.  Chiles, 
Tolersville,  Louisa  county,  Poland-China  boar  "  Maxn)ilian,"  Poland- 
China  sow  "Bess"  and  5  pigs;  John  P.  Ritch,  Lansinburg,  N.  C,  a 
pair  of  Poland-China  pigs;  A.  R.  Wadsworth,  Norbeck,  Md.,  a  pair 
of  Poland-China  pigs;  R.  G.  Kendall,  2  Essex  pigs;  A.  Daniel,  Rap- 
pahannock, Va.,  1  Poland-China  pig;  Epes  G.  Polk,  Princess  Anne,  Md., 
2  Poland-China  pigs ;  James  B.  Daniel,  Orange  county,  Va.,  1  Poland- 
China  pig ;  F.  W.  Chiles,  Tolersville,  Louisa  county,  Va.,  2  W.  F.  B. 
Spanish;  J.  Julian  Pratt,  Augusta  county,  Va,,  6  white  Leghorns; 
Mr.  Proctor,  Culpeper,  Va.,  2  Bronze  turkeys ;  Mr.  Rixey,  1  light 
Brahma  hen ;  Thornhill  Dillard,  Spotsylvania,  Va.,  2  white  Leghorn 
cockerels;  Mrs.  iMary  Daniel,  Orange  county,  Va.,  2  white  Leghorns; 
Thomas  Graves,  Orange  county,  Va.,  1  W,  F.  B.  Spanish  cock ;  H.  H. 
Tate,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  one  Poland  China  sow. 


Statistics  lately  made  public  show  the  sheep  in  the  various  countries 
noted  below  to  be  as  follows :  In  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876.  there 
were  32,252,579  sheep ;  in  Russia  in  1870,  there  were  48,130,000;  in 
Germany,  in  1873,  there  were  24,999,406  ;  in  Austria,  in  1871,  there 
were  20,103,395  ;  in  France,  in  1872,  there  were  24,589,647,  and  in 
Spain,  in  1865,  there  were  22,054,967 — showing  a  total  in  Europe  of 
about  190,000.000.  In  Australia,  in  1875,  there  were  62.000,000  ;  Cape 
16.000,000;  River  Plata.  60,000,000  ;  North  America,  50,000,000  ;  and 
total,  385,000,000.  Turkey,  North  Africa,  Persia,  etc..  say  65,000,- 
000  ;  India  and  China,  say  35,000,000.     Grand  total,  484,000,000. 
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CONDUCTED    BY    DR.    THOMAS    POLLAllD,    COMMISSIONER    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE   OF   VIRGINIA. 


The  year  is  "  mai'cliing  on,"  and  it  is  time  the  farmer  ^vas  arming 
himself  for  the  Spring  campaign,  ajid,  indeed,  for  the  year's  campaign; 
for  he  must  prepare  himself  now,  with  all  the  appliances  at  his  com- 
mand, in  order  to  contend  with  unpropitious  seasons,  droughts,  too  much 
wet,  insects,  poor  lands,  and  poor  prices.  The  farmer  does  not  have  a 
very  easy  road  to  travel,  and,  indeed,  at  this  time  in  Virginia,  his  path 
is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  he  should  recognize  this  fact,  and 
prepare  himself  with  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  ensure  success.  And 
among  other  things,  it  is  very  important  that  he  should  acquire  all  the 
information  bearijig  upon  his  profession,  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  ob- 
tain. To  this  end,  every  farmer,  no  matter  what  his  means  are,  should 
take,  and  read  carefully,  at  least  one  good  agricultural  journal.  We 
can  give  this  advice  the  more  impartially,  because  not  interested  pecu- 
niarily in  the  journal  for  which  we  write,  or  in  any  other  agricultural 
paper.  Besides  this,  he  should  converse,  on  every  occasion,  with  his 
brother  farmers,  particularly  those  possessing  experience  and  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  Let  him  not  despise  and  underrate  "  book  farming," 
which  is  sometimes  sneered  at  by  the  unreflecting  and  uninformed. 
What  we  read  in  agricultural  paj)ers  and  books,  is  but  the  experience  at 
last  of  the  farmers,  and  it  is,  as  if  we  were  conversing  with  them  face  to 
face.  Of  course,  we  must  exercise  our  judgment  and  reflection,  and 
choose  what  seems  reasonable,  and  what  is  fortified  with  facts,  and  re- 
ject the  unreasonable  and  ioiprobable. 

Some  time  since,  we  were  conversing  with  a  farmer,  well  satisfied  with 
his  knowledge,  and  opposed  to  "  book-farming  "  and  the  opinion  of  other 
farmers.  He  remarked  that  "  he  was  always  governed  by  his  own  ex- 
perience." We  enquired  what  he  did  before  he  had  acquired  this  expe- 
rience (with  which  he  was  so  well  satisfied)  ?  His  answer  was  of  course 
evasive.  We  would  here  say,  that  the  two  or  three  dollars  per  annum 
which  a  farmer  has  to  pay  for  an  agricultural  journal,  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  benefits  which  he  will  receive  from  it.  Frequently, 
one  number  of  it  will  more  than  pay  his  yearly  subscription,  and  we 
make  this  statement  with  great  confidence  in  its  truth,  and  from  personal 
experience.  In  this  connection,  too,  we  urge  the  formation  of  Farmers' 
Clubs  and  "  Granges,"  all  over  the  State,  in  every  county,  and  in  every 
neighborhood.    If  properly  sustained,  they  are  a  source  of  great  benefit, 
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and  besides  the  profit,  they  bring  farmers  together  in  social  intercourse, 
and  produce  a  fellow  feeling — a  sense  of  support  and  sympathy  among 
farmers.  The  "  Grange  "  is  the  best  organization  yet  effected  for  pro- 
ducing co-operation  and  natural  aid  among  farmers.  The  farming  com- 
munity is  a  power  in  the  knd,  and  the  "  Grange"  is  the  best  mode  of 
making  this  power  effective.  It  has  never  yet  been  wielded  for  evil,  and 
its  purposes  and  designs  are  good,  and  only  good,  and  if  the  ftirmers  are 
only  wise,  they  will  yet  reap  valuable  fruits  from  this  institution.  To 
return  to  the  work  which  lies  before  us,  in  the  opening  of  Sprino-. 

If  plowing  is  to  be  done  for  corn,  and  tobacco,  and  oats,  let  it  be 
■well  done,  as  when  well  done,  it  is  one  of  the  remedies  for  drought* 
If  the  subsoil  is  good,  red  clay  particularly,  plow  deep.  If  wet 
and  not  naturally  drained,  let  it  first  be  underdrained  (with  tile,  if  pro- 
curable), and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  with  some  open  ditches  or 
deep  furrows  with  the  double  plow,  throwing  up  the  land  in  high  beds, 
and  if  much  wet,  in  single  beds.  If  the  subsoil  is  not  good,  do  not  tura 
it  up,  but  such  land  may  gradually  be  deepened  by  manuring  and  fer- 
tilizing, and  turning  up  a  little  of  the  subsoil  each  year,  and  by  subsoil- 
ing.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  deep  and 
shallow  plowing,  but  we  apprehend  the  decision  of  this  point  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  There  are  some  lauds  which  can  scarcely 
be  plowed  too  deep,  while  there  are  some  others  which  must  be  plowed 
shallow,  until  improved  gradually  by  manures  and  clover  fallows.  A 
deep,  friable  soil  is  very  desirable  to  admit  air  and  moisture,  and  suffer 
the  roots  of  crops  to  go  deep  into  the  land  in  search  of  mineral  con- 
stituents. Such  soils  always  stand  drought  better,  and  generally  pro- 
duce good  crops  in  unpropitious  seasons.  But  our  lands  should  have 
been  plowed  before  this  time,  if  possible. 

Subsoiling  should  be  more  resorted  to  than  it  is.  The  difficulty  often 
attending  it  is  the  want  of  extra  team  to  accomplish  it.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  it,  except  on  wet  lauds,  and  there  is  decided  advantage 
in  it  in  giving  to  the  roots  of  vegetation  more  soil,  from  which  to  seek 
mineral  fertilizers,  and  get  away  from  parched,  dry  surfaces.  If  wet 
lands  are  subsoiled,  it  allows  more  water  from  rains  and  oozes  to  stag- 
nate about  and  sob  the  roots  of  plants.  Such  lands  should  first  be 
drained.  As  regards  the  insects  and  poor  prices  the  fiirmer  has  to  con- 
tend with,  luckily  we  are  exempted  generally  from  the  insects  which  play 
such  havoc  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly  grasshop. 
pers,  which  are  driving  firmers  away  from  the  Northwest  and  turning 
their  attention  to  the  "Atlantic  States."  For  the  "cut  worm,"  which 
frequently  injures  our  corn  seriously,  it  is  said  that  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  sprinkled  over  the  spot  where  the  corn  has  been  planted,  is  effectual 
in  preventing  their  depredations.  For  the  "tobacco  flies"  on  plaut 
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beds,  we  spoke  of  the  remedies  in  our  last  issue.  For  the  various  bugs 
which  infest  our  vegetables,  particularly  vines,  many  remedies  are  used — 
tobacco  powdered,  soot,  &c.,  but  the  best  resort  is  to  go  around  early  in 
the  morning  and  kill  them.  For  the  "Colorado  beetle,"  "Paris  Green'' 
is  the  best  remedy.  Probably  this  might  also  kill  the  tobacco  flies, 
used  in  weak  solution,  though  there  is  a  danger  that  it  might  injure  the 
delicate  plant.  We  have  heard  that  it  does  injare  the  cotton  plant, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  destroying  the  cotton  worm.  But  we  shall 
have  time,  however,  to  speak  more  about  the  insect  remedies  as  the  sea- 
son progresses.  For  "poor  prices,"  the  remedy  in  the  midst  of  our  finan- 
cial troubles  and  over-production  of  some  crop,  is  not  easy  to  prescribe. 
But  varying  productions,  raising  all  our  own  supplies  needed  on  the  farm 
and  reariugr  more  stock,  will  help  the  farmer  out  in  some  considerable 
degree.  This  year  particularly,  we  must  endeavor  at  least  to  raise  all 
the  corn  we  shall  need.  The  tobacco  crop  should  be  restricted,  and  an 
effort  made  to  raise  only  tobacco  of  good  quality.  Tobacco  plant-beds 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  a  plenty  of  fertilizer  put  on  and  the 
plants  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly  and  hurried  on  to  be  ready, 
if  possible,  to  set  out  in  Msiv.  Let  the  farmers  strive  to  raise  their  pork. 
Hogs  are  not  very  easy  stock  to  raise,  and  require  close  attention.  They 
should  never  be  suffered  to  get  poor ;  must  be  fed  on  a  variety  of  food, 
includiug  corn,  clover  and  slops ;  must  occasionally  be  given  charcoal, 
ashes  and  salt,  and  must  be  kept  clear  of  lice.  Should  it  be  convenient, 
a  lot  should  be  planted  in  peas,  and  the  hogs  turned  in  when  the  peas 
are  well  filled  and  ripening.  We  advise  the  trial  of  "chufa"  for  hogs. 
In  States  south  of  Virginia,  they  are  becoming  very  popular  for  this 
purpose.  They  require  light  laud  of  good  quality,  and  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  the  climate  of  our  State  is  not  too  cool  for  them.  We  are  seek- 
ing information  on  this  point,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  something 
definite  on  the  subject  in  this  number.  As  to  the  propriety  of  raising 
more  cattle  and  sheep,  almost  all  farmers  are  agreed.  Sheep  are  very 
important  for  Virginia,  and  with  proper  exertion  and  protection  from 
dogs,  sheep-raising  would  become  a  great  interest  in  the  State,  bringing 
in  a  large  revenue  and  renovating  our  poor  lands.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Virginia  should  not  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  trade  which  has 
sprung  up  between  this  country  and  England,  viz:  The  exportation  of 
beef  and  mutton,  which  is  assuming  large  proportions,  and  is  destined  to 
increase.  Various  intelligent  farmers  in  the  State  have  provided  su- 
perior stock  from  which  to  breed,  and  there  is  no  reason  now  why  our 
farmers  generally  should  not  improve  their  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs. 

Seeding  Oats. — We  hope  not  many  of  our  readers  have  neglected  to  sow 
oats  in  the  Fall.     They  cauuot  look  now  for  much  more  than  half  the 
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crop  they  would  have  reaped  if  sown  in  August,  September  or  October, 
and  we  hope  that  those  who  have  delayed  this  work  until  the  Spring 
have  prepared  their  land  in  the  remarkably  good  spell  of  weather  we 
had  last  of  January  and  February  ;  then  they  can  go  rapidly  to  work  the 
first  good  spell  this  month,  and  sow  and  drag  in  thoroughly.  We  would 
sow  now  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  if  the  land  is 
very  good,  two  bushels,  for  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  oat  to  tiller 
in  the  Spring.  As  soon  as  the  oats  are  seeded,  if  it  is  designed  to  put  the 
land  in  grass,  sow  one  and  a  half  gallons  clover  and  two  bushels  orchard 
grass,  or  one  bushel  orchard  grass  and  two  bushels  tall  meadow  oat  grass. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  wind  subsides  in  sowing  these  seed. 
Sow  with  the  wind,  and  make,  if  you  think  proper,  some  addition  to 
the  quantity  seeded,  to  compensate  for  those  which  may  be  blown  in 
wrong  places  by  the  wind.  Run  a  brush  over  the  seed,  or  a  roller,  but 
avoid  the  roller  unless  the  ground  is  decidedly  dry,  and  we  prefer  the 
brush,  unless  the  ground  is  cloddy. 

Irish  Potatoes. — This  is  an  important  month  for  Irish  potatoes,  though 
"we  suspect  a  good  many  have  been  planted  in  the  good  spell  of  February. 
We  hear  of  many  persons  who  are  planting  freely,  and  there  may  be 
an  over-production,  if  the  season  is  propitious.  It  is  a  good  crop  to  raise, 
however,  particularly  the  early  crops,  which  should  be  the  main  one,  for 
the  late  crop  is  very  precarious  on  account  of  the  drought,  which  almost 
always  strikes  it.  If  the  crop  is  super-abundant,  then  it  can  be  profitably 
fed  to  hogs,  by  boiling,  mixed  with  meal  and  bran.  To  raise  large 
crops  of  potatoes,  liberal  manuring  is  required.  It  is  best  to  apply  the 
manure  in  the  fall.  The  best  preparation  is  to  break  the  land  up  with 
a  double  plow,  then  manure  and  turn  in  with  the  single  plew,  and  let  it 
stand  until  Spring.  In  Scotland  and  England  the  land  for  potatoes  and 
all  root  crops  is  prepared  the  previous  season  by  plowing  in  the  manure 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  this  is  frequently  done  the  last  of  Summer 
after  the  removal  of  wheat  or  oats.  We  find,  by  reference  to  a  "Report 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricull  ural  Society  of  Scotland, 
Edinburg,  1873,"  that  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  good  farm-yard  dung, 
with  five  hundred  pounds  commercial  manure,  is  generally  applied  to  the 
acre  in  "  East  Lothian,"  a  famous  agricultural  section  of  Scotland  ; 
and  that  near  Edinburgh,  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  town  manure  are  applied 
to  the  acre.  The  report  says,  "Potatoes  grown  after  pasture  are  seldom 
damaged,  but  receive  various  quantities  of  phosphatic  manures, 
and  crops  thus  produced  are  usually  the  largest  and  soundest  that  are 
grown.  The  mixture  used  for  the  purpose  has  generally  been  a  selection 
of  various  guanos,  together  with  dissolved  bones ;  but  latterly,  heavy 
crops  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  the  best  bone  manures,  which 
supply  a  sufiiciency  of  ammonia  and  potash  as  well  as  phosphates. 
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Preparation  for  Corn. — As  the  great  work  for  next  month  will  be  plant- 
ing corn,  the  land  must  be  prepared  for  it  now,  if  not  already  done.  Plow 
thoroughly  with  double  plow,  unless  the  land  is  very  light  or  without 
cover;  then  apply  the  manure,  if  any  is  to  be  used,  and  plow  in  with 
single  plow  a  short  time  before  planting.  If  the  manure  supply  is  lim- 
ited, reserve  it  to  put  in  the  furrows  a  short  time  before  planting,  not  im- 
mediately in  the  hill,  for  the  roots  of  the  corn  will  soon  push  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  it.  Some  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  are  thought 
by  some  farmers  to  pay  on  the  corn  crops,  though  they  do  not  usually 
pay  as  well  on  corn  as  on  wheat  and  tobacco.  If  a  commercial  fertilizer 
is  used,  choose  one  rich  in  potash,  phosphate  and  ammonia,  unless  stable 
manure  at  the  same  time  is  applied  either  separately,  or  in  compost  with 
Dotash  or  phosphoric  acid. 

Vegetables. — Garden  peas,  if  not  planted,  plant  at  once.  Landreth's 
extra  early,  McLean's  little  gem,  and  Carter's  first  crop  for  early,  and 
Champion  of  England,  large  white  marrowfat  and  blackeye  marrowfat 
for  late.  Market-men  have  ceased  to  stick  peas.  The  late,  tall-growing 
varieties,  had  better  be  stuck  for  family  use.  The  garden  pea  does  best 
on  light  land,  which  should  be  very  rich  or  well  manured.  Beets,  sal- 
sify, carrots,  parsnips,  radish,  lettuce,  &c.,  should  be  planted  this  mouth. 
Celery  beds  should  be  sown  now,  in  rich,  cool,  moist  land,  or  near  a 
stream  where  they  can  be  watered.  Hot  beds  for  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
&c.,  should  have  been  prepared  last  mouth.  Next  month  is  early 
enough  for  sweet  potatoes  in  hot  beds. 

Asparagus  should  be  planted  out  this  month  ;  it  may  have  been  done 
the  latter  part  of  last  month.  We  give  the  following  directions  for 
planting  and  cultivating  it : 

Directions  for  Planting  and  Cultivating  Aspaea^ijus. — 1st. 
Select  a  good  gray  soil  if  you  have  it.  Let  the  beds  run  north  and 
south.     Make  the  beds  six  feet  apart. 

2d.  Dio"  a  trench  one  foot  deep  and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide.  Spade 
in  three  inches  of  good  stable  manure.  Put  the  plants  on  this  fourteen 
inches  apart,  spreading  the  roots  out.  Put  on  fine  dirt  enough  to  cover 
the  roots,  and  on  this  two  or  three  inches  of  manure.  Set  the  roots  in 
the  Spring  by  the  time  they  begin  to  sprout. 

3d.  Keep  clear  of  weeds  the  first  year  with  hand  and  hoe,  and  in  the 
Fall,  after  frost,  put  on  a  light  dressing  of  fine  dirt.  The  second  year 
keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  occasionally  put  on  a  little  dirt,  and  in  the  Fall 
three  or  four  inches  of  manure,  adding  dirt  enough  to  fill  the  trench 
even.  In  the  Spring  of  the  third  year  raise  the  beds  moderately  high, 
not  too  high,  and  this  Spring  cut  the  asparagus  moderately — notoftener 
than  every  other  day — leaving  some  plants  to  grow  up.  During  this 
cultivation,  the  balks  must  be  well  broken  up  with  the  plow. 
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4th.  After  cutting  season  is  over,  throw  the  beds  down  with  single 
plow ;  get  out  all  the  grass  with  the  hoe,  particularly  wire  grass;  and  in 
a  few  weeks  throw  the  dirt  back.  In  the  Fall  or  Winter  throw  the  dirt 
from  the  roots  again.  Having  cut  oft'  the  tops  and  removed  them,  ap- 
ply manure  freely  over  the  top  of  the  beds,  and  throw  the  dirt  back. 
Every  Spring  throw  the  dirt  from  the  beds,  immediately  throwing  it 
back  (with  the  plow) ;  then  drag  up  with  the  hoe  and  rake  down  fine 
with  the  hand  rake.  This  to  be  done  as  soon  as  you  see  the  first  stalk 
of  asparagus  put  up,  which  is  generally  about  the  first  of  April.  The 
beds  are  then  ready  for  cutting. 

5th.  Be  careful  not  to  smother  the  young  roots  by  putting  on  too 
much  dirt  at  a  time.  Every  Spring,  it  is  well  to  whiten  the  beds  with 
salt  aftei'  the  hand  raking. 

6th.  Plant  out,  in  preference,  two-year-old  roots. 

Be  careful  to  arrange  the  beds,  if  practicable,  so  that  the  water  will 
run  from  the  furrows. 

Plant  Orchards. — We  prefer  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  the  fall.  If  not 
done  then,  it  is  not  too  late  now,  if  done  at  once,  and  carefully  done, 
particularly  if  we  have  such  a  cold  March  as  we  had  last  year.  Fruit  trees 
are  low  now,  and  nurserymen  have  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  good  trees  not 
sold  on  account  of  hard  times.  These  will  soon  get  too  large  to  plant, 
if  not  sold  this  year,  and  [)revent  their  using  their  land  to  set  out  new  stock 
in  time,  still  hoping  to  sell.  This  will  make  trees  high  again.  If  our 
readers  are  not  prepared  now,  let  them  make  preparations  to  set  out  good 
orchards  this  Fall,  and  doubtless  they  may  engage  their  trees  now  for  the 
Fall.  There  are  reliable  nurserymen  with  good  stock,  near  Richmond, 
and  Charlottesville,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  Alexandria,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  at  other  points  in  this  State,  and  States  further  South,  and  we 
hope  our  people  will  not  send  to  the  Northern  States  for  their  fruit  trees 
and  small  fruits  if  they  can  get  them  at  the  points  indicated,  at  anything 
like  the  same  price.  The  Northern  peoj)le  do  not  love  us  or  patronize  us 
by  purchasing  our  wares,  unless  greatly  impelled  by  interest.  We  have 
sometimes  been  induced  to  send  North  for  trees  on  account  of  the  great 
difierence  in  price.  But  our  nurserymen  have  found  that  they  must 
come  down  in  their  charges  to  something  like  an  average  of  prices  else- 
where, and,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are  more  apt  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  by 
them  than  by  Northern  nurserymen.  Nothing  pays  better  on  a  farm 
than  a  good  orchard.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  and 
health  of  a  family,  and  to  the  selling  value  of  a  farm.  The  cost  at 
first  is  small ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  land  may  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses of  cultivation,  vegetables  and  small  fruits,  and  corn,  and  tobacco, 
for  the  trees  need  cultivation  in  hoe  crops,  manure  at  the  same  time  be- 
ing applied.     Apples  and  peas  need  strong  land,  and  peas  particularly 
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a  red  clav  subsoil,  or  chocolate  land,  plauted  on  a  northern  exposure. 
Peaches,  light  soil,  not  rich.  Grapes,  a  medium  soil,  except  Delaware, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  which  require  good  reddish  land.  Plums  and 
quinces  and  damsons,  a  medium  soil,  not  rich.  Of  the  "small  fruits," 
strawberries  require  rich  laud  of  compact  texture:  raspberries,  rich, 
cool  soil ;  so  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  all  three  being  intolerant  of 
hot  sun,  and  thriving  best  if  on  northern  exposures  and  slightly  shaded 
by  fences  and  enclosures  and  houses.  Figs  need  rich  laud,  and  must 
be  well  protected  in  the  ^Vinter  by  straw,  a  frame  or  pen  being  built 
around  the  bush  and  straw  packed  in — cornstalks,  sometimes  used  for  this 
purpose,  will  not  answer.  In  planting  orchards  great  care  must  be  used 
to  select  the  variety  suited  to  the  latitude.  A  small  number  of  kinds  of 
apples  and  pears  are  adapted  to  our  latitude  in  Eastern  Virginia.  I  have 
elsewhere  indicated  my  opinions  of  these  kinds,  and  can  only  say  now, 
do  not  plant  out  fruits  until  ascertaining  from  those  of  experience  and  re- 
liability in  the  neighborhood,  what  kinds  have  actually  succeeded.  Do 
not  be  led  away  by  the  large  number  of  kinds  in  the  catalogues,  which 
are  said  to  be  "first  quality,  great  bearers,"  &c. 

Protection  oj  Stock — Must  be  kept  up  this  month,  for  we  often  have 
very  cold,  bad  weather  in  March  ;  so  do  not  forget  the  pigs,  and  lambs, 
and  cows,  and  calves. 


tftUfovml — ©cncral 


"RETRENCHMENT  AND  REFORM.- 

There  is  ground  for  the  commoa  opinion  that  Germany  is  a  poor  conntrj,    Aa 

regards  productive  resources,  it  must  apparently  rank  below  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  But  more  definite  information  on  this  head  is 
desirable,  and  to  that  end  we  would  call  attention  to  some  striking  data  collect-ed 
by  a  French  statistician. 

A  fact  of  capital  importance  is  the  growth  of  population  in  the  German  em- 
pire. A  gain  of  two  millions  in  four  years — an  advance  that  is  from  forty-one 
millions  on  December  31st,  1871,  to  nearly  forty-three  millions  on  January  1st, 
187-^ — is  a  phenomenon  seldom  paralleled  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe. 
Should  the  present  rate  of  expansion  be  maintained,  the  German  empire  will 
contain  upward  of  eighty  millions  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  century,  whereas, 
France  will  scarcely  muster  lorty-five.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  exceptional 
progress  is  partly  due  to  the  signal  falling  off  in  emigration  from  1869  to  the  pre- 
sent date — a  decline  caused  by  the  extraordinary  development  of  German  indas 
try,  which  was  not  entirely  arrested  by  the  crisis  of  1873,  and  of  which  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  the  natural  consequence. 
A  decisive  proof  of  the  relation  between  the  industrial  advance  of  Germany  and 
its  gain  in  population  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  increase  in  rural 
districts  was  only  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  cities  and  towns 
it  ranged  from  ten  to  seventeen  per  cent.  As  regards  the  agricultural  capacities 
of  the  empire,  it  is  worth  noting  that  only  about  eight  per  cent,  of  its  area  can 
be  accounted  unproductive.  Ten  years  ago  the  yield  of  cereals  per  acre  did  not 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  countries  in  western  Europe,  but  there  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  this  particular,  and  large  amounts  of  wheat  are 
now  exported.     According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  number  of  sheep  main- 
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tained  on  its  pastures  exceeded  twenty-five  million  head,  and  that  of  horned  cat- 
tle was  computed  at  upward  of  sixteen  millions.  The  sylviculture  of  Germany 
appears  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  flourishing  in  Europe,  having  long  been  an 
object  of  special  care  to  the  several  Governments.  All  branches  of  agriculture 
have  derived  in  recent  years  much  encouragement  from  a  number  of  banking  es- 
tablishments, founded  with  the  specific  object  of  lending  on  real  estate.  More- 
over, agricultural  societies,  for  co-operative  production,  are  numerous,  and  have 
deserved  State  support  by  substantial  results.  We  may  add  that  technical  in- 
struction is  offered  to  the  farming  population  with  a  liberality  shown  by  no  other 
country,  and  that  the  agricultural  schools  of  Wurtemberg  and  Prussia  enjoy  a 
merited  notoriety. 

It  is,  however,  in  industrial  channels  that  the  activity  of  the  new  empire  is 
most  conspicuous.  Take,  for  instance,  the  production  of  bituminous  coal,  which 
advanced  from  some  twenty-six  million  metric  tons  in  1869.  to  about  forty  mil- 
lions in  1874,  while  that  of  anthracite  mounted  from  thirty  five  to  a  hundred  mil- 
lions. Scarcely  less  notable  has  been  the  augmented  extraction  of  iron  ores,  the 
change  being  from  thirty-six  million  tons  to  fifty  millions  in  the  same  period. 
Passing  to  the  textile  industry,  we  find  the  amount  of  cotton  employed  in  Ger- 
man factories  increasing  from  forty-one  thousand  metric  tons  in  1863,  to  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  ten  years  la'er,  and  the  progress  has  since  con- 
tinued, although  at  a  diminished  rate.  That  manufactures  of  wool,  linen,  hemp 
and  jute  have  likewise  received  considerable  stimulus,  is  attested  by  the  aug- 
mented imports  of  raw  material. 

But  the  remarkable  gain  in  almost  all  departments  of  industrial  production 
will  be  conclusively  shown  by  some  commercial  statistics.  In  18"2,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  value  as  well  as  weight  of  merchandise  was  stated  in  the  official 
reports,  the  combined  exports  and  imports  of  the  German  empire  reached  the 
imposing  aggregate  of  one  billion  four  hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars. 
The  next  year's  exhibit  showed  a  gain  of  two  hundred  millions,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  period  of  commercial  prostration  which  ensued,-  the  last  named 
figure  was  exceeded  in  1876,  when  the  imports  alone  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  million  dollars.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  in  the  saaie  year  the 
combined  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  presented  a  specie  value  of 
only  one  billion  and  thirty  million  dollars.  The  truth  is,  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Germany  is  at  present  the  largest  in  the  world,  after  that  of  England. 
This  fact  is  little  known,  and  the  statistics  of  German  navigation  will  be  to  most 
persons  equally  surprising.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  empire,  including  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  river  and  coasting  trade,  is  upward  of  five  millions  one 
hundred  thousand.  According  to  the  last  report  from  our  bureau  of  statistics, 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  including  all  the  craft  plying  on  our  lakes 
and  rivers,  is  less  than  four  and  a  half  millions. 

We  may  note,  lastly,  that  the  German  empire  has  no  national  debt,  and  that 
the  total  indebtment  of  its  constituent  States  falls  short  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars.  Even  this  burden,  relatively  light,  has  been  mainly  con- 
tracted for  railway  construction.  The  entire  outlay  of  the  empire  for  imperial 
purposes  in  1876,  including  the  maintenance  of  the  most  formidable  military  es- 
tablishment in  Europe,  did  not  attain  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars. 
Of  this  expenditure,  more  than  half  was  defrayed  by  customs  and  imposts  on 
consumption,  and  Uss  than  twenty  millions  was  directly  contributed  by  the  sepa- 
rate members  of  the  confederacy.  If  we  compare  the  budget  of  the  German  em- 
pire with  that  of  other  military  States,  and  notably  with  that  of  Russia,  we  must 
concede  that  nowhere  have  such  imposing  results  been  achieved  with  so  little 
waste  of  the  national  resources,  and  with  such  admirable  economy  in  the  fiscal 
administration. 

We  apprehend  that  few  who  read  the  foregoing,  copied  from  the  New  York 
Sun.  but  will  be  greatly  astonished  at  the  exceeding  cheapness  of  imperial  gov- 
ernment in  Germany ;  nay  more,  perhaps  wish  that  we  too  had  something  as  re- 
spectable to  rally  around.  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  few  weeks  ago,  contained ^ 
a  very  pleasant  account  of  the  Emperor  William's  Besidenz  palace  at  Berlin.  ' 
We  wish  we  had  room  to  reproduce  it  all  here.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  lines  at  its  close,  and  here  they  are  ;  "A  beautiful  conse  "atory,  full  of  rare. 
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tropical  plants,  is  one  of  the  features"  of  this  princely  mansion,  and  a  plain  dining 
room,  where  we  saw  the  modest  table  spread,  and  the  plain  high  backed  chairs 
gathered  around,  waiting  for  the  service  of  the  meal.  The  major-domo  told  u^ 
that  there  were  but  ten  domestics  employed  for  the  service  of  the  mansion  (ex- 
clusive of  the  stables),  himself,  the  steward,  four  male  and  four  female  servants — 
a  modest  retinue  for  such  a  mighty  monarch.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  the  Kaiser 
don't  like  to  have  a  crowd  of  idle  people  around  him.'''' 

And  this  observation  of  the  major-domo  tells  the  whole  story.  Here  is  habit- 
ual, not  spasmodic,  "retrenchment  and  reform." 

We  have  had  rather  a  painful  exhibition  of  the  spasmodic  retrenchment,  pecu- 
liar to  our  system,  in  the  Legislature  this  session..  The  poor  sonls  in  the  base- 
ment offices  of  the  Capitol  have  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  $50  taken  off  here,  and 
$100  there,  when  the  huge  public  school  charity,  consuming  as  it  does,  $1,100,000 
of  the  tax-payers'  money  a  year  to  keep  it  going,  rears  its  ugly  front,  and  no  raaa 
says  it  nay.  Why?  Because  $800,000  of  this  money  is  devoted,  not  to  pay  of  teach- 
ers, but  to  machinery  consisting  largely  of  men  on  horseback  in  each  county,  called 
Superintendents  and  Treasurers,  and  one  must  be  blind  indeed  if  he  cannot  see 
the  bearing-  this  sort  of  an  arrangement  has  on  the  local  politician,  and  why  that 
politician  makes  fair  weather  with  the  public  school  system,  let  it  cost  what  it 
will,  or  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  a  debt  incurred  before  the  system  was  even 
thought  of. 

The  case  of  Van  Bokelen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Maryland) 
ought  to  teach  us  something  in  this  line.  They  have  no  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  there  now.  The  incumbent  of  this  position  in  Vir- 
ginia (no  reflection,  of  course,  upon  the  present  one)  is  bound  to  become  our 
Warwick,  and  he  will  make  our  Governors,  Legislators  and  all;  nothing  can 
prevent  it  with  men  as  greedy  for  office  as  we  now  find  them. 

If  we  are  in  real  earnest  in  our  retrenchment,  it  is  proper  that  the  executive 
officers  should  be  cut  down  all  that  their  pay  can  stand;  it  is  likewise  proper 
that  this  whole  §£iOO,000  machinery  fund  should  be  at  once  lopped  off.  If  the 
counties  can  take  care  of  their  school  concerns  elsewhere,  they  can  take  care  of 
them  here.  It  is  a  poor  "  retrenchment  and  reform  "  that  would  save  the  crumbsj 
but  throw  the  loaf  into  the  garbage-barrel  (the  public  schools  being  the  nest 
of  the  "commune");  and  that  is  what  Virginia  isnow  doing. 


TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

We  thought  it  our  duty  the  other  day  to  warn  country  people  against  the  Com- 
misi-ioner  of  Agriculture's  recommendation  to  plant  ten,  and  thereupon  comes 
to  us  from  Washington  yet  another  recommendation  to  the  same  effect,  signed 
"William  Saunders,  Superintendent  of  Gardens,  &c.  ;  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Wnshington,  D.  C."  Mr.  Saunders  agrees  with  his  super'or,  Commission- 
er Le  Due,  or  rather,  it  would  seem,  Mr.  Saunders  has  been  "for  ten  yeais" 
urging  American  farmers  to  plant  tea,  and  has  at  last  made  one  convert — 
Commissioner  Le  Due.  We  advise  Saunders  to  be  content  with  this  success, 
drop  his  tea  hobby,  and  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  stale  seeds  and  staler 
information,  in  which  he  assists  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  So  long  as 
he  kee|)S  quiet  and  attends  to  these  simple  duties  he  may  escape  the  observation 
of  the  reformers  in  Congress,  but  we  still  entertain  a  hope  that  the  ridiculous 
"Dep'irtment  of  Agriculture"  may  presently  be  abolished  ;  whereupon  Le  Due 
and  Saunders  will  be  at  liberty  to  plunt  tea  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  forma 
partnership  with  Colonel  Sellers  if  ihey  want  to. 

The  New  JorA;i?emZ(?  presents  the  foregoing  headed  "Still  another  Agricultural 
Ignoramus,"  and  we  think  that  uewspaperis  notfarwrong.     When  we  consider 
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that  China  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  millions,  and  the  chief  businet-s  in  that  country  is  not  to  look  for 
labor,  but  to  find  something  for  this  swarm  of  human  insects  (they  are  little  more) 
to  do,  it  seems  to  be  little  less  than  folly  for  us  to  try  to  compete  with  them  in  the 
production  of  a  staple  which,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  for  aught  we  Icow  to 
the  contrary,  has  been  their  main  stan;l-'iy.  There  is  plenty  of  other  things  we 
can  raise  in  the  South  and  raise  better  and  cheaper  than  anybody  else  ;  and  doing 
our  best  on  these  we  can  afford  |to  leave  the  "heathen  Chinee"  to  earn  his  little 
dish  of  rice  in  his  own  way. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  really  never  been  any- 
thing outside  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Dodge,  its  statistician.  Like  in  aU 
other  offices  in  this  unfortunate  country,  fitness  for  the  place  has  been  the  last 
thing  inquired  about  when  an  incumbent  had  to  be  found  for  it.  The  man  who 
had  most  "friends  at  court''  got  it.  In  other  countries,  the  real  machinery  of  the 
government  is  permanent.  The  form  of  government,  except  in  a  violent  uphea- 
val like  the  French  Revolution,  may  change,  but  its  machinery  does  not  change; 
so,  the  people  composing  it,  being  bred  to  the  business,  know  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  work  is  done  with  reasonable  economy.  Here  the  machinery  is  expen- 
sive to  the  last  degree,  and  it  does  little  after  it  is  provided — but  draw  pay.  As  we 
have  heretofore  observed,  nothing  but  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  coun- 
try could  permit  such  a  state  of  things. 

We  understand  Mr.  Le  Due,  the  new  commissioner,  wants  Mr.  Dodge  to  re- 
sign, which  Mr.  Dodge  does  not  choose  to  do,  and  he  is  entirely  right.  One  of 
the  New  York  papers,  some  weeks  ago,  had  a  very  amusing  article  on  this  tea 
business  of  Le  Due  and  Saunders.  Among  other  things  they  presented  the  pro- 
test of  Col.  BuNGSTARTKR,  of  Virginia,  against  this  production  of  tea  in  the  South. 
He  claimed  that  to  deprive,  in  particular,  a  Virginian  of  whiskey  was  to  deprive  him 
of  life,  or  relegate  him  to  Oriental  nonentity.  What  would  become  of  our  politics 
if  we  had  no  more  potent  fuel  than  tea  to  feed  it,  and  where  would  the  "dear 
lovers  of  the  dear  people"'  go  ? 

Gen.  Hurt,  of  Halifax,  has  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to  change  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  this  State,  to  a  Department  of  Industries  and  Resources.  The 
work  of  the  department,  under  this  bill,  will  be  confined  to  a  few  things,  and 
these  the  most  important  for  us  to  consider.  For  instance,  the  formation  of  a 
museum  showing  our  resources,  a  thorough  survey  of  the  State  and  inquiry  into 
our  mineral  wealth,  the  restocking  of  our  rivers  with  fish,  the  preservation  of  our 
oyster  beds,  and  the  collection  of  our  statistics  of  production,  both  as  to  raw 
material  and  manufact  ired  articles.  This  range  is  about  as  great  as  we  can  un- 
dertake just  now,  and  the  State's  money  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  giving 
full  effect  to  the  project. 


WHOLESOME   LAW. 

"One  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome  features  of  the  new  Georgia  Constitu- 
tion is  the  provision  requiring  that  before  a  decree  of  divorce  shall  become  final, 
there  shall  have  been  two  different  verdicts  by  two  different  juries  at  different 
terms  of  the  court.  This  example  may,  it  is  hoped,  put  an  end  t^o  the  reckless 
and  indecent  way  in  which  divorces  are  obtained  in  Northern,  Western,  and — 
we  blush  to  admit — even  in  some  Southern  States." 

The  Mobile  Begister  says  the  above,  to  which  we  give  our  unreserved  assent. 
In  the  polity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  no  element  of  strength  so 
abiding  as  its  position  iu  the  matter  of  divorce  :    once  married  always  married. 
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Around  this  ordinance  they  throw  everything  that  will  invest  it  with  a  sacred 
character,  and  justly  so,  as  from  it  are  born  immortal  souls.  The  eminent  He- 
braist, Aplek.  dwells  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage  of  time,  well-organized 
states  and  nations  have  risen,  flourished  and  passed  away,  and  still  the  Jews 
have  remained  the  same  compact  entity  that  they  were  in  Solomon's  time,  though 
divested  of  the  power  to  rule  through  a  distinct  head  and  figure,  in  the  family 
of  nations;  and  he  asks  why,  in  the  general  wreck,  they,  too,  have  not  perished? 
He  gives  for  answer  one  reason,  and  only  one — the  sanctify  of  the  Jewish  home. 
The  glory  of  England,  as  a  people,  is  only  the  radiance  of  the  English  home. 

With  this  principle  of  conservatism  so  patent  to  our  eyes,  the  conclusion  is 
just  as  patent  that  the  growing  degradation  of  marriage  in  this  country  will  end 
in  chaos.  We  refer,  in  particular,  to  its  standing  North  and  West.  A  mere  civil 
contract,  entered  into  ofiener  than  otherwise  with  no  solemnity  whatever,  this 
holy  estate  is  carried  to  the  gross  quality  of  mere  merchandise,  and  a  much 
lower  depth  than  this  cannot  be  reached.  With  the  ability  to  command  a  di- 
vorce for  $5,  men  and  women  do  not  enter  into  this  bond,  to  abide  by  one  an- 
other to  life's  end,  sharing  cheerfully  the  sorrows  and  joys  that  belong  to  our 
journey  in  this  world.  Rome  perished  for  want  of  men  ;  its  women  were  mis- 
tresses, not  wives. 

We  pray  God,  from  our  heart  of  hearts,  that  the  poison  of  this  social  rotten- 
ness may  not  flow  South.  While,  in  the  arrangement  of  our  material  affairs,  it  is 
needful  that  we  conform  to  the  drift  of  the  times ;  it  is  not  demanded  that  we 
should  relax  one  iota  of  our  family  virtues.  It  behooves  us,  indeed,  father  and 
mother,  to  be  ever  on  our  guard,  lest  the  enemy  cross  our  thresholds  and  wreck 
us  for  all  eternity.  Our  strength  is  the  purity  of  our  homes,  and  we  can  have  no 
prayer  so  urgent  as  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  may  vouchsafe  us  strength  to  main- 
tain it. 


A  Change  of  Base. — "Great  Britain  now  cultivates  nearly  1,000.000  fewer 
acres  of  wheat  than  she  did  twenty  years  ago."* 

In  view  of  the  large  importations  of  fresh  beef  and  mutton  into  England  now 
from  the  United  States,  South  America  and  Australia,  it  is  probable  that  the 
area  in  Great  Britain  under  cereals  will  increase,  as  being  more  profitable.  Stock 
raising,  considering  the  feeding  material  outside  of  grass  employed  there,  is  a 
costly  business ;  and  the  meat,  when  sold,  must  command  a  good  price  or  the 
stock  raiser  is  undone.  The  enormous  influx,  generally,  of  food  products  from 
abroad  into  England,  most  affect  sorely  the  income  of  every  landed  proprietor  in 
the  realm  ;  and  we  expect  to  see  it  modify,  before  long,  their  tariff  policy. 

Speaking  of  fresh  meat  reminds  us  of  a  matter  that  came  under  our  notice  a 
few  weeks  ago.  A  certain  stock-grower  in  Southwestern  Virginia  had  been  out 
to  Chicago.  We  asked  him  how  he  got  along,  in  competition  with  the  cattle 
men  of  the  West.  He  answered,  badi}'  enough  ;  the  freigm  on  a  carload  of  beeves 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  a  thousand  miles,  was  $70  Jess  than  that  on  a  car- 
load say  from  Central  Depot  (A.JM.  &  O.  R.  E.)  to  New  York,  and  in  that  differ- 
ence lay  the  profit.  So,  with  nobody  to  vex  the  single  line  of  railway  through 
that  splendid  region,  we  see  that  the  folks  there,[in  the  cattle  line,  are  not  so  well 
off  after  all. 


The  Pope. — Pitrs  IX,  full  of  days,  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  Leo  XIII  sits  in 
his  place.     It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  many  good  people  in 
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this  world  that  a  Pope  should  exist,  and  while  this  is  so.  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  had 
in  the  position  as  proper  a  man  as  the  late  Pirs  IX.  and  one  giving  as  much  prom- 
ise as  the  ;present  incumbent.  It  is  true  he  has  been  decreed  '.infallible  ;  bat 
that  does  not  necessarily  make  him  so.  A  bull  was  once  fulminated  against  the 
comet,  but  the  comet  kept  on  its  course  in  perfect  serenity  notwithstanding.  So, 
we  will  not  quarrel  with  our  friend  about  what  he  chooses  to  believe.  That  is 
his  right,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  we  are  not  in  the  least  responsible.  To 
lis,  as  a  Protestant,  the  Pope  is,  of  course,  no  more  than  any  other  respectable 
ecclesiastic.  When  his  acts,  in  our  eyes,  are  wholesome,  we  praise  him  ;  when 
not,  we  condemn  him. 


TOBACCO-ITS  PRESENT  MISERY. 

"The  market  during  the  first  month  of  this  year  has  exhibited  a  shade  more 
firmness,  and  holders  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decline  in 
prices  must  find  a  stopping  place  at  last  ;  buyers,  however,  hold  a  ditferent  view, 
and  this  difference  of  opinion  no  doubt  curtailed  the  extent  of  the  business  that 
might  have  been  done  had  the  buyers  had  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  when  any  produce  is  high,  say  aoout 
doube  the  cost  of  production,  buyers  are  numerous  and  bold;  but  when  the  same 
produce  is  forced  below  cost  price  every  one  seems  afraid  to  touch  it.  There  is 
one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  British  manufacturer,  which  is  that  when 
he  gets  the  sun  fairly  on  his  side  of  the  hedge  he  is  most  liberal  of  his  good  for- 
tnne  ;  in  other  words,  he  gives  to  the  consumer  the  larger  share  of  any  advan- 
tage derived  from  the   low  price  of  the  raw  material."' 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  Tobacco  Circular  of  Messrs.  Parry  &  Ckos- 
BIES,  of  Liverpool,  dated  1st  ultimo. 

This  tobacco  matter  is  serious  now  beyond  anything  we  have  encountered  since 
the  war  ;  the  market,  indeed,  is  in  an  absolutely  desperate  condition  ;  much  that  is 
brought  in  fails  to  realize  a  price  beyond  that  of  corn  shucks  and  hay.  The  in- 
famous internal  revenue  tax  has  done  its  work.  When  a  man  has  to  advance 
twenty- four  cents,  in  money,  on  every  pound  of  tobacco  he  turns  out  of  his  fac- 
tory, he  mast  see,  of  course,  that  the  stock  he  uses  is  such  as  to  sell  without  fail ; 
he  accordingly  will  only  use  the  best  leaf  he  can  find,  leaving  the  low  grades  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  These  low  grades  have  been  accumulating,  from  year  to 
year,  until  now  they  overwhelm  everything  ;  for,  by  their  presence,  although  not 
desirable  in  themselves,  they  nevertheless  drag  down  the  price  of  any  good  to- 
bacco that  presents  itself. 

We  had  hoped  that  our  Virginia  members  of  Congress  would  long  before  this 
have  had  the  matter  settled.  The  promise  was  good,  and  to  this  promise  we  have 
several  times  referred.  It  would  seem,  as  we  have  lately  learned  to  our  mortifica- 
tion, that  while  the  Southern  congressmen  are  boisterous  enough,  they  knock 
down  very  few  persimmons  ;  the  Yankee  members  have  them  still  under  hack, 
and,  as  a  rule,  get  what  tkei/  please.  It  is  so  hard  for  a  Southern  member  not 
to  confine  his  efl'orts  to  the  manufacture  of  "wind-pudding  ;"  if  he  can  only  make 
a  speech,  his  cup  is  filled  to  running  over.  Now,  we  want  work,  not  wind  ;  and 
the  sooner  aspirants  for  public  honors  learn  this  the  better. 


The  Debt.— Nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  to  adjust,  re-adjust,  fix  up,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  this  vexed  question.  The  vital  point  in  the  issue  (the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  school  charity)  has  been  persistently  shirked  all  around,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  often  the  world  has  witnessed  a  greater  exhibition  of  moral  coward- 
ice than  has  been  presented  in  this  behalf,  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 
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The  Sir.VER  Bill. — This  bill,  considerably  modified,  passed  by  large  majori- 
ties both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  not  modified  enough.  All  the  statutes  in  the 
world  cannot  make  a  $2  hat  worth  $3  ;  neither  will  90  cents  worth  of  silver  ever 
be  taken  willingly  as  worth  a  dollar.  The  silver  dollar  should  have  been  not  less 
than  420  grains  (425  would  have  been  better) ;  and  it  should  be  made  a  legal  tender 
say  to  the  extent  only  of  $250.  This  would  have  allowed  the  small  dealer  to  pay 
his  obligations  in  the  character  of  money  he  had  to  take  from  his  customers. 
As  the  law  stands,  it  will  be  practically  a  legal  tender  for  nothing ;  for  the  forms 
of  all  obligations  will  be  worded  so  as  to  cut  silver  out  altogether.  We  believe 
in  both  silver  and  gold  for  money  ;  but  we  want  them  arranged  in  a  way  to  prevent 
any  clashing.     "Big  Bonanza"  men  are  not  good  arrangers. 


The  Yt.TO  Message. — We  take  back  every  word  we  have  ever  uttered  unfriend- 
ly to  Gov.  HoLLiDAY.  We  thank  God  that  Gov.  Kemper  has  a  successor  so  en- 
tirely worthy  of  him  and  of  Virginia.  He  has  made  the  issue  on  the  public 
schools,  which  the  Planter  has  urged  without  ceasing,  and  we  trust  its  agitation 
will  not  end  until  the  last  vestige  of  this  accursed  Puritanical  contrivance  is  swept 
from  the  State. 


Wide  Awake,  an  illustrated  magazine  for  the  young  people,  $2  a  year.  Ella 
Furman,  Editor.     D.  Lothrop&Co. ,  publishers,  Boston. 

Wide  Awake  is,  indeed,  a  charming  magazine,  full  of  stories  for  the  little  child- 
ren, with  handsome  illustrations.  The  contents  are  so  attractive  that  we  child- 
ren of  a  larger  growth  find  amusement  and  profit  in  Wide  Awake.  The  publish- 
ers promise  their  readers,  during  1878,  three  illustrated  Natural  History  supple- 
ments of  16  pages  each. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

Babyland,  from  the  same  publishers,  is  exquisite  with  its  pictures,  stories,  and 
rhymes  to  please  the  baby  eye  and  ear — only  50  cents. 

The  Nuraery,  published  by  John  Shorey,  Boston,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
March  number  is  so  full  of  good  reading  matter  and  illustrations  that  we  cannot 
specify. 

PiEDMoxT  Agricitltcral  Society. — The  Executive  Committee  of  this  society 
recently  held  a  business  meeting  at  Culpeper.  The  Finance  Committee  reported 
a  healthy  condition  of  its  finances  with  a  comparatively  small  indebtedness,  on 
account  of  buildings.  &c.  The  report  commends  President  Bradford  very 
highly  for  his  untiring  energy  and  administrative  skill  in  its  behalf.  We  doub' 
whether  there  is  a  better  administrative  officer  of  any  agricultural  society  than 
Col.  Bradford. 


•The  Culpeper  Times  says,  in  a  late  issue,  that  Col.  S.  S.  Bradford  shipped  to 
Vermont  a  splendid   Shorthorn  bull  calf,  of  a  most   popular   pedigree. 

The  sale  of  a  calf  to  go  that  distance  indicates  the  unusual  excellence  of  this 
stock. 


Ix  our  April  number  we  will  give  a  full  account  of  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Virginia  Poultry  Association. 

Mr.  Z.  C.  Daxiel  informs  us  he  has  just  purchased  a  flock  of  fine  Southdown 
sheep. 
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J.  B.  Davis'  Stables. — The  new  stables  recently  erected  by  Jno.  B.  Davis  on 
Franklin  street  add  a  great  improvement  to  that  part  of  the  city.  The  stables  have 
a  frontage  of  about  100  feet  on  Fraiklin  street,  and  runs  back,  including  mule- 
shed  and  lot,  about  300  feet.  The  front  has  three  entrances.  The  upper  and  lower 
entrances  each  admit  to  a  stable  containing  about  40  stalls.  The  middle  en- 
trance leads  to  the  carriage  house  and  mule  shed.  The  whole  building  as  far  as 
completed,  is  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  and  the  ceilings  are  high,  giving 
light  and  ventilation.  The  upper  story  is  devoted  to  storage  of  feed  except  on 
the  Franklin  street  front  where  bed  rooms  and  a  bath'room  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  employees  have  been  nicely  fitted  ap.  The  building  has  about  ir  an  air 
of  comfort  and  convenience  rarely  met  with,  and  evidences  the  care  of  its 
proprietor  and  owner.  The  building  and  lots  when  complete  will  accommodate 
about  400  horses  and  mules.  The  whole  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
C.  S.  Allen,  who  is  polite  and  accommodating.  They  do  a  large  sale  and  'ivery 
business — this  being  the  beadou^rters  for  the  horse  and  mule  trade  of  Virginia. 


Mr.  JoH\  S.  Appersox.  Smythe  county,  Virginia,  sends  us  twelve  subscribers 
and  check  for  twenty- one  dollars.  Will  not  other  friends  of  the  Planter  follow 
his  example? 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  A.  K.  Phtllips  &  Co.,  of  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  who  advertises  Orchard  Grass  Seed.  We  understand  these  seed 
are  raised  by  Col.  Erasmus  Taylor,  of  Orange  county,  Va.,  one  of  the  best 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  that  county,  if  not  in  the  State. 


We  have  received  from  Col.  J.  Hoge  Ttt  er.  of  Pulaski,  a  copy  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  in  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  on  his  bill,  '"To  Encourage  the  In- 
troduction of  Foreign  Capital  for  the  Purpose  of  Mming  and  Manufacturing." 

It  is  an  excellent  document,  evincing  a  great  deal  of  research  and  good  prac- 
tical common  sense.  We  hope,  in  a  future  number,  to  copy  from  it.  We  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Pulaski  upon  having  such  a  representative  as  Col.  Tyler. 

•     RICHMOND  PRICES  CURRENT. 

REI'iiKTED  BY 

E.  &  S.  WOUTHAM  &  CO., 
Grocers.  Dealers  in  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Commission  Merchants. 

February  2o,  1878. 
ToBACCO-Old— Lugs,    $3aS4J;    Leaf,  $4|a$13.      New— Lugs,    $2a§3i ;    Leaf, 

Wheat— We  quote   Fultz.  prime  to  choice,  $1.26a§l. 27 ;  Lancaster  and  White, 

prime  to  choice,  $1.30a$l.o3. 
CoRX — 50a51c.  per  bushel  for  white. 
CoRX  Meal — 60a6oc.  per  bushel. 
Broom  Corx — 22a5c. 

Oats — New,  40a42c.  per  bushel.  .»„,-,-,      -i      a^i  ao 

Flour— Fine,  84^;  Superfine,  $.5ia-$5j;  Extra,  $Ga$61 ;  Family,  $6|a$8. 
Beaxs— White  Navy.  $1.50a$2. 
Plaster — Ground,  $8  per  ton. 
Peas— Black  Eye.  $1.3.5aS1.40.  . 

Lime— Rockland.  S1.05a$1.20;  Virginia,  none  in  market. 
Hay— Virginia  Timothy,  7.5a85c.;  Clover,  65a7oc. 
Plow  Castings — 3a4c.  per  pound. 
Gbixdstoxes— lia2ic.  per  pound. 

FEATHEKS-Old, '25c.;  New,  3.5a40c.  for  live  goose.  ^ 

SuGARS-7ia8Jc.  for  Refined  Yellow;  Cut  Loaf,  llalljc;    Refined  Standard  A, 

9|al0c.i  "Standard  B,  9|a9ic.j  Extra  C,  9ja9|c. 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

— AXD— 

For  Sale  at  the  College  Farm. 

The  Swine  are  bred  directly  from  recent  importations,  and  from  the  stock  of 
Maj.  J.  T.  Cowan,  and  A.  M.  Bowman,  Esq.  At  the  head  of  the  Shorthorn  herd 
is  the  Bates  Bull,  Raleigh,  bred  by  Maj.  Cowan;  sire  and  dam  both  bred  by 
Abram  Renick,  of  Kentucky,  and  both  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  family. 
This  Bull  is  believed  to  be  equal  in  breeding  and  quality  to  any  in  the  State. 
The  cows  are  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  William  A.  Stuart,  George  W.  Palmer, 
and  John  T.  Cowan,  and  are  animals  of  good  pedigrees  and  excellent  qualities. 
Stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  farmers  to  obtain 
them.     Correspondence  invited. 

Address  Col.  NORBORNE  BERKELEY 

jnlv — tf  Blar-l:?Viur?.  Mnntgnmpry  County.  Va. 

WALNUT  &ROVG  FARM. 

THOROUGHBRED  AND  GRADE  JERSEY  CATTLE,  BERKSHIRE, 
ESSEX  and  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE, 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP,  from  the  best  iraportations— Ewes  in  lamb 
to  rams  bred  by  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Xew  York,  and  imported  '"Royal  Man- 
chetter  2nd,"  bred  and  used  by  Lord  Walsingham,  England. 

Walnut  Grove  stock  received  its  share  of  Premiums  at  the  different 
State  Fairs  this  fall. 

Prices  moderate.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT, 

ju-tf  Wavnesbnro'  Va. 

"DERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE.  JJ^llS  A  IS -i  KY. 

I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pigs  of  Dp    F     IDA.VISON 

different  ages  and  two  Berkshire  Boars  !  -jj  ^^^'^^  5^;^^^   ^^^^^^^  -^j^  ^^^'g^j^^ 
twelve   months   old.    for  sale.     Prices  ]      Qgj       ^  ^         9  ^   ^    ^^  ^x  p^ 

moderate.     Address 


Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD. 


M. july-ly 


oct-tf  Richmond.  Va.      :  TROTTiX^x  ct  HARNESS  EORSES 

JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd  register), 


PURE    BRED 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 
SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK- 
SHIRE  PIGS. 
For  sale  by 

Got5iuo(b  anb  SoutUoivn  Sheep  i  ,    .CAMPBELL  BROWN, 

*                 Spring  Jtiul,  Maurvco..  lenn. 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIG.S,  '      sep— ly '        


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


For  sale  at  "CLIXCHD  ALE,"  Bean's  Station     ^^^C  (£77  a  VTeekto  Asrents.  Samples  iree 
Grainger  countVjTeDD.  V*^'-^i<  V  '  '    P.   0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me 

jan-ly  "         J.  T.  i  W.  S.  SHIELDS.      I      sepi— 


Peruvian  Guano  Guaranteed. 

By  this  Brand  is  designated  }^are  and  Genuine  Peruvian 

(jrUanO,  la  which  the  lumps  have  been  crushed,  stones  (when  found) 
and  all  other  impurities,  removed  :— it  is,  threfore,  sold  in  purer  con- 
dition than  when  lauded  from  Peru. 

Put  up  in  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  on  which  the  guaranteed 
ajialysis  is  printed,  and  the  retail  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
clearly  marked. 

The  retail  price  is  fixed  accordiug  to  the  analysis,  at  the  following  rates,  which 
are  considerably  below  those  adopted  by  Inspectors  of  Fertilizers  in  this  country, 
orthe  trade  in  Europe,  thus  making  the  Guaranteed  Peruvian  Guano  the  cheap- 
est Fertilizer  in  the  world. 

For  Ammonia 17|c.  per  pound. 

"    Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 10c.  " 

"    Reverted         "  "    8c.'  " 

"    Insoluble        "  " 2c.  " 

"    Potash  (as  Sulphate) TJc.         " 

None  genuine  unless  put  up  as  above  and  bearing  the  following  Trade  Mark 
of  the  undersigned,  Peruvian  Government  Agents  in  New  York,  and  Lead 
f RUVSANGUa  Seals— on  which  the  Monogram  of  the  Trade  Mark  is 
P/^'^T^^^xNl  staniped— attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  twine  with 
(SL  *^lJ^  TaI  which  the  mouth  of  the  bag  is  sewn,  to  guard  against 
NJ  ^Xj^  '^0/       adulteration. 

jTj>g ?f^0  -^s  a  specimen  of  Analysis  and  Price  of  Peruvian  Guano 

^n^NTt**         Guaranteed,  we  give  those  of  two  cargoes,  now  on  sale, 
respectively  designated  A  and  B. 

CARGO  A.     PRICE  MARKED  $56. 

Ammonia 6.80  percent $23  80 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.80        "       7  60 

Reverted         "  "     11.50        <'       18  40 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid ,15.30        '' 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.00        "       120 

Potassa 3.70        "       5  55 


Estimated  Retail  Price $56  55 

The  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  is  $79.40  per  ton,  at  the  rates  lately 
adopted  for  valuing  fertilizing  ingredients,  by  Hon  Thomas  P.  Janes,  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  State  Inspector,  Prof  \Vm.  I 
Land.  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  are  as  follows  : 

For  Ammonia 18^ c.  per  pound. 

"   Available  Phos.  Acid,  (Soluble  and  Reverted) 15^c.       " 

"   Ins- oluble  Phosphoric  Acid 4|c.       " 

"   Potassa 6ic.       " 

Thus,  the  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  .^is  fully  42 ^er  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  sellina  price,  $56  per  ton. 

CARGO  B.     PRICE  MARKED  $70. 

Ammonia 11.-50  per  cent $40  25 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 5.40       "        10  80 

Reverted         '•  ''    10.00       "        16  00 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid 15.40       *' 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 1.70       "        68 

Potassa.,    2.30       "        3  45 


Estimated  Retail  Price $71  18 

According  to  the  rates  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Georgia,  al- 
ready referred  to.  the  commercial  value  of  this  Guano  is  $93.83  per  ton,  conse- 
quently, oi  per  cent,  above  our  selling  price,  $70  per  ton. 

We  invite  Agriculturists  *o  test  the  vahie  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  by  our 
Standard,  and  tc  compare  the  result  with  their  selling  prices. 

Lil>eral  Disscount  Allowed  to  Dealers. 
For  further  information,  Circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

6in—  Agents  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  No.  63  Pine  Street,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX  PIGS!  ESSEX  PIGSI  ESSEX  PIGSI  ESSEX  PIGS 


The  Largest  Herd  of 

PURE  BRED  ESSEX 


TE^  r  i  c  o  s    !E=L  o  ci  tjl  c  e  c3L- 


For  the  next  month  or  six  weeks,  I  will  send  to  any  reader  of  the  Southern 
Planter  and  Farmer  very  choice,  pure-bred  ESSEX  PIGS,  from  two  to  three 
months  old,  at  the  following  reduced  rates  : 

Boar ..$  18  I  Boar  and  three  sows,  not  akin $  65 

Boar  and  pow,  not  akin 35  [       "  four         "         *'         80 

Boar  and  two  sows,  not  akin 50  |       '•  six  "         "  100 

The  Pigs  will  be  boxed  and  food  furnished  for  the  journey,  and   delivered  at 
express  office  without  extra  charge.     I   guarantee   the  sate  delivery  of  the  pigs  : 
SIX  TO  EIGHT  MONTHS  uLD. 

Choice  pigs  six  to  eisht  months  old  at  the  following  low  rates  :  Boar,  $25  ;  boar 
and  sow.  nf>t  akin.  $45  :  boar  and  two  sows,  863 :   boar  and  three  sows,  880. 

I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs.  If  desired,  only  one  third  of  the 
mone^'  need  be  paid  in  advance.  Balance  C.  0.  D.  For  further  information, 
address  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester.  X.  Y. 


ExFiEU),  N.  C.  August 2,  1877. 
The  trio  of  pigs  von  sent  me  arrived  safely,  and  phase  me  very  much. 

L.  G.  ESTES. 

Aph  Grove  Farm,  Viesxa,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  28,  1876. 
I  am  better  and  better  pleased  with  the  Essex  pig  yon  sent  me. 
His  carcass  is  a  model — and  a  ooarvel. 

As  I  already  have  "Dinah."  I  have  called  him  "  Villikins." 
May  it  be  long  before  '"both  lie  in  one  grave." 

FRANKLIN  SHERMAN. 

Atlanta,  Ga..  Sept.  18,  1877. 
Dear  Sir. — The  Boar  yon  sent  me  is  the  perfection  of  an  Es?ex.     He  might  be 
a  little  longer  in  the  body,  but  lake  him  all  and  all,  he  is  about  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  anv  pig  I  have  owned.     His  get  of  pigs,  of  which  we  have  over  fittv,  are 
extra  fine^  RICHARD  PETERS. 

At;.STix,  Texas. 
The  pigs  arrived  yesterday,  and  looked  remarkably  well. 

To  say  that   I    am  thoroughly  pleased,  is   scarce  enough.     I   am  more   than 
pleased,  and  you  have  my  thanks  for  giving  me  more  than  my  money's  worth. 

I  have   two  .Scotchmen  in   my  employ  who  were    in    ecstacies  over   ihem  (for 
Scotchmen).     I  would  not  take  S150  for  the  pair  of  pigs. 

B.  R.  TOWNSEND. 

Stkesville.  Howard  Co.,  Md. 
f   I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  determination  you  manifest  to  give  me  a  good 
start  with  Essex  pigs.    The  two  sofs  arrived  this  morning  in  6r5t  rate  condition. 
The  male    pig  [sent  some  weeks   before]  is  growing   very  fast,  and    is  the    best 
looking  pig  I  have  ever  seen.  JOSEPH  BARLOW. 

ArcusTA  Station,  Ixdiasa. 
Got  two  premiums  at  our  State  Fair  on  the  Essex  pigs  bought  of  yon. 

A.  P.  WILEY. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

SAM:PL]h]    CA.RDS 

Are  now  ready  for  mailing.     Our  assortment  embraces 

TWENTY-FOUR  PATTERNS. 

Merchants  desirino;  samples,  will  please  address, 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS,  ChariottesvUie,  Va. 

.;,,      Premium  Chester 
ij  White,   Berkshire   and 
^1'  Essex   Pigs,   bred    and 
fi   for  sale  by  George  B. 
I  %  Hickman. 
■^  Also  Fancy  Poultry. 
West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter County,  Penn. 


IlilhilWliii!!'.','!';; 


^S  -iM^ 


Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep — ly 


CHESAPEAKE  ^  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1,  1877. 
On  and  after  SUNDAY,  Jnne  3,  1877,  passenger  trains  will  run  as  follows: 


Mail.  Express 

Arrive  at  Millboro' 5:29  P.  M.  5:(iO  A.  M 

Arrive  at  Covington 6:55  P.  M.  6:20  A.  M 

Arrive  at  White  Sulphur.  8:15  P.  M.  7:40  A.  M 

Arrive  al  Hinton 11:20  P.  M.  9::«  A.  M 

Arrive  at  Kanawha  Falls.  o-M  A.  M.  12:40  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Charleston ....  6:05  A.  M.  2:42  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Huntington...  9:00  A.M.  5:00  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Cincinnati 6:00  A.  M 


Mail.         E.xpres.s. 

Leave  Richmond 8:45  A.  M.      8:45  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Louisa 11:50  A.  M.     11:25  P.  M. 

Arrive  at.  Go rdonsville.  .12:30  P.  M.  12:00  P  M. 
Arrive  at  Washington. . .  6:00  P.  M.  7:35  A.  M. 
Arrive  at  Charlottesville.  1:25  P.M.     12:50  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Lynchburg 5:00  P.  M.     10:50  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Staunton 3:30  P.M.      2:50  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Goshen 5:08  P.M.      4:38  A.M. 

Accommodation  train  leaves  Richmond  daily  (except  Sunday)  at  4:00  P.  M.,  and  arrives  at  Gor- 
donsville  at  7:45  P.  M.,  making  connection  with  train  for  Washington. 

Mail  train  between  Richmond  and  Hinton  runs  daily  (except  Sunday) ;  between  Hinton  and 
Huntington  runs  daily,  stopping  at  all  regular  stations. 

Express  train  runs  daily,  stopping  at  Hanover,  Junction,  Noel's,  Trevillian's,  Louisa,  fjord ons- 
ville,  Charlottesville,  Staunton,  Goshen,  Millboro',  Covington,  and  all  regular  stations  west  of 
Covington. 

Mail  and  express  trains  connect  at  Gordonsville  for  Washington  and  the  North,  and  at  Char- 
lottesville for  Lynchburg  and  the  South. 

Express  train  connects  at  Cincinnati  with  trunk  lines  for  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest 
Southwest,  and  at  Richmond  with  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  and  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
trains  for  all  points  South. 

Sleeping-cars  run  on  night  trains. 

Mail  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  5:30  P.  M. 

Express  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  6:30  A.  M, 

Accommodation  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  S:45  A.  M. 

Through  tickets  sold  and  baggage  checked  to  all  principal  points. 
For  ra  t  es,  information,  &c.,  apply  at  Company's  offices,  and  826  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

CO  .>rWAY  R.  nOWAlJD, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  .\uent. 
W,   M.  S.  DUNX, 

Auff-tf  Engineer  and  SuporiiitiHdiiit. 

SHOitxHORrsr 

THOROUGHBRE  J  BULL  CALF. 

FOR.    S.A.X.E. 

A  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf  of  the  best  strain. 
mh tf  Apply  to  Proprietor  of  Planter. 


W.  C,  VIRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  R.  R. 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUR,  Receivee. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  Feb.  3, 1878,  Passenger  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 


SOUTH  BOUXD. 


Washington le 

Alexandria 

Gordonsville  

Charlottesville 

Ljnchbarg ar 

Danville  

Dundee 


MAIL. 
DAILY. 


2  00  a.   m. 

3  25     " 

7  03     " 

8  00     " 
10  45     " 

2  31  p.  m. 
2  35     " 


EXPRESS.   ACCOMD'X  Daily 
DAILY.         Except  Scxdat. 


6  20  p. 

6  .50     ' 

11  15     ' 


m. 


8  25  a. 

9  00     '• 
a  12  .50  p.  m. 


12  05  a.  m.iConn't  to 


2  55 
5  46 
5  50 


Richmond 
&  Hunt- 
ington. 


XORTH  BOUND. 


MAIL. 


EXPRESS.! 


ACCOMDN. 


Dundee If- 

1  00  p.  m. 
1  05     " 
4  15     " 

7  17     " 

8  22     " 
12  00  a.  m. 
12  45     " 

10  .30  p.  m. 
10  34     " 
1  05   a.  m. 

3  32     " 

4  25     " 

7  40     " 

8  10     '■ 

Connect 

Danville 

C.  &  0. 

Lynchburg.. 

Charlottesville 

East    & 
West. 

Gf>rdon5viUe 

Alexandria ar 

I  1  35  p.  m. 

6  -SO     " 

Washington 

6  05     " 

The  MAIL  SOUTH  BOUND  connects  at  Lynchburg  for  the  West  and 
Southwest,  and  at  Danville  for  the  South,  South  East  and  South  Wegt. 

The  EXPRESS  Southward  connects  at  Gordonsville  with  Ches.  &  Ohio  West, 
and  at  Danville  with  R.  .s  D.,  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  all  the 
Southwest. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washington  8  25  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  9  00  a.  m., 
daily,  except  Sunday. 

Passengers  for  MANAS.S.\S  LIXE  leave  Washington  daily,  except  Sanday.  at 
8  25  a.  m..  and  Alexandria  9  <X)  a.  m.  Returning,  leave  Strasburg  5  00  a.  m., 
and  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  2  15  p.  m. 

Xorth  bound  trains  make  close  connection  with  Balto.  &  Ohio  and  Balto.  & 
Potomac  trains  to  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  to  all  points 
North  and  Northwest. 

The  Express  Train  has  SLEEPING  CARS  through,  without  change,  between 
Wa.<hington  and  Brunswick.  Ga.,  by  way  of  Danvitle.  Charlotte.  Columbia.  Au- 
gusta acd  Macon,  with  direct  connection  to  Jacksonville  and  Florida  generally. 

The  MAIL  TRAIN  runs  sleeping  cars  through  without  change  between  New 
York  and  Lynchburg,  and  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 

Through  tickets  to  the  South  and  West. 


inh 


IJ.  M.  BE  0 AD  US,  G.  T.  A. 


NOW  FOR  CHEAP  DRY  GOODS 


Intending  to  have  our  store  thoroughly  renovated  and  beautified  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  spring  trade,  and  making  an  important  change 
in  our  business,  necessitates  the  reducing  of  our  stock.  We  have,  there- 
fore, marked  down  the  prices  of  many  articles  in  order  to  accomplish 
our  object.  We  offer  great  inducements  in 
Black  Silks  at  60,  65,  75,  80.  85c.,  $1,  and  up  to  $3  per  yard — a  save 

of  from  15  to  75c.  per  yard  to  the  purchaser. 
Cream-Colored  Brocade  Silk  at  $2  worth  S3. 50  per  yard. 
Colored  Silks  at  all  prices — we  call  special  attention  to  the  light  shades 

fur  evening  dresses  at  only  $1  per  yard. 
Extraordinary  bargains  in  Striped  and  Checked  Silks.     We  give  the 

lowest  prices  ever  known  in  these  goods. 
Black  Silk  Trimming  Velvets  at  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  and  up  to  $3 

per  yard  worth  SI  per  yard  more. 
Colored  Silk  Trimming  Velvet  at  SI. 50  per  yard  worth  $2.50,  and  no 

mistake ;  Black  Mantilla  Silk  Velvets. 
Double-Twilled  All- Wool  Colored  Cashmeres  at  65c,  per  yard  worth  $1. 
Black  All-Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  $1,  and  up  to  $1.50  per 

yard — all  25  per  cent,  below  regular  prices. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  from  10  to  50c  per  yard — a  big  reduction  has  been 

made  in  this  class  of  goods. 
Knickerbocker  Suiting  at  81c.  per  yard  worth  16 Ic. 
Black  Alpacas,  double  width,  at  25,  30..  35, 40c.,  and  upwards,  all  worth 

30  per  cent.  more. 
Calicoes  5,  6J,  and  SJc-  per  yard. 
Bed-Tick  from  8J  to  25c.  per  yard. 

Cheviot  Shirting  at  10,  12?,  and  16|c.  per  yard — very  cheap. 
Ginghams  at  8,^,  10,  and  12>c.  per  yard,  worth  10,  12j,  and  16 jc. 
White  Wool  Flannel  at  16fc.  per  yard  worth  25c. ;  also  a  full  line  of 

White  Flannels  up  to  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Ked'Twiiled  Flannel,  all  wool,  at  25,  30,  35,  and  up  to  75c.  per  yard — 

all  much  below  regular  prices. 
Gray  Twilled  Flannel  at  14,  20,  25,  and  up  to  50c.  per  yard. — very 

cheap  goods. 
Plain,  Plaid,  Striped,  and  Printed  Opera  Flannels  in  all  quantities  at 

low  prices. 
Worked   Curtain-Muslin,  11    yards  wide,  at  25,  30,  and  35  cents  per 

yard,  worth  35,  40,  and  50c. — the  cheapest  ever  offered. 
Nottingham  Lace  for  curtains  at  15, 161,  20,  25c.  and  up  to  $1  per  yard, 

all  very  much  below  regular  prices. 
Cornices,  Bauds,  Loops,  and  Hooks,  for  curtains  at  extremely  low  prices, 

bome  of  the  best  bargains  ever  offered. 

Goods  sent  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  or  upon  the  receipt  of  the  cash  or  its 
equivalent.  Parties  ordering,  goods  to  be  sent  by  mail  will  please  en- 
close sufficient  to  pay  the  postage. 


1017  JLISTJD  1019  Is^JLIIsr  STI^KET 
Jan.— tf  Michmond  Va. 


THOROQQHBBEO  STOCK 


I  aa  breeding 

DEVOX     CATTLE,      LEICESTER. 

SOUTHDOWN     and      MERINO 

SHEEP.  POLAND-CHINA. 

BERKSHIRE   AND    ESSEX    PIGS. 

My  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  took  many  first 
preniiunis  at  Piedmont,  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 
mond Fairs.  All  bred  from  the  most  noted  and 
fashionable  strains  of  Prize  Winninffslock.  Se- 
lected with  great  care  from  the  bpst  herds  in'the 
United  States.  Send  for  price  list.  Address 
F.  W    CHILES. 

jan-ly  Tolersville.  C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  A'a. 

FOR     SALE. 

REGISTERLD  JERSEYS  from  choice  .stnck 
Bulls.  Cows  and  Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Catalogues  furulshed  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QII.VBY, 
Loudoun  Stock  Farm, 

sep-ly  Aldie,  Loudoun  county.  Va. 


BERKSHIRES   FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of 
Pigs,  Boars  6  Months  Old.  axd  a  Few 
Brood  Sows.     Address 

DR.  0.  A  CRENSHAW, 

Au?  tf  Richmond,  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
■will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
mav — Iv  Charlottesville.  Va. 


T  AGER  BEER,  ALE  and  PORTER 
ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  THE  TRADE 

AND  THE 

PUBLIC  GENERALLY 

I  have  erected,  in  connection  with  the 
James  River  Brewery,  an  establishment 
for  the  bottling  of 

LAGER  BEER,  ALE  AND  PORTER, 
and  am  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orders 
in  quantities  to  suit  customers. 

Having  adopted  the  latest  and  most 
important  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the.-?e  healthful  beverages, 
(recommended  by  the  medical  profes, 
sion)  I  can  furnish  as  good  an  article  as 
can  be  found  anywhere,  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

j^  All  GOODS  delivered  to  any 
part  of  the  city  and  to  all  depots,  free 
of  charge. 

D.  G.  YUENGLING,  Jr., 

inlv  Iv  Richmond.  Va. 


GOLD 

Oct 


ew  •larvest  for  Aeents.  We  Fend  free, 
our  :iow  40-page  illustrated  cataloane 
of  Jewelry  and  Watches,  with  instrr.c- 
r-ons  linwtr,  n:i.ike  nir.nev.  Address, 
M.  CRONEGH  &  CO..  Philadet- 
phia.  Pa.,  or  Mil-nrankee,  Wis. 


ELLERSLIE  FARM.— 
THOROUGHBRED  AN'D  HALF  BRED 

HORSES 

Pare  Sliortlioru  Cattle  &Befl[slilrePl£s 

For  sale.     Address 

R.  J.  HANCOCK. 
jan         Over'^on.  Albemarle  co..  Va. 

IRGINIA  A  G  R  I C  U  L  T  U  R  A  L 
AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  j 

The  next  half  session  begins  the  '2-ith  ■ 
of  February.     Expenses  vary  from  $1-5 
a  month  for  furnished  rooms  and  table 
board,  to  $7  in  messes,  with  room-rent 
free. 

For  appointments  or  catalogue  apply 
to  C.  L.  C.  MIXOR. 

fe-2t  President. 

Your  name  printed  on  40  Mixed  Cards 
tor  Jiic.   STEVIiNS  BROS.,  Korthford.Conn. 


HOLBROOK  PLOW  COS 

(Circulars  Free.)    New  .Swivel  Plows,  L  2  ifc  3 

horse,  avoid  d^ad  and  t/aet 

liirrowb.  and  have  peculiar 

kadvantages  over  all  other 

"Swivel  Plows.   Prices  low. 

'  A  Chatliam  Eow.  Bcstcn.  Uzss. 

Oct 

THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

FOI^    SA.I-.E. 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c.,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE^ 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

GR-\ND  TRIUMPH  IN  HORTICUL- 
TURE. 

The  crowning  results  of  eighteen  years 
of  care  and  toil  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. Fine  plants  from  the  original 
stock  of  Felton's  new  berries,  Cinde- 
rella and  Continental  Strawberries, 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberries 
nine  years  tested;  and.  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  four  best  paying  market  ber- 
ries. All  amateurs,  fruit-growers  and 
market-men  should,  by  all  means,  have 
them.  Illustrated  circulars  free  to  all. 
Please  send  for  one.  and  oblisre 
GIBSON  &  BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit-growers, 

jau  4t  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


BEST   IN   THE    WORLD. 

Send  for  Circular.    Address 

O.     H.  F.     COIiXELL, 

PROP.  ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


mh.— It. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS. 

Flower,  Field  and  Garden.  Fresh 
quality.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

AUGUST  ROLKER  &  SOXS. 

44  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

mh — 6  mos 


2,500,000  Strawberry,  Raspber- 
ry, Blackberry,  Currants, 
GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

PEACH  TREES,  &c. 

The  best  of  stock ;  some  prices  on 
page  438  November  number,  1877  ; 
special  rates  on  large  quantities.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  free;  send  for  one. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

fe  Moorestown,  New  Jersev. 


i-7>  -^  ILLUSTRATBO  ,_^^ 


taius  C"i'>fi'!i  r'ato,  uX>  — 
8liot!&  ?50  pa^f-s,  &v.ii  full   dc-- 
prinpfl  find  diro::lion.5  forpla 


nJ  Flower  f-ccC?.  FlanU,  Roses,  F.ta. 

D.  M.  FEEIIY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  mOi. 
jan-4t. 


OUR  CATALOGrE  (br  1?7S, 
of  100  pages,  pnnted  ou  liuted 
paper,  containing  T'WO  Ele- 
grant  Colored  Plates  ani 
Illustrated  with  a  great  number 
of  engravings,  giving  prices. 
description  and  culdvation 
of  Plants.  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs.  Trees.  .Shrubs, 
etc.,  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents, 
which  we  will  deduct  from  first 
order.  Mailed  free  to  our  regu- 
lar customers.  Dealers'  Price- 
list  free.    Address 

NA2TZ  &  NETTNER. 


Imperial  Egg  Food 


Will   Make    Your   Hens   Lay, 

Winter  and  Summer,  support  Fowls  during 
moulling.  keep  them  constantly  in  fine  condi- 
diton,  and  increase  thtir  profft  100  per  cent. 
Half  of  the  chicks  die  annually.  This  makes 
bone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them. 
Packages  to  mix  with  .50  weight  ordinary  feed, 
.50  cents ;  larger  for  Sl.OO  and  S2.00.  Sent  pre- 
paid on  receijjt  of  price.  Also  sold  by  Grocers, 
Feed  Stores,  etc 

—LOCAL  AGENTS  "WANTED.— 
C.  R-  ALLEX  &  CO.,  Box  103, 
Haktford,  Cokn. 
jan-tt 


G.   DAAVSON    COI>E.nA3i'S    HERD 

OF  PURE-BRED 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

will,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  of  unequal  merit. 

Registered  Berkshires,  Shetland  Ponies,  South- 
down Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  Game  Chickens. 

COI.IM   C.4MEROX,  Brickcrville,  Pa. 

jan-lyr. ^^ 


SEEDS. 

All  the  leading  and  most  desirable  kinds  of 

VEGETABLE,   FIELD 

AXD 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Will  be  found  in  my  new;price;iists,  Mailed  free 
to  all. 

-    ALmED  BRIDGEMAN, 
Broadway,  Cor.  I81I1  St.,:New  Tork. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

FOli  SALE, 

I  have  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  2 
year  old  "Counover's  Colossal  Aspara- 
gus.''  Price.  50  cents  a  hundred,  $2.50 
fn-  five  hundred,  and  $4.50  tier  thousand 
Printed  directions  sent  with  tliem. 
Dti   THOMAS  POLLARD, 
Richmond,  Va. 
mh ^ 

THORoroHBRED  Shorthorn  and  Jersey 
(H.  R.)  Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Beikshire  Pigs  of  the  purest  and 
most  fashionable  strains  for  sale  at 
'•Cliuchdale,"  Bean's  Station,  Tennes- 

'^Jan-ly      J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


SOUTHERN 

AGPiICLlTlRAL  IMPLEMENT  "^ 


AIVI> 


SOMETHIIsra    ISTE^^. 


A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Corn.  Cotton,  Tobac- 
co, or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received 
the  first  premium  at  45  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 

The  cut  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  width  from  15  inches  to  4  feet,  or  any  depth 
from  ^  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  oa 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men. 


We  are  agents  for  the  following  first  premium  Machinery  : 
Gaar.  Scort  &  Go's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines.  Grand  Centen- 
nial Gold  Medal  Separators.  Mounted  and  Down  Powers,  Saw  Mills,  &c.  ;  D. 
M.  Osborne  '&  Go's  Gelebrated  Reapers.  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters, 
the  only  successful  self-binder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Ghilled  Plows, 
&c..  and  have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved 
implements  and  machinery.  Our  stock  of  Machinery  has  thus  far  met  the  ap- 
proval ot  the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  Soath.  We  shall  keep 
the  most  improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Sole  Agents 
for  Virginia  for  Andrew  Coe's  Ferti'izers.  Call  and  see  us,  it  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell 
at  a  very  small  margin  from  cost.] 

N.  U.  MOTT  &  CO, 

mh  1418  Main  Street.  Bichmond,    va. 

BRONZE    TURKEYS. 


CHOICE  BIRDS  of  most  brilliant  plumage  from  PREMIUM 
STOCK.  Also,  a  lot  of  beautiful  N.  F.  SPANISH  FOWLS  (the 
hardiest  of  fowls). 

Send  for  my  new  Catalogue  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A.  M.  BO\XrMAN, 

feb — It  _  Waynesboro,  Va. 


HIGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR- 
LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  offer,  at  private  sale,  eighty  head  of  High-bred  Trotting  Stallions,  Colts  and 
Fillies  from  one  to  five  years  old.  most  of  them  sired  by  Almor.t,  who  has  sired 
more  winners  of  contested  races  than  any  trotting  stallion  of  his  age  that  has 
ever  lived. 

Fairlmcn  is  strictly  a  Breeding  Farm,  with  seventy  Highly-bred  Trotting 
Brood  Mares  used  for  breeding,  with  the  noted  Trotting  Stallions  Almont  and 
Cassins  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  in  use  as  private  Stallions. 

The  Southern  States  should  diversify  their  industry  and  the  breeding  of  highly- 
bred  stock,  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  offer  peculiar  advantages — should  be 
largely  engaged  in.  and  will  constantly  pay  large  profits  if  properly  conducted. 

Liberal  terms  of  payment  will  be  given  responsible  parties. 

For  Catalogues,  which  give  descriptions  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  and  lowest 
prices,  or  other  information,  apply  to    

feb — ly        •  Lock  Box  3".l2,  Lexington.  Kentucky. 

D.  H.  ANDERSON,         " 

PHOTOGRA.PHER, 
913  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Largest  and  most  complete  Gallery  in  the  South.  Has  taken  the 
premium  for  best  photographs  at  every  State  Fair  since  the  war. 

July— ly 

vantage  :  and  all  articles  will  be  selected 
by  herself.  Special  attention  paid  to 
orders  for  suits  made  by  the  most  stylish 
and  fashionable  dress- makers.  The 
terms  are  a  commission  of  4  per  cent., 
and  cash  to  accompany  all  orders. 
Terms  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  specified  in 
Confidential  Circulars. 

"^Mrs.  JNO.  WILTvINSON, 

308  east  Main  Street, 
Nov-tf  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER 
AND  FARMER. 

Knowing,  from  experience,  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  country  ladies 
labor  from  having  no  one  of  their  own 
sex  to  conduct  their  "shipping"  busi- 
ness, Mrs.  John  Wilkinson,  upon  her 
romoval  to  Richmond,  offers  her  ser- 
vices in  that  connection.  Her  arrange- 
ments will  enable  her  to  make  cash 
purchases  of  shoes,  millinery  and  every 
description  of  dry  goods  to  the  best  ad- 


IMPROVED    STOCK. 

Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Cattle, 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  by 

S.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly  Culpeper,Va. 

"AUCTION  SALE" 

of  TEN  HIGHBRED  TROTTING 
HORSES  in  Baltimore  February  20th. 
Can  be  examined  five  da 7s  before  sale 
at  Conn's  Stable,  next  to  Academy  of 
Music.  They  are  Kentucky  bred  Mam- 
brinos,  Hambletonians  and  one  Black- 
wood.    Further  information  of 

B.  W.   WOODS  &  CO.. 
GranstowQ  P.  0.,  Baltimore  co.,  Md. 


Tlie  larffest  and  ninst  ooni|»Iote  .Siook  «»f 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree*  in  tin-  l".  .S. 
Priced   Catalog-ues   sent  as   IoIIoms:    N".  I, 

Fruits,  with  culoreil  plate,  l.'icts.;  plain,  lOcii.  -Sd.  8, 
Oniampntal  Trees,  e  c,  with  plate, ^"Jcts.;  111:1111,1.5018. 
No.  3,  Greeiihnusp;  No.  4,  Wholesale,  aud  No. 5,  List 
of  New  Ruses.     FREE.     Aa<lic,<3, 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


AND    YOU    WILL 
REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


HAVE    NO    OTHER. 
CHEAPEST  PLOW  MADE. 


Uneqnaled  in  every  essential  of  Streugtb,  Durability,  Ease  of  Draft.  Ease  to 
Plowman.  Perfect  Pulverization  of  the  Soil.  Complete  Burial  of  Weeds,  Grass, 
&c.     Simplicity  of  Construction,  Entire  Freedom  from  Choking. 

Wherever  tested  bv  the  side  of  any  other,  they  are  pronounced  the  BEST 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.  They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  Sandy.  Clay  and 
Hard  Land,  in  Sod.  Stubble  or  Weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  with  Less  Draught 
than  any  Plow  in  use.  and  without  Choking. 

THEY  LEAVE  NO  UNTURNED  SOIL. 

Making  some  fifteen  different  numbers,  we  are  prepared  to  famish  any  size 
wanted.  If  vou  want  a  Plow  that  pulls  easy  to  the  team,  works  easy  to  the  plow- 
man, does  its  work  well,  covers  up  all  vegetation,  and  does  not  choke,  get  a 
Watt  Ploav. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  these  Plows  on  the  strength  of  what  we  or  others  say 
of  them.  We  only  ask  a  trial.  Test  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they  do  not 
do  what  we  claim,  return  at  our  expense,  and  price  will  be  refunded.  We  warn 
you  not  to  be  deceived  by  Plows  claiming  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Watt 
Plow.  Get  none  but  the  Watt,  each  of  which  has  our  firm-name  and  trade-mark 
branded  on  the  beam.  The  attention  of  those  who  have  used  our  Plows  is  called 
to  our  new  sizes,  recently  constructed. 

o  &  T'/\ 

''  "^  In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  this  Plow  all 

parties  are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this 
TRADE  MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Stand- 
ards have  it.     All  without  it  are  Spurious,  and 
,?>^.^4l|^p^;^  are  made  and  used  in  violation  of  law.     All  genu- 
'^Or.^h^^     ine  are  warranted. 

WATT  &  CALL,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

1518  and  1520  Franklin  Street, 
^ RICHMPyP.  VA. 

0,X  Fasiiionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with   SEEDS!     FERTILIZERS! 
/CO  name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name,  I  ^  ^^  e  ]jave  a  fine  line  oispecialui^  tor 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  L  Reed  &  Co.,      I  the  Southern   trade.      We  can  fill  all 
Dec-lv  "Va^-au.  X.  Y.  'seed  orders  irom  our  bonthern  friends 

'  for  new  crop  after  October  1st.    Prompt 

Q  ^  Elegant  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  ;  shipments  of  fertilizers  and  seeds.  Cor- 
/^Olname,  10c.     20  Fine  Scroll  Cardb.  Irespondence  solicited.     Circulars. 
20  styes,  10c. ,  post-paid.  CHARLES  J.  WESTALL, 

Dec-li       J.  B.  HusTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  I     Nov-6t  88  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


Prepared  Agricultural  Lime 


FOR  TEE 


A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best  I 
It  Prevents  Smut! 

I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  of  Smut  where  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

When  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  COStinO 

four  times  as  much 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Va.,  and  from  various  sections  of  North  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  other  costly  fertilizers  for  Wheat 

Jno.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Planters  National  Bank,  has 
been  using  it  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  is  so 
well  pleased  ivith  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on  the  various 
grasses,  that  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fall  in  preference  to 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing  an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  particle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  $12  per  ton  cash. 

S^"  Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat. 

Jl®°"  Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 
last  crops  of  wheat. 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 

AGENTS.— N.  M.  Tannor,  Petersburg ;  Warren  Paulett  &  Co., 
Farmville,  Va.;  Moon  &  Bro.,  Scottsville,  Va.;  R.  T.  Knox  &  Bro., 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;    J.  M.  Nor  veil,  New  Canton,  Va.;    Acree  & 
Walker,  Walkerton,  Va,;  Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Aug— tf 


SAW&'S 


CATALOGUE    OF 


Iff,  EAEE  AID  BMTIFE  PLANTS, 

Will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.  Many  new  and 
beautiful  plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  viz: 

Kew  Rose  Queen  of  Bedders,  "Double  White  Geraniums,  New  Double 

Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  New  Zonales,  New  Regal  Pelargoniums, 

Sonerilla  Hendersonii,  Torrenia  Fournerii,  New  Ferns, 

New  Tuberous  Begonias,  Xew  Shrubs  and  Trees, 

New  Crotons,  New  Dracsenas,  Alocacias, 

Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Clematis, 

Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  &c. 

With  an  immense  stock  of  new  and  beautiful  plants,  well  grown,  all 

of  which  are  offered  at  low  rates. 

ROSES. — An  immense  stock  of  all  the  new  and  standard  varieties, 
grown  in  pots  on  own  roots — cheap. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES— New  pears,  new  peaches, 
with  a  large  stock  of  pear,  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherries,  standards  and 
dwarfs,  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  &c. 

ORN ANIENT AL  TREES,  in  great  variety,  for  parks,  lawns,  gar- 
dens, &c. 

EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes,  of  the  best,  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

VEGETABLE  SEED  of  the  finest  quality,  fresh  and  pure,  grown 
by  myself,  or  specially  for  me  or  my  importation. 

FLOWER  SEED. — Being  extensively  engaged  in  importing  and 
growing  New  axd  Rare  Plaxts,  consequently,  my  facilities  for  seed 
saving  are  unequalled. 

The  following  Catalogues,  with  others,  now  ready,  mailed  free : 

No.  1. — A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 

No.  2. — A  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agricultural  and  Flower  ^eeds. 

No.  5. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  selection  of  Roses. 

No.  6.— A  Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Plant?,  with  colored 
plate,  free  to  customers;  to  others,  10  cents;  a  plain  copy  to  all  appli- 
cants tree. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

feb— 2t 


VIRCIIM 


ORCHARD 

€rras§  Heed 


FOR  SALE  Br 

PALMER,  HARTSOOK  &,  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS.  RtCHMOyP. 

JOHJSr      bI      RUSSELL, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf, 
Importers'  agent  for  sale  of 

ORCHiLLA  GUANO, 

A  TRUE  BIRD   GUANO. 

and 
THE     BEST     EER,TIL.IZEI^     FOR 

PEANUTS,   CORN    AND    POTATOES. 

mb-t)t ^ ^ 

uRCHAnu 

GRASS  SEED. 

FOR  SALE. 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  BUSHELS  OF 

PlEI  OEeEAED)  GE4SB  Mm. 

Inquire  of  A.  K  PHILLIPS  &  CO., 

mh  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


jsthmVuont 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847,  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  tlioroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  6ne  trotting  style  and  action.  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre- 
sentative stallion. 

A  Percheron-Normau  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866, 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  horse  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular,  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  she  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
rons  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion.  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough^ 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  sooa 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  ihey  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns  of  popular  families,  and  toO  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
pointment in  breeding  from  them.  Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  with  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites ;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  knoic  to  be 
what  they  are  represented. 

Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,   Belmont  Stock  Farm, 

near  Charlottesville,  Yirginia. 

jan — ly 


Co-operative  Stock  Farm  and  Poultry  Yards, 

Frederichsbiirg,  Ya, 


CATTLE.— Herd  Book  Ayreshire 
and  Jersey  (or  Alderney)  Bulls,  from 
one  to  three  years  old,  elso  calves  of 
both  sexes,  bred  from  stock  selected 
in  person,  from  best  herds  in  Mary- 
land, and  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition. 


S  H  E  E  P.— Cotswold,  Leicester, 
Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep, 
bred  from  best  imported  stock.  Lambs 
of  each  sex  for  sale  in  August. 


^--.—-r  '.^.v^^seT  SWINE.— Herd    Record   Berkshire 

v:;-^^,''5^  Essex  surpassed  by  none, 

'^":^:^^&^^52\\  bred  from  imported   stock  of  best 
^^Si^^^SiS&^P'   Strains. 


POULTRY.— Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Light  Brahma  and  White   Leghorn,    Plymouth   Rock  and  Brown   Leghorn. 
Eggs  from  select  premium  fowls  per  dozen,  ...  $1  50 

Pekin  Duck  Eggs  per  dozen,  .  .  .  .  .  .        2  50 

Eowen         "  "  '  .  .  .  .  .  .  2  00 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  per  dozen,         .  .  .  •  3  00 

Brown  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  per  dozen,  .  .  .  .  .     3  00 

Cash  to  accompany  orders. 

All  Eggs  sent  out  will  be  from  our  most  perfect  selected  premium  fowls,  war- 
ranted fresh  and  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great  care,  so  as  to  go  any  dis- 
tance safely.  •     •   •    d     i 

The  Richmond  Dispatch  in  commenting  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Virginia  Poul- 
try Association  says:  "Mr.  M.  B.  Rowe,  of  Fredericksburg.  Va.,  makes  the 
Largest  and  Best  exhibition  of  Fowls.  He  has  splendid  specimens  of  i  owls. 
Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys." 

We  received  more  than  double  the  number  of  first  prizes  than  any  other  exhi- 
bitor. 

Orders  promptly  filled  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Circular. 


Address, 


Feb 


A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


!!!?  T  A  IS  JD  A  Jbt  I> 

LIGHT    BR^HM^S, 
I^a^rtridgro  Ooolxixxs, 

M:  O  D  E  14  IV 

FLYMOUTH    ROCKS. 


I  can  furnish /or  Breeders,  or  for  Exhibition  this  fall,  a  few  Trios  of  either  of 
the  above  splendid  three  varieties  of  the  best  and  largest  Fowls  in  the  world. 

Send  three  cent  stamp  for  illustrated  Circulars  containing  prices,  «c  ,  <it  my 
Five  new  Books,  and  selected  specimens  of  choice  pure-bred  towls.     Address 

jan— tf  GEO.  P.  BURNHAM,  Melrose,  Mass- 


BERKSHIRE   PICS, 


I  offer  for  sale  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  of  all  ages,  not  to  be  surpassed  id  breed- 
ing aud  quality  by  any  in  the  country,  as  will  be  attested  bj  the  foilowing  record  : 
At  the  State  Fair  of"  Alabama,  a  YOUNG  BOAR,  bred  by  me.  took  1st  prize, 
and  three  of  bis  sisters  were  1st  prize  winners  at  the  Georgia  State  Fair,  at  At- 
lanta :  while  at  the  latter  place  a  THREE  MONTHS  BOAR  PIG,  bred  and 
eeut  by  me.  was  "the  admiration  of  all  who  faw  him.""  All  the  above  were  sent 
out  to  customers,  in  the  usnal  course  of  business,  without  any  special  selection 
for  showing  purposes,  thus  proving  the  general  high  qualities  of  my  shipments. 
At  the  Maryland  State  Fair,  my  herd  took  six  1st  prizes,  outstripping  every  com- 
petitor;  while  at  the  State  Fair  of  Virginia,  they  won  three  "ind  and  three  1st 
prizes  in  the  face  of  very  heavy  competition,  showing  against  animals  bred  by 
some  of  the  best  breeders,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  some  of  which  had 
already  taken  sweep-stakes  prizes  in  the  Western  States  aud  Canada. 

Parties  who  have  seen  my  stock  at  home,  or  at  any  of  these  Fdirs,  need  no 
further  reference.  To  them,  aud  to  those  who  have  bought  from  me.  I  refer 
persons  wishing  to  purchase  who  have  not  time  to  call  aud  make  their  own 
selections. 

ALEX,  M.  FULFORD, 

dec-im  BEL   AIR.  Maryland. 

-A.  Xl  gr  O  X*  a,      C3r  O  SL  t  tS  9 

BRED    PURELY    FROM    IMPORTED    STOCK. 

My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years, 
are  thoroughly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  fond  of 
weeds,  brush,  briers.  &c.,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  suv-h  land,  they  prove  invaluable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eii^ht  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  silk. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Fairs 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  from  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class.  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Address.  P.  S,  FUIiMER, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills,  Appomattox  Co., 
Va.  Please  state  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,     dec-ly 


"V^T-   "y^r-   ESTII-.L,   I  H.  THEO.  ELLYSON, 

XINGTON,  E 
Proprietor  of 

OOD  FL 
COTSWOLDS, 


LEXINGTON,  KY.,  ^**^  "^• 

mcmvtoaNriD.  V -a.. 

Breedek  of  High  Class  Poci.trt, 
ELM  WOOD    FLOCK  of  light  Brahmas,  Dakk  Brah^as, 

Partridge  Cochiks.  Pi-TMorxH  Eocks 
and  Black  Hamburgs. 
From   Imported   Stock.     Young  Stock  Also. 

For  Sale.  j     Pekik,  Rouen  and  Cayuga  Ducks. 

^"  ^ '      My  birds  are  bred  from  the  best  stock 

,rTfTf~~^^'^~'^~"~^'^^;^~'^~TT    and  are  kept  in  separate  yards.     Eggs 
<PfJO  a  week  m  Touroivutovrn     Termsa   d$5:  tt  j>  •n-  •       ^ 

»I>DD  out  fit  free.    H.  HALLETI  i  CO..  Port-    ™^    HATCHING    IN    bEASOS.      WntefOF 
laud,  Maine.  Jan-ly      >  what  JOU  want.  dec. — tf 


M«  smit: 

1532  Main  Street,         -         -         -         RICHMOND,  VA. 


[Showiugr  Oliver  CMllsd  with.  Jointer  attached.] 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOWS 

For  LIGHT  DRAFT, 

UNIFORM  PLOWING, 

THOROUGH  WORK, 

ECONOMY  OF  REPAIRS, 

It  IS  Guaranteed  to  be  the  Best  Plow  in  the  World. 

SALES  INCREASED  FROM  1,500  in  1871  to  100,000  in  1877! 

4!3=>FIRST  PREMIUMS  on  ONE  and  TWO-HORSE  PLOWS-^ift 
at  two  successive  State  Pairs,  in  competition  with  the  Watt  and  other  leading:  Plows 

of  this  State. 

READ  OUR  WARRANTY. 

Warranted  to  turn  and  scour  thoroughly  in  the  heaviest  and  stickiest  clays  of  Vir- 
ginia—to  do  uniform  work,  and  work  wbich  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser, 
either  when  tried  alone  or  by  the  side  of  any  other  plow  in  America. 

W^A  large  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon  application. 
For  ease  to  plowman  and  team,  and  thorough  plowing,  tl>ere  is  no  plow  to  equal  the  Oliver  Chillwl     It 
is  the  first  plow  I  could  ever  trust  servants  to  work  with  any  surety  of  having  my  tield.  plowed  a  regular 
depth  and  with  uniform  furrows.  ^   ^^   THORNE,  Stony  Run  Hood,  Henrico  county,  Va. 

Edge  Hill,  Charles  City  Codwty,  Va. 
of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  which  I  purchased  of  you  last  Spring 


Me«rs.  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.: 


Gendemen— In  answer  to  your  enquiries  offfte  Uiiver  ^.nuiea  now  «..>....  ^  Vv.^  r/rVpffor  thelaJt  teS 
,ink  it  is  the  best  plow  I  ever  saw,  having  used  almost  every  ['low  put  on  the  market  for  the  last  t«n 
rs.    It  is  free  fj^m  choking  very  light  draft,  and  -%--^^-^'^-^^l^y^-^,,,  ,^  q,,^^,  Grange,  No.  322. 


I  think  : 
years. 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Rapidan,  Novembr  18, 1877. 


Messrs.  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va  :        ,  .  ^     ,  »  *i,».,b.=      *>.  f«  tho  niivor  Plow  Thavo 

Dear  Slrs,-Yom  circular  was  received,  for  which  P'^ase.  accept  thanks     As  to  the  Oliver  Plow,  I  havs 

•     .,5  farming  for  forty  years  in  (I  think)  the  best  part  01  Virginia,    i  oroit 


never  seen  its  equal,  and  have  been „         ,      •    -u,    .      i 

up  thoroughly  land  that  heretofore  I  have  never  been  able  to  plow. 
Yours  respectfully, 


lAW.  SANFORD. 


WATER  WHEELSf 


PORTABLE  AND  STA 1 

SAW,  FIOUR  AND  GRISr  MSLLsT 


.MAC||p|0|pfl|||^^ 


SHAFimS,  PULLEYS  AND  HAHGERS 


;Cm^mi«-(ifV^a;fl)esign(s;":^ 


Address.-pOOJj-E  &  HUNT, 


Send^i^Cjft«l)3jSt^;4v.BAi<TJ»roRfiiMl»tl 


mh. — lyr 

'  PP.OF.  SCHEM'S  HISTOEY  OF 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST, 

or  the  conflict  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key is  tiie  LIVE  book  for  live  agents. 
Has  700  octavo  pages,  100  engravingo 
of  Battle  Scenes,  Fortresses,  Generals, 
etc.  Price  $3.  Terms  unequalled. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO., 
fe — 5m   New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  0. 

2,5  ,  ^      ;~ 

rants.  Grapes,  Asparagus  Roots,  Peach 
Trees,  etc.  100  SELECTED  VA- 
RIETIES. Great  American  Straw- 
berries. Largest  and  best.  Berries  2 
ounces  each,  9  inches  around.  By 
mail,  10  for  $1  ;  100  for  $5  ;  1,000  for 
$40.  Wilson  Albany,  Charles  Downing, 
Monarch  of  West,  Kentucky.  Green 
Prolific,  $2  per  1,000  ;  Captain  Jack, 
Cumberland,  Triumph,  Sterling,  Jo- 
cunda,  $5  per  1,000.  ALL  PURE. 
Catalogue  free.  Cut  this  out.  JOHN 
S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jer- 
sey^   fe-3m 


A AAStrawberry.  Raspber- 
,UV/Ury,    Blackberry^  Cur- 


B.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

EVERGRENE  StOCK  FaRM,  NEAR  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, Virginia. 
Breeder  of  Jerseys  and  Alderneys, 
registered  and  unregistered,  from  the 
best  butter  stock.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs 
bied  from  best  imported  stock.  Prices 
reasonable.  mh-ly 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One  BOAR  16  months  old,  $16,  an- 
other 4J  months  old,  $8.     PIGS  four 
months  old,  $6  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD.  Richmond.  Va. 

<JJ1  n  a  clay  at  home.  Asents  wanted.  Outfit 
K>L^  and  terms  free.  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta 
Maine.  jan-ly, 

$RPi  f  rv  <t!On  P^'  ^^^  ^t  home.  .Samples 
^PJ  lU  KP^U  worth  $5  free.  STINSON  & 
CO.,  Portland,  Maine.  jan-ly 


My  annual  Catnloj;ne  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seed  for  1878,  rich  in  en- 
gray  ings.  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who 
apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed 
ever  sent  out  by  any  seed  house  ia 
America,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
<.'rown  on  my  six  seed  farms.  Printed 
directions  for  cultivation  on  each  pack- 
age. All  seed  warranted  to  be  both 
fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far,  that 
should  it  prove  otherH^ise,  I  will  refill 
the  order  gratis.  New  Vegetables 
A  Specialty.  As  the  original  intro- 
ducer of  the  Hubbard  Squa.sh,  Phin- 
ney's  Melon,  Marblehead  Cabbages, 
Mexican  Corn,  I  offer  several  new  veg- 
etables this  season,  and  invite  the  pat- 
ronage of  all  who  are  anxious  to  have 
their  seed  directly  from  the  grower, 
fresh,  true,  and  of  the  very  best  strain. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

dec— 4t  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ARE  PLANTED  BY  A  MILLION  PEOPLE  IN 

AMERICA.     See 

Vick's  Catalogue,— 300  Illustra- 
tions, only  2  cents. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine,— 32  pages,  fine  Illustrations, 
and  Colored  Plate  in  each  number. 
Price  $1.25  a  year  ;  Five  copies  for  $5 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden,  50  cents  in  paper  covers  ;  with 
elegant  cloth  covers  $1.00. 

All    my  publications  are   printed   in 
English  and  German. 
Address,  JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 
March. 


Ii.  R.  DICKINSON". 


A.  J.  CHEWNING. 


REAL    ESTATE 
JSLgents  and  Auctioneers 

AGENTS  VIRGINIA  IMMIGRATION  SOCIETY, 

a.113    JMCain    Street,  I8,icliiiion.<i     "Va. 


Farms,  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Farms  to  Exchange  for  City  Property. 
Houses  and  Lots  in  Richmond  and   Manchester  to  Exchange  for 

Farms. 

Mills,  Water-Power,  and  Steam  Saw  Mills  and  Engines  for  Sale. 

Coal  and  Mineral  Lands  in  various  parts  of  Virginia  for 

Sale. 

Several  nice  Trucking  Farms  near  Richmond  for  Sale. 

Houses  and  Farms  to  Rent. 

mh— tf  ^^ 

TO  fHE  HRIERS  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Richmond,  February,  1878. 

I  am  now  making  a  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER  composed  of  Bone 
"Meal,  Powdered  Fish  and  Potash.  I  grind  the  bones  at  my  own 
mill  in  Richmond,  and  prepare  the  Fish  at  my  factory  at  Hampton 
<where  the  fish  are  caught)  into  a  PURE  DRY  GUANO.  This  fer- 
tilizer is  prepared  under  my  own  supervision.  I  use  no  acids,  as  the 
ground  bones  need  none.;  the  moisture  and  heat  in  the  atmosphere  is 
sufficient  when  bones  are  ground  fine.  It  has  been  proven  by  practical 
use,  for  the  past  two  seasons,  that  this  is  the  best  Fertilizer  that  has  been 
•on  the  market  since  the  days  of  the  Old  Peruvian  Guano.  The  Fish 
■contains  from  11  to  13  per  oent.  of  ammonia  ;  it  aids  in  making  the 
-bones  soluble.  It  is  composed  of  1000  pounds  pure  bone  meal,  700 
pounds  fish  guano,  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash  (36  per  cent,  pure 
potash),  100  pounds  soda,  100  pounds  plaster. 

I  will  be  able  to  furnish  this  rich  compound  at  forty  dollars  ($40) 
per  ton,  delivered  at  any  Depot  or  Basin  Bank  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 
I  recommend  it  to  the  farmers  with  perfect  confidence  as  being  the  best ; 
it  is  good  for  Wheat,  Corn,  Tobacco,  and  all  Vegetable  Crops. 

I  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  orders  early  so  as  to  secure  the  delivery 
of  the  Fertilizer  in  good  time.  Yours  truly, 

FRANKLIN  STEARNS, 
mh — 3m  No.  15,  15th  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


STEHLEY'S 


IRON  HARROW 


jSL^S-I> 


This  is  a  triangular  Wrought-Iron  Harrow  in  combination  with  a 
four-section  cast-iron  roller. 

The  invention  embraces  three  implements. 

1st.  As  a  cutting  harrow  the  teeth  can  be  made  of  any  depth,  as  they 
are  clamped  so  as  to  be  removed  or  changed  in  a  few  moments. 

2nd.  As  a  smoothing  or  grass-seed  harrow  it  has  no  equal,  having 
the  roller  attachment,  which  is  of  great  value.  The  harrow  being  hing- 
ed in  the  centre,  adapts  itself  to  any  inequality  of  the  surface  ;  as  each 
half,  with  the  two  corresponding  sections  of  the  roller,  act  independently 
of  the  other-  In  harrowing  grass  seed  on  wheat  surface,  the  roller  re- 
places the  wheat  which  has  been  distributed,  and  covers  the  grass  seed 
at  the  same  time.  The  harrow  can  be  changed  from  a  cutting  to  a 
smoothing  harrow  in  a  few  moments  by  putting  the  teeth  (which  are  the 
best  steel)  in  the  rearward  slots. 

3rd.  As  combined  it  is  a  superior  implement,  for  being  made  en- 
tirely of  iron,  it  is  almost  imperishable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Rolling 
after  harrowing  performs  one  of  the  most  important  functions  in  pre- 
paring a  good  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  Rolling  after  seed- 
ino-  effects  a  purpose  equally  important,  as  the  roller  brings  finely  pul- 
verized soil  in  contact  with  the  seed,  rendering  germination  certain  and 
ranid.  Land  seeded  down  to  meadow  is  made  level  and  in  admirable 
shape  for  the  mower  and  horse  rake.  In  season  of  drouth,  land  that 
has  been  thoroughly  rolled  will  suffer  far  less  than  that  of  the  same 
quality  unrolled,  for  it  better  resists  evaporation.  The  roller  can  be  de- 
tached and  the  barrow  used  without. 

Lastly.  The  work  of  the  harrow  and  roller  saves  the  farjner  the  cost 
of  roller,  team,  driver,  mid  time  consumed  by  them  in  every  operation. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  prices  so  low  that  all  may  buy, 
givinw  a  first-class  Harrow  and  Cast-Iron  Roller  for  SS5.00,  which  is 
less  than  the  price  of  any  Iron  Roller  now  in  the  market. 

Sold  by  WATT  &  CALL, 

Biehmond,  Va» 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1878. 


Will  be  distributed  to  PURCHASERS  OF  PIGS  from  me  during 
1878,  as  follows: 

|25  for  the  1st ;  ^15  for  the  2nd ;  $10  for  the  3rd;  Provided  five 
Pigs  are  exhibited  at  the 

Premiums  to  be  awarded  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  N,  C. 
State  Fair  at  Raleigh.     The  age  of  the  pigs  to  be  considered. 

40  Pigs,  4  months  old,  now  ready  for  shipment.     Price  $15. 

iO  Pigs,  4  months  old,  from  Imported  Stock.     Price  $20. 

10  Pigs,  from  Imported  Premium  Sows  and  Boars.     Price  $50. 


Wishing  to  discontinue  the  breeding  of  Essex  Hogs,  I  offer  for 
sale  my  Premium  Essex  Herd,  consisting  of  one  Boar  and  four 
Sows — supposed  to  be  in  pigs — for  §250. 

They  can't  be  excelled  in  the  South,     Correspondence  solicited. 

A.  R.  VENABLE,  Jr. 


By  Crossing  with 


Your  ebickens  will  tben  grow  faster^  fatten  easier,  weigh  heavier,  and 
SELL  FOR  MOEE  MONEY. 


Prices  for  fewls,  accordiDg  to  fancy  points : 
Pair?,  irom  $5  to  §12 

Trios,  from  8  to    15 

EGGS  carefully  packed,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Prices  for  Eggs  §2.50  a  dozen, 

WM.  L.  BRADBURY, 

Montclair  Farm, 
Jan—  P.  O.,  Orange  C.  H.,  Va. 

WALKUf'  KILL  STOOK  f&ML, 

Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thorongbbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Polaad-Cbina, 
E?sex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faeed  Ksck  Spanish, 
White  foghorns.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  preminms  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  irr  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  bv  no  one. 

[  have  just  added  to  my  stock  a  Sock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEFP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.  C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store, 

jan-^-=ly  Spottsylvania    coiintj.  Virginia. 


eiksWras, 

PEDIGREES  GIVEN. 

To  reduce  stock,  1  will  sell  16  Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS^bred  direci 
from  imported  stock,  at  $10  r<AcE. 

C.  G.  ASHBURNER. 

J{ichmond,Va. 

En^li  h  Ferrets.  $3  each.  Jan— tf 

GARDEN  SEED. 

TO  MERCHANTS,  TRUCKERS,  AND  FARMERS. 

I  have  just  received  my  fresh  supply  of  SEEDS,  and  am  now  ready 
for  orders  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  at  retail  or  wholesale.  Catalogues 
furnished  on  application.  Tobacco  Seeds:  Yellow  Pryor,  Big  Fred- 
erick, One  and  Ail,  Oronoko,  "White  Stem,  and  Havana. 

JOHN  F.  MEREDITH, 
successor  in  Garden  Seeds  to  Allison  &  Addison 
mh — 3m  Richmond,  Va. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STArJP    ^BRAND" 


FERTILIZERS. 


As  the  season  is^t  hand  for  ordering  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop,  we  beg 
to  announce  to  our  friends  that  we  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Pacific  Guano, 
and  will  confine  our  business  in  Fertilizers  to  the  sale  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, viz  ; 

COMPLETE 


TOBACCO    MANURE. 

COMPLETE 

WHEAT    MANURE.' 


PURE 

FLOUR    OF    RAW  BONE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  us  that 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  policy  and 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 

We  also  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 

No.    1    PERUYTAN   GUANO, 

Potash,  Ground    Plaster,  and  other  Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  oflPer  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  : 

1322  GARY  STREET,  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 

38  SYCAMORE  STREET,  .        PETERSBURG,  VA. 

(Rose  of  tSharonJ. 

Breeders  of  high-bred  Short-horns  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  this  magnificent  young  bull  at  twenty-five  dollars 
H  calf.  Good  care  taken  of  cows  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
month  ;  but  all  risks  entirely  with  the  owner. 

I  have  a  constant  apprehension,  that  some  Kentucky  man  will 
oflfer  a  price  for  this  animal  which  we  cannot  decline.     Address 

Farmer,  Virginia  A.  &  M.  C.  Farm, 
feb — tf  £lacksbu7'g,  Virginia 


IMPORTANT   TO  TAHMEES! 


East  India,  Egyptian,  or  Pearl  Miliot. 

This  valuable  aunual  forage  plant  has  been  illustrated  and  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  American  Agriculiurut,  Weekly  Sun,  Farmers'  Advocate 
and  other  agricultural  papers.  It  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  plant 
for  green  soiling  and  fodder.  Can  be  cut  four  to  sis  times.  One  pound 
of  seed  will  sow  an  acre.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $5  per  pound  ;  25 
cents  per  pkt.,  or  five  pkts.  for  $1. 

THE  CHUFA  OR  EARTH  ALMOND. 

This  plant  is  extensively  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  and  for  sheep, 
hog  and  poulti-y  feed,  it  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  thetnost  profitable  crops 
grown,  Chufas  may  be  planted  in  rows  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
apart,  and  two  tubers  should  be  dropped  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  and  covered  two  inches  deep.  In  this  way,  about  a  half 
bushel  is  sufficient  for  an  acre. 

Price,  per  packet,  15  cents  ;  per  quart,  40  cents ;  (by  mail,  60  cents  ;) 
per  pecjj,  ^2.50  ;  half  bushel,  $4.50 ;  per  bushel,  $8. 

Prickly  Corafrey  is  especialy  adapted  for  the  feeding  and  fattening  of 
stock,  and  for  increasing  the  milk  of  cows.  Many  who  have  used  Com- 
frey  for  twenty  years,  say  they  get  better  and  richer  milk  from  their  cows 
and  a  higher  price  for  their  butter.  Price  of  roots,  by  mail,  prepaid, 
four  ounces,  75  cents;  eight  ounces,  61.25  ;  one  lb.,  $2  ;  four  lbs.,  §7. 

COMPTON'S  EARLY  FIELD    CORN, 

This  valuable  new  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition' 
where  it  received  honorable  mention  for  its  extreme  earlinesf.  Price' 
l^er  quart  (by  mail),  60  cents  ;  by  express.  Si. 50  per  peck ;  $5  per  bushel* 

GOLDEN  MILLET. 

Golden  Millet  is  of  extraordinary  value,  and  coming  into  great  favor 
as  an  annual  hay  and  fodder  crop.  Those  who  have  grown  it  speak  of 
it  in  the  highest  terms.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  40  cents  per  quart. 
By  express,  per  peck,  60  cents  ;  per  bushel,  $1.75. 


For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  above  and  mode  of  culture, 
see  my  Circular  of  Novelties  for  the  Farm  and  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  both  of  which  are  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants. 

•WILLIAM  H.  CARSOX, 

DEALER    IN 

SMie©  Farm  audi  TeptaSl©  Seeiiaj 

125  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

mh— tf 


The  Poultry  World,] 

Hartford  Conn.,  takes  rank  over  all  journals 
of  its  kind  in  America.  Vf  1.  7  begins  January, 
1S7S.  Order  this  best  and  cheapest  of  poultry 
monthlies.  It  is  original,  fi\sh,  and  practical 
always.  S1.25  a  vear.  Elegantly  illusrated, 
each  month.  Onlv  75  cents  extra  gives  every 
subscriber  12  splendid  fowl  Chromos,  an- 
nually !  Everv  poultrvman  should  have  this  es- 
peciaflv  good  .Monthly— which  is  entirely  devot- 
ed to  their  interests.  Now  is  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe for  1S7S  I  .  .„  ^ 

Address  H.   H.  STODDARf^, 
Hartford,  Conn, 
jan-ti. __^____ 

PERFECTED   BUTTER 

r^C\T  OT?  Keccmmendod  by  the  agri- 
V^V/Jjv-^AV-  cultural  press,  and  thous- 
ands of  the  best  dairymen.  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  it  is,  what  it  costs,  who  uses  it,  and  where 
you  can  get  it,  write  to  Wells,  Richardson  <t 
Co.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 
jan-2t. 


^>'^JiJ^ 


CCTLOGUl 


Fifty  pages— 300  Illustrations  with  Descrip- 
tions of  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Veg- 
tables  in  the  world,  and  the  tvny  to  grow  them — 
all  for  a  Two  Cent  postage  stamp.  Printed  in 
German  and  English. 

"Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  G-arden, 
50  cents  in  paper  covers;  in  elegant  cloth  covers, 
$1.00. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 
32  pages,  tiue  Illustrations,  and  Colored  Plate  iu 
every  number.  Price  31.2o  a  year ;  Five  copies 
for  So. 00. 

Address,      JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

jan-tf. 


CENTEH- 
lAL, 


Commission  House  of  Hull  &  Scot- 
nev.  ;Hti  N.  Water  st...Phila.  deal- 
ers'iu  Vegetaliles,  Fiuit,  Produce, 
Furs,  &c.  .^larking  Plates,  Tugs^ 
Price  Lists,  etc..   on  application 

OXE    THOROrGHBRED 

Jersey  Bmll  Calf 

Sire  Glexdale  Chief  (H.  R,  No.  45.) 
who  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Va. 
State  Fair  (in  the  two  year  old  class) 
for  1874. 

Dam,  Rosa  Monde  (H.  R.  No.  20). 

PRICE S--^5 

Also  a  fine  litter  of  THOROUGH- 
BRED BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  ready  for 
delivery.  PRICE,  So  each. 

Two  Fine,  Young  Boars,  five  months 
old,  and  two  Sows,  seven  months  old, 
which  I  will  sell  at  corresponding 
prices. 

Box  and  Feed  for  journey  §1  extra. 
G.  B.  STACY. 
Amelia  Court-bouse  Va. 
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lA  GREENHOUSE  ^»^^.l^^" 

For  $I.OO  "■«  "'"  send/ree  by  mail  either  oftlie  below- 
named  col  k-ctious,  alt  distinct  varietiM : 
8  Abutilons,  i.r  t  Azaleas, 
8  Benniiias,  or  J  Camellias, 
2  Caiadiums  (Taaoy),  or  i  Carnations  (monthly), 
12  Chrvsauthemums,  or  12  Coleu3, 
8  Ceutauicas  or  S  oiher  white- leaved  plants, 
8  Dahlias,  or  8  Diantbus  (uew  Japanj, 
8  Kenis.  8  Mosses,  or  8  Kuchsias, 
8  Geraniums  Zonule,  8  Double,  or  8  Scented, 
H  Geraniums  Fancv,  8  Variegated,  or  S  Ivy-leayed, 
4  Gloxinias,  8  Gladiolus,  or  8  Tuberoses  (Pearl), 
4  Grape  Vines,  4  Honeysuckles,  4  Hardy  Shrubs, 
8  Heliotropes,  8  Lantanas,  or  f  Petunias, 
8  Pansies  (uew  German),  or  8  Salvias, 
8  Roses.  Monthly.  S  Hardy  Hybrid,  or  4  Climbilig, 
8  Violets  (scented),  or  8  Daisies.  English, 
jl2  Scarcer  Beddine.  or  12  Scarcer  Greenhouse  Plants, 
|16Ve-benas,  distinct  and  splendid  sorts, 
125  varieties  of  Flower,  or  20  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  | 
Jorbv  EXPRESS,  Inyer  to  pay  charges  : 
1         3  collections  for  $2;  5  for  SS  ;  9  for  $5;  12  for 
1 14  for  $7;  18  for  $10;  or  the  full  collection  of  350  v.arietie«  I 
of  Plants  and  Seeds— sufficient  to  stocS  a  greenhouse  and  [ 
Jgardi-n— for  $25,  to  which  our  bonk    "Gardening    fori 
1  Pleasure"    and  Catalogue  (value  $1.75)  will  be  added.] 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortiandt  St.,  New  York.  I 


A  SOUTHERN  LADY  OF  EXPE- 
riencfe,  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  now  a  resident  of  New  York  City, 
WILL  make  purchases  of  all  kinds  of 
Dress  Goods,  Millinery,  Children's 
Wear,  Books,  Music  and  Musical  In- 
struments, (Pianos  a  specialty),  Furni- 
ture, Carpets.  &c.,  tcithoxit  commission 
from  the  person  ordering.  Circulars, 
containing  full  particulars,  with  refer- 
ences of  the  highest  order,  sent  free,  oa 
application  enclosing  stamp.  Adrress 
Mrs.  HELEN  M.  DECKER, 
oct —  Box  5345  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Decker  is  a  widow  who  lost  her 
husband  in  the  Southern  Army.  We 
can  confidently  recommend  lier  to  our 
patrons. — L    R.  D. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Quince, 
Crabs,  etc. 

STOCKS  GRAFTS,  Apple,  Cherry, 
Crab,  Pear,  etc 

EVERGREENS,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates. 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  Osage  Buck- 
thorn. Honev,  Locust,  etc. 

GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS,  Splen- 
did Novelties,  Roses,  Verbenas,  Car- 
nations, etc.  For  NEW  CATA- 
LOGUES of  the  BLOOMINGTON 
(PHORNIX)  NURSERY,  post  free, 
address  WM.  F.  BAIRD  (Trustee), 
Box  I,  BLOOMINGTON  ILLINOIS. 
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This  journal  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors not  found  in  connection  with  any  other  pubHca- 
tion  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  discusses,  with  free- 
dom, all  questions  of  importance  to  the  Southern  countr)^; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  Southern  agriculture, 
but  of  Southern  opinion.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  it 
of  absolute  value  to  all  of  its  readers. 

$2  PER  ANNUM,  postage  prepaid.) 
Clubs  of  Five  or  more,       -       -       -        $1.75 
Single  Copy,  -  -       -       -    20  cents. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
good  offices  in  running  up  our  circulation.  The  larger  the 
figure  it  reaches  the  more  readino-  matter  we  are  able  to 
furnish. 


AS  AN   ADVERTISING   MEDIUM 

It  furnishes  a  cheap  and  efficacious  means  of  reaching  the  Farmers  of 
the  whole  Southern  Country. 
It  goes  into  every  neighborhood  in   Virginia,   North  Carolina,  West 

Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  is  also  largely  circulated  in  the 
States  farther  South. 

TERMS   FOB   ADVjEBTISIXG  : 

/'i  -     , 

J^  page,  one  year „ 100  00 

1    page,  single  insertion 20  00 

1    page.  Bis  months 100  00 

j^  i>a.ge  one  year 55  00  i  1    page,  one  year 180  00 

Ontside  back  Cover,  double  rates:  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.    >fo  advertise- 
ments tak«^n  for  front  cover. 
Ifo  chaise  for  advertiseBients  of  less  than  two  dollars. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  montb& 
Payable  monthly  if  inserted  for  1^  than  three  months.    Transient  advertisers,  cash  in  ad- 
»«.nee. 

To  insure  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  3oth  day  of  the  month  preceding 
tiiat  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    We  adhere  strictly  to  our  printed  rates. 

AU  eomrtiunications  f-o  le  addressed  to 

L.  R.  DICKINSON,  Proprietor, 

Richmond,  Va. 


One  square,  10  lines  or  Jes-;.  one  insertion. ..£2  Oft  |     ^j  pa-ge,  six  months _ __.......^5  00 

square  of  ten  lines  for  six  months 10  w         ' 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  one  year 15  00 

W  page  six  months ..30  00 
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Average 

Annual  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Itlantic  ani  Tiriinia  Ferizim  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  IN  1875-76. 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Monthly,  and  this  year  will 
Probably  Exceed  18,000  Tons. 


The  standard  manure  continues  to  grow  in  popularity  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertilizer  in  many  sections  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alaloama.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished many  thousand  certificates,  proving  its  superiority  whenever  fairly  tested 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  CoUon,  and  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  farmer  who  has  never  used 
it.  can  easily  ascertain  about  it  from  some  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it,  from  the  "Euijeka.  agent  near  him.  _ 

It  never  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  whenever  there  is  a  fair  season,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  stated  above. 
This  incrense  is  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  in 
the  market. 

OFFICES. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 
6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Bichmond,  Va. 
No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

•We  want  a  good,  live,  active  Agent  in  every  neighborhood  not  yet  cov- 
Parties  aj, plying  for  the  Agency,  are  requested  to  send   their  references 
with  their  application,  as  it  saves  trouble. 

WBL  Or.  CRENSHAW,  Jr.,  "WM.  G.  CRENSHAW, 

Secretary.  President. 
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R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufacturers, 

32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


Are  now  preparing  the  following  popular  brands  of  fertilizer  for 
cotton  and  tobacco,  containing  all  the  essential  elements  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  those  important  crops  : 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO, 

Wc:]  1^ '  -"'   '^r.A  ..r  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Aiiiiuoiimted  Alkaline  Phosphate, 

An  article  especially  prepared  for  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  Grangers.  Endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
usel  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

:;r  sale  by  ^Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria,  Lynchburg  and  Baltimore. 

SAW,  sTMn  m  iffi. 


In  store  and  for  sale. 
1^^^ Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &.  CO., 

Southwest  Gor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
jy — tf  Baltimore. 


SuLscrii:  Jon  $2  Per  Annum  m  Advance, 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PEA  FALLOW. 

_  In  complying  with  your  request,  "  to  give  my  views  and  expe- 
rience on  the  use  of  the  pea  as  a  renovating  crop,"  at  least  two  dif- 
ficulties present  themselves.  First,  the  difficulty  of  saying  anything 
that  will  be  fresh  on  a  subject  so  frequently  written  on  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, of  bringing  a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject  within  the  limits 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  one  subject,  however  important. 

The  Southern  pea  (so-called,  though  in  reality  a  bean)  has  been 
used  extensively  in  the  South  for  many  years  as  a  renovating  as  well 
as  a  forage  crop,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Virginia,  especially  the 
Tidewater  section. 

My  own  experience  and  observation  extends  through  a  period  of 
only  six  years,  and  has,  of  necessity,  been  limited  as  to  space,  ^yhea 
I  first  commenced  with  pea  fallow,  I  thought  that  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  crop  the  entire  product — grain,  vine  and 
all — should  be  plowed  in  before  frost,  and  that  to  remove  or  feed 
down  any  part  of  it  was  to  injure  it  to  that  extent  as  an  improver. 
Having  this  view,  the  crop  seemed  to  me  an  expensive  one.  Ifr 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  in  a  crop  of  peas  in  good  condi- 
tion at  an  expense  of  less  than  S5  per  acre,  including  seed  ;  and  if 
by  any  accident  we  should  fail  to  realize  a  crop  of  wheat  after  it, 
the  loss  would,  of  course,  be  considerable. 

Several  years'  experience  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  this  opinion 
is  incorrect,  at  least  so  far  as  my  land  is  concerned.  Indeed,  I  find 
that  I  do  not  derive  as  much  benefit  in  the  way  of  improvement 
when  the  crop  is  turned  under  immediately  on  reaching  maturity,  as 
when  treated  somewhat  diflferently  as  detailed  hereafter. 

In  order  to  be  secure  of  a  good  crop  of  peas,  I  take  land  that  has 
either  been  cultivated  in  corn  the  year  previous,  or  has  been  plowed 
during  the  preceding  winter,  so  that  it  is  in  fine  and  mellow  condi- 
tion. About  the  last  of  May,  either  sooner  or  later,  depending  upon 
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the  season,  the  land  should  be  well  and  deeply  plowed,  and  by  the 
15th  of  June  the  peas  sown.  If  the  land  is  in  pretty  good  condi- 
tion as  to  fertility,  I  believe  that  sowing  broadcast  will  give  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  land,  as  the  vast  amount  and  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  roots  will  fill  the  soil  with  vegetable  matter;  but  if 
the  land  is  poor,  or  the  season  wet  and  backward,  it  will  be  best  to 
sow  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  so  that  the  cultivator  may  be  used  to 
loosen  the  soil  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  which  will  become 
stunted  in  wet,  cold  weather.  If  the  land  is  poor,  I  prefer  using  on  the 
pea  crop  the  fertilizer  that  would  be  used  upon  the  surrounding  grain 
crop,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  the  final  return  in  grain  will  be  more 
than  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  this  method  as  against  the  application 
of  the  fertilizer  directly  to  the  grain  crop. 

High  grade  fertilizers,  such  as  Anchor  Brand  Tobacco  and  the 
Trucker  fertilizers  have  proven  most  satisfactory  with  me,  and  I 
■would  prefer  to  use  them  in  homeopathic  doses  to  heavy  applications 
of  less  soluble  and  concentrated  fertilizers.  The  pea  crop  needs  as- 
sistance until  the  plant  gets  six  or  eight  leaves,  then  it  will  take  care 
of  itself,  as  the  leaves  will  take  from  the  atmosphere  everything 
■which  the  long  tap  roots  (which  will  have  already  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches)  does  not  find  in  the  subsoil. 

If  peas  are  sown  broadcast,  the  fertilizer  should  be  sown  upon  the 
ground  and  plowed  in,  and  if  the  crop  is  drilled  the  fertilizer  should 
be  drilled  in  with  it.  The  advantages  of  drilling  over  broadcasting 
are,  first,  saving  of  one-half  the  seed  ;  second,  on  poorer  lands  a  saving 
of  fertilizer;  third,  on  all  lands  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  grain, 
and  greater  facility  of  picking  such  as  are  needed  for  seeding.  The 
advantages  of  broadcasting  are,  the  greater  expedition  in  getting  in 
the  crop,  increase  in  bulk  of  crop  above  ground,  great  increase  and 
much  more  even  distribution  of  the  root,  which  is  a  most  valuable 
part  of  the  crop.  I  have  already  noted  incidentally  that  the  pea 
has  a  long  tap  root  that  extends  into  the  subsoil  frequently  in  dry 
seasons,  and  on  porous  soils  reaching  a  depth  of  two  feet. 

These  roots  bring  up  from  the  subsoil  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
crop,  which  in  its  decay  is  left  in  a  soluble  condition  where  the  roots 
of  the  cereals  can  appropriate  it.  The  leaves  of  the  pea,  like  those 
of  clover,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree,  draw  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  plant  in  reality  takes  very  little  from  the 
surface  soil  of  the  field,  and  when  it  decays,  the  product,  rich  in  both 
organic  and  mineral  elements  of  fertility,  is  left  exactly  in  the  posi- 
tion to  be  of  benefit  to  the  succeeding  grain  crop.  If  peas  are 
drilled,  it  will  be  well  to  run  the  cultivator  through  them,  to  loosen 
the  soil,  as  soon  as  they  are  well  above  the  ground.  So  far,  my  prac- 
tice and  opinions  coincide  with  those  of  other  parties.  We  have 
been  advised  by  some  to  plow  the  crop  under  green  when  it  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  bulk.  This  Mr.  Edmund  Ruffia,  in  a  very  ex- 
haustive essay  on  the  pea  published  many  years  ago,  condemned,  re- 
commending that  the  crop  be  allowed  to  mature,  and  then  to  be 
turned  under,  grain  and  all.     This  would  be  better  than  the  first 
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method,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  wasteful.  Every  acre  of  a  good 
crop  of  peas  has  upon  it  from  10  to  15  bushels  of  peas.  As  good  feed 
for  hogs  as  corn  (certainly  every  acre  will  make  100  pounds  of 
pork),  why  should  we  lose  this?  The  only  question  to  be  answered 
would,  of  course,  be,  Whether  or  not  the  improvement  to  the  land 
would  be  as  great  if  the  crop  is  fed  down  as  if  turned  under  entirely  ? 
Now,  if  we  suppose  that  from  every  acre  100  pounds  of  pork  can  "be 
made,  worth  say  $7,  we  will  see  at  once  that  we  will  have  secured  a 
fair  return  for  our  four  months'  investment,  even  should  it  prove 
that  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  fat  pork  were 
really  valuable  as  fertilizers.  But,  in  fact,  this  is  not  the  case.  Fat 
pork  is  almost  pure  carbon  and  water,  I  believe,  and  the  carbo  hy- 
drates being  the  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  elements  of  fertility, 
are  of  least  comparative  value.  Without  making  a  carefully  exact 
estimate,  it  may  be  very  safely  said  that  twenty-five  cents'^  would 
purchase  all  the  real  valuable  fertilizing  material  in  one  hundred 
pounds  of  pork.  The  debris  of  the  crop,  including  the  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  &c.,  together  with  all  the  manure  from  the  animals,  remain 
upon  the  land,  having  lost  nothing  but  the  pork  and  the  water  that 
has  evaporated  in  the  process  of  drying.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this 
I  hope  some  one  will  set  me  right,  as  I  am  amxious  that  the  whole 
truth  should  be  brought  to  light.  This  is  my  theory,  and  three  years' 
successful  practice  with  several  other  small  experiments  previously 
made,  have  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  correct.  My  land 
is  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  It  may  be  that  upon  very  stiff 
clays,  rich  in  calcareous  matter,  it  w^ould  be  better  to  turn  in  crops 
green,  but  upon  sandy  lands  a  green  fallow  will  almost  invariably, 
bring  a  heavy  crop  of  sorrel. 

Under  the  old  method  of  treating  pea  fallow,  i.  e.,  turning  under 
the  entire  crop,  it  was,  as  before  remarked,  a  costly  crop.  It  re- 
quired an  outlay  of  four  or  five  dollars  per  acre,  which  added  to  the 
subsequent  cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  wheat,  saddled  that  crop 
with  too  great  a  burden  in  the  form  of  expensive  preparation  for  it 
to  be  profitable.  Poor  men  could  not  afford  to  lay  out  of  their 
money  so  long,  or  to  take  the  risk  of  failure  of  the  wheat  crop.  The 
result  has  been  that  less  land  has  been  seeded  to  wheat,  and  our 
mills  have  to  look  to  the  West  for  their  main  supply.  But  once  con- 
vince the  farmer  that  for  five  dollars  outlay  he  can  make  for  his  own 
use  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  very  best  pork,  and  also  put  his  land 
in  good  condition  to  raise  a  paying  crop  of  wheat,  and  we  shall  have 
a  supply  of  both  articles  at  home,  and  stop  the  drain  upon  our  re- 
sources in  making  up  the  deficiency  by  purchases  from  the  North- 
west. One  great  drawback  with  me  has  been  the  difficulty  of  saving 
seed.  The  pea  and  summer  harvest  conflict,  and  I  have  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  get  cheap  labor  to  pick  peas.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  some  one  to  invent  a  machine.  Every  farmer  ought,  if  possible, 
to  save  his  own  seed. 

I  find,  in  glancing  over  what  has  been  written,  that  nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  different  varieties  of  peas.     There  are  at  least 
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two  varieties  of  black  peas,  one  of  which  ripens  much  earlier  than 
the  other.  The  later  ripening  is  too  long  maturing  to  suit  our  cli- 
mate. The  buff  or  clay  peas  are  very  little  raised  in  this  section. 
They,  with  the  later  ripcTiing  black  pea,  make  more  vine  than  any 
others,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  more  Southern  States.  The 
Wltippoorwill,  or  cherry  pea,  a  brown  pea,  with  still  darker  brown 
specks,  has  proven  an  excellent  pea  with  me.  It  ripens  earlier  than 
either  of  the  black  peas,  and  is  more  prolific.  It  does  not  make  so 
heavy  a  growth  of  vine  ;  it  stands  more  erect,  and  retains  its  foliage 
longer  than  the  black,  which  drops  its  leaves  as  soon  as  the  peas  be- 
gin to  mature. 

It  is  particularly  valuable  for  forage,  as  the  stems  and  leaves  re- 
main green  when  the  peas  are  nearly  all  ripe.  This  quality  recsm- 
mends  it  to  me,  as  I  use  peas  for  feeding  my  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
stable  as  much  as  possible,  finding  them  cheap  and  excellent  food. 
But  I  have  already  transcended  the  limits  I  had  laid  down  for  my- 
self and  must  close,  though  not  half  has  been  said  that  might  be  in 
commendation  of  the  pea.  which  I  believe  is  to  prove  to  Virginia 
what  the  turnip  has  to  England — the  salvation  of  the  farming  in- 
terest. T.  L.  P. 

Chesterfield  county^  .Va. 


GARDENING  IN  FRANCE. 

"While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  art  of  horticulture  is  receiving 
an  increased  share  of  attention  throughout  this  country,  and  that 
its  influence  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  people  has  been  of 
a  marked  character,  yet,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  older  European 
nations,  the  possibilities  of  our  future  warrant  increased  effort  and 
demand  greater  outlay  of  time  and  capital.  Thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  from  lack  of  taste,  strength  and  capital  hesitate  to  embark 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  may  with  present  means  achieve  success 
in  some  of  the  specialties  of  market  gardening,  fruit  raising  or  flori- 
culture. The  demand  for  fine  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  will  in- 
crease  in  proportion  to  their  cheapened  cost  of  production  and  their 
excellence  of  quality. 

Throughout  France,  gardening  is  practically  taught  in  the  primary 
and  elementary  schools.  There  are  at  present  28,000  of  these 
schools,  each  of  which  has  a  garden  attached  to  it,  and  is  under  the 
care  of  a  master  capable  of  imparting  knowledge  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  horticulture.  Even  in  the  schools  to  which  no  garden  is  at- 
tached the  theory  of  cultivation  is  taught.  It  has  recently  been  de- 
cided by  the  Minister  of  Public  Institutions  that  the  number  of 
school  gardens  shall  be  largely  increased,  and  that  no  person  shall 
receive  the  appointment  as  master  of  an  elementary  school  unless  he 
can  prove  himself  capable  of  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  average  American, 
the  principal  object  of  education  in  French  schools  is  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  acquire  that  practical  knowledge  which  shall  enable  them 
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to  earn  a  living  through  their  own  efforts.  Agriculture,  horticul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  are  considered  of  more  importance  to  the 
average  youth  than  Greek,  Latin  and  algebraic  formulas. 

French  horticultural  industry  is  on  the  increase.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago  the  exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  realized 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000,  while  now  they  amount  to  $7,000,000  to 
$8,000,000.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine  alone  there  are  24,803 
cultivators  of  different  kinds,  who  together  annually  produce  over 
$5,500,000  worth  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers.  A  few  years 
since  there  were  in  this  department  or  county  427  gardens,  covering 
an  area  of  over  200  acres,  of  which  2,500,000  square  feet  were  un- 
der glass.  The  number  of  glazed  frames  is  computed  at  360,000, 
in  addition  to  which  2,000,000  bell-glasses  are  used  to  forward  let- 
tuces, endive,  radishes  and  other  early  crops.  The  underground 
quarries,  used  for  mushroom  growing,  had  an  area  of  nearly  twenty 
acres,  consuming  $12,000  worth  of  manure,  while  the  value  of  the 
year's  crop  was  $360,000. 

At  the  Parisian  market  of  the  Halles  Centrales  were  sold,  during 
a  single  year,  790  tons  of  choice  fruit,  at  an  average  of  sixty  cents 
per  pound;  3,186  tons  of  ordinary  fruit,  at  thirty-seven  cents  per 
pound  ;  668  tons  of  choice  vegetables,  at  forty-three  cents  per 
pound,  and  11,600  tons  of  ordinary  vegetables  at  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  The  gross  proceeds  of  these  sales  was  over  $2,600,000. 
The  total  quantity  of  fruit  brought  into  Paris  in  a  single  year  is  es- 
timated at  62,000  tons ;  fresh  vegetables  from  the  south  of  France, 
19,700  tons ;  vegetables  from  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  343,620  tons, 
and  of  dried  vegetables  and  herbs,  16,735  tons.  As  showing  the 
enormous  quantities  of  garden  produce  raised  in  France,  she  ex- 
ported in  the  single  year,  1874  after  supplying  her  domestic  consump- 
tion, 3,257  tons  oranges  and  lemons,  42,700  tons  fresh  fruit,  14,000 
tons  dried  fruit,  2,135  tons  preserves  and  conserves,  21,300  tons 
nuts,  24,161  tons  dried  vegetables,  and  173,144  tons  (6,414,042 
bushels)  potatoes.  Who  doubts  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  United 
States  might  have  the  ability  to  make  similar  exports,  especially  since 
Great  Britain  is  at  present  the  largest  importer  of  the  products  of 
the  gardens  of  France. 

France  is  the  orchard  of  Europe,  and  has  also  distributed  from 
her  commercial  nurseries  more  trees  than  any  other  nation,  having 
fully  200,000  acres  in  such  nurseries.  The  finest  kitchen  garden  in 
France  is  that  belonging  to  the  State  at  Versailles,  which  produces 
an  average  yearly  revenue  of  $4,000  for  fruit  and  vegetables  alone. 
It  was  laid  out  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1874  the  As- 
sembly voted  to  employ  it  as  a  model  market-garden  and  school  of 
horticulture,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  now  materially  aid  the  full 
development  of  horticultural  industry  in  France.  The  Paris  market- 
gardens,  in  early  Spring,  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  large, 
clear  bell-glasses,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  small  shallow 
frames.  The  gardens  are  very  small,  seldom  more  than  an  acre,  often 
less.     There  is  no  space  for  walks ;  the  ground  is  too  precious  and 
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too  dear.  In  and  near  Paris,  little  variety  is  seen  in  single  gardens  ; 
the  tendency  is  to  special  culture.  Thus,  a  whole  village  is  devoted 
to  asparagus,  another  to  turnip  culture.  Mushrooms  form  a  spe- 
cialty, while  even  the  forcing  of  asparagus  is  sometimes  the  main  ef- 
fort of  a  life.  There  is  much  to' admire  in  the  patient,  earnest  and 
thorough  systems  of  culture  that  prevail  in  France,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  same  enthusiastic  love  of  the  soil  and  its  surroundings 
may  inspire  a  larger  portion  of  our  American  people  to  seek  an  hon- 
orable and  independent  livelihood  in  the  noble  occupation  of  the 
husbandman. — American  Cultivator. 


[Tor  the  Sottthern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

AMELIA  PLANTATION  OBSEPtYATIONS. 

To  increase  the  productiveness  of  our  soils  is  the  problem  of  all 
others  that  awakens  the  deepest  interest,  the  profoundest  thought  and 
the  most  untiring  exertions  of  the  devotees  of  agriculture,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  constantly  swelling  multitude  of  Professors  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  the  numerous  inquiries,  suggestions  and  state- 
ments of  facts  in  the  agricultural  magazines  and  papers  by  the  prac- 
tical farmers,  and  especially  by  the  constantly  increasing  braiids  of 
commercial  fertilizers  thrown  on  the  market.  And  yet,  Avhen  we 
read  the  learned  and  elaborate  philosophic  doctrines  of  tbe  wisest  of 
our  teachers,  we  lay  down  their  writings  with  a  sense  of  painful 
doubt  and  question  ;  and  I  need  go  no  further  than  the  learned  lec- 
ture of  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Playiter,  wherein  he  leaves  the  ordinary  reader  in  a  blessed  state 
of  doubt  and  quandary,  as  to  the  value  of  lam-yard  manure,  with- 
out saying  positively  it  is  unprofitable,  yet  the  statements  and  infer- 
ences would  lead  theoretically  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  let  it  alone  and  use  chemical  salts. 

Now,  old  fashioned  working  and  observant  farmers  realize  that  all 
this  is  contrary  to  their  observations,  and  whether  mistaken  or  not 
they  have  always  thought  barn-yard  manure  the  most  profitable  they 
can  use,  and  will  at  least  agree  with  Mr.  Lawes,  that  very  little  is,  in- 
deed, known  by  the  wisest  on  the  subject,  and  the  most  remains  to 
be  learned.  And,  considering  that  the  greatest  of  these  learned 
teachers  can  simply  group  together  varied  classes  of  facts  already 
observed,  and  confess  that  their  present  observations  lead  to  no  defi- 
nite positive  conclusions,  or  if  they  do,  why  so  many  sad  disasters  ? 
Who  but  can  number  among  their  immediate  friends  and  acquain- 
tances many  who,  having  listened  to  the  philosophy  that  has  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  have  invested  liberally 
therein  only  to  be  disappointed,  wrecked,  ruined,  stranded. 

Raised  at  the  very  head,  or  rise  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  and 
accustomed  to  witness  the  liberal  use  of  bone  dust  on  the  heath 
lands  to  produce  the  wonderful  turnip  crops  grown  there,  when  I 
■went  to  farming  in  Virginia,  I  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  hone  as  a 
fertilizer.     I  yielded  to  the  prevailing  tendency  to  convert  it  into  a 
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superphosphate,  and  have  been  a  liberal  patron  of  superphosphates, 
but  never  found  them  to  give  me  as  satisfactory  results  as  bone  flour. 
I  have  formerly  reported  the  permanent  and  continued  eftect  for 
years  of  the  application  o^  bone  flour ;  but  alas,  few  of  us  can  afford 
to  wait  for  the  returns  from  its  use. 

Last  year  I  changed  ray  tactics,  and  used  on  tobacco  300  pounds 
of  No.  1  Peruvian  guano,  guaranteed,  and  100  pounds  of  bone  flour 
per  acre.  I  had  three  small  tobacco  lots,  one  on  a  new  ground 
broken  up  in  the  Spring  of  1876,  and  sown  to  turnips  in  the  Fall 
with  one  bag  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre — yielded  a  fine  crop. 

The  middle  lot  is  a  bottom  rising  from  the  hillside  ditch  which  was 
round  a  low  ground  flat,  ar.d  had  been  in  wheat  the  year  1870.  The 
other  is  a  piece  of  second  low  grounds ;  part  of  it  as  rich  as  vegeta- 
ble matter  can  make  it. 

On  all  these  we  used  the  mixture  stated  above,  except  in  the  new 
ground  lot;  the  mixture  gave  out,  and,  being  in  a  hurry,  we  sent  to 
the  barn  for  a  bag  of  guano,  which  we  used,  without  mixing,  at  the 
rate  of  400  poutids  per  acre.  This  portion  of  this  lot  was  always 
distinguishable  from  the  balance  by  its  more  vigorous  growth  and 
deeper  green  color,  which  it  maintained  to  the  end. 

In  the  middle  lot  we  used  barn-yard  manure  at  the  rate  of  25 
•wagon-loads  to  the  acre  and  300  pounds  of  guano  with  100  pounds 
of  bone.  In  the  middle  of  this  lot  we  used  on  five  rows,  at  the  same 
rate  per  acre,  Gilham's  Tobacco  Fertilizer;  next  to  them  four  rows  of 
Peruvian  at  the  same  rate  per  acre,  and  three  rows  of  bone  flour  at 
the  same  rate  per  acre.  Ail  to  whose  attention  these  experimental 
rows  were  called,  agreed  that  the  Gilham  did  not  equal  the  general 
application  of  guano  and  bone.  The  guano  alone  was  readily  dis- 
tinguishable as  the  best  in  the  lot,  and  where  the  bone  flour  was  used 
by  itself  it  showed  to  great  disadvantage.  It  neither  made  th-e 
growth  nor  stood  the  drought  as  well  as  any  of  the  balance. 

In  August  Ave  had  a  severe  drought  of  long  continuance.  I  visited 
several  of  my  neighbors  during  the  period,  and  made  the  following 
observations:  Say,  at  No.  1,  a  crop  of  140.000  hills  where  the  Ety- 
wan  and  Eureka  was  used  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre.  This 
crop,  while  it  was  uniform  and  had  made  a  good  growth  up  to  the 
drought,  suffered  for  three  weeks  very  seriously  ;  was  quite  yellow 
in  color,  with  the  leaves  curled  up  at  the  edges,  evidencing  that  it 
was  at  a  perfect  stand.  The  result,  I  have  heard,  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  22,000  or  23,000  pounds. 

No.  2,  a  crop  of  175,000  hills,  used  Eureka  mostly  at  the  rate  of 
400  pounds  per  acre;  suffered  like  No.  1,  and  the  result,  I  und.T- 
stand,  will  be  about  20,000  pounds. 

No.  3,  a  crop  of  150,000  hills,  used  Gilhnm's  mostly,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  the  quantity.  It  suffered  like  Nos.  1  and  2  from  the 
drought,  but  is  reckoned  a  very  uniform  and  superior  crop,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  20.000  pounds. 

No.  4,  a  crop  of  70,000  hills,  on  as  poor  land,  originally,  as  can 
be  found  in  our  county      One  acre  of  this  crop  was  treated  to  scrap- 
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ings  round  the  tan-yard  and  other  yard  manure;  on  one-half  of 
this  acre  was  applied  1,500  pounds  of  bone  flour ;  on  the  other  half 
1,000  pounds  of  bone  flour.  The  balance  of  the  crop  had  1,000 
pounds  of  bone  flour  per  acre.  It  was,  however,  mostly  bottom  or 
branch  land  and  too  wet  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  so  that  the 
crop  did  not  get  a  good  start.  This  crop  suffered  just  like  the  others 
during  the  diought.  I  ought,  however,  to  say  that  the  bone  flour 
used  was  from  four  different  manufacturers,  but  each  kind  used  by 
itself,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  observable  in  their  ef- 
fects, although  there  was  as  much  as  ten  or  more  dollars  per  ton  dif- 
ference in  their  cost. 

On  the  special  lot  having  the  extra  heavy  application  of  bone,  the 
yield  is  1,500  pounds.  The  entire  yield  is  not  expected  to  be  more 
than  12,000  pounds. 

No.  5,  a  crop  of  60,0C0  hills,  a  very  fine  crop;  Peruvian  guano 
No.  1,  guaranteed,  mostly  used  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre. 
This  crop  was  on  light  land,  but  did  not  suffer  from  the  drought  as 
much  as  the  others  named. 

Our  own  crop  did  not  suffer  from  the  drought,  but  maintained  its 
vigorous  deep  green  all  through  the  drought,  and  was  lipe  and  cut 
mostly  in  September.  The  yield  from  our  30,000  hills  is  7,800 
pounds. 

I  have  thus  simply  stated  the  facts;  all  can  draw  their  own  ii>- 
ferences,  and  if  they  can  discern  any  lesson  of  value  to  themselves, 
it  is  theirs  to  appropriate.  I  make  no  comment,  content  to  profit  by 
my  own  experience.  G.  B.  S. 

Amelia  county,   Va. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

NOTES  ON  FARMING  AND  OTHERWISE. 

I  received  sometime  since  from  you  a  circular,  with  foot-note  writ- 
ten by  you,  requesting  me  to  write  for  the  Plcmter  and  Farmer.  I 
appreciate  this  request  as  a  high  compliment;  for  your  excellent 
magazine  is  making  a  well-deserved  reputation  ;  and  its  policy  and 
principles,  as  enunciated  by  its  editor,  are  most  commendable. 
Even  as  to  politics,  its  position  deserves  praise  rather  than  censure. 
That  a  debt,  when  ascertained  or  known  to  be  just  and  honest, 
should  have  the  best  possible  provision  made  for  its  payment,  and 
that  no  man  who  is  able  to  educate  his  children  ought  to  be  willing 
to  educate  them  in  forma  pauperis,  are  simply  repetitions  of  Old 
Virginia  axioms. 

As  to  "what  I  know  about  farming,"  being  an  attorney  at  law, 
with  business  enough  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief,  generally,  I  am 
not  so  versatile  as  that  "white-hatted  philosopher,"  who  could  leave 
his  office  and  pen  and  learn  to  kill  borers  with  oil  of  vitriol.  I 
farm  by  proxy  principally.  Farmers  by  proxy  are  like  that  physi- 
cian out  West  who  became  a  candidate,  and  when  the  voters  objected 
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to  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  his  friends  removed  the  objection  by  declaring  that  he 
■was  not  a  doctor  to  hurt. 

Nevertheless,  the  proxies  are  under  orders,  and,  like  that  celebra- 
ted Irish  owl  which  couldn't  talk  like  the  parrot,  but  kept  up  ''a 
divil  of  a  thinkin',"  I  think  sometimes:  and  I'll  tell  you,  confi- 
dentially, what  I  think  on  one  or  two  points. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  good  sense  in  what  an  old  darkey 
said  to  me  once,  when  I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  at  work.  lie 
said  he  solemnly  believed  there  were  times  when  there  was  less  to  be 
made  at  hard  work  than  there  was  by  "bruisin'  aroun'."  So  it  is 
•with  the  proprietor  of  a  farm.  He  will  often  lose  by  working  him- 
self and  his  wife  and  children  too  hard,  but  rarely  by  "bruisin' 
aroun' "  with  his  eyes  open  within  the  limits  of  his  own  forests  and 
fields. 

Again,  I  think  that  the  true  secret  of  success  in  farming  is  to 
put  to  work  and  keep  at  work  the  greatest  possible  number  of  la- 
borers who  will  toil  and  strive,  by  night  and  day,  for  their  master's 
•weal,  and  charge  him  nothing  for  their  services  but  to  be  well-fed 
and  cared  for.  The  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  laborers  to  be  had 
for  this  sort  of  work  and  wages,  in  this  section,  are  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  et  id  oiime  genus.  (It  is  said  that  no  fool  can  be  a  perfect 
fool  until  he  knows  Latin,  but  I  will  exonerate  myself  by  explaining 
that  that  came  out  of  a  newspaper.)  Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  of  al- 
most any  kind,  are  better  than  none;  on  a  similar  principle,  per- 
haps, to  that  which  struck  the  fancy  of  Douglas  Jerrold  when  his 
friend  informed  him  he  was  about  fo  marry.  "And  to  whom,  pray?" 
To  a  young  lad3^  he  replied,  who  was  about  to  take  the  veil.  "Oh, 
then,"  said  Jerrold,  "she  thinks  that  any  husband  is  better  than 
nun."  I  would  not  obscure  these  lines  with  a  pun  of  my  own,  but 
Douglas  was  in  high  repute,  and  his  fame  can  bear  it. 

But  certainly  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  preferred, 

"Whose  blood 
Has  crept  through"'  thickets  "ever  since  the  flood." 

"When  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day," 

or  when  the  supper-bell  rings,  which  is  the  equivalent  in  this  country* 

and 

"The  lo-wing  herd  winds  slo-wly  o'er  the  lea."  and 
"The  plowman  homeward  wends  his  wearv  way" 
"And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 

it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  if  I  owned  that  herd,  to  know 
that  in  all  its  veins  flowed  the  bluest  of  blue  blood,  purified  by  trans- 
mission through  a  long  line  of  untainted  ancestors  and  from  an  illus- 
trious original. 

Again,  on  the  "dog  question,"  so  much  mooted,  I  t'link  that  the 
truelnd  only  solution,  is  to  strike  at  the  increase  of  dogs,  rather 
than  at  the  dog  himself.  The  dog  is  a  popular  individual,  but  his 
wife  and  children  have  few  admirers  or  friends.     The  dog  is  wel- 
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corned  amongr  the  elite,  as  well  as  in  the  humblest  hovel  on  th® 
"majestic  Jeems  ;  "  he  goes,  to  and  fro.  an  honored  guest  and  fiiend* 
in  the  highest  and  lowest  circles;  but  his  wife  and  children  are  gene- 
rally tabooed  in  good  society.  Few  weep  when  the  gallows  claims 
them  as  its  own,  or  the  floods  swallow  them  up.  Now,  they  increase 
with  most  marvellous  rapidity.  Settle  the  question,  therefore,  by 
puling  such  a  license  tax  upon  every  person  who  keeps  a  female  of 
the  genus  cam's,  as  will  prohibit  him  from  owmng  any  of  an  inferior 
breed.  When  he  pays  his  license  tax,  let  him  keep  as  many  as  he 
pleases,  and  make  it  a  business  if  he  chooses. 

"There  was  a  man  in  our  town"  who,  after  sitting  some  hours  in 
a  lawyer's  office  without  speaking  a  word,  arose  and  retired,  saying 
to  the  attorney  as  he  went,  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  mind  his 
little  jokes.  So,  I  make  my  bow  and  retire,  feeling  that  you  will 
not  soon  want  me  to  call  again.  J.   P.  S. 

SmytJie  Co.,  Va. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

GERMAN  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  your  last  (February)  number  I  noticed  an  article.  The  Germans 
in  Texas,  and  why  don't  they  come  and  settle  in  Virginia?  I  can 
give  you  a  few  facts  and  answers  about  the  question.  Most  of  the 
German  immigrants  are  farmers  or  farm  laborers  and  mechanics, 
who  would  do  well  in  Virginia  ;  but  I  know,  by  my  own  experience, 
how  they  are  generally  treated.  {There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.) 
The  Virginia  farmer  wants  to  feed  him  on  corn  bread  and  bacoa 
and  give  him  rations  like  the  negroes  The  Germans  never  did  eat 
corn  bread  and  fat  bacon  before,  and  most  of  them  never  get  used' to 
it.  This  is  one  reason.  I,  myself,  induced  many  Germans  to  come 
here,  but  they  all  left  Virginia,  again  going  West.  Another  reason 
is  :  The  Germans  are  used  to  social  societies,  which  they  are  missing 
here  entirely.  As  a  general  thing,  the  German  laborers  never  lose 
a  day's  work,  and  work  hard,  but  they  want  their  rest  and  enjoyment 
on  Sundays.  In  Germany  it  is  customary  in  the  morning  for  most 
every  one  to  go  to  church,  but  in  the  evening  whole  families  turn 
out  to  the  gardens  outside  town,  where  they  enjoy  themselves  by 
hearing  fine  music,  concerts  and  different  family  plays;  drink  their 
coff"ee  or  drink  lager  beer  or  wine.  Even  the  preacher  can  be  found 
there  with  his  respective  family.  And  I  have  spoken  with  many 
American  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  spent  sometime  in  Germany, 
and  all  liked  that  kind  of  life  very  much  when  out  there.  But.  you 
never  see  fighting  going  on;  see  no  drunken  men  ;  hear  no  cursing 
and  swearing  like  here  on  our  court  days.  Here  he  cannot  get 
even  a  glass  of  beer  or  wine  on  Sundays,  while  both  articles  are,  in 
Germany,  just  as  needful  as  food.  Tne  tax  which  he  has  to  pay  here 
for  a  glass  of  wine  will  buy  him  a  large  glass  of  wine  in  Germany. 
He  never  heard  before  of  temperance   societies,  because  there  is  no 
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need  for  them  in  Germany.  In  Texas  he  can  get  his  beer  or  wine 
on  Sunday  and  enjoy  himself  with  his  family  after  a  week's  hard 
work;  also  in  the  West.  Still  the  German  settlements  in  Texas  are 
the  best  and  most  thriving  and  improved,  and  the  inhabitants  cash 
payers.  This  shows  that  a  man  can  drink  his  wine  or  beer  and  still 
be  well  off  if  he  works.  Will  the  German  grape-grower  settle  here 
after  he  knows  that  his  product  is  taxed  forty  cents  per  gallon — about 
the  whole  value  of  the  wine?  He  will  not,  but  turn  to  other  States 
which  offer  him  better  advantages.  I  am  constantly  receiving  let- 
ters from  farmers  in  Germany  asking  for  information  and  for  land, 
and  try  mv  best  to  induce  them  to  come  here,  but  they  do  not  come 
on  account  of  points  mentioned.  I  could  mention  to  you  many  other 
points,  but  think  these  will  do. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  Adolph  Russon. 


LETTER  FROM  KENTUCKY. 

"We  publish  the  following  from  a   private  letter: 

"The  gallant  fight  you  are  making  in  your  State  against  repdia- 
tionists,  meets  with  a  hearty  response  in  the  minds  of  all  tiue  Old 
Virginians  and  their  descendants  in  this  locality.  They  never  speak 
of  their  Old  Mother  State  without  feelings  of  pride  and  adoration, 
and  have  instilled  these  sentiments  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
descendants,  of  whom  I  am  one.  We  look  upon  Old  Virginia  as  the 
soul  of  honor,  a  generous,  a  noble  and  a  patriotic  old  State,  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  possessing  all  those  good  and  great 
qualities  which  we  delight  to  honor  and  to  cherish  in  our  memories. 
Her  conduct  in  peace  and  valor  in  Avar;  her  patience  in  adversity, 
and  her  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  principle  and  her  unimpeached 
and  unimpeachable  honesty,  we  have  been  taught  to  admire  and  look 
up  to  as  worthy  of  imitation;  and  the  idea  that  there  lives  in  that 
proud  old  Commonwealth  one  single  man  who  would  rob  the  old 
State  of  her  honor,  which  is  about  all  she  has  left,  by  classing  her 
with  the  repudiationists  is  too  revolting  to  think  about.  Ho[)ing 
that  you  and  all  true  Virginians  may  be  successful  in  routing  the 
enemy  in  this  latest  great  battle  of  your  State, 

I  remain,  yours  truly,         Will  Morton." 

Mountain  Home,  Ky. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

RESTORING  WORNOUT  LAND. 

Give  your  readers  all  the  information  you  possess  in  regard  to  the 
best  mode  of  restoring  wornout  land— red  and  mulatto  subsoil.  I 
have  been  experimenting  by  covering  white  and  grey  clay  or  craw- 
fish ground  with  red  clay  or  red  subsoil,  and  find  it  almost  as  bene- 
cial  to  .rrowth  of  corn  as  a  small  coating  of  stable  manure.  I  grew 
on  such' land  the  past  year  fifteen  barrels,  or  seventy-five  bushels,  of 
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measured  corn  per  acre.  I  also  raised  on  the  same  kind  of  land 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  This  land  is  loca- 
ted fourteen  miles  east  of  this  city  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad.  Nearly  all  of  our  wornout  uplands  in  North  Alabama 
have  a  very  red  subsoil,  and  are  susceptible  of  being  made  to  pro- 
duce more  corn,  wheat  and  cotton  per  acre  than  they  did  fifty-two 
years  past^  when  I  came  to  this  section  of  the  country.  Red  clover 
grows  as  well  here  as  it  does  in  my  native  county  in  Virginia  (Wash- 
ington). I  do  not  allow  my  "cropers"  or  tenants  to  burn  any  corn- 
cobs on  any  of  my  plantations.  I  preserve  the  cobs,  and  have  each 
one  of  them  broke  in  three  pieces,  and  as  I  have  corn  dropped  in 
the  checks,  I  have  the  grains  of  corn  dropped  by  another  hand  who  fol- 
lows the  cob  dropper,  and  I  always  find  that  my  corn  at  gathering 
time  turns  out  a  much  better  yield  than  corn  planted  without  cobs  in 
the  bills.  Will  you  give  your  readers  the  different  elements  and 
their  quantity  in  a  corn- cob  that  makes  plant  food?  I  write  this 
note  in  the  postoffice,  and  have  no  time  to  write  more  lengthy. 
Muntsville,  Ala.  Joseph  C.  Bradley. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

LET  US  USE  OUR  BRAINS. 

We  frequently  hear  the  remark  that  "labor  is  so  trifling  and  unre- 
liable, and  yet  so  C(jstly,  that  we  cannot  make  any  money  by  farm- 
ing." I  do  not  think  that  those  who  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
have  found  the  only,  or  even  the  leading  cause  of  our  farming  not  pay- 
ing better.  True,  much  of  our  labor  is  poor  and  unreliable,  but  I 
contend  that  the  farmers  themselves  are  largely  responsible  for  its  be- 
ing so.  Many  of  us  have  employed  men  to  work  our  land  (giving  them 
a  share  of  crops  for  their  labor),  who  knew  nothing  more  about  farm- 
ing than  the  man  in  the  moon.  The  result,  of  course,  has  been  non 
paying  crops,  impoverished  land,  and  the  formation,  or  increase  in 
the  laborers  of  idle  and  vicious  habits,  whereas,  if  these  same  men  had 
been  hired  by  the  year,  for  certain  money  wages,  and  their  labor  intel- 
ligently directed,  they,  by  having  been  constantly  employed,  would 
now  be  more  industrious,  more  moral,  and,  necessarily,  better  off  pe- 
cuniarily— and  their  employers'  farms,  and  pockets  too,  in  a  much 
better  condition. 

The  leading  cause,  in  our  opinion,  of  farming  not  paying  better 
in  our  State  is,  that  farmers  do  not  properly  use  their  own  brains. 
Too  much  brain  is  lying  dormant  or  undeveloped  amongst  us.  It 
needs  exercising,  training,  developing.  We  have  the  brain  ;  but,  like 
our  magnificent  coal  and  iron  beds,  our  forests  and  streams,  we  are  not 
working  it.  We  must  think  more,  and,  as  an  aid  to  better  thinking, 
must  read  more,  and  make  our  farms  our  constant  study.  There  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  proficiency  or  success  in  any  calling  without  diligently 
using  the  brain.  Every  farmer,  within  my  acquaintance,  who 
thoroughly  studies  bis  farm,  and  industriously  and  economically  runs 
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it,  is  making  money.  Yet  we  see  men  (I  will  not  call  them  farmers) 
all  around  us  who  have  inherited  splendid  farms,  which,  if  properly 
managed  would  keep  comfortably  their  proprietors,  and,  if  profits  were 
not  spent  in  their  further  improvement,  enable  them  to  buy  others  of 
equal  value  every  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  and  yet  these  men  are  impov- 
erishing; their  land,  running  into  debt,  and  one  by  one  having  their 
farms  sold  from  them.  What  a  shame  that  such  a  heritage  should 
he  so  trifled  away  ;  what  a  crying  shame  that  we  do  not  more  fully 
appreciate  the  noble  soil  and  propitious  climate  a  kind  Providence 
has  given  us,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  brain  and  muscle,  with  which 
the  same  bountiful  hand  has  endowed  us,  beautify  and  enrich  our 
farms  and  homes.  There  is  no  reason,  only  a  failure  to  use  the  gifts 
we  have  and  the  resources  at  our  command,  why  the  wealth  of  our  State 
should  not  be  doubled  in  the  next  ten  years.  Let  us  cease  crying 
down  our  labor,  and  depending  on  an  ingress  of  capital  or  immiorra- 
tion  to  relieve  our  distresses  ;  and  by  going  to  work  with  brain  and 
muscle  so  develop  the  resources  of  our  farms  and  make  such  a  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  we  already  have  as  to  so  powerfully  convince 
capitalists,  and  live  men  everywhere,  that  Virginia  is  the  best  place 
on  earth  to  invest  their  capital,  that  they  will  gladly  cast  their  lot 
with  us.  There  is  but  little  use  of  telling  outsiders  what  can  be  done 
in  our  iState,  unless  we  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say 
by  our  own  deeds.  An  ingress  of  working  brain  with  capital  might 
do  much  for  us;  but  I  doubt  any  benefit  from  the  latter  without  the 
former.  If  the  farmers  of  our  State  could  borrow  all  the  money  they 
think  they  need  (from  outside  of  the  State)  at  four  percent.,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  better  their  condition  unless  they  would  manage  it 
better  than  the  capital  they  already  have,  because  we  are  not  real- 
izing, on  the  average,  more  than  that,  if  that  much,  on  what  we  now 
have.  Yet  farms  are  selling,  every  few  days,  that  if  properly  man- 
aged, will  pay  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price 
and  all  needed  capital  to  run  them — this  clear  of  all  expenses.  This 
is  no  fancy  or  dream  of  the  theorist :  "  I  know  whereof  I  affirm." 
What  better  pay  could  any  reasonable  man  want  than  this  ?  Why  do 
our  sons  leave  such  a  golden  mine  and  flock  to  over-crowded  cities,  or 
to  the  West?  I  have  given  what  I  consider  the  leading  reason.  We 
do  not  properly  work  our  brain  and  so  master  our  calling  as  to  make 
it  the  attractive,  paying  business  it  should  be. 

Frederick  county,   Va.  C.   E.   Clevenger. 


Farmers  depend  too  much  upon  pork  for  their  winter's  meat.  Why 
not  fatten  a  young  steer,  a  sheep,  and  plenty  of  poultry?  In  killing 
beef  let  the  neighbors  combine,  each  buying  or  trading  for  a  portion. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  farmer  needs  less  education 
for  his  business  than  the  merchant.  Farmers  must  read  and  think 
more,  study  up  the  markets  and  crops  that  are  suited  for  certain  mar- 
kets, giving  thought  and  attention  to  preparing  and  marketiug  crop, 
after  they  are  raised. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CORN  CROP. 

An  Essay  read  'oefore  Madison  Grange  No.  228.     By  B.  Meloxe,  Esq. 

Worthy  Master, — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Grange, 
at  our  last  regular  meeting,  that  1  should  prepare  an  essay  on  the 
best  cultivation  and  management  of  tbe  corn  crop  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  bed  to  the  crib,  I  submit  the  following  as  the  course 
pursued  by  me  for  many  years  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

It  may  be  well  here  for  me  to  speak  of  the  quantity  of  land  I 
have  in  cultivation,  the  number  of  fields,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  general  character  and  productiveness  of  the  soil.  I  have  about 
240  acres  of  arable  land  ;  the  soil  is  of  a  somewhat  mulatto  color, 
intermixed  with  a  grayish  loam,  and  resting  upon  a  good  red 
subsoil.  This  farm  is  divided  into  six  fi(;lds,  of  about  forty  acres 
more  or  less  in  each  field,  and  cultivated  in  the  following  or- 
der: Commencing  with  field  No.  1,  (the  oldest  sod  field)  for  corn, 
followed  by  oats,  the  oat  stubble  fallowed  for  wheat,  and  seeded  in 
grass  and  clover,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  fields  are  passed  over  ; 
each  field  remaining  in  grass  three  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
one  half  of  the  fields  are  in  cultivation  and  the  other  half  in  grass. 
There  is  in  most  of  these  fields  some  very  good  and  Jproductive  land  ; 
but  in  the  same  fields  there  is  land  not  so  good  in  quality  (being  of 
rather  a  gravelly  nature),  but  produces  very  kindly  when  the  seasons 
are  not  too  wet. 

In  order  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  1  try  to  have  the  land 
clean  of  filth  and  well  broken  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches, 
except  the  gravelly  land,  which  I  think  does  better  when  not  ploughed 
so  deep  ;  and  immediately  before  planting,  the  land  must  be  well 
harrowed  ;  we  then  lay  the  rows  off,  four  feet  apart,  and  drop  the 
corn  about  the  same  distance  in  the  step  ;  we  usually  plant  from  the 
20th  to  30th  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  dog-wood  blossoms  make 
their  appearance. 

As  soon  as  we  have  finished  planting  we  gather  up  all  the  manure 
we  can  haul  out  and  top-dress  the  thinner  portions  of  the  field,  and 
when  the  corn  is  well  up  we  go  over  it  with  the  side-wipes,  running 
as  near  to  the  corn  as  possible,  aiming  to  fill  up  as  nearly  as  we  can 
the  seed  furrow,  thus  saving  the  necessity  of  hoe  work  ;  the  next 
working  is  to  go  over  it  again  with  the  side-wipe,  and  after  this 
second  working  with  the  side-wipe  we  thin  out  to  two  stalks  in  the 
hill ;  and  after  we  are  through  thinning,  we  commence  and  work  the 
corn  over  with  the  double-shovel  plows,  still  running  close  to  the 
corn  and  lapping  the  dirt  well  in  the  spaces  between  the  hills.  By 
this  time  our  harvest  is  ready.  When  through  with  the  clover  and 
wheat  harvest,  we  again  go  over  the  corn  with  the  side- wipes,  laying 
it  by  with  a  level  surface  ;  and  with  a  fair  corn  season,  we  reasonably 
expect  to  gather  an  average  of  at  least  six  barrels  of  corn  per  acre 
from  the  field.  We  cut  the  corn  up  as  soon  as  the  shuck  has  com- 
menced yellowing,  or  when  it  is  ripe  enough  to  bear,  without  injury, 
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the  stripping  off  the  blades.  The  crop  is  shucked  out  mostly  in  No- 
vember, and  the  most  of  it  housed,  from  day  to  day,  as  brought  from 
the  field— endeavoring  to  get  the  whole  crop  housed  before'^the  De- 
cember rains  commence. 

The  preparation,  cultivation  and  sowing  the  crop  of  corn,  as  stated 
above,  has  been  my  practice  for  many  years,  and  I  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  plentiful  crop,  and  have  never  lost  as  much  as 
one  barrel  by  spoiling,  after  housing. 

The  cost  of  raising  the  crop,  and  the  profits,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
arrive  at  it,  are  as  follows: 

Breaking  and  harrowing  the  land $65  31 

Seed  corn  and  planting 15  45 

Thinning  and  cultivating 4(3  49 

Cutting  up  and  shucking IS  56 

Shucking 24  00 

Assorting  and  housing 26  00 

Interest  and  assessed  valuation  of  land 26  00 

Making  in  the  aggregate |221  72 

Corn  raised,  240  barrels,  worth  $2  00  per  bar- 
rel      ,  $480  00 

Fodder,  value  of... 24  00 

.       $504  00 
Deduct  cost  of  raising,  &c 221  72 

Net  balance  in  favor  of  the  farmer..  $282  28 

Showing  the  entire  cost  per  barrel  to  be  90  cents  or  18  cents  per 
bushel,  and  the  net  profits  to  be  rather  over  $7  per  acre. 

At  a  recent  farmers'  meeting  in  Massachusetts,  a  speaker  gave  a  receipt 
for  making  farming  pay,  as  follows:  "Have  but  one  business,  aud  get 
up  in  the  moruing  and  see  to  it  yourself." 

It  costs  no  more  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool  than  a  pound  of  cotton, 
and  the  wool  sells  for  three  times  the  cotton.  Again,  the  100,000  dogs 
in  Georgia  consume  and  destroy  an  amount  of  food,  either  already  fit  for 
human  use  or  suitable  for  feeding  productive  animals,  which  estimated 
in  bacon  would  supply  perhaps  50,000  laboring  men. —  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural Report. 

Every  year  the  field  for  farming  on  true  scientific  principles  widens, 
aud  every  man  should  arouse  to  action. 

It  is  computed  that  the  grain  used  for  liquors  in  a  year  in  the  United 
States  reaches  70,000,000  bushels,  which  would  make  1,050,000,000  four- 
pound  loaves  of  bread.  Great  Britain  uses  80,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
yearly  for  the  same  purpose,  aud  annually  imports  food  to  the  value  of 
nearly  $400,000,000. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

MA^'URES. 

Having  read,  with  mucli  interest  an  article,  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Planter  and  Farnhyr^  on  "The  Connection  Between  Ma- 
nures made  on  the  Farm  and  Artiticial  Manures,"  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Lawes,  of  England,  I  hope  the  following  supplementary  views, 
however  unpresaraptuously  advanced,  may  not  be  considered  as  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  subject. 

The  subject  of  manures,  taken  in  its  broadest  sen=e  as  embracing 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  and  sustain  vegetable  growth,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  that  can  engage  the  at- 
tion  of  farmers.  Scientific  investigations,  as  well  as  the  most  criti- 
cal observations  of  practical  men,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, have  shown  that  manure  is  something  more  than  the  accumu- 
lations about  our  stables  and  barnyards,  and  is  not,  necessarily,  that 
■which  smells  badly. 

What  then  is  manure  ?  It  is  anything  containing  substances  from 
which  plants  can  extract  that  which  makes  them  grow  and  ripen 
their  seed;  and  which  substances — as  was  well  said  by  Judge  Fuller- 
ton,  of  Fairfax  county,  in  his  address  delivered  a  year  or  so  ago  be- 
fore the  Piedmont  Agricultural  Society,  at  Culpeper  court-house — 
"chemistry  has  determined,  with  as  much  certainty,  as  can  the  farm- 
er determine  the  different  animals  grazing  in  his  fields."  And 
this,  Prof.  Lawes  has  partially  done  in  the  article  above  referred 
to. 

What,  then,  are  those  elements  of  plant  growth  ?     They  are  : 

First,  inorganic  substances,  or  those  which  remain  after  the  plant 
is  burned,  or  in  other  words,  the  ashes.  Second,  organic  substances, 
or  those  which  may  be  consumed  by  fire,  or  which  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  through  decay,  in  the  form  of  gas.  Third,  light  and 
its  accompanying  heat.  Fourth,  air,  which,  although  necessary  to  the 
existence  and  growth  of  plants,  does  not  enter  their  structure  directly, 
except  to  fill  up  spaces  not  otherwise  occupied.  Fifth,  water,  the  sol- 
vent by  which  all  plant  food  is  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  cellular 
system,  and  which  forms,  by  weight,  from  50  to  95  per  cent,  of  all 
green  plants. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  elements  of  plant  growth  are  organic  and  in- 
organic matter  and  water,  for  these  enter  directly  into  and  form  the 
structure  of  plants,  while  heat,  air,  and  light  enable  these  structu- 
ral components  to  be  taken  up  and  moulded  into  conditions  necessary 
to  form  the  substance  of  plants. 

The  air  is  the  great  store-house  of  nature  for  the  conservation  and 
distribution  of  organic  material,  for  everything  that  ever  had  life, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  decaying  on  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  substance  into  the  air  in  the 
form  of  gas,  there  to  be  held  until  deposited,  through  the  agency  of 
rain,  snow  and  dew,  and  carried  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

Water  is  the  great  solvent,  through  the  agency  of  which  all 
Structures,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  built  up ;  and  forms  not 
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only  the  larger  portion  of  their  structures,  but  is  the  agent  by  which 
they  grow. 

The  ancients  seem  scarcely  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  action  of  manures  on  plants.  They  seem,  simplv,  to  have 
contented  themselves  with  knowing  that  a  soil  lost  its  fertility  by 
successive  cropping  for  years,  without  manure,  and  that  it  might  ajraiu 
be  restored  by  the  excrements  of  animals,  or  by  allowing  it  to  lie  tal- 
low or  idle.  Thus  we  learn  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  a  fallow  succeeded  cropping  once  in  seven  years  ;  yet  thev 
seem  not  to  have  understood  that  the  effect  of  a  fallow  in  restoring 
a  soil  was  attributed,  principally,  to  the  organic  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter constantly  floating  in  the  air,  held  in  solution  by  its  moisture, 
and  as  freely  given  up  to  the  soil  when  in  an  open  and  friable  con- 
dition, as  they  are  freely  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  from  the  d<?- 
cay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  constantly  going  on  everywhere, 
both  on  land  and  sea.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  understood  that 
manures  acquired  their  value  on  account  of  their  solubility  in  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  better  understood 
the  value  of  manure.  They  knew  that  liquid  manure  produced  im- 
mediate effects,  and  that  careful  culture  and  freedom  from  weeds 
kept  the  land  in  proper  tilth.  Indeed,  until  the  art  of  printing  ren- 
dered the  dissemination  of  agricultural  intelligence  speedy  and  far 
spread,  the  Chinese  held  tlie  place  of  the  foremost  nation  in  agricul- 
tural art.  And  even  now,  so  far  as  mere  painstaking,  culture  and 
the  laborious  application  of  manure  are  concerned,  they  are  far 
ahead  of  any  people  on  earth,  except,  perhaps,  the  Hollanders,  and 
this,  too,  upon  soils  that  have  been  under  constant  cultivation  for 
more  than  3,000  years. 

The  subject  here  treated  is  so  varied  and  important,  as  to  deserve, 
as  it  shall  receive,  further  consideration  in  the  near  future. 

Middlehrook,  Maryland.        -  G.  C.  P. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  common  with  many  other  readers  of  your  valuable  journal,  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  continued  onslaughs  upon  popular  educa- 
tion and  the  public  schools,  and  more  at  the  favor  with  which  they 
are  received  in  certain  quarters,  though  not,  as  I  judge,  by  the  great 
body  of  your  readers.  We  would  like  to  see  something  on  the  other 
side.  To  be  sure  there  are  men  (I  happily  know  but  one,  and  he 
has  held  eminent  position,  and  is  a  man  of  note),  who  hold  that  the 
so-called  "dark  ages"  was  the  brightest  period  in  the  world's  history^ 
but  the  great  mass  of  mankind  do  not  share  in  such  an  estimate  of 
that  long  period  which  must  for  ever  remain  so  nearly  a  blank  in  hu- 
man history. 

As  our  race  has  advanced  onward  and  onward  from  that  period  of 
intellectual  repression  which  had  hidden  or  destroyed  its  older  civili- 
zation, its  progress  has  been  marked  by  increased  interest  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  their  progress  in  that  has 
been  the  measure  of  their  advance  in  enlightenment  and  civilization. 
At  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  such  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  race,  intellectually,  and  progress  in  all  the  acts  which 
tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  and  promote  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  the  people  as  in  this  nineteenth  century  ;  and  never  has 
there  been  a  period  characterized  by  such  activity  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Early  in  the  century,  William  von  Humboldt, 
amidst  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  war,  began  the  great  work  in  Ger- 
many, which  has  resulted  in  making  his  country  the  arbiter  of  Eu- 
rope. 

It  will  not  do  for  "Civis"  (as  in  the  January  number)  to  say  that 
the  Imperial  Government  does  the  thinking  for  the  people  there. 
He  is  little  versed  in  the  later  history  of  that  country  who  assumes 
this. 

It  would  be  nearly  as  difficult  for  the  present  wise  ruler  of  that 
Empire  to  govern  in  opposition  to  the  Avill  of  the  representatives  of 
his  people  as  for  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  to  do  so.  Had  he 
been  wanting  in  statesmanship  as  was  Charles  I,  of  England,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  notably  so  in  1848,  he  would  doubtless  have 
shared  his  fate,  or  the  milder  one  of  Charles  X,  of  France.  The 
tenure  by  which  kings  hold  their  thrones  is  vastly  diiferent  now  from 
what  it  was  before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented.  And  heroic 
France !  Why  has  she  so  often  failed  in  her  aspirations  for 
liberty — so  often  become  the  foot-ball  of  adventurers,  soldiers 
and  politicians?  Is  it  not  because  so  large  a  mass  of  her  people 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance,  and  so  in  a  condition  to  be  lead  by 
priests  who,  in  turn,  were  directed  from  the  pontifical  throne.  But, 
France  too  is  growing,  and  so  too  is  the  cause  of  education  in  her 
borders,  and  she  bids  fair  now  to  withstand  the  machinations  of  papal 
as  well  as  monarchal  (Bourbon)  and  imperialist  reactionaries. 

The  republic,  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the 
people,  has  lately  gained  a  triumph  under  circumstances  evincing  so 
much  moderation  and  wisdom  as  to  win  the  support  of  her  great 
middle  classes,  thus  giving  assurance  of  its  permanence.  Is  it  not  a 
little  wanton  for  "Civis"  to  charge  upon  the  supporters  of  the  public 
schools  the  substitution  of  ''our  unsupported  dicta"  for  the  doctrines 
of  revelation  all  in  the  light  of  history  so  recent?  What  brighter 
period  does  the  history  of  Scotland  present  than  that  following  the 
Reformation  in  that  kingdom  when  the  parochial  schools  were  so  gen- 
erally established  as  to  educate  all  her  people  south  of  the  High- 
lands? What  a  contrast  to  the  student  of  history  does  the  heroism 
.of  that  period  present,  when  compared  to  the  one  following  when 
they  were  repressed  or  destroyed  under  the  tyranny  of  Charles  and 
James  the  II  of  England.  I  cannot  understand  the  mental  process 
that  can  find  words  of  approval  for  such  arguments  against  the  public 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  applaud  such  ringing  sentences  as  are 
given  in  Captain  Chamberlayne's  "Public  Spirit"  and  his  "Time  to 
.Awake."     In  your  December  number  is  given  an   extract  from  the 
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New  York  Herald.  One  sentence  contains  this :  "The  perfection 
of  our  machinery,  the  stvle  and  finish  of  our  goods,  the  results  of 
the  inventive  genius  of  our  country,  together  with  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  American  artisans  will  do  twice  as  much  as  the  Encrlish  ar- 
tisa'ns,"  &c.,  &c.  Now,  pray,  where  did  this  inventive  genius  come 
from,  and  this  superiority  of  American  artisans  which  enables  us  to 
undersell  Sheffield,  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  and  at  their  own 
doors  ? 

Will  not  'Civis"  be  candid  and  admit  that  it  is  in  the  land^of  com- 
mon schools,  if  not,  that  is  their  product?  Does  not  Captain  Cham- 
berlayne  ascribe  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  solid  power  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  education  of  her  laborers  ?  He  could  not  do  less.  Referring 
to  England.  Does  she,  indeed,  owe  all  she  has  to  her  conservatism  ? 
Was  the  repeal  of  her  common  laws,  upon  which  act  has  depended 
her  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  the  work  of  her  con- 
servatism ?  Rather,  was  it  wrung  from  them  by  agitators  ?  Was 
the  abolition  of  her  rotten  boroughs  and  the  extension  of  her  suf- 
frages  and  other  numberless  steps  onward  to  her  present  greatness 
the  work  of  conservatism  sitting  with  folded  hands,  content  with 
past  greatness  in  the  memory  of  long  buried  heroes,  orators  and 
statesmen.  Never  !  It  was  the  work  of  patient,  earnest  reformers, 
and  if  there  be  glory  in  the  result,  theirs  should  be  the  honor. 

]Men  may  grope  blindly,  and  often  do  after  something  better  and 
higher.  Should  the  God  given  aspiration  be  repressed  in  consequence 
of  the  many  mistakes  made  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  not.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  matters  referred  to,  and  the  general  course  of  the  Planter 
in  the  cause  of  improvement,  are  not  in  harmony  with  slurs  like 
that  of  "The  Virginia  Educational  Poor-house."  Our  school  sys- 
tem is  new,  and  evidently  needs  amendment.  It  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Many  of  the  best  educators  in  the  country  believe  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  heart  culture  and  less  to  that  of  the 
brain,  and  that  moral  philosophy,  ethics,  and  political  economy  should 
receive  more  attention  than  they  now  do.  Then,  let  us  seek  for  the 
best  and  not  to  destroy.  Vain  glory  is  not  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment. The  man  who  believes  himself  the  wisest  and  best  of  his 
kind,  is  not  likely  to  go  much  higher  until  he  is  translated. 

This  is  as  true"  of  a  people  as  of  the  individual.  If  we  are  to  ad- 
vance, we  must  be  willing  to  see  our  errors.  Captain  Chamberlayne 
has  told  us  the  reasons  of  Virginia's  decadence  from  the  first  rank 
among  the  States  in  his  address  on  'Tublic  Spirit."  Let  us  take  the 
lesson  to  heart,  and  seek  to  build  up  rather  than  by  vain  boasting  of 
descent  from  or  connection  with  dead  heroes,  proving  our  moral,  so- 
cial or  political  superiority. 

"Looker-on"  asks  "Civis"  for  statistics  to  prove  his  assertions. 
He  declines  to  go  into  "dreary  statistics,"  but  goes  out  of  the  way  to 
indulge  in  drearier  invective— which  is  not  argument— against  the 
school  systems  of  Pennsylvania  and  New*  England,  and  against  so- 
cial abuses  there.  He  is  the  first,  1  think,  to  claim  for  the  former  a 
school  system  superior  to  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  other  States  have  excelled  her. 
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Perhaps,  though,  if  "Civis"  would  dive  into  the  statistics,  he  would 
arrive  at  different  conclusions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  public  schools 
to  criminal  statistics.  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  has  a  vast  popula- 
tion, alien  to  her  soil,  engaged  in  her  vast  coal  and  iron  industries, 
turbulent  Welsh  and  Irish  miners,  who  never  came  from  her  schools. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  native  "Molly  Maguire?"  Those  "dreary  sta- 
tistics" might  also  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal 
classes  of  those  States  are  made  up  of  foreign-born,  of  different  na- 
tionalities; many  of  them  the  jail  birds  and  offscourings  of  Euro- 
pean society.  A  constant  tide  has  been  flowing  into  and  through 
those  States  for  years.  It  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  friends  of 
the  free-schools  there,  that  they  have  been  the  means  by  which  this 
vast  tide  of  immigration  has  been  assimilated  and  Americanized, 
and  o-iven  us  a  homogeneous  language  through  all  our  borders.  "It 
neither  points  a  moral  nor  adorns  a  tale"  for  "Civis"  to  stoop  so  far 
in  this  age  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  fling  a  slur  upon  "Univer- 
salism"  and  "Unitarianisra." 

If  he  himself  be  orthodox,  he  may  be  heterodox  to  just  as  worthy 
and  perhaps  wiser  men.  Orthodoxy  is  simply  mydoxj.  Though 
affiliated  with  neither  of  those  societies  (Universalist  and  Unitarian), 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  I  ever  knew  were  so  attached — men 
fitted  to  adorn  the  loftiest  positions.  As  to  "Millerism,"  "Civis"  is 
in  error  in  ascribing  it  to  Massachusetts.  He,  the  brother  that  talks 
so  eloquently  about  the  "beam  and  the  mote  in  the  eye,"  may  never 
have  heard  of  Thurraan,  the  Virginia  "Millerite."  But  who  were  they, 
that  they  are  to  be  held  up  to  scorn.  Both  were,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  learn,  earnest,  devout  men,  of  blam.eless  lives,  who  believed  that 
we  were  nearer  the  millenium  than  most  of  the  people  in  this  wicked 
world  could  believe. 

Why  did  he  not  send  a  glittering  shaft  at  the  "twin  relict"  "Mor- 
monism"  or  "Judaism."  To  be  sure  he  could  not  locate  their  origin 
in  Massachusetts,  nor  yet  could  he  "Campbellism,"  for  Campbellites 
were  first  mobbed  in  conservative  Virginia.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
"Civis"  is  just  the  least  bit  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  sees,  "as  through 
a  glass  darkly." 

Has  he  never  felt  any  admiration  for  that  vow  of  the  great  Jeffer- 
son, swearing  "eternal  hatred  to  eve/y  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  men?"  The  grandest  appeal  in  behalf  of  popular  education  it 
was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  hear,  will  doubtless  be  remembered  by 
many  of  your  readers,  for  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was 
crowded  to  hear  Rev.  W.  W.  Walker,  of  Westmoreland.  He  ex- 
alted the  office  of  the  teacher  as  one  that  opened  the  human  mind  to 
the  reception  of  truth.  He  went  on  to  show  that  the  safety  and 
well  being  of  the  Commonwealth  demanded  the  education  of  the 
masses.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  quote  from  this  eloquent  Christian 
minister's  appeal.  But  the  cause  of  the  schools  is  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  will  not  lack  defenders. 

As  well  might  "Civis"  call  our  penitentiaries,  courts,  and  jails 
and  insane  asylums,  of  communistic  origin,  as  to  say  it  of  public 
schools. 
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The  public  vreal  demands  alike  their  support.  We  who  have  no 
insanity,  have  "our  property  wrenched  from  us"  wisely  in  the  interest 
of  our  humanity.  We,  who  are  industrious  and  frugal,  suffer  the 
same  "robbery"  in  behalf  of  the  improvident  and  too  often  vicious 
pauper. 

The  argument  will  not  stand.  It  is  opposed  to  light.  Since  the 
.printing  press  was  invented,  the  opponents  of  education  have  been 
graduallv  driven  to  the  wall,  and  humanity  has  been  elevated.  The 
thriftv  artisan  of  to-day  may  live  in  more  luxury  and  comfort  than 
the  noble  of  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess:  and  what  a  world  of 
light  and  hope  is  opened  to  him  if  he  has  been  educated  to  its  recep- 
tion. 

False  theories  may  be  advocated  and  bad  systems  for  bringing 
about  this  general  good  be  practiced.  They  must  be  remedied. 
How  so  surely,  as  by  the  increase  of  general  intelligence.  Then  let 
us  not  "hide  our  light  under  a  bushel,"  but  seek  to  diffuse  it. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  J.  W.  P. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WHEAT  TURNING  TO  CHEAT. 

I  am  constrained  to  write  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  the  article 
headed  '•  Wheat  Turning  to  Cheat,"  over  the  signature  of  S.  M. 
Shepherd.  Mv  experience  is  limited  as  a  farmer,  but  I  am  a  thor- 
ough convert  to  Mr.  David  Bear's  doctrine  with  regard  to  cheat.  I 
believe  cheat  is  a  tare  as  much  so  as  cockle.  The  observation  to 
which  Mr.  S.  alluded  I  don't  think  makes  it  at  all  conclusive  that 
•wheat  turns  to  cheat.  If  one-half  or  even  one-quarter  of  the  heads 
of  wheat  in  the  field  to  which  Mr.  S.  referred  had  been  found 
wrapped' in  the  fibrous  roots  of  bunches  of  cheat,  there  would  have 
been  some  probability  of  his  theory  being  correct,  but  that  isolated 
case  (there  being  no  other  on  record)  seems  to  argue  the  improba- 
bility of  its  truth  or  correctness. 

I  don't  think  the  fact  that  the  wheat  lay  on  the  ground  all  the 
Winter  undecomposed,  argues,  by  any  means,  that  it  was  in  a  degen- 
erate state;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  admissible  fact  that  the 
heaviest  and  the  best  developed  heads  of  wheat  are  left  on  the  ground 
during  the  harvest.  One  kind  of  grain  degenerating  into  another  is 
not  in°accordance  with  Scriptural  "truth.  Natural  law  is,  if  we  sow 
wheat  we  will  reap  wheat,  and  St.  Paul  doubtless  had  that  idea  in  his 
mind  when  he  said,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  for  that  is  a  spiritual  truth  founded  upon  that  natural  law— for 
if  when  we  sow  wheat  we  were  to  reap  cheat,  and  sow  tobacco  seed  and 
reap  mullen,  and  sow  oats  and  reap  English  blue  grass,  then  farming 
of  all  avocations  would  be  the  most  hazardous  and  uncertain.  -Men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  nor  figs  of  thistles."  In  my  father'3 
garden  is  a  square  of  land  well  taken  in  cheat  and  has  been  for 
twenty-two  years  to  my  knowledge,  and  no  wheat  has  been  sown 
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there  for  probably  forty  years,  and  cheat  being  an  annual,  settles  the 
question  which  Mr.  S.  asked  with  reference  to  cheat  coming  from 
seed. 

In  my  judgment,  the  best  time  to  cut  timothy  is  while  in  bloom, 
and  it  will  bloom  for  ten  days,  but  I  think  the  longer  it  stands  the 
better  the  prospect  for  a  full  crop  the  following  year.  If  cut  early 
and  very  low,  the  stubble  will  not  put  forth  so  much  aftergrowth, 
especially  if  August  is  dry,  and  as  a  consequence  some  noxious  weed 
or  grass,  of  which  the  soil  abounds,  springs  up. 

Amherst  Co.,  Va.  B.  B.  Campbell. 


We  copy  the  following  from  the  Reidsville  (N.  C.)   Times: 

"Dropping  in  Richmond  last  Friday  and  being  more  on  the  hunt 
for  wisdom  than  for  money,  we  took  a  half  hour's  chat  with  George 
Watt,  the  celebrated  plow  man,  on  the  subject  of  farming. 

First,  said  Mr.  Watt,  preach  to  your  people  diversified  crops. 

Second,  To  use  good  seeds  and  good  breeds. 

Third,  In  the  preparation  of  land  to  do  half  the  work  of  cultivation 
by  preparation  before  the  ground  is  planted.  Take  a  piece  of  land 
and  half  prepare  it  and  it  takes  five  times  the  labor  to  work  it  that 
it  would  if  well  prepared  on   the  stirt. 

Fourth,  No  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  able  to  keep  a  mean  mule,  a  mean 
horse,  mean  cow  or  mean  anything  else.  It  takes  as  much  to  keep 
a  mean  mule  as  it  does  to  keep  a  good  one.  It  will  take  half  the 
labor  of  a  man  to  whip  a  mean  mule  ahead  of  him,  whereas  a  good 
mule' will  carry  the  lazy  rascal    ahead  without  any  whipping  at  all. 

Suppose  you  have  six  mean  mules,  and  six  men,  at  fair,  average 
wages,  plowing  them,  doing  half  work.  Why  three  good  mules  with 
three  average  men  will  do  the  same  work,  saving  half  the  expenses 
of  labor,  feed,  gearing  and  tools.  A  man  is  just  paying  double 
wages  in  such  a  condition  of  things  as  this. 

DEEP    PLOWING. 

Plow  deep  enough,  said  Mr.  Watt,  to  make  the  loose  earth  drink 
up  the  rain  water.  You  may  place  a  barrel  of  rain  water  and  one  of 
spring  or  well  water  side  by  side,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rain  water 
will  become  oifensive  and  be  filled  with  millions  of  wiggle-tails,  and 
breed  mosquitos  enough  to  torment  a  whole  plantation.  The  spring 
or  well  water  will  not  be  affected  at  all.  Then  take  a  gauze  sifter 
and  strain  the  wiggle-tails  from  the  rain  water,  and  they  will  die  be- 
cause there  is  no  matter  in  it  to  feed  them,  it  having  been  left  in  the 
earth  by  filtration.  The  rain  water  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  what 
God  Almighty  has  prepared  in  his  laboratory  to  fertilize  the  earth, 
if  men  are  wise  enough  to  utilize  it  and  plow  their  ground  deep 
enough  to  drink  it  up. 


Spain  has  more  sheep,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  coun- 
try in  Europe,  next  comes  England,  then  Denraaik,  Roumauia  and 
Hungary.     Saxony,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  the  least. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  ] 
WHEAT  TURNING  TO  CPIEAT  AND  COCKLE. 

Your  correspondent  R.  B.  M.,  March  number,  pa^e  141  is  rio-ht  in 
supposinor  that  wheat  turns  to  cheat.  I  am  satisfied  that  wheat  not  011I7 
turns  to  cheat  but  to  cockle  also.  At  least  I  will  give  my  experience 
and  let  your  readers  judge  for  themselves. 

I  was  living  in  Louisa  county  about  forty-five  years  ago,  and  wa^  in 
the  habit  of  sowing  wheat  enough,  in  person',  in  the  foreno°on.  to  last  the 
hands  plowing  all  day.  On  this  occasion  I  had  sown  the  usual  quantity 
of  wheat,  but  in  the  afternoon  a  settled  rain  commenced  and  stopped  the 
bands.  It  rained  nearly  a  week,  and  when  the  land  was  dry  enough  to  be- 
gin seeding  again  the  wheat  was  up— that  which  was  plowed  in,  and  that 
which  was  left  out.  I  let  it  all  stand,  and  at  harvest,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge,  the  product  of  the  lot  not  plowed  in  was  one  third  wheat, 
one-third  cheat,  and  one-third  cockle,  while  that  which  was  plowed  in  to 
the  very  mark  was  as  pure  genuine  wheat  as  I  ever  saw.  It  was  all  the 
same  seed,  same  quality  of  land,  and  same  preparation,  except  as  above 
one  was  plowed  in  and  the  other  was  not.  ' 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  Jno.  O.  Harris. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 

A  QUERY  ABOUT  PEAS. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  X.  in  your  March  number,  he  says 
that  "if  the  exhausted  lands  of  the  South  are  ever  reclaimed,  it  must  be 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Pea." 

Will  he  and  Mr.  Payneof  Chesterfield— who  has  had  so  much  experience 
in  peas  as  a  fertilizer— give  the  public  their  experience  as  to  the  proper 
time  to  turn  them  in — whether  when  in  a  ^reen  state  or  after  the  pea  and 
vines  have  fully  ripened  f  Mr.  Leach,  of  Buckingham,  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful farmer,  says  he  has  had  better  results  from  peas  fallowed  when 
fully  matured  and  the  leaves  fallin^r — while  the  large  proportion  of 
farmers  think  the  only  time  to  fallow  them  is  when  they  have  reached 
their  full  growth,  and  must  not,  by  any  means,  allow  the  frost  to  bite 
them.  I  have  been  sowing  peas  a  few  years  and  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults, especially  in  wheat-stubble,  fallowed  and  sowed  after  harvest  soon  as 
possible,  and  turned  under  in  September  and  seeded  again  in  wheat. 
Land  done  in  this  way  has  made  fully  a  third  more  wheat  than  better 
land  in  the  same  field  without  the  peas.  Most  farmers  have  noticed  that 
when  they  had  a  pea  patch  for  table  use,  then  they  would  have  good 
wheat.  Does  not  this  go  to  prove  that  the  matured  vines  and  few  peas 
left,  do  good  ?  But  whether  they  would  do  better  if  plowed  in  green  w 
the  question. 

I  kope  X.  and  Mr.  Payne,  and  any  others  who  have  tested  this  matter, 
will  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  also  say  if  it  is 
better  to  sow  peas  broadcast  or  plant  them  in  drills  for  fertilizing? 
Fluvanna  Co.,  Va.  C.  G.  S. 

The  Planter  is  receiving  steady  and  large  accessions  of  new  subscribers, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  Virginia,  but  from  different  quarters  of  the 
South.  It  is  the  solidest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  its  worth  and  its 
leadership  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  will  only  stimulate  to  increased 
efforts  to  answer  to  the  growing  public  requirements. 
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[We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  lollowing  private  letter.  We  hope  Mr. 
Cocke  will  write  for  the  Fhrnter.] 

I  am  very  much  troubled  about  the  "Slave  Sy.stem"  of  labor  which  I 
consider  false  in  theory  and  vicious  in  practice ;  yet  I  am  compelled  to 
adopt  it.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  us  here  in  this  cotton-growing 
section  ?  Ask  your  contributors  to  give  publicity  to  their  views  on  this 
important  subject,  through  your  good  paper.  I  have  written  this  much 
to  convince  you  of  ray  appreciation  of  you  as  the  promoter  of  agricultu- 
ral art,  the  farmers' friend,  and  the  uuHinching  supporter  of  dear  old 
Virginia's  integrity.  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  never  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed  ©f  my  native  State.  Chas.  H.  Cocke. 

Cobbs,  Miss. 


Manuring  by  the  Ancient  Romans. — The  dung  of  animals  was 
particularly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  enriching  their  soil.  "Study," 
says  Cato,  "to  have  a  large  dunghill.  {^Catov.)  They  assiduously  col- 
lected it,  and  stored  it  in  covered  pits,  so  as  t )  check  the  escape  of  the 
diainage  (Cio/um.  ?'.  6  :  Pliny,  xvii,9,  xxiv.  19,)  They  sowed  pulverized 
pigeon's  dung,  and  the  like  over  their  crops,  and  mixed  it  with  the  sur- 
face soil  by  means  of  thesarcle  or  hoe  {Colum.  i.  16  Cafo ;  xxxvi).  They 
were  aware  of  the  benefit  of  mixing  together  earth  of  opposite  qualities 
(Ibid),  and  of  sowing  lupines  and  plowing  them  in  while  green  (  Varro  i. 
2o).  They  burnt  the  stubble  upon  the  ground,  and  even  collected 
ehrubs  and  the  like  for  the  similar  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil  with  their 
ashes  {Virgil  Geor.  i.  84;  Pliny,  xvii.  6,  25).  Pliny  also  mentions  that 
lime  was  employed  as  a  fertilizer  in  Gaul,  and  marl  in  the  same  country 
and  Britain,  but  we  can  only  surmise  thence  that  they  were  also  proba- 
bly employed  by  the  Romans.     (Pliny,  xvii.  8,  ixvii.  5. —  C  W.  Johnson. 


Two  Great  Crops. — The  United  States  produced  last  year  a  cotton 
crop  worth  about  8250,000,000.  and  a  corn  crop  worth  about  6583,000,- 
000.  Of  a  total  agricultural  product  of  §4,000,000,000  the  corn  crop 
forms  the  largest  iten,  being  largely  more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
crop  which  used  to  be  called  the  King  of  American  commerce.  The 
King  lias  now  laid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  crown  of  jewels  and  become 
a  highly  respectable  citizen,  who  is  well  received  everywhere,  but  the 
whole  ot  his  estate  is  far  less  than  that  of  his  plebian  neighbor,  Indian 
Corn,  who  enters  into  the  business  of  society  in  a  wonderful  variety  of 
forms.  His  guests  sit  down  to  a  homely  bill  of  fare,  otiering  hominy, 
griddle  cakes,  egg  bread,  roasting  ears,  pudding,  Johnny  cake,  pop-corn. 
He  shows  with  pride  his  well-filled  stock-yards  of  corn-fed  beeves  and 
porkers,  which  supply  the  home  and  foreign  markets  with  the  finest 
meat  iu  the  world,  from  the  sweat  beefsteak  to  the  fragrant  sugar-cured 
ham,  fit  for  the  table  of  a  king.  He  has  immense  fact'u-ies  employed 
making  starch  and  syrup,  consuming  millions  of  bushels.  He  runs 
great  distilleries,  which  send  out  alcohol  enough  to  float  a  fleet  of  war 
vessels,  furnishing  material  to  the  arts,  revenue  to  the  government,  ras- 
cality to  the  whiskey  rings,  and  themes  to  the  temperance  lecturers. — 
Louisville  Commercial. 

What  you  would  do,  go  about  with  all  your  energy,  and  you  will  be 
very  likely  to  succeed. 
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TROCEEDINGS  OF  TUCKAHOE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

We  had  the.  plfasnre  of  spending  a  very  pleasant  day  with  our  friends  and 
neighbors — the  members  of  the  Tuckahoe  Farmers'  Club — which  met  last  at  the 
farm  of  Dr.  J.  G,  Beatie.  After  viewing  the  farm  and  stock  of  our  host,  the 
Club  assembled  and  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Puryear  ;  and  the  report  on 
Col.  Ales.  Q.  Hoixaday's  farm  (at  whose  house  the  Club  spent  oue  of  their 
most  enjoyable  days  last  month)  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  farm  of  Col.  Holi-aday  was  reported  upon  by  a  committep,  appointed  at 
the  February  meeting,  composed  of  two  prominent  members,  Mr.  Johx  L- 
Grubbs  and  Mr.  Adpison'  Holi.aday  ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  pub  ish  their  report  in  full.  Col.  Holiad.ay's  farm  is  situated  north 
of  Richmond,  in  a  very  improving  neighborhood.  When  we  consider  that  a 
great  portion  of  Col.  Holladay's  time  has  been  spent  forthe  past  six  years  in  the 
public  service  and  in  the  legal  profession,  we  are  gratified  to  see  that  he  has  not 
neglected  his  very  beautiful  farm,  and  has  growing  upon  the  same,  promising 
crops  of  wheat,  winter  oats,  grass  and  very  fine  clover;  paying  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  his  stock  by  providing  them  comfortable  and  spacious  stabling. 

We  would,  in  this  connection,  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity to  the  great  good  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  Tuckahoe  Farmers'  Club, 
which  resolved  itself  into  a  farmer's  club  after  it  had,  as  a  political  c:ub,  ren- 
dered sufficient  service,  of  a  political  nature,  in  the  Walker  campaign. 

We  would  like  to  see  similar  Clubs  established  all   over  the  State,  and  hear  of 
friends  and  neighbors  meeting  together  and  discussing  the  fruitful  subjects  per- 
taining to  agriculture. 
To  the  President  and  3Iembers  of  tie  Tuckahoe  Farmers    Club  : 

We,  the  undersigneil  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  farm  oi 
Colonel  Alexander^Q.  Holladay,  beg  to  report  that  bis  farm  is  loca- 
ted near  the  Richmond  and  Henrico  turnpike,  two  miles  north  of  the 
city.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  open  land 
admirably  adapted  to  trucking  and  to  the  raising  of  corn  wheat, 
oats,  kc/  The  growing  crocs  consist  of  twenty  acres  of  wheat,  fif- 
teen acres  of  oats,  and  the  usual  Wi.ter  garden  vegetables.  The 
wheat  seems  to  have  been  carefully  put  in ;  is  looking  we  1,  and, 
with  a  favorable  Spring,  a  handsome  yield  may  be  anticipated,  ihe 
same  may  be  said  of  the  oat  crop.  . 

Commendable  judgment  and  energy  are  shown  by  Winter  plowing. 
which   is   well   forward— some   thirty   acres    being  reatly   for  corn 
The  land  appears  in  an  improving  condition,  and  hes  extremely  well 
for  culture— level  and  free  from   obstructions,    and   there  being  no 
waste  spots  upon  it.  , 

The  outbuildings  consist  of  a  large  brick  barn,  new  and  commo- 
dious frame  stables,  cow  sheds,  etc.,  etc.,  all  well  and  conveniently 
arranged  for  their  respective  uses. 

The  mansion  is  a  large  brick  building,  surrounded  by  a  yard  con- 
taining half  an  acre  or  more,  in  which  choice  shade  trees  magnolias 
and  evercrreens  have  been  planted;  an  avenue,  on  either  side  of 
which  ma°v  be  seen  a  handsome  row  of  cedars,  leads  to  the  turnpike ; 
and  the  drive  to  the  city  is  the  most  delightful  surrounding  Rich- 
mond, and  the  most  fashionable,  save  one. 
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In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
location,  character  of  soil.  etc..  etc.,  this  is  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble farms  in  Henrico;  and,  with  careful  management  and  reasonable 
expenditures  judiciously  made,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  a  place  to 
which  its  owner  may  justly  point  with  pride. 

Addison  L.   Holladay, 
John  L.  Grubbs. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

REPORT  ON  GEN.  B.  T.  JOHNSON'S  FARM. 

Under  the  or<lers  of  our  President,  the  undersigned  Committee 
now  submit  their  reoort  upon  the  farm  and  agricultural  interest  of 
the  host,  at  whose  home  we  had  the  pleasure  last  to  meet. 

If  our  member,  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  be  not  a  good  farmer, 
as  some  over  critical  or  skeptical  gentleman  might  assert,  we  claim, 
as  a  proposition  not  to  be  controverted  even  by  them^  that  he  is 
clearly  the  very  next  best  thing — in  that — he  is  the  very  best 
provider  of  the  wants  of  this  agricultural  club  that  we  know  of.  Our 
last  warm  and  bountiful  reception  will  attest  this  fact. 

Gen.  Johnson's  residence,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  is  surrounded 
by  rare  and  beautiful  plants  of  every  hue  and  variety,  some  trans- 
planted from  other  climes.  A  greenhouse,  with  every  appliance  for 
the  tender  care  of  the  choicest  flowers,  and  a  number  of  luxuriant 
•vines  among  them — the  famous  original  ''Norton  Seedling,"  claimed 
to  have  been  deposited  there  by  Mr.  Monroe  himself. 

To  show  that  the  General  is  a  veritable  farmer,  and  interested 
second  to  none  of  us  in  that  great  interest  which  we  are  diligently 
seeking  to  promote  and  advance,  witness  the  fact,  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  four  farms  in  our  State;  1500  acres  in  the  county  of  Amelia;  300 
acres  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward;  33  acres,  with  a  large  orchard 
of  400  apple  trees  or  more  on  the  Creighton  road,  in  our  county; 
arid  about  4o  acres  also  in  our  county,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  committee  is  called  upon  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  80  much  and  such  a  diversity  of  agriculture  as  is  here  centred 
in  one  member  of  our  Club.  Our  report  must  therefore  of  necessity 
be  partial  in  its  character,  for  we  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  visit  any  other  save  the  last  mentioned  of  these  farms.  Here  we 
find  a  gray  soil  with  clay  subsoil.  Susceptible,  we  think,  of  ready 
improvement,  but  neglected  in  that  respect,  and  wanting  in  drainage 
and  deep  and  proper  tillage.  The  General  evidently  neglects  to  give 
this  farm  his  personal  supervision.  Probably  it  may  be  slighted  for 
the  sake 'of  the  others.  But  this  should  not  be,  situated  in  the  very 
line  of  the  future  march  of  our  city,  and  sufliciently  near  to  haul  out 
from  four  to  five  loads  per  day  of  putrescent  manures. 

No  better  investment  could  he  make  for  himself,  and  none  better 
subserve  the  farming  interest  of  our  county,  which  is  the  obJQCt  of 
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this  Club,  than  to  beautify  and  make  green  this  inviting  little  farm. 
Enclose  it  with  a  neat  fence,  clean  up,  drain  and  p'ow  it  as  it  should 
be;  then  with  a  suiall  Summer  residence  here  erected,  where  the 
Club  would  be  glad  to  assemble  at  the  next  regular  time,  and.  as  a 
body,  inspect  a  great  improvement  in  this  locality.  On  this  farm  we 
now  find  a  very  good  barn,  recently  built.  A  lot  of  excellent  genu- 
ine Berkshire  hogs  and  pigs,  that  show  care  in  their  treatmeiit. 
About  five  acres  of  land  finely  set  in  clover  and  orchard  grass,  seeded 
about  the  20th  of  October  of  last  year,  and  thoujjh  thus  late  in  seed- 
ir;g,  it  looks  very  promising,  and  with  a  top-dressing  of  manure  this 
Winter,  will  yipld  well  next  Spring,  which  is  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
expected. 

A  crop  of  Winter  oats,  of  rather  late  seeding,  is  now  showing 
quite  well,  but  would  look  better  if  the  corn  ricks  had  been  first  en- 
tirely removed,  and  not  left  now  standing  in  the  field. 

As  a  conclusion,  and  for  our  and  his  mutual  benefit,  we.  by  this 
imperfect  sketch,  call  attention  to  an  inviting  and  remunerative 
field  for  improvement.  J   A.  Lyxham, 

J^"0.  L.  Grubbs.  Committee. 


[For  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

REPORT  OX  DR.  MICHAELS'  FARM, 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  Club,  your  committee  will  now  sub- 
mit their  report  upon  the  farm  last  visited — that  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Mi- 
chaels. 

From  such  inspection  as  could  be  given  during  the  few  hours  of 
our  stay,  and  interested  in  other  business  of  the  Club,  our  report 
must  needs  be  short,  and,  we  fear,  very  imperfect. 

•'Xortham,"  the  home  and  farm  of  Dr.  Michaels,  contains  about 
136  acres,  35  of  which  being  in  woods  and  pasture.  The  buildings 
we  find,  for  both  man  and  beast,  comfortable  and  in  good  order,  anJ 
with  water  most  excellent. 

The  soil  of  this  farm,  though  susceptible  of  high  improvement, 
has  heretofore  been  much  neglected  and  impoverished.  The  Doctor 
very  recently  bought  and  settled  on  this  farm,  and  as  exemplifying 
the  character  and  teachings  of  this  Club,  he  quickly  commenced 
that  basis  of  improvement,  without  which  farming  can  neither  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  or  satisfy. 

Situated  rather  remote  from  the  city,  the  commendable  system  of 
liming  and  turning  under  crops  of  rye.  buckwheat  and  peas  (the  lat- 
ter after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Payne,  of  Chesterfield),  has  been  practiced 
here  with  most  encouraging  results.  Preceding  his  ten  acres  of  wheat 
now  growir.g.  peas  and  corn  were  burned  in,  and  lime,  burnt  from 
oyster  shells  on  the  place,  spread  as  a  preparation,  and  Allison  & 
Addison's  Wheat  Manure  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  sowed  with  the 
wheat,  and  it  looks  very  well  at   this  time. 

There  is  not  much  corn  cultivated  on  the  place,  the  proprietor  pre- 
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ferring  for  this  purpose  to  rent  and  cultivate  James  river  low  grounds. 

Ttie  garden  lays  well,  and  with  judicious  cultivation  this  soil,  warm 
and  quick  to  respond,  of  sufficient  sand  and  clay  subsoil,  would  yield 
largely  in  vegetables. 

There  are  on  the  farm  about  200  old  fruit  trees  in  full  bearing, 
though  much  scattered.  The  Doctor  recently  added  thereto  200  ap- 
ples, mostly  of  wine  sap.  besides  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  &c. 

A  noted  feature  of  this  place,  and  to  which  we  would  invite  the 
careful  atterition  of  the  Club,  is  its  adaptability  to  fish-raising,  and 
we  wore  glad  to  see  the  owner  turning  his  attention  to  this  new  and 
important  subject. 

Two  large  ice-ponds,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  spring 
water,  were  in  process  of  transformation  into  fish  ponds,  and  when 
they  are  fully  stocked  with  fish,  what  an  amount  of  comfort  will  they 
furnish  to  the  family. 

Fish  culture  so  easily  practiced,  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  been  ne- 
glected so  long.  We  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  this  Club. 

The  Doctor,  like  all  good  farmers,  does  not  neglect  the  important 
matter  of  seeding  clover  with  his  wheat;  and  ''Prickley  Comfrey," 
too,  has  received  a  modest  share  of  his  attention,  and  he  claims  its 
virtues  as  a  forage  plant  rich  and  nutritious. 

The  Doctor  has  no  little  work  before  him  in  building  up  and  en- 
riching this  farm.  Idle  man,  and  not  nature,  has  heretofore  ne- 
glected it.  That  it  can  be  done  there  remains  no  doubt,  and  we 
tender  to  him  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  that  this  Farmers'  Club 
can  tender.  A.  H.  Perkixs, 

J.  A.  Lynham,  Committee. 


Concerning  "Book  Farming." — A  trite  subject  is  brought  to  the 
fore  again  and  treated  in  this  logical  style  by  the  Western  Farm  Journal : 

A  reading  farmer,  a  book  farmer,  is  simply  he  who  avails  himself  of 
facts  already  demonstrated  by  men  of  thought  and  practice,  thus  giving 
him  greater  strength  and  capacity  in  life's  work  anc  saving  to  him  the 
chagrin  of  failure  and  the  foss  of  valuable  time  in  laboring  to  solve 
prol)lera3  by  himself  alone.  And  how  shall  this  best  be  done?  Plainly 
bv  reading  standard  books  and  well-conducted  agricultural  journals,  as 
well  as  by  meeting  together  and  discussing  methods  of  culture  and  prac- 
tice. The  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  world  should  be  utilized  as 
far  as  possible  by  each  individual.  Man  is  superior  to  the  lower  animal, 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  recorded  experi- 
ence of  others  who  have  preceded  him  for  his  guidance,  and  hence  does 
not  need  to  commence  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  each  time.  The 
man  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities  signifies  his  wil- 
lingness to  be  a  child  of  knowledge,  to  be  a  slave  to  ignorance,  to  spend 
his  life  and  strength  in  vain  battering  with  nature's  forces,  v.hich  wiser 
heads  have  learned  to  conquer  in  a  far  easier  manner.  The  onward 
march  of  thought  and  progress  has  cheapened  every  other  production, 
has  improved  every  other  manufacture.  Why  not  admit  the  invigora- 
ting life  of  investigation  and  advance  into  agriculture  ? 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M.   G.   ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  NORFOLK  RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

Among  the  breeds  of  EnglLsh  cattle  which  have  found  their  way  to 
the  United  States,  in  limited  numbers,  are  the  red  polled  Norfolks. 
They  closely  resemble,  in  some  points,  Devon  without  horns.  They  are 
of  a  uniformly  handsome  red  color  ;  very  fine  in  bony  structure  ;  decidedly 
'  deer-like  in  general  appearance;  having  fine  muzzles,  mild,  prominent 
expres:<ive  eyes  and  necks  remarkably  fine  and  clear  cut  at  the  setting 
on  the  head.  Altogether,  their  appearance  is  very  handsome  and  prepos- 
sessing. Like  all  hornless  breeds,  they  are  remarkably  gentle  in  dispo- 
sition. They  are  also  large  milkers,  and  the  milk  is  rich  and  good.  They 
resemble  the  Galloways  in  some  of  their  characters  ;  those  cattle,  indeed, 
having  been  freely  used  in  forming  the  breed  by  admixture  with  the  native 
cattle  of  the  Norfolk  district.  At  present,  they  greatly  excel  the  Gal- 
loways as  milkers,  but  are  inferior  to  them  as  a  beef  breed,  though  the 
quality  of  their  beef  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal,  to  the  latter,  but  they 
do  not  fatten  quite  so  kindly.  In  considering  this  point,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Galloways  rank  very  high  among  the  beef  l)reeds  of 
the  present  day.  For  satisfactory  excellence  for  both  beef  and  the  dairy, 
these  cattle  rank,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Ayrshires,  and  are,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle more  hardy  than  that  breed  ;  whereas,  by  many,  the  absence 
of  the  horn  and  consequent  comparative  inability  to  do  mischief,  are 
considered  much  in  their  favor.  Altogether,  we  have  formed  a  very  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  this  breed,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  them  more  largely 
introduced.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  uniformity  of  style  and  color 
which  these  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  They  are  very  active,  and 
capable  of  getting  a  good  living  on  thin  pastures.  There  has  been  mani- 
festly a  great  improvement  in  the  Norfolks  since  Youatt  described  them. 
That  celebrated  author  dismissed  them  briefly  as  being  inferior  to  the 
Galloways  as  beef  cattle,  but  better  milkers.  We  cannot,  at  this  mo- 
ment, recall  the  address  of  any  person  in  this  country  owning  these  cat- 
tle, but  we  know  there  is  a  very  nice  herd  of  them  owned  in  New  Jersey. 
This  is  the  last  of  those  breeds  of  cattle,  valued  in  the  dairy  as  large 
yielders  of  milk,  we  propose  to  notice  in  this  place  ;  yet,  before  we  pass  on 
to  give  our  brief  sketches  of  the  breeds  especially  distinguished  for  the 
richness  of  their  milk,  in  other  words,  the  butter  breeds,  we.  mast  present 
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the  claisus  of  the  so-called  natives  or  scrubs  to  consideration  as  great 
yielders  of  milk  ;  although  this  sort  cannot  be  recognized  as  a  breed. 
We  must  reserve  our  remarks  upon  the  "native,"  however,  for  a  future 
number. 


THE  LATE  AGRICULTURAL  COXGRESS. 
The  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Congress,  in  Washington,  appears  to 
have  been  well  attended.  Col.  Beverley,  of  Virginia,  took  that  leading 
part  which  his  great  experience  and  his  eminent  abilities  so  well  fit  him  to 
take  in  an\"  assembly  composed  largely  of  practical  men,  and  was  elected  a 
vice  president  of  the  organization.  The  agricultural  colleges  received  a 
lar"-e  share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  body,  and  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural education  was  freely  discussed.  One  question  debated  was  as  to 
the  number  of  years  necessary  in  an  agricultural  course.  Some  of  the 
speakers  advocated  five  years.  The  president  of  the  Virginia  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  spoke  in  advocacy  of  four  years  as  suffi- 
cient in  Virginia,  where  the  splendid  preparation  afforded  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  in  the  high  schools  fitted  the  student  to  complete  the 
course  in  four  years.  To  this  splendid  eulogy  of  Mr.  Ruffuer's  imprac- 
ticable and  visionary  school  system  we  can,  by  no  means,  assent ;  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  of-ganize  a  preparatory  department  in  the  college,  because  of  the  abso- 
lute deficiency  of  a  gieat  part  of  the  young  men  entering  there  in  primary 
branches,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  enter  upon  a  scientific  course 
of  study  with  any  prospect  of  benefit ;  nor  does  the  advocacy  of  these 
lengthened  courses  of  study  exhibit  any  familiarity  with  theactuil  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  classes  referred  to.  It  is  a  fact  that  ought  to  be 
known  to  every  body,  that  a  great  body  of  the  sons  of  farmers  and  me- 
chanics cannot  go  to  college  for  four  or  five  years — say  from  16  to  21 — 
not  only  can  thev  not  afford  the  means,  but  if  all  expenses,  including 
travelling  expenses,  (one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  many  cases)  were  paid 
for  them,  they  could  not  be  spared  from  their  work  at  home  for  any  such 
length  of  time.  They  must  contribute  their  strength  to  the  earnest  struggle 
to  provide  bread  and  meat  and  clothing  and  a  dwelling  place  for  their 
helpless  aged  and  little  ones.  It  is  a  hollow  mockery  of  the  condidon  of 
these  men  to  talk  of  the  luxuries  of  four  and  five  year  college  courses 
for  them.  Are  gentlemen  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  among  the  masses 
of  the  great  industrial  classes,  often  even  the  younger  children  cannot 
be  sent  to  the  common  public  school  next  door  (falsely  called  free),  be- 
cause it  requires  the  united  effort  of  young  and  old  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  and  further,  because  these  establishments  are  organized  upon 
a  scale  which  adapts  them  to  the  wants  and  the  fancies  of  the  rich,  and 
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excludes  the  children  of  the  poor  from  their  benefits?  TVe  must  protest 
against  the  idea  of  organizing  and  running  these  colleges,  so  specially 
endowed  iu  the  interest  of  the  industrial  masses,  on  the  plan  and  scale 
of  universities  for  the  rich.  We  are  opposed  to  all  demagogueism  and 
every  species  of  shame;  we  are  opposed  to  all  the  assaults  of  agrariau- 
isra  upon  vested  rights  ;  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  opposed  to  organizing 
schools  for  the  people  on  such  a  plan  as  to  exclude  the  people  from 
their  benefits. 


THE  OXFORDSHIREDOWN  SHEEP. 

"We  learn  that  the  Oxford  sheep,  imported  last  year  by  Major  W.  W. 
Bentley,  of  Pulaski  county,  Va.,  have  wintered  remarkably  well.  So 
far  as  we  are  informed,  these  are  the  only  imported  sheep  of  this  sort 
now  owned  in  Virginia,  and  we  shall  watch  their  acclimation  with 
great  interest.  In  England,  these  sheep  are  significantly  called  "rent- 
payers."  Besides  a  first-rate  fleece  of  wool  of  near  ten  pounds  average, 
they  furnish,  when  fully  matured,  150  pounds  net  of  very  superior  mut- 
ton, being  the  only  large  breed  whose  flesh  preserves  the  well  known  and 
much  appreciated  character  of  the  Downs.  Those  who  own  good  pas- 
tures, in  high,  healthy  situations,  with  good  natural  drainage,  may  find 
this  the  most  profitable  breed  of  sheep  to  handle.  We  have  watched, 
with  much  interest  also,  the  development  of  the  Oxford  gi-ades.  We 
noted  the  fact  last  year  that  the  lambs  were  not  so  uniform  as  the  grades 
got  by  the  Walsingham  Southdown,  yet,  they  are,  at  this  time,  a  superb 
lot  of  sheep,  which,  as  yearlings,  will  weigh  150  pounds,  and  will  shear 
quite  10  pounds  of  wool.  If  these  sheep  prove  healthy  and  hardy,  and 
this  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  do  in  the  best  pastures  of  the  Valley, 
PiedmoHt  and  Southwest  Virginia,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  a 
great  acquisition,  especially  if  we  are  hereafter  to  grow  mutton  for  ex- 
port. No  State  north  of  Virginia  can  compete  with  her  as  a  mutton- 
producing  State;  none  further  south  can  come  near  her,  and  this  no  man 
need  doubt.     Energy  and  enterprise  are  only  wanting  to  give  us  the  lead^ 


WHAT    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE  KNOWS 
ABOUT  HOG  CHOLERA. 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  in  the  IT.  S.  Senate,  calling  for  infor- 
mati(<n  and  suggestions  about  "hog  cholera"  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  information  this  Department  cannot  furnish,  and 
which  suggestions,  for  want  of  information,  it  is  unable  to  make  with 
anv  degree  of  intelligence.  It  is  at  first  blush  a  matter  of  wonder  how 
completely  this  Department  has  ignored  and  passed  by  everything  re- 
lating to  live  stock,  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  meagreness  of  its  staff*, 
astonishment  somewhat  abates.     This  call  upon  the  Department  was 
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probably  made  without  auy  expectation  of  getting  information,  and  with 
a  view  of  calling  attention  to  its  thoroughly  inefficient  organization. 

We  refer  once  more  to  our  recent  suggestiou  of  the  establishment  of 
a  thoroughly  equipped  Agricultural  Station,  for  the  investigation  of  all 
such  questions  under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  which  should  be 
endowed  permanently  by  sale  of  public  lands  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
aod  purchase  of  United  States  bonds — all  the  remaining  public  lauds  to 
be  divided  among  the  States  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  and 
strictly  forbidden  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  any  high  schools,  or 
the  payment  of  any  machinery  expenses  whatsoever,  but  solely  to  the 
pay  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Let  the  United  States  donate 
the  laud  to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  in  such  terms  that  it  cannot  be 
diverted,  aud  then  let  the  States  apply  their  own  revenues  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  honest  debts,  and  honor  and  progress  and  prosperity  will 
come  to  us  again — otherwise  not. 


LAYING  DOWN  LANDS  TO  GRASS  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  have  always  been  pained  to  see  the  plow-»hare  tearing  through 
a  fine  old  sod,  having  early  in  life  had  the  folly  of  such  destructive 
practice  forcibly  impressed  upon  us.  There  is  no  natural  object  more 
pleasing  to  us  than  a  grand  old  green-sward,  upon  which,  here  and  there 
a  venerable  tree  casts  its  great  black  shadow.  We  have  always  had  a 
romantic  enthusiasm  for  those  grand  old  English  parks  which  we  have 
never  seen.  If  we  could  spare  the  time  and  means,  we  would  go  all  the 
way  over  there,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  look  at  them.  Few  men, 
of  the  most  observant  farmers,  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, and  of  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a  really  good  pasture  by  any  seed- 
ing process  known.  We  append  a  cop}'  of  a  brief  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which 
gives  an  English  view  of  the  subject. 

"Sir, — In  the  report  on  Laying  Down  Land  to  Permanent  Pasture,  in 
No.  XXII  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  Journal,  at  page  449,  Mr. 
Morgan  Evans  quotes  Mr.  Purves  as  follows  :  '  I  should  decidedly  say, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  no  occupying  tenant  can  do  so  (lay  down  old 
arable  fields  to  permanent  pasture)  advantageously,  as  it  will  take  a  life 
time  to  make  good  old  pasture  out  of  arable  laud,  and  at  such  an  ex- 
pense as  no  tenant  even  upon  an  ordinary  lease  would  encounter.'  Mr. 
Evans  thiuks  that  this  may  possibly  be  an  extreme  opinion.  The  sub- 
ject in  question  seems  to  me  so  important,  that  I  trust  you  will  allow  me 
to  state  that  I  believe  Mr.  Purves  to  be  entirely  warranted  in  reference 
to  sowing  grass  on  the  stiff  clays  of  this  neighborhood.  I  think  it  likely 
that  he  had  in  his  mind  an  experiment  that  was  made  in  my  park 
shortly  before  and  after  1855,  now  20  years  ago,  when  four  fields  were 
laid  down  in  grass  with  great  care.  They  are  not  yet  good  pasture.  At 
page  450,  doubts  were  expressed  whether  in  certain  places  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  amount  of  permanent  pasture.    I  believe  that  in  this 
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neighborhood  it  would  be  desirable.  A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  dis- 
cussing new  terms  of  agreement  with  some  of  my  tenants,  the  question 
of  laying  down  lands  to  grass  was  touched  upon  ;  the  question  was,  who 
is  to  pay  for  doing  so;  the  landlord  will  not  like  to  forego  his  rent,  and 
the  tenant  cannot  pay  for  land  that  is  unprofitable  for  years.  Shortly 
afterwards,  I  was  struck  with  the  persistency  with  which  grass  would 
come  up  in  a  gravel  walk  I  had  cut  across  ray  park,  and  I  was 
led  to  consider  an  economical  process  of  inoculation.  I  had  a  machine 
made  which  cuts  three  strips  at  once,  two  inches  wide,  out  of  an  old  turf; 
they  are  carted  to  the  field  to  be  laid  down  and  emptied  upon  it  like 
manure;  the  ropes  of  turf  are  broken  into  pieces  two  inches  square,  and 
planted  by  hand  nine  inches  apart,  in  the  month  of  November.  Bv 
next  hay  harvest  the  ground  is  covered  with  grass,  and  the  planted  tufts 
are  as  high  as  the  meadows.  The  second  year  it  is  fit  for  grazing. 
After  the  first  year  the  gaps  in  the  turf  in  the  old  pasture  from  which 
the  turf  was  taken  are  scarcely  perceptible. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Manchester." 


ADVANCE  SHEETS   FROM   A  WORK    ON    SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY. 

A  friend  has  laid  on  our  table  a  pamphlet  with  the  above  title  by 
J.  B.  Killebrew,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  and  Mines,  of 
Tennessee.  The  Commissioner  makes  a  strong  statement  of  the  ad  van. 
tages  of  his  State  for  sheep  raising  and  advocates  the  keeping  of  sm:' 11 
flocks  as  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  mixed  husbandry.  Letters  are 
introduced  from  Mr.  Crutclifield,  a  practical  and  very  successful  sheep 
raiser.  This  gentleman  strongly  advocates  the  utilization  of  the  native 
breeds  as  a  hardy  and  healthy  basis  for  improvement  involving  a  small 
outlay  for  the  beginner.  He  first  put  on  a  Merino  cross  and  then 
used  Cotswold  bucks  to  the  grade  Merino  ewes.  After  several  Cots- 
wold  crosses  the  expert  wool  samplers  pronounced  the  wool  a  superior 
article  of  combing  wool  to  the  wool  from  pure  imported  Cotswold.  Mr. 
Crutchfield  inveighs  against  the  dog  nuisance  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
sheep  husbandry  in  Tennessee.  Undoubtedly  the  cheapest  way  to  improve 
stock  is  to  use  males  of  some  of  the  improved  breeds  on  females  of  the  na- 
tive sorts  which  possess  hardiness  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  and  other 
local  circumstances.  The  greatest  mistakes  are  made  in  attemotin^ 
to  improve  stock  without  improving  the  care  they  receive,  and  in  choos- 
ing a  breed  unsuitable  to  the  locality  from  which  the  males  are  to  be 
taken  for  crossing.  It  does  not  answer  to  take  heavy  animals  of  rapid 
growth  and  great  feeding  qualities  to  their  pasture;  they  will  not  thrive 
Instead  of  bringing  up  the  natives  to  their  own  standard  they  will  de. 
generate  to  the  standard  of  the  natives  and  probably  break  down  their 
hardy  constitution  at  thesame  time,  and  loss  and  disappointment  will  be 
he  result.  A  farmer  proposing  to  improve  his  stock  by  infusion  of  thor. 
oughbred  blood  should  carefully  and  dispassionately  consider  his  sur- 
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roundings  aud  the  demand  of  the  market  in  which  he  expects  to  sell  and 
select  the  breed  towards  which  he  desires,  to  grade  his  flock  or  herd  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts.  It  will  in  vain  to  expect  satisfaction  or  be  suc- 
cess unless  these  principles  are  kept  steadily  in  view.  Mr.  Crutchfield 
strenuously  avoids  every  approach  to  inbreeding,  changing  his  ram 
every  two  years,  in  which  he  is  merely  following  the  beaten  path  of  the 
average  writer  on  sheep  Dreeding,  of  this,  there  is  no  manner  of  necessity ; 
nor  will  it  do  any  hurt  to  the  development  of  ewes  to  breed  them  the 
first  season;  on  the  contrary,  if  properly  treated,-  they  will  make  better 
mothers  by  it  ;  nor  will  it  do  a  ram  lamb  any  harm  to  breed  him  to  20 
ewes  his  first  season  if  the  ewes  are  removed  as  fast  as  he  serves  them, 
nor  will  he  ever  get  better  lambs  afterwards  in  his  life,  as  we  know 
abundantly  well  from  personal  experience.  Some  of  the  best  flocks  of 
sheep  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  inbred  to  an  extreme  point,  and 
one  of  the  finest  flocks  of  Southdown  ewes  we  know  any  where  brought 
their  first  lambs  at  a  little  over  one  year  old.  After  three  or  four  cross- 
es from  thoroughbred  rams  the  farmer  may  use  rams  of  his  own  breed- 
ing for  many  years,  not  only  without  harm,  but  commonly  with  very 
great  advantage. 


ITEMS. 


The  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  for  December,  1877,  page  516,  says : 
'It  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  a  bitch  of  pure  blood  once  bred 
to  a  mongrel,  can  never  afterwards  be  depended  upon  to  produce  pure  off. 
springs."  We  insist  that  this  language  is  more  vigorous  than  the  facts 
warrant.  Our  personal  experience  covers  hundreds  of  cases  where  pure 
bred  sluts,  of  various  breeds,  have  been  bred  to  mongrels  at  their  first 
pregnancy  from  accident  or  design,  and  never,  in  any  single  instance, 
have  we  observed  the  subsequent  progeny  to  be  affected,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  when  bred  to  pure  males  of  their  own  type.  Several  times  we 
have  exploded  these  cases  by  showing  conclusively  that  instead  of  be- 
ing cases  of  permanent  influence  of  former  sire,  they  were  merely  cases  of 
ordinary  reversion.  Our  experience  covers  a  period  of  over  thirty  years 
on  the  lookout  for  this  phenomenon,  during  which  time  we  have  met  with 
some  twenty  supposed  cases,  not  one  of  which  has  been,  in  any  way,  sup- 
ported by  facts  ;  they  have  always  cleared  up  with  a  little  cross  question- 
ing. There  is  no  case  recorded  by  naturalistB  eonclusive  on  that  point, 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon  at 
all.  If  it  does  at  all  occur,  the  occurrence  is  excessively  rare.  In  one 
case  brought  to  our  notice,  there  was  a  clear  case  as  was  supposed.  A 
liver  and  white  setter  bitch  bred  her  first  litter,  by  accident,  to  a  speckled 
cur.     In  a  subsequent  litter  by  a  black  setter,  were  speckled  pups  ;  eV 
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idently  it  was  said  the  influence  of  first  sire — "exactly  like  hira."  It 
happened  to  be  within  our  personal  knowledege  that  the  sire  of  the  setter 
slut  was  a  speckled  Spanish  pointer;  as  to  the  black  setter  sire  of  the  next 
litter  there  was  nothing  known  of  his  sire  or  dam  or  any  of  his  ancestry  for 
all  that  anybody  could  show,  he  might  have  been  got  by  a  speckled 
pointer  as  well  as  the  slut.  About  such  has  turned  out  the  history  of 
every  one  of  the  cases  we  have  investigated.  Dogs  are  very  commonly 
without  known  pedigrees,  and  many  supposed  by  their  owners  to  be 
pure  breeds,  are  themsfelves  the  veriest  mongrels,  as  everybody  knows 
who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject. 

From  our  exchanges,  we  learn  that  the  practice  of  cooking  food  for 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  is  falling  rapidly  into  disuse  among  those 
who  advocated  it  most  strenuously  some  years  ago.  They  say  it  don't 
pay.  Some  persons  manage  it  well,  others  manage  it  badly,  and  we 
suppose  profits  and  losses  are  in  proportion  to  management. 


"It  is  not  by  indirect  and  doubtful  ways  that  things  that  are  good 
and  great  are  done."  Grand  words;  all  honor  to  their  author  I  All  honor 
to  the  Governor  of  old  Virginia.  "There's  life  in  the  old  land  yet." 
Governor  Holliday's  views  on  the  school  question  are  substantially  those 
often  advocated  in  the  Planter.  The  writer  of  these  lines  believes  that 
he  was  the  first  who  assailed  the  plan  upon  which  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  Underwood  Constitution  was  projected,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  support  of  the  schools  upon  such  a  magnificent  scale  meant  the  in- 
evitable repudiation  of  the  public  debt.  The  issue  between  the  public 
creditor  and  the  public  school  is  squarely  put  in  the  Governor's  veto. 
The  question  in  that  form  must  be  met.  The  system,  bad  and  indefen- 
sible in  itself,  was  committed  with  unquestioning  confidence  to  a  vision- 
ary and  fanatical  administration,  which  has  been  characterized  by  a 
wasteful  and  unheard-of  extravagance,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
It  may  be  likened  to  a  poisonous  fungus  which,  rooted  in  rottenne??, 
springs  forth  and  attains  to  astonishing  dimensions  in  a  single  night ; 
but  it  is  a  diseased  and  monstrous  growth.  E'er  high  noon  comes,  it  is 
a  mass  of  stinking  and  festering  filth.  We  are  not  so  tender  of  the 
memories  of  "those  men,"  i  Underwood  &  Co., )  as  our  good  Governor. 
We  do  stigmatize  them  not  as  "pious  frauds,"  but  as  frauds  without  any 
piety  at  all.  They  did,  deliberately,  wilfully,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, plant  the  seeds  of  inevitable  repudiation  and  dishonor  in  that 
ill-starred  instrument.  Does  the  Devil  hate  holy  water?  So  did  Under- 
wood and  that  crew  which  consorted  with  him  hate  the  high  and  glorious 
name  of  old  Virginia.  "Pious  fraud '? "  Nay,  not  so.  Impious,  diaboli- 
cal, Satanic  attempt  to  dishonor  and  degrade  the  great  and  high  name 
of  Virginia  ;  bare-faced,  not  "pious."     "Let  the  Devil  have  his  due," 
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and  let  Underwood  and  those  fellows  of  his  have  theirs — the  bottomless 
pit  of  infernal  infamy  and  scorn.  Living  or  dead,  their  memory  is  a 
perpetual  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  mankind.  We  are  threatened  with  a 
convention  of  the  people.  Let  us  meet  the  issue.  The  gage  of  battle 
is  thrown  down.  Let  us  fight.  Nothing  was  gained,  much  was  lost  by 
cowering  in  the  face  of  a  reckless  minority  in  the  Conservative  Conven- 
tion of  the  8th  of  last  August.  Nothing  ever  was  gained  by  one  thou* 
sand  men  surrendering  to  four  hundred.  If  the  Conservative  party  had 
any  principles,  it  should  have  announced  and  defended  them  then.  If 
it  has  any  principles  and  won't  fight  for  them  now,  it  ought  to  die  the 
death.  The  people  of  Virginia — the  real  people,  the  great-hearted  yeo- 
manry— will  never  commit  an  infamy,  if  they  know  what  they  are 
doing — never!  He  that  saves  a  State  is  greater  than  "he  that  taketh  a 
city."  Thanks  and  all  honor  to  Governor  Holliday.  If  there  is  no  money 
to  pay  for  a  Convention,  will  not  these  patriotic  Solons  serve  their  State 
without  pay?  We  long  ago  predicted  two  things:  that  there  mus^ 
come  a  square  issue  between  the  continuance  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  that  those  who  would 
preserve  the  State's  honor  must  fight  a  coalition  of  Radicals  and  Repu- 
diators.     How  is  it  at  this  very  time  ? 


We  copy,  from  Professor  Law,  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  the 
following  life-history  of  the  human  tape-worm,  a  disgusting  and  formida- 
ble parasite.  This  worm  has  been  called  taenia  solium,  from  the  former 
opinion  that  it  was  always  found  solitary,  which  is  an  error — a  single 
person  having  been  known  to  harbor  not  less  than  forty.  All  tape- 
worms pass  through  five  transformations  in  the  natural  course  of  their 
lives.  The  adult  tape-worm,  in  the  intestine  of  a  warm  blooded  animal, 
is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  joints  or  segments  joined  together  loose- 
ly, and  giving  to  the  creature  the  appearance  of  a  tape-like  band,  in- 
dented at  the  edges.  At  one  end  the  band  is  gradually  narrowed  into  a 
neck,  in  some  species  of  extreme  tenuity,  terminated  by  a  spherical  head, 
with  numerous  sucking  discs.  The  body  becomes  broader,  larger  and 
thicker  as  it  recedes  from  the  head,  each  segment  becoming  filled  to  re- 
pletion with  a  vast  multitude  of  eggs.  When  sufficiently  matured,  the 
terminal  segment  becomes  detached  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  dis- 
tinct individual.  The  detached  segment,  filled  thus  with  eggs,  is  fur- 
nished with  motor-muscles,  and  moves  about  by  alternate  expansions  and 
contractions.  The  detached  segment  passes  out  with  the  dung,  and  liv- 
ing indiscriminately  in  water  or  air,  soon  empties  itself  of  eggs  and  per- 
ishes. The  eggs  adhering  to  vegetation  or  other  forms  of  food,  resist 
.many  vicissitudes,  surviving  for  many  months,  until  they  find  their  way 
into  .the  intestine  of  the  animal,  which  furnishes  them  a  home — usually, 
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.only  one  kind  of  animal,  fortunately — where  it  is  hatched  into  an  em- 
bryo. If  the  embryo  finds  itself  in  an  nnsuitable  host,  it  dies,  otherwise, 
it  lives  in  the  cystic  form.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  vast  multitudes 
of  these  formidable  eggs.  The  human  tape-worm  varies  from  30  to  100 
feet  in  length,  and  in  every  ten  feet  of  length,  there  will  be  about  800 
segments,  each  of  which,  when  matured,  is  simply  a  bag  of  eggs ;  and 
new  segments  being  continually  produced  as  the  mature  ones  are  de- 
tached. The  number  of  eggs  capable  of  being  produced  by  a  single 
worm  amounts  to  incalculable  millions.  When  one  of  these  eggs  is 
hatched  out  in  an  animal's  iutestine,  the  product  is  a  microscopic  ovoid 
object,  capable  of  penetrating  the  tissues  of  the  host.  It  bores  at  once 
through  the  bowel  in  search  of  the  proper  organ  in  which  alone  it  is  ca- 
pable of  development  in  the  cystic  or  bladder-worm  form.  If  it  fails  to 
reach  the  right  organ  it  dies.  Having  reached  the  proper  organ  or 
bored  into  a  blood-vessel  by  which  it  is  carried  to  the  right  place,  it  en- 
sconces itself  in  the  tissue,  and  is  rapidly  developed  into  a  cyst  contain- 
ing a  saline  fluid,  and  one  or  more  heads  capable  of  all  the  functions  of 
a  fully  developed  tape-worm.  If,  now,  the  flesh  or  other  tissues  of  the 
animal  containing  the  cysts  is  eaten  by  that  animal,  which  is  the  proper 
host  of  the  tape-worm,  the  cyst  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowel,  and  begins  the  process  of  egg  production.  In  the  bladder- 
worm  or  cystic  form,  the  human  tape- worm  abides  chiefly  with  the  hog. 
Occasionally,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  with  the  ape,  dog  and  ruminant 
animals,  ox,  sheep,  &c.  In  the  cystic  form,  it  also  exists  in  the  tissues 
of  man.  In  the  adult  form  it  inhabits  the  intestines  of  man  only.  In 
the  cystic  form  this  parasite  is  familiar  in  the  "  measles  "  of  the  pig. 
Raw  or  half  cooked  pork  is  therefore  dangerous  food  for  men — thorough 
cooking  kills  the  cyst.  Man  sufters  also  from  cutting  other  food  with 
uncleaned  knives  used  in  cutting  affected  pork  or  in  butchering  the 
same,  or  from  the  use  of  human  dung  containing  the  eggs,  as  manure, 
whence  vegetables  become  infested.  The  lower  animals,  harboring  only 
the  immature  form,  obtain  it  by  eating  human  excrement  or  vegetations 
contaminated  therewith.  Persons  harboring  tape-worms  are  dangerous, 
not  only  to  their  own  lives,  but  those  of  others,  and  should  be  compelled 
to  take  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  worm.  All  pork  raised  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  person  is  endangered,  and  persons  eating  that 
pork  as  a  consequence.  The  dejections  from  the  bowels  of  such  persons 
should  be  burned.  This  matter  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  for  legislation. 
It  is  the  duty  of  boards  of  health  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Legisla- 
tures to  it,  and  to  let  the  public  fully  understand  the  matter  at  the  same 
time.  It  is,  of  course,  the  cystic  form  which,  by  penetrating  the  tissues 
of  the  most  vital  organs  causes  death  by  exciting  inflammation  or  func- 
tional disorder,  of  which,  the  cause  is  frequently  not  suspected.  No 
sensible  person  should  eat  raw  meat. 
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We  fiud  that  the  animals  at  the  College  Farm,  Yireiuia  Asrricultu- 
ral  College,  have  wintered  well,  and  are  in  fine  condition.  The  Shorf 
horn  cow.  Bertha,  is  well  along  with  her  seventh  calf,  which  will,  without 
accident,  arrive  before  her  seventh  birth-day,  having  been  got  with  calf 
the  first  time  at  six  months,  and  bred  regularly  ever  since  ;  yet  she  will 
weigh,  when  fat,  two  thousand  pounds,  and  is  one  of  the  best  developed 
Shorthorn  cows  in  America.  Her  last  calf,  a  heifer  of  eight  months  by 
the  inbred  Kose  of  Sharon  bull,  Raleigh,  is  a  beauty.  Bertha  2d  and 
her  vearling  heifer  are  also  in  very  fine  order.  Bertha  3d  is  also  well 
along  in  calf  to  Raleigh.  Since  the  purchase  of  these  cattle  from  Mr. 
Palmer,  at  Saltville,  not  quite  two  years  ago,  they  have  done  remarkably 
well ;  the  family  now  numbers  five  females,  three  of  them  due  to  calve  in 
the  next  three  months.  The  bunch  of  Southdowns  purchased  at  the  same 
time  have  also  done  well,  and  are  in  splendid  order :  they  were  tupped  by  a 
pure  Walsingham  buck,  from  Maj.  Beotley's  Centennial  premium  lot|of 
ewes,  and  the  buck  lambs  are  for  sale  very  cheap.  Within  a  week,  three 
Berkshire  sows  have  brought  26  pigs  to  second  Aylesbury  Chief.  Now 
is  the  time  to  buy  well-bred  stock,  and  farmers  should  not  lose  the 
chance.  Those  who  make  an  extra  effort  to  profit  by  the  low  prices 
u)w  prevailing,  to  substitute  better  stock  for  the  native  sorts,  will  be 
wiser  than  their  fellows  who  neglect  the  opportunity. 


Observations  instituted  in  Germany  appear  to  establish  that  age  be- 
tween 4  and  22  years  does  not  affect  the  percentage  of  foals  got  by 
stallions,  nor  does  the  number  of  raares  served  between  the  limits  of  10 
and  40.  We  should  have  no  disposition  to  discard  a  valuable  sire  so  long 
as  he  was  healthy  and  vigorous,  bat  we  have  an  idea  of  the  profit  there 
may  be  in  getting  a  bull  7  or  8  years  old  at  less  than  half  what  he  would 
have  cost  at  3  years  old,  or  a  stallion  at  one-fourth  of  his  value  when  he 
is  ten  or  eleven. 


[For  the  Soothern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

SHEEP  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

It  has  been'my  good  fortune  recently  to  visit  the  county  of  Albermarle, 
and  as  a  loyal  meml>er  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  I  hold  my- 
self bound  to  contribute  anything  of  interest  I  may  have  seen,  to  the 
pages  of  your  magazine;  for  I  believe  I  shall  thus  contribute  something 
for  the  welfare  of  my  brother  farmers  of  Virginia  ;  an  object  I  am  bound 
to  seek,  both  by  my  obligations  as  a  Granger,  and  my  duty  as  a  citizen. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  mention  the  Charlottesville  wo<'>llen  mills — an 
institution   in  the  line  of  manufacturing   enterprise,  of  which  Virginia 
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niAv  well  be  proud,  and  of  which  Albeaiarle  may  boast    as   loudly  as 
she  pleases,  without  trauscendiug  the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Do  our  Virginia  far.ners  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  manufactorv 
in  our  own  State?  Do  they  know  how  perfectly  all  kinds  of  fabrics 
are  manufactured  there?  Yes,  some  of  us  do.  And  we  wear  these 
home-made  goods,  believing  them  more  hiuiestly  made,  more  durable, 
and  by  far  clieaper  i  tiiough  costing  a  few  cents  more  per  yard)  th  iiihi 
goods  of  New  England— especiallythe  Xt'u'  England  goods  sent  South. 
And  it  is  feasible  to  have  our  homemade  goods  still  cheaper.  If  we 
will  resolve  to  wear  no  woollen  goods  that  are  not  manufactured  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  to  sell  our  wool  directly  to  our  own  manufacturers,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  money  out  of  our  own  pockets  to  pay  the  freight  on  it  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  or  even  Baltimore  and  thus  compelling  our  manufac- 
turers to  go  there  to  buy  their  raw  material  and  pay  freight  on  it  back — 
both  freights  going  to  the  coffers  of  Northern  transportation  companies 
and  out  of  Virginia  and  away  from  ourselves.  If  we  will  make  these 
resolutions  and  carry  them  out,  we  will  be  doing  as  the  French  do,  and 
will  grow  rich  like  France,  vvhose  vast  internal  prosperity,  both  public 
and  private,  has  so  astonished  the  world  in  the  last  few  years,  enabling 
her  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  to  Germany  that  England,  with  her  world- 
wide empire  and  unbounded  domestic  and  colonial  resources,  could  not 
have  paid  in  ten  yeai"^. 

And  I  saw  at  the  sample  room  of  the  Charlottesville  mills,  a  most 
wonderful  production  of  the  loom,  which  is  well  worth  a  trip  from  Rich- 
nnnd  to  see  because  it  is  so  wonderful  and  because  it  is  a  testimonial  from 
Frenchmen  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  goods  of  the  fiictory  are  held 
in  that  laud,  where  are  wrought  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  costly  fa- 
brics. This  superb  and  unsurpassed  creation  of  the  shuttle  was  a  large 
portrait  of  Gen.  Washington  with  a,  fae  simile  of  his  signature,  done 
in  imitation  of  steel  engraving,  from  which  it  can  be  distinguished  only 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  And  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wrought  in  old  En- 
glish characters  upon  an  illustrated  card — all  tout  ensemble  the  work  of 
the  shuttle.  If  such  rare  specimens  of  successful  genius  in  the  art  of 
weaving  are  sent,  from  "tar  o'er  the  ocean  wide,"  as  a  tribute  of  respect- 
ful regard  for  the  excellence  of  the  goods  of  a  Virginia  manufactory,  it 
seems  to  me  Virginians  ought  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  patriotic  pride, 
and  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  wear  their  home  made  goods,  and  thus 
contribute  that  part  of  their  custom  at  least,  tosustaining  the  enterpris- 
es of  domestic  manufacturers. 

They  should  see  to  it  also,  that  these  home  manufacturers  are  able  to 
buy,  in  Virginia,  any  quality  of  wool  and  any  quantity  of  it  they  may  de- 
sire for  their  own  use.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  improving  the  qual- 
ity and  weight  of  the  fleece  of  our  native  sheep  by  a  judicious  and  liberal 
introductiiin   of  the    blood   of  English    medium    and  large  wool  sheep. 

Here  pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  great  and  discouraging  mistake. 

It  is  not  all  Cotswold  sheep  that  produce  the  best  quality  of  long 
wool.  There  are  Cotswold  so-called,  whose  wool  is  coarse  and  harsh, 
and  resembles  hair  rather  than  wool,  and  commands,  consequently,  only 
a  medium  price.  The  most  desirable  and  protitable  for  wool  growing,  if 
people  will  grow  Cotswolds  on  pastures  not  fitted  for  them,  are  the 
Cotswold  which  hav3  a  slight  dash  of  Leicester,  which  gives  the  long, 
lustrous,  soft,  silky  fibres  desired  by  the  manufacturers  North  who  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  fine  cloths. 
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Such  sheep  I  saw  in  Albemarle  on  the  fine  estate  of  Dr.  John  R  Woods, 
and  also  on  the  farm  of  a  neighbor  of  his  who  was  guided  by  his  advice 
in  selecting  a  buck  for  his  very  fine   flock   of  Cotswold  and  grade  Cots- 
wold  ewes.     Such  can  be  found  with  Mr.  P.  B.   Jones  of  Orange.     Dr. 
John  R.  Woods  ranks  high  I  believe,  if  not  highest  among  the  pioneers  in 
the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  English  sheep  in  Virginia,  both 
long  and  medium  and  shortwools.    He  is  not  given  to  dreamy  reveries  over 
a  long  pipe,  as  you  mistakenly  insinuated  lastspriug.     (He  never  used  to- 
bacco except  as  a  money  crop.)     After  40  yeais'  experience  in  breeding 
sheep  and  testing  the  merits  of  the  different  improved  breeds  he  is  justly 
entitled  to  great  weight  as  an  authority  in  such  matters.     Especially  is 
he  entitled  to  such  consideration  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  has  been 
his  honest  and  earnest  eftbrt  to  ascertain,  first  for  himself  and  then  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  iarmers  who  choose  to  profit  by  his  experience,  faith- 
fully and  honestly  narrated,  which  is  the  best,  how  it  has  been  attained 
and  how  it  is  to  be  preserved.     To  accomplish  this,  he  has  kept  at  differ- 
ent times,  various  diflerent  breeds:  but  has  now  settled  down  on  three — 
Cotswold,  Shropshires  and  Southdowns,  named  in  the  order  of  estimation, 
though  the  writer  would  arrange  them  differently,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
It  is  sometimes   said  by  parties  that  Dr.  W.  keeps  so  many  different 
breeds,  they  are  afraid  to  purchase  of  him  lest  they  should  not  get  pare 
bred  sheep.     Now  if  such  persons  will  lay  aside  envy  or  jealousy,  and 
go  to  him  and  take  the  pains  to  examine  his  sheep  for  themselves,  and  go 
with  him  and  hear  him  expatiate  upon  the  merits  any  particular  animal 
that  he  has  made  what  it  is  by  exi>erimental  crossing — if  they  would  do 
this  they  would  be  satisfied  that  he  knew  each  and  every  such  ewe  about 
as  well  as  he  knows  one  of  his  children  from  another.     They  would  see 
that  no  ewes  were  kept  for  sale,  and  that  every  buck  lamb  kept  for  sale  was 
pure  bred  and  true  to  its  type — and  that  such  as  were  not,  faithfully  were 
pointed  out.     All  this  they  would  see  and  know,  unless,  like  myself  they 
were  not  capable  of  retaining  such  qualities  of  information  as  are  to  be 
gained  in  two  or  three  hours  strolling  with  him  among  his  different  flocks, 
looking  at  Shropshire  ewes  almost  as  deep  from  back  to  belly  as  they  are 
long  from  neck  to  tail — surveying    his  200  p>ouud    wethers,  and  looking 
over  his    broad    back   Southdown  and    Cotswold  ewes,  or   admiring  the 
crosses   of  these  from  which  to  raise  the  enormous  S20  weathers,  for — 
Liverpool  we'll  say.    He  does  not  breed  sheep  for  show,  and  consequpntly 
refuse  i  to  take  any  to  the  State  Fair.     He  would  not  exhibit  yearlings 
as  lambs,  as  one  ambitious  bieeder  did  two  years  ago.     Nor  would  he 
exhibit  a  ewe  as  a  buck,  trusting  to  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
committee  to   escape   detection,    as  was  done  on  one  occasion;  for  he 
would  scorn  to  accept  a  prize  taken  by  artifice.    He  will  not  confine  him- 
self to  one  particular  breed  and  tell  you  another   breed  is   not  a    pure 
breed,  as  said  the  "ambitious  breeder"  to  me  ;  nor  denounce  an    honest 
man  as  ignorant  of  sheep  after  being  caught  and  exposed  by  him  in  the 
^  "yearling  for  lamb"  trick. 

[  saw  at  Holkham  a  yearling  Cotswold  buck  that  would  weigh  from 
170  to  200  lbs.  Two  others,  one  a  yearling  and  the  other  a  two  year  old, 
nearly  equal,  attracted  my  attention.  These  two  are  the  only  bucks  the 
Doctor  has  left  for  sale,  out  of  thirty  I  saw  there  last  Fall.  Thus  you 
see  the  Doctor's  sheep  speak  for  themselves,  without  going  to  Richmond, 
to  all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  For  the  Doctor  very  rare- 
ly sells  to  parties  without  having  them  visit  him  to  see  for  theraiclves. 

R.  N.  S. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
EDGEWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 
Having  learned,  thronorh  nn  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  that'Maj.  A.  R.  Venable  of  Farraville,  Va.,  had  a  fine  herd  of 
Berkshire  swine,  and  being  desirous  of  procuring  something  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit  to  cross  upon  my  own  breeding  stock,  I  made  a 
visit  last  week  to  the  farm  of  Maj.  Venable,  and  was  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  Berkshires,  both  iu  numbers  and  excellence,  trans- 
cended the  representadons  which  had  been  made  to  me,  as  well  as  con- 
siderably surpassed  my  own  anticipations  of  their  merits. 

Maj  Veuable's  breeding  stock  comprises,  at  present,  fourteen  sows 
and  three  boars.  Ten  of  these  sows  were  imported  irom  England,  and 
are  animals  of  high  merit;  one  of  them,  especially  "(Grange  Court,"  for 
which  Maj.  V.  paid  §500)  is  a  sow  of  surpassing  excellence,  in  all  her 
points  of  form  and  color — in  fact,  the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  she  is  the  most  faultless  and  beautiful  animal  of  the  kind  he  has 
ever  seen,  and  he  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  breeding  of 
Berkshires.  Of  two  of  Major.  Venable's  boars — ''England's  Pride" 
and  "Sambo  20th," — the  writer  feels  warranted  in  speaking  in  terms  of 
high  commendation.  "England's  Pride"  is  an  animal  of  good  form  and 
great  size,  having  weighed  iu  his  show-form  900  pounds,  and  measured 
3r  feet  through  the  shoulders,  unless  the  writer  misapprehended  Maj. 
Veuable's  statement  relative  to  him.  "Sambo  20th"  is  a  young  boar,  8 
months  old,  of  highly  symmetrical  proportions,  and  his  gross  weight 
must  be  within  the  vicinity  of  250  pounds. 

Many  of  Maj.  Venable's  Berkshires  have  been  prize-winners  at  various 
exhibitions  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  io  Canada  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  number  and  excellence  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  herd,  and  is 
now  negotiating  for  the  importation  of  additional  animals  from  England. 
The  writer  w°as  particularly  pleased  with  the  arrangements  made  by 
Maj.  Venable  for  the  cleanliness,  comfort  and  health  of  his  stock — each 
breeding  sow  and  boar  having  a  well-covered,  roomy  and  clean  sty  or 
pen,  where  well  steamed  food  is  abundantly  and  seasonably  supplied, 
and  each  animal  gets  his  allotted  meal  without  molestation. 

Maj.  Venable  has  a  few  nice  Essex  swine  which  he  desires  to  part  with, 
as  well  as  a  lot  of  handsome  Berkshire  pigs,  ranging  from  ten  days  to  five 
months  old.  Parties  desirous  of  securing  pure-bred  and  fashionable 
Ptock  will  be  apt  to  find  upon  his  yards  just  what  will  please  them,  as 
did  the  writer  of  this. 

New   York.  -E.  B.  A. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
HOVEN  IN  CATTLE. 
An  idea  (fact)  of  value,  but  little  known  among /amers  who  ought  to 
]£now  it.  The  hoven  in  cattle  is  the  result  of  eating  food  that  results  in 
chollc,  producing  an  enormous  amount  of  gas  or  wind  in  the  paunch  and 
intestines.  Many  cattle  die  from  it  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  a 
proper  remedy.  There  are  two  simple  remedies  for  it  ahvays  at  hand 
The  first  is.  to  open  the  mouth  as  wide  as  can  be,  and  keep  it  open  with 
a  gacr  made  of  a  round  stick  of  wood,  with  a  string  or  strap  passing  over 
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the  head  and  tied  to  each  end  of  the  gag.  Tnis  gag  opens  the  throat 
vah'e  of  ihe  throat,  which  permits  tlie  wind  to  escape  (ltke  steam) 
from  the  gas  chest  i  or  stomach  ),  and  gives  generally  speedy  relief. 

The  secon<l  remedy  is,  to  drive  a  knite-blade,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
into  the  animal  on  the  left  side  Ju-st  where  the  paunch  is  attached  or  grows 
to  the  inner  lining,  so  as  to  go  into  the  paunch  at  the  place  where  it  (the 
paunch)  grows  to  the  side.  This  allows  the  excess  of  gas  ■  wind  j  to  rush 
out  with  great  fury,  and  gives  quick  relief,  wichout  the  least  danger,  and 
causes  but  little  or  no  pain.  The  place  to  strike  is  high  up  on  the  left 
side,  in  rear  of  the  hind-most  long  rib.  some  jive  or  six  inches  below  the 
centre  of  the  !)ack-bone,  in  a  me<iium  size  animal.  In  a  small  one,  closer 
up  to  the  back  bone,  and  in  a  larger  one.  further  from  the  backbone. 

Let  every  farmer  examine  for  himself  a  cow  that  is  being  butchered, 
and  he  will  see  for  himself  the  exact  point  (on  the  left  side  always) 
where  the  paunch  grows  to  the  side,  which  is  the  place  to  strike.  This 
growing  of  the  paunch  to  the  left  side  is  what  makes  the  left  side  in  all 
cows  higher  than  the  right — a  fact  known  to  but  lew  who  handle  cattle. 

Hic/unond,  Va.  G.  W. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Fanner.] 

SHALL  WE  STEAM  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE? 

Is  a  question  which  seems  to  be  troubling  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
farmers.  1  can  only  give  my  experience  lor  the  past  two  winters.  I  cut 
down  corn  as  soon  as  I  pull  fodder  and  cure  the  wh<i!e  stalk  and  top  in 
shocks,  and  shelter  them  when  I  shuck  the  corn,  leaving  the  shuck  on 
the  stalk;  cut  them  upon  rainy  days  with  a  power  cutter,  verv  fine, 
and  as  I  use  them,  wet  up  and  mix  one  gallon  of  corn  and  oats,  ground 
together,  to  each  head  of  cattle  fur  a  days  feed,  allowing  two  bushels 
each  of  cut  feed  ;  then  steam  in  tanks  holding  fifty  or  more  bushels,  for 
four  hours,  allowing  two  feeds  per  day,  and  at  mid-day  I  give  a  feed  of 
long  hay  or  straw  as  a  change,  and  two  quarts  of  meal-oats.  Xow,  if  I 
did  not  steam,  one- half  of  the  food  would  be  left  in  the  manger;  and  if 
I  fed  the  stalks  whole,  they  would  not  last  one  fourth  as  long ;  thus  a 
wagon  load  of  whole  stalks  fed  to  twenty-five  cattle,  they  would  eat  all 
of  it  they  wanted  in  ene  night ;  but  if  cut  and  steamed,  it  W(  uld  last 
them  from  four  to  six  days,  at  two  feeds  per  day;  then,  if  I  fed  good 
marketing  hay  they  would  eat  six  hundred  pounds  each  per  month;  so 
I  sell  my  hay  and  feed  my  stalks,  and  save  money  and  fatten  my  cattle 
much  cheaper  than  on  corn  and  hay  or  meal  and  cut  hay  either.  Xow, 
is  that  economy  or  not  ?  And  the  same  process  would  affect  if  I  raised 
corn  fodder,  for  I  could  raise  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  on  an  acre 
as  hay,  and  could  even  make  quite  good  crops  of  it  on  land  that  would 
not  bring  hay.  "  F.  GuY. 

Chesterfield,  Va. 

Mutton  sheep  should  be  raised  more  largely  in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  good  mutton  at  the  markets  in  "St.  Louis. 
Farmers  pay  but  little  attention  to  raiding  mutton  sheep  to  supply  the 
markets.  If  they  would  obtain  good  Southdown  sheep  or  .Southdown 
bucks,  and  grade  up  their  flocks,  and  raise  early  lambs,  ,and  fatten  the 
wethers,  it  would  pay  them  much  better  than  raising  so  much  corn  and 
wheat.  They  should  supply  themselves  with  good  pastures,  and  if  they 
have  not  got  them,  not  let  another  spring  pass  without  sending  for  them 
Rural  World- 
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C^ditovial — farm,  ©arrtcu  anrt  fruits; 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  POLLARD.  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  VIRGINIA. 

This  i?  the  month  of  showers  and  sunshine, both  so  important  to  vegeta- 
ble growth,  and  nature  is  now  rapidly  putting  on  her  "robe  of  living  green," 
with  buds  and  blooms  "opening"  on  every  side,  to  decorate  cur  beautiful 
earth,  and  entice  the  firmer  to  his  work.  April  is  au  important  mouth  to 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  he  must  be  up  and  doing,  sowing  early  and  sow- 
ing late,  that  he  may  keep  time  to  the  activity,  which  all  nature  is  display- 
ing around  him.  It  is  the  month  for  planting  almost  everything  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  planted.  Particularly  it  is  the  time  for  planting  the 
most  important  of  all  crops  in  this  latitude — that  of 

Corn. — An  idea  of  the  value  of  this  crop  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  averages,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  eleven  million  bushels 
yearly,  and  for  the  last  three  years  the  yield  has  been  over  thirteen  mil- 
lioiis  of  bushels  annually.  Estimating  this  at  75  cents  a  bushel,  and  the 
fodder,  shucks  and  stalks  at  -35  per  ton,  we  have  the  total  yearly  value 
of  a  thou.'i'ind  million  dollars.  The  hay  crop,  of  which  the  Xorthern 
people  brag  so  much,  saying  it  is  worth  more  than  the  cotton  crop,  is 
estimated  at  twenty-five  million  of  tons.  This,  at  §20  a  ton,  a  very  lib- 
eral valuation,  amounts  to  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  There  i^ 
no  crop  so  widely  cultivated  as  corn,  and  none  adapted  to  wider,  if  so 
wide  a  range  of  latitude,  and  climate,  and  soil.  None  contains  so  many 
elements  of  value,  an  J  none  destined  so  largelv  in  coming  year's,  to  con* 
tribute  to  the  suppart  of  the  human  family.  The  Ejglish  people,  even' 
are  learning  to  use  it,  and  it  is  now  coasiderably  exported  from  this 
country  to  England.  We  consider  it  an  all  important  crop  to  raise,  for 
without  it  nothing  gets  on  well  on  the  farm,  particularly  horses,  raules> 
hogs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  firm  hands  and  one's  own  family,  which  in 
the  Soath  cannot  do  without  the  nice  corn-bread,  and  ash-cake  and  bat- 
ter bread,  and  batter-cakes,  which,  with  the  addition  of  nice  milk  and 
butter,  makes  'living  "good  enough  for  a  king."  We  are  in  favor  of 
early  planting  of  corn,  for  we  have  always  noticed  that  the  farmers  who 
planted  early  made  the  be^t  crop?.  By  early  planting,  there  is  more 
time  given  for  working  the  crop  well.  It  is  presumed  that  the  land  is 
well  broken  up  by  the  double  plow,  and  if  it  has  been  subsoiled,so  much 
the  better,  unless  the  subsoil  is  wet,  for  then  it  should  be  previously 
drained.  The  land  must  be  dragged  and  cross  dragged,  and  put  in  fine 
tilth  immediately  before  planting.     Then  we  would  plant  from  the  iQih. 
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to  the  20th  April,  iu  ordinary  seasons,  unless  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet. 
The  distance  to  plant  depends  very  much  on  the  strength  of  the  land.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  are  iu  favor  of  rather  thick  plauting,  believing  that, 
one  season  with  another,  the  farmer  will  make  more  than  by  thin  plant- 
ing. Ou  rich  laud  it  is  only  by  thick  planting  that  a  large  crop  of  corn 
can  be  made.  After  the  corn  get^  well  up  it  shades  the  land  and  re- 
tains the  moisture  after  the  rains.  We  have  been  surprised  to  see  how 
well  two  stalks  in  the  hill  bear  ;  and  we  think  thev  always,  on  tolerably 
good  land,  make  more  corn  than  the  single  stalks;  and  then  we  have 
the  additional  amount  of  shucks  and  fodder  to  add  to  the  account-  Some 
years  ago,  an  article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  American  Farmer, 
by  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  son  of  the  celebrated  "Arator,"  in  which  he  strongly 
advocated  thick  planting,  with  two  stalks  in  the  hill ;  we  forget  the  dis- 
tance, but  think  it  was  four  feet  each  way.  Among  the  reasons  he  gives 
for  thick  plauting,  besides  the  result  of  his  experience,  was  that  just 
mentioned,  of  the  shading  the  ground  by  thick  planted  corn.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  a  very  successful  farmer  on  the  Rappahannock,  or  possibly 
Mat'aponi — a  section  of  country  in  which  large  crops  of  corn  are  grown, 
and  where  considerable  fortunes,  in  times  before  the  war,  had  been  ac- 
cumulated from  this  crop.  Of  course,  where  the  land  is  not  in  good  con- 
dition, we  cannot  adopt  thick  planting.  As  we  have  said,  no  large  crop 
of  corn  can  be  produced  except  by  thick  planting.  Think  of  100  to 
200  bushels  (20  and  40  barrels)  per  acre,  and  how  thick  the  corn  must 
be  to  produce  such  yields.  That  such  crops  are  occasionally  grown, 
there  is  no  doubt.  In  the  Country  Gentleman,  "Indian  Corn,  the  Food 
Crop  of  the  World,  by  Conrad  Wilson,"  March  8th,  1877,  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  quantities  of  corn  which  have  been  raised  per  acre. 

It  is  stated,  "that  Mr.  J.  W.  Murray,  of  Maryland,  has  credibly  re- 
ported a  yield  of  152  bushels  per  acre ;  Maj.  Williams,  of  Bourbon  Co., 
Kentucky,  by  close  planting  in  drills,  obtained  160  bushels  to  the  acre; 
J.  W.  Dickey, of  Peunsylvauia,  raised  169  bushels  per  acre;  Mr  Comp- 
ton,  of  Pa.,  who  was  also  a  competitor  in  the  corn  trial  above  mentioned, 
obtained  in  that  competition,  a  product  of  181  bushels  per  acre,  as  amply 
confirmed  by  testimony.  Yet,  there  are  still  two  products  of  corn  on 
record,  that  surpass  the  yield  of  Mr.  Coraptou.  Dr.  Parker,  of  South 
Carolina,  by  his  crop  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  became  the  champion  of 
the  world,  and  retained  the  honor  some  years.  This  j'ield,  however,  has 
recently  been  surpassed  by  W.  F.  Turnley,  of  Alabama,  who  has  reached 
the  product  of  221  bushels  per  acre."  These  yields  seem  almost  beyond 
credence,  but  it  will  not  do  to  say  we  cannot  believe  them,  because  we 
have  not  seen  them  ourselves.  Single  ears  of  corn  have  been  found  to 
contain  over  two  thousand  grains,  while  single  stalks  of  the  Baden,  and 
other  varieties,  have  matured  from  six  to  ten  ears  ;  this  shows  the  pro- 
lific character  of  the  plant,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  yielding.     These 
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yields  show  the  importance  of  rich  land  for  corn,  and  everything  else, 
and  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  on  good 
laud  is  diraiuished.  The  cost  of  corn  and  all  other  crops  is  the  pivotal 
question  on  which  the  profit  of  their  production  depends.  To  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  of  corn,  is  to  red.'.ce  that  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  food  into  which  it  is  a  factor.  In  New  England,  it  is  stated  (bv  the 
New  England  Farmer)  that  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  corn  is  fifty  cents. 
But  Dr.  Sturtevant  says  he  raised  a  crop  of  100  bushels  per  acre  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  twenty-nine  cents  per  bushel.  At  the  Experimental  Farm 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  the  cost  of  raising  100  bushels  per  acre,  is  stated  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel.  On  the  great  Sullivant  Farm,  at 
the  West,  containing  forty  thousand  acres,  the  cost  is  put  down  at  eleven 
cents  per  bushel.  Farmers  differ  as  to  the  kinds  of  corn  to  plant.  We 
think  the  old  "Gourd  Seed."  which  is  always  now  found  mixed  with 
flint  corn,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  and  hardiest  variety  for  this  lat- 
itude. We  have  tried  the  "Prolific"  variety  (small  corn),  and  thought 
it  delicate,  and  that  it  did  not  yield  as  much  as  the  Gourd  Seed  would 
have  done  on  the  same  land,  which  was  good.  The  kind  we  tried 
had  been  selected  with  great  care,  through  a  succession  of  years,  by  a 
farmer  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Other  parties  tried  the  same  corn,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  the  same  year,  and  came  to  the  like  conclusion  the 
writer  did. 

We  tried  last  year  a  Yellow  Gourd  Seed  corn,  obtained  from  Dr. 
Deitriek  on  the  Upper  James  River,  and  thought  it  a  very  good  variety 
to  raise  for  stock.  Dr.  Deitriek  thinks  it  more  certainly  productive 
than  White  Corn. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  of  corn,  many  plans  have  been  adopted. 
The  old  "mould-board  system,"  throwing  the  dirt  from  the  corn,  weeding 
if  grassy,  and  then  throwing  it  back,  when  the  corn  gets  the  proper  size, 
is  probably  as  good,  or  better,  than  any  other.  It  kills  the  grass  best, 
and  pulverizes  the  land  well.  But  the  "Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow" 
may  revolutionize  all  the  systems,  if  all  is  true  which  is  claimed  for  it. 
The  Editor  of  a  St.  Louis  agricultural  journal  (the  name  is  forgotten) 
in  a  late  number  claims  that  one  man  with  this  implement  will  cultivate 
100  acres  of  corn.  The  largest  size  harrow,  we  think,  carries  nine  feet. 
The  harrow  is  run  over  the  corn  soon  after  it  is  planted — then  just  be- 
fore it  comes  up — then  as  soon  as  it  comes  up  well,  and  afterwards  until 
it  is  six  or  eight  inches  high.  The  grass,  it  is  claimed,  is  thus  effectively 
killed  as  soon  as  it  germinates,  and  the  after  cultivation  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  If  the  land  has  been  well  broken  and  well  dragged  before 
planting,  unless  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  very  close,  we  could  imagine 
that  the  cultivation  required  after  the  free  use  of  the  harrow  would  be 
very  little,  probably  a  moderate  throwing  of  the  dirt  to  the  corn,  after  it 
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attained  proper  height,  or  about  the  time  it  comraeaced   tasseling  and 
shooting.     So  much  for  this  great  and  important  crop. 

Oat3. — If  any  of  our  readers  have  unwisely  deferred  sowing  oats 
until  now,  let  them  not  delay  a  day  longer,  and  sow  "winter  oats,"  even 
at  this  time,  as  they  are  more  hardy,  will  branch  more,  and  produce 
heavier  grain  than  the  Spring  oat,  no  matter  when  sown.  Di)  not  sow 
less  now  than  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  laud. 

Tobacco. — The  land  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  this  crop  now, 
and  all  the  stable  manure  applied  to  the  land  which  can  be  procured,  if 
not  done  previously.  If  commercial  fertilizers  are  to  be  used,  let  them 
begotten  ready  and  applied  a  short  time  before  planting.  In  [)revious 
numbers  of  this  journal  will  be  fi)und  many  practical  and  excellent  ar- 
ticles on  the  cultivation  and  management  of  this  important  crop,  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  revenue  of  the  people  and  State  of  Virginia,  and 
from  which  so  much  is  unjustly  and  injuriously  wrung  from  an  irapover. 
ished  people  by  the  tax  collectors  of  the  United  States  Government. 
We  trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  people  of  the  Western  States  will 
unite  with  those  of  the  South,  and  end  the  dominion  of  "New  England,'' 
which,  in  this  matter  of  taxation,  has  been  so  long  riding  the  South  with 
"boot  and  spur."  The  crop  should  be  small,  and  an  eifort  be  made  to 
produce  only  tobacco  of  the  best  quality.  We  suppose  a  small  crop  will 
be  planted  this  year,  in  view  of  the  small  prices. 

Vegetables. — This  is  the  month  for  sawing  many  vegetable  seeds,  par- 
ticularly cucumber,  squash,  salsify,  and  beets,  if  not  planted  last  month. 
Tomatoes  must  now  be  ti-ansplanted  if  the  plants  have  attained  good 
size.  Potatoes  (Irish)  may  still  be  planted.  Asparagus  beds  should  be 
put  in  order  the  first  of  this  month,  as  soon  as  the  first  shoots  appear 
above  the  ground,  which  is  indeed  occasionally  as  early  as  the  last  of 
March.  The  beds  should  have  been  well  manured  during  the  Fall  or 
Winter,  and  the  dirt  thrown  over  them  with  the  plow.  Now  throw 
down  with  the  plow,  immediately  throwing  the  dirt  back.  This  will  pul" 
verize  it ;  then  pull  up  with  hoes  and  rake  fine  with  hand  rake,  and 
apply  salt  enough  to  whiten  the  tops  of  the  beds  quite  well.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  salt  adds  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  decidedly,  but  it 
keeps  down  the  grass — an  important  thing  in  cultivation  and  cutting  of 
this  vegetable.     Hot  beds  for  Siveet  Potatoes  should  be  formed  this  month. 


In  these  days  of  bank  failures  it  is  safest  for  the  farmer  to  make  his  de- 
posits in  banks  of  ricli  soil  and  more  manure,  buy  improved  stocks  in- 
stead of  bank  stock,  and  the  only  shares  he  should  indulge  in  should  be  to 
share  with  his  wife  and  family  the  comibrts  of  a  good  home. 
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ABOUT  A  RAILROAD  UP  THE  JAMES  RIVlilR  VALLEY. 

If  we  can  do  anything  that  will  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  wholesome  opinion 
on  this  important  subject,  we  think  our  whole  State  will  owe  us  for  the  service. 
The  James  River  Valley  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  want  to 
see  it  relieved  of  the  thraldom  under  which  it  has  for  so  many  years  languished. 
In  previous  numbers  we  have  urged  the  matter  ;  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  reproducing  from  the  Dispatch  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  points  are 
presented  in  a  way  alto>>ether  more  conclusive  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  at 
all.  We  give  it  with  the  X'/.sp«<c/i's  preface ;  and  hope  it  will  have  the  effect  to 
stir  up  every  man  along  the  James  to  give  his  individual  effort  to  the  good  cause 
of  canal  destruction  and  railway  construction. 

Our  excellent  friends  of  the  Charlottesville  Jeffersonian  have  taken  us  to  task  for 
our  opinion  in  this  behalf;  indeed  rather  considered  us  to  be  as  bad  as  '"the  re. 
pudiators,"  because  we  wished  to  get  rid  of  this  canal  incubus.  We  expect  to  see 
the  day  when  they  will  be  with  us  heart  and  soul  : 

We  submit  for  the  information  of  our  readers  the  substance  of  a  letter  lately 
written  by  a  merchant  of  this  city  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  country,  who  favors 
not  only  the  preservation  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  canal,  but  thinks  it 
should  be  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a  ship-canal.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter 
in  which  the  writer  thought  that  Richmond  must  be  going  mad  in  preferring  a 
railway  to  the  canal  up  the  James  River  Valley  : 

Last  Winier  when  the  queslion  was  up  about  the  lease  of  the  canal,  we  took  an 
interest  in  the  lease  to  Randolph  &  Shannahan.  One  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  this  was  the  belief  that  the  piecing  of  the  canal  from  Buchanau  to  Clifton 
Forge  with  a  railroad  would  result  in  a  railroad  to  Lynchburg,  by  which  Rich- 
mond would  be  cut  off  from  even  the  imperlect  and  unrelialjle  communication 
that  the  canal  afforded.  When  the  Governor  vetoed  the  bill,  and  the  railroad- 
piecing  policy  was  determined  on,  we  felt  anxious  that  the  railroad  should  come 
all  the  way  to  Richmond,  as  we  believed  that  we  would  have  the  same  experience 
with  the  part-rail  and  part-canal  policy  that  had  so  damaged  us  in  the  matter  of 
the  Virginia  and   Tennessee  railroad. 

During  the  progress  of  the  fight  over  the  canal  lease,  we  hunted  up  the  matter 
of  canal  and  railroad  transoortaiion.  We  had  all  that  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Canal  Commissioner,  and  the  various  things  that  could  be  said  on  both 
sides,  pretty  thoroughly  before  us.  Of  course  the  reports  on  the  Erie  canal 
formed  the  chief  slock  in  trade  in  the  interest  of  the  lease  aud  those  in  favor  of  it. 
As  we  wanted  all  canal  to  hold  the  ground,  so  that  freight  could  not  de  diverted 
from  it,  we  used  all  the  arguments  that  we  could  find.  When  the  canal  was  and 
is  practically  abandoned,  we  have  worked  since  to  have  the  railroad  brought  lo 
us  through  and  over  the  ground  actually  tributary  to  this  city.  We  believe  in  a 
contiimous  system  leading  lo  this  city  of  some  kind,  and  as  at  present  proposed  we 
have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

We  are  satisfied  now  that  any  comparison  between  the  Erie  canal  and  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  canal  is  simply  absurd  and  a  waste  of  time.  Nothing 
that  can  be  said  about  the  Erie  canal  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject  whatever. 
The  Erie  canal  runs  through  a  comparatively  level  country,  with  levels  of  sixty 
miles,  and  its  chief  lift  is  at  Lockport,  near  by  the  great  lakes.  It  connects  a 
great  river  with  the  great  lakes— with  the  greatest  system  of  inland  navigation  in 
the  world,  as  before  said,  through  a  comparatively  level  country.  The..ames 
River  and  Kanawha  canal,  on  the  contrary-  has  fitty-seven  locks  from  tidewater 
at  Richmond  to  Lynchburg,  or  an  equivalent  of  a  lift-lock  to  every  three  miles, 
and  between  Lynchburg  and  Buchanan,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  thirty-eight 
locks,  or  an  average  of  a  lock  to  each  mile  and  oue-tbird  !     But  even  if  a  com- 
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parison  could  be  instituted  between  the  two.  the  Erie  canal  is  now  in  extremis,  as 
will  be  presently  shown.  Going  further  on,  our  canal  arrangement  gets  worse, 
until  you  come  to  your  nine-milt  tunnel  The  idea  of  a  ship-canal  over  such  a 
route,  and  through  a  nine  mile  tunnel,  I  should  think  would  stagger  even  as  en- 
thusiastic a  friend  as  you  are  of  the  water  line. 

When  you  get  your  ship  over  such  a  roaie.  and  through  your  nine-mile  tunnel, 
and  to  the  Ohio  river,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  her?  As  for  barge  and 
steamboat  transportation  on  the  Ohio  river,  it  is  utterly  unreliable,  and  would 
never  do  for  your  expensive  ship-canal,  dried  up  as  that  river  is  in  Summer  and 
closed  at  irregular  intervals  by  ice  in  Winter.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
Would  have  been  bankrupt  if  it  had  depended  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  never  de- 
clared a  dividend,  and  its  stock  went  to  almost  nothing  on  the  market,  until  it 
abandoned  the  Ohio  river  as  a  feeder,  and  made  rail  connectiotis  over  and  be- 
yond it.  The  Cbesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  will  never  amount  to  anything,  as  a 
channel  of  transportation,  until  it  bridges  the  Ohio  river  and  ceases  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  that  river. 

Virginia  has  the  very  best  route  up  the  James  River  Valley  and  through  Clifton 
Forge  for  a  railway  to  the  West  on  the  continent,  and  Richmond,  at  the  head  of 
tidewater,  has  every  condition  necessary  for  the  site  of  a  great  city.  If.  ai  was 
proposed  when  the  canal  w^is  Marted.  a  railway  had  been  placf'd  in  the  James  River 
Valley,  with  a  branch  through  .Southwest  Virginia  from  Lynchburg,  occupyingthe 
ground  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  and  a  branch  down  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  the  main  stem  going  West,  through  Clifton  Forge,  we  would  have  to  day  a 
homoeeneous  population,  a  large  city  at  this  point,  capitalizing  and  accumulating 
the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  all  the  railica  s  in  the  -'State  wouli  hxte  been  based  on 
and  run  with  reference  to  this  railwiy  gyitem.  What  is  now  called  the  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  State  is  and  has  been  a  puzzle  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  outsiders. 
The  reason,  I  think,  is  that  the  State  having  embarked  in  the  canal  project  and 
spent  much  money  in  it.  the  Legislatures  of  the  past  were  always  ready  to  give 
charters  that  would,  as  they  supposed,  not  conflict  with  the  canal  line:  the  re- 
sult being  that  they  did  grant  charters  and  spend  the  money  of  the  State  to  nuild 
railways  anywhere  so  that  they  would  not  run  to  this  city.  We  have  the  strange 
spectacle  of  this  chief  city  of  the  State  without  one  single  direct  railway  commu- 
nication with  the  State.  The  na'ural  low-grade  connection  through  the  James 
River  Valley  at  our  back,  occupied  by  a  canal  costing  $rJ.WO.0ltO  to  the  State, 
and  a  bonded  debt  ot  $L.500,riOO,  nearly  all  of  which  bonded  debt  has  been  made 
because  the  cmal  revenues  have  not  paid  its  running  expenses,  and  which  pre- 
sents the  curious  phenomenon  of  an  internal  improvement  through  the  most  favored 
part  of  the  State  that,  when  broken  by  freshets,  can  pay  interest  on  its  bonded 
debt,  because  the  Richmond  dock  ani  water-rents  at  Richmond  and  Lynchburg 
produce  an  income  of  from  $o4.000  to  S70.000.  When  the  canal  runs  and  is  in 
repair  it  goes  in  debt,  and  when  it  is  ruined  it  can  be  made  solvent  by  letting  it 
alone.  The  occupation  of  ihis  natural  route  by  the  canal  placed  all  the  other 
routes  at  a  disadvantage,  and  this  disadvantage  has  helped  to  render  them  un- 
profitable. For  instance,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  had  to  be  sent  far 
north  and  over  high  grades  so  as  not  to  compete  with  the  canal  :  the  Souihside 
railroad  fifty  miles  south  so  as  not  to  compete.  So  that  the  S  ate  has  not  only 
lost  her  input  in  the  canal,  but  her  input  in  tne  railways  also  :  and  her  so-called 
railway  system,  instead  of  building  up  a  city  within  her  borders,  has  buii'  up  a 
city  outside  of  her  borders;  and  the  increase  not  subject  to  taxation,  she  is 
brought  to  the  point  of  repudiation  of  her  debt,  which  is  mainly  her  input  into 
canal  and  railways. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  started  about  the  same  time  as  our  canal, 
and  about  as  much  money  was  *pent  on  each.  (The  Baltimoie  and  Ohio  rail- 
road's present  stock  is  $lo,0<jO,0(X). )  The  line  at  both  ends  and  over  its  whole 
route  is  inferior,  and  yet  it  has  built  up  a  city  of  3-50.000  inhabitants  and  alien- 
ated our  own  people  from  us.  and  has  had  power  enough  to  divide  Virginia. 

If  the  James  River  VaJey  had  been  occupied  by  a  railroad,  as  I  have  indicated, 
we  would  have  had  intercouse  with  the  people  of  We?t  Virginia,  and  that  State 
would  never  have  been  formed.  W'e  in  Richmond  to-day  have  practically  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of  Southwest  Virginia  or  with  the  people  ot  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  and  very  little  inteicourse  with  the  people  of  Piedmont  Virginia. 
We  have  no  direct  intercourse  with  them.  Richmond  lives  because  her  natural 
position   is  so  strong  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  the  expenditure  of 
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$40,000,000  of  money  to  her  disadvantage  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  her. 
She  lives  by  mauafacturing  what  she  buys  of  the  State,  because  she  pays  the 
best  price  for  it  ;  manufactures  it  and  sells  it  to  people  outside  of  the  borders  of 
the  State.  She  has  no  trade  with  the  State  worth  the  name.  If  the  city  ever  has 
any.  it  must  come  from  some  future  action  and  legislation.  The  past  is  all  bad — 
desperately  bad.  .  ■  t  i. 

I  have  not  touched  the  question  of  canal  and  railway  transportation.  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  fact :  As  badly  located  as  they  all  are,  and  as  insol- 
vent as  they  all  are  in  Virginia,  there  is  life  and  activity  at  every  depot,  village 
and  hamlet  on  every  railroad  in  the  State,  and  lands  near  them  bring  the  best 
prices  because  of  their  nearness  to  railway  transportation.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  on  the  canal,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  shows  dilapidation  and 
decay,  and  the  prices  of  land  in  the  James  River  Valley  have  gradually  declined 
ever  since  the  canal  has  been  in  existence,  and  this  is  inevitabU  from  the  slou,- 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  communication. 

No  one  buying  an  estate  will  take  one  when  it  requires  longer  to  reach  it  by  a 
transportation  line  than  to  walk  to  it.  It  takes  ten  to  eleven  hours  to  go  to  Boi- 
ling's Island— forty  miles.  The  estate  would  double  in  price  if  it  could  be 
reachei  in  one  hour.  A  friend  of  mine  was  approached  in  Washington  a  short 
time  aero  by  a  gentleman  of  wealth  wlio  wanted  to  buy  a  home.  My  friend  re- 
commended to  him  some  of  the  upper  James  river  estates.  In  repily,  he  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  travelled  on  a  canal  boat,  as  he  felt  sure  that  if  he  had  he 
would  not  have  recommended  such  a  location  ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  as  he 
had  daughters,  he  would  not  subject  them  to  this  mode  of  going  and  coming  from 
their  home  if  any  one  would  present  him  with  the  finest  estate  in  the  Valley  of 
the  James.  There  are  not  seventy  men  in  Richmond  forty  years  old,  in  my  be- 
lief, who  have  ever  been  up  the  Valley,  and  it  is  almost  as  unknown  to  the  out- 
side world  as  the  Valley  of  the  Congo  in  Africa  that  Stanley  has  lately  pene- 
trated. Thus  much  for  its  social  future  with  canal  as  its  only  mode  of  commu- 
nication. 

In  a  business  point  of  view,  it  would  be  simple  madness  to  put  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  any  enterprise  on  its  line  and  to  make  contracts  ahead  for  luppliei 
and  deliveries.  I  have  two  friends  who  have  tried  it  since  the  war.  They  had 
ample  caoital  and  made  contracts  ahead.  The  flood  of  1870  caught  them  with 
contracts'and  one  hundred  hands  t»  We  paid  and  fed,  and  their  business  was  stop- 
ped for  months.  They  lost  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  every  year ;  and  the  flood 
of  last  Fall,  and  utter  inability  to  get  goods  in  or  their  products  out,  has  caused 
them  to  abandon  works  that  cost  them  $25,000,  and  they  are  otherwise  thoroughly 

ruined.  l      j-      ^ 

On  a  railway,  however  badly  damaged  by  flood  or  fire,  or  any  other  disaster,  a 
day  or  at  most  two  days  suflices  to  restore  communication,  and  this  certainty, 
in  a  social  and  business  point  of  view,  settles  the  question  icith  the  individual  seek- 
ing a  home,  or  a  place  to  manufacture,  and  all  the  discussion  and  theory  in  the  world 
Kon't  alter  it.  ^      ^       t       i  t 

Railway  transportation  is  in  its  infancv,  and  yet  last  year  the  four  trunk  Linet 
between  East  and  West  carried  nearly  three  times  the  tonnage  of  the  water-ways 
in  this  country,  including  the  Erie  canal,  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  great  lakes. 

The  figures  are  :  _ 

Tons. 

Mississippi  river 3.000.000 

Great  Lakes ^•??2'?^^ 

Erie  canal •   2,418,423 

8,418,423 
Other  canals,  New  York 1,753,756 

Total  water-ways 10,172,179 

Pennsylvania  railroad e'eno'eJl 

New  York  Central  railroad .noVnT; 

Erie  railroad -inl'al 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 0,000,000 

Total  four  trunk  lines  and  connections 27,649,402 

4 
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'•The  railways  have  rendered  the  transportation  by  water  absolutely  insignifi- 
cant," one  railway  line  and  the  connections  subject  to  its  control  (the  Pennsly- 
vania  railroad)  carrying  last  year  more  tonnage  than  was  carried  on  the  great 
lakes,  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Erie  canal  combined.  This  change  has  been 
largely  effected  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  to  show  how  it  has  worked,  the  propo- 
sition is  now  made  in  New  York  to  tax  the  lands  in  that  State  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  keeping  the  canals  in  repair,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  i-ailways,  to  the 
tune  of  $1,250,000  per  annum,  that  being  the  sum  necessary  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair and  to  ran  them  free  of  tolls.  In  commenting  on  this  state  of  things  a  New 
York  daily  says  :  * 

"A  paltry  million  of  dollars,  more  or  less,  is  all  that  it  costs  to  maintain  the 
canals.  Even  this  sum  the  people  would  shudder  to  see  added  to  their  taxes  at 
the  present  time  :  and  what  reason  is  given  ?  That  the  rivalries  of  railroads 
have  changed  the  relation  of  canals  to  the  course  of  trade.  How  happens  it 
that  a  canal,  which  it  is  claimed  has  built  up  the  city  and  State,  cannot  continue 
to  be  at  least  self-sustaining  ?  The  argument  strikes  us  somewhat  as  would  an 
appeal  for  alms  in  behalf  of  a  giant  Croesus  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength 
and  wealth." 

The  cost  of  building  canals  has  not  materially  decreased — even  such  a  shallow 
and  imperfect  one  as  the  James  River  and  Kanawha,  costing  from  $50,000  to 
$60,000  a  mile,  while  the  cost  of  railways  has  decreased  until  they  can  be  con- 
structed almost  as  cheaply  as  a  good  McAdam  road  :  and  taking  the  whole 
United  States,  the  average  advance  in  the  taxable  value  of  lands  along  the  line  of 
railways  has  been  SIOO.OOO  to  the  mile. 

Virginia  started  rich,  and  with  every  natural  advantage  that  the  Almighty  could 
give  her.  Not  only  soil,  climate,  but  every  mineral,  the  best-watered  and  best- 
timbered  country  in  the  world,  and  with  the  best  grades  for  transportation  to  con- 
nect her  with  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South — and  especially  with  the  West — 
the  northwest  territory  that  she  gave  away,  and  that  is  largely  settled  by  her 
children.  She  .<hiuld  have  controlled  the  dediniea  of  this  continent  forever.  She 
spent  money  enough  to  rlo  it.  From  1835  up  to  the  war.  money  for  transportation 
lines  flowed  like  water.  What  is  the  result?  A  divided  State  and  each  section 
of  what  is  left  warring  with  the  other  about  the  most  trivial  appropriation,  or  about 
the  most  trivial  matter.  No  intercourse  with  each  other.  A  bundle  of  sticks 
without  the  band  to  bind  them  together  ;  and  instead  of  controlling  the  detinies 
of  a  continent,  no  fragment  of  that  continent  feels  so  poor  that  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  slur  at  and  kick  her  whenever  opp^^rtunity  offers.  With  a  centre  of 
business  in  the  James  River  Valley,  accumulating  the  wealth  of  the  St&te  for  her 
own  taxation,  we  womld  not  wir.ness  the  humiliating  spectacle  daily  presented  of 
her  Legislature  attempting  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  State  is  too  poor  to  keep 
her  plighted  faith,  and  that  her  sovereignty  gave  her  the  ability  to  hold  fast  to 
what  she  had  obtained  by  this  plighted  faith  without  being  punished  for  it.  A 
sovereign  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed  !  I  believe  that  the  occupation  of 
the  James  River  Valley  by  the  canal  has  contributed  to  our  poverty  and  to  this 
state  of  things  more  than,  as  is  often  charged — viz.,  the  inertia  of  slavery,  the 
sale  of  our  labor  in  the  past,  and  the  effects  of  the  war,  all  combined. 

I  am  as  well  persuaded  that  our  case  is  hopeless  if  we  continue  to  cling  to  this 
canal  corpse,  and  although  it  is  late,  and  the  opportunity  has  passed  from  us, 
still  that  much  good  to  the  State  will  come  by  abandoning  our  past  policy  and  by 
giving  life  and  hope  to  the  James  River  Valley  by  a  railway  connection  through 
its  entire  length.  As  for  expecting  that  the  United  States  will  build  the  canal  to 
the  Ohio  river,  I  feel  so  confident  that  this  will  never  be  done,  that  I  refuse  to 
even  consider  it,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  it  was  done  and  $100,000,000  should  be 
spent  on  it  and  on  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Obio  river,  it  would  be  as 
thoroughly  thrown  away  as  the  sum  that  Virginia  has  already  spent  in  the  canal. 

Holding  these  views,  of  course  I  am  gratified  that  our  City  Council  refused  to 
put  any  more  money  in  this  wretched  failure. 

♦  'Still  more  than  this,  a  project  is  being  pressed  now  in  New  York,  to  build  a  railroad  along  the 
tow-path  of  the  Erie  canal,  at  a  cost  of  820,000,000,  which  road  is  to  propel  ih  .■  canal-boats  in  Sum- 
mer, and  carry  freight  in  the  Winter.  The  Xew  York  Central  railroad  has  five  tracks,  and  the 
Eric  canal  must  do'something  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  this  and  the  Erie  railroad.  It  is  as  ab- 
surd to  compare  canals  now  with  railways  as  to  compare  the  pony  express  with  the  telegraph  ;  but 
»wr  c«nal,  as  is  shown,  has  been  an  unmitigated  curse  from  the  beginning. — £d.] 
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THIS  AGE  OF  MACHINERY. 

Atree-feinne  Tnachiae  has  been  invented  in  England  by  Mr.  Ransome  whiclv, 
worked  by  three  men,  will  4o  as  much  work  as  twenty-four  woodmen  felling  by 
lie  axe. 

When  old  Jacquard  submitted  'his  macWne.  for  maVing  net  work,  to  the  silk 
weavers  of  Lyons,  they  incontinently  burnt  it  up,  and  asked  him,  with  rude  po- 
liteness, to  leave  town,  which  he  accordingly  did.  They  afterwards  changed 
their  minds',  for  this  machine,  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  production  it  brought 
.abou4,  very  materially ^nlarge4  the  range  of  custom  for  silk  goods.;  and  so  the 
old  man  (he  was  a  vine-grower)  ^nded  his  days  with.the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in   bis  button  h^ole. 

With  the  old  methods,  the  good  things  of  this  world  were  ■conEned  to  the  few, 
the  m^ny  putting  up  with  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  Now  the  habitual 
«i8e  o^  luxuries  is  universal ;  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  table  goes,  there  ar«  very  few 
.servants  now-a-days  who  would'nt  tuTn  up  their  noses  at  the  breakfast  Quef,n 
Elizabeth  was  <5uite  c<?nteHt  to  enjoy.  Machinery  has  everywhere  either  substi- 
tuted or  supplemented  human  hands.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  earning  one's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  one's  face  will  be  sm 

•obsolete  affair. 

The  questio«  is  a  serious  one,  and  we  cannot  shut  it  out.  Is  there  not  a  limit 
to  this?  Will  the  human  souls  added  yearly  to  the  world's  population  (for  th^y 
are  born  faster  than  they  4ie)  all  find  employment  in  running  one  or  other  of 
these  machines?  Or,  will  there  noi  be  a  large  army  of  them  who  will  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do?  If  so,  what  is  to  become  of  them?  Is  that  economy  a 
wholesome  one  that  would  compel  any  man  to  be  a  pauper?  Looking  over  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  says  that  even  now  our  productive  power  is 
such  that  taking  into  account  the  full  extent  of  home  consumption  and  all  thus 
far  we  have  been  able  to  export,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  population  can  do 
the  whole  work.  Ten  per  cent,  idle  by  comptilsioa,  and  they  knowing  it,  we  are 
bound  to  have  trouble  and  plenty  of  it. 

What  Mr.  DuLLEY  Baxter  calls  the  '^auxiliary  classes''  may  be  increased,  to 
be  sure  •  but  then  the  present  temper  is  not  encouraging  towards  any  such  in- 
crease ;  the  tendency,  in  fact,  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  We  quote,  for  it  is  well 
put  Mr  Baxter's  observation  ;  "The  classification  into  productive  and  non- 
productive is,  in  reality,  of  a  superficial  character  and  inaxicurate,  because  every 
class  contributes  something  toward  production.  The  soldier  who  guards  indus- 
try, the  maid-servant  who  sets  free  her  master  for  productive  labor,  as  truly  aid 
in  production  as  the  laborer  himself.  The  physician  who  heals,  the  lawyer  who 
arranges  disputes,  the  clergyman  whose  secular  office  is  to  promote  virtue  and 
morality,  each  fulfil  an  important  function,  without  which  the  machinery  of  work 
would  be  impeded  or  stopped.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  classify  the  differ- 
ent occupations  into  the  two  heads  of  productive  and  auxiliary,  and  to  drop  the 

term  non-productive.''  .,     ,    .  j 

He  could  have  extended  the  list  of  auxiliary  classes  very  easily,  but  we  can  do 

all  that  for  ourselves,  and  find  when  we  have  done,  that  each  has  its  necessary  place 

in  the  general  economy  of  civilized  society.  ,.     ,     .      ,  , 

When  we  see  how  machinery  is,  in  every  direction,  displacing  human  muscle, 

it  does  look  as  if  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  developing  more  rapidly  than  his  capa- 
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city  to  manage  and  arrange  what  is  created.  Certainly  the  problems  to  which 
it  gives  rise  are  serious  enough  to  engage  our  most  earnest  thought;  and  it  is  a 
bitter  reflection  that  legislative  wisdom  appears  to  utterly'lag  behind  the  times, 
nay  more,  is  not  trying  even  to  keep  up. 


COM.MERCIAL  TRAVELLERS. 

Sixty  thousand  commercial  travellers  are  employed  by  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States,  at  an  average  annual  expense  of  $3,000,  at  least, 
making  the  aggregate  the  enormous  sum  of  $180,000,000, 

A  "commercial  traveller"  is  called  by  the  vulgar  a  "drummer."     The  time 
has  been,  in  this  country,  when  such  a  wayfaring  man  was  unknown.     Twice  a 
year.  Spring  and  Fall,  the  retail  merchant  (in  England  ihey  styled  such  a  man  a 
shop-keeper)  left  his  home  for  the  "cities,"  to  lay  in  his  stock  of  goods.     For 
many  days  prior  to  his  leaving,  all  hands  in  his  store  were  diligently  helping  in 
making  up   his  memorandum   book  :  one   suggesting  a  gross   of  horn  buttons, 
another  a  runlet  of   "47-cent"  French  brandy,  another   a  good   assorrment  of 
pinchbeck  jewelry,  another  plenty  of  Kentucky  jeans,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
almost  endless  variety  of  such  a  store.  These  two  trips  were  the  events  of  that  mer- 
chant's year  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  wasj  not  sorry  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  pack  his  portmanteau  for  the  journey.     Of  course  it  was  not  pleasant  for 
a  man  to  tear  himself  away,  at  any  time,  from  the  bosom  of  his  family;  but  in 
this    "going  on"   for  goods  there  were  so  many  compensations.     In  the  first 
place,  by  comparison  of  the  prices  of  many  sellers,  he  was  able  to  buy  his  goods 
"away  down  at  the  bottom  notch"  (and  this  was  certain  if  that  belt  around  hia 
waist  was  well  lined  with  bank  notes)  ;  in  the  next  place,  he  encountered  many 
men  having  ideas  resulting  from  a  different   location  and   a  larger  experience, 
and  so  he  was  able  to  learn  much  to  his  advantage  that  way  ;  besides,  there  was 
no  little  pleasure  in  "swapping  lies,"  now  and  then,  with  those   "city  fellows;" 
and  finally,  when  his  day's  work,  among  the  mountains  of  goods  in  the  wholesale 
stores,  was  done,  he  could  go  to  the  theatre,  and  laugh  or  cry  himself  to  death  if  he 
felt  like  it.    In  those  days,  the  "programme"  was  filled  to  running  over.    It  began, 
say  with  the  '"Iron  UiesV  or  ^'Douglas''  or  '^The  Stranger;''^  (we  had  good  "stock 
companies"  then) ;  when  this  was  done,  the  orchestra  performed  a  "grand  over- 
ture ;"  thencameoutagood  lookingyoungwoman,|dressedlikeafairy,  whodanced 
what  the  moderns  call  a   "ballet,"  (and   it  was  ravishing):  and  then  we  had  a 
roaring  farce,  say,  "5ox  and  Cox,'''  or  ^'The  Village  Lawyer.''  And  so  that  coun- 
try merchant  went  to  his  bed  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  got  his  money's  worth, 
and,  perhaps,  some  regret  that  the  "old  woman"  was'nt  along  to  help  him  enjoy 
it.  All  itis  is  done  away  with  since  the  war ;  in  fact,  things  are  reversed  exactly  ; 
the  wholesaler  now  goes  to  the  retailer,  and  the  item  at  the  head  of  this  article 
shows  the  cost  of  doing  this  work. 

The  effort  has  been  made  lately  to  break  up  this  new  way.  It  is  alleged  that, 
while  it  saves  to  the  country  merchant  the  expense  of  his  semiannual  journeysi 
it  cuts  down  the  profits  of  the  wholesaler  to  the  merest  shaving,  requiring  him  to 
sell  millions  of  goods,  which  carries  with  it  a  propor*,ionate  risk,  before  he  has 
anything  to  show  for  his  labor.  Again,  it  is  not  educating  the  young  men  to  be 
stable  merchants,  that  is,  into  the  patient  and  economical  methods  necessary  to 
assure  success  in  this  calling  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  become  the  merest  vaga- 
bonds in  fact,  and  get  into  the  licentious  habits  ever  peculiar  to  such  a  life ; 
and,  after  following  it  for  some  years,  are  utterly  unfit  for  anything  else.    Again, 
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it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have  a  good  hotel  anywhere  in  a  trading  city  ;  the 
custom  of  visiting  merchants  almost  entirely  cut  off,  what  is  left  to  sustain  it? 
The  money  spent  by  the  army  of  commercial  travellers,  in  their  journeyings,  is  a 
great  help  to  the  way-side  inns  and  country  taverns,  but  it  is  death  to  the  big 
city  hotels. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  goods  should  be  bought  and  sold  ;  and  after 
duly  weighing  the  old  and  the  new  methods,  we  are  inclined  in  favor  of  the  old  ; 
and  80  trust  the  time  may  come,  if  it  ever  will,  when  "drumming''  will  cease.  If 
it  does  cost  each  individual  country  merchant  something  to  "go  on,"  he  is 
made,  in  the  long  run,  all  the  better  man  by  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  young  men 
in  making  them  steady. 

"Good"  Tobacco. — We  have  read  the  tobacco  circular  of  Fallen'Steix  &  Son, 
of  Bremen,  dated  5th  March,  and  it  contains  this  passage  :  "What  we  want  here 
now,  and  for  which  we  bespeak  a  fairly  remunerative  market,  are  good  tobaccos, 
no  matter  of  what  kind  and  growth.  We  want  good,  rich  spinners  ;  we  wai  t 
substantial  and  fine  lugs  ;  we  need  good  cutting,  fine  bright  Virginia,  and  strong, 
clean  Kentucky  stems.  The  better  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Bays,  will  also  be  well 
received  and  paid  for. 

Now,  we  all  know  what  a  customer  Germany  has  always  been  of  Virginia,  and 
we  know  further,  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  please  this  customer.  Major  Ragland 
tells  us  how  this  is  to  be  done,  namely:  "  l^Te  mmt  plant  less  surface,  manure 
heavier,  and  cultivate  and  manage  better,  if  we  would  get  better  prices.  The 
world  is  now  full  of  low-grade  tobaccos.  If  our  tobacco  is  fine,  sound  and  nicely 
handled,  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  at  the  le.-st  a  remunerative  price 
for  it,  while  poor  and  nondescript  stock  may  be  selling  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
production." 

In  producing  shipping  tobacco,  we  cannot  be  sparing  of  manures.  No  man  is 
wise,  on  such  a  crop  certainly,  who  will  substitute  a  commercial  fertilizer  for  the 
manures  produced  on  his  own  place.  He  must  use  them  in  conjunction  if  he 
wishes  to  obtain  maximum  results,  and  all  farmers  have  that  wish.  In  few 
words,  the  manure  works  better  in  proportion  to  its  complexity  :  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  and  this  experience  we  cannot  ignore. 

Above  all  things,  let  no  man  put  his  whole  trust  in  any  one  single  crop  ;  he  has 
no  right  to  take  any  such  risk.  If  adverse,  both  family  and  creditors  will  have  to 
suffer,  and  the  debt  will  not  be  paid  because  he  pleads  that  he  had  "hopes"  of 
a  good  result. 

The  Eastern  Question.— With  peace  established  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
cotton  certainly  ought  to  advance  ;  but  we  suppose  prudence  dictates  the  propri- 
ety of  waiting  to  hear  what  the  Conference  is  to  determiue  before  any  spring  up- 
ward in  any  thing  shall  take  place.  As  much  as  England  talks  about  the  Dar- 
daneles,  she  has  altogether  another  end  in  view.  Partof  her  Empire  is  in  Europe 
and  the  other  in  India.  The  Musselman  population  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  large, 
sympathize  with  Turkey,  as  against  Russia,  and  England  must  show  that  she  too 
is  hostile  to  Russia,  and  is  disposed  to  give  that  Power  trouble.  There  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  bluster;  but  we  really  thinV  she  has  no  serious  idea  of  making  war 
with  Russia.  Russia  is  too  snug  in  her  present  position  for  that.  We  say 
this  in  spite  of  the  prediction  by  the  author  of  Armageddon  that  a  great  Euro- 
pean war  will  break  out  on  the  27th  of  this  month. 
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The  Legislature. — The  session  of  this  body  is  ended,  and  all  hands  gone  home. 
It  would  have  been  a   great  comfort   to  the    Commonwealth   if  they  had  never 
come  at  all,  as  the  work  they  did  was  vastly  worse  than  nothing.     Statesmanship 
has  certainly  fled  the  "Old  Dominion."     We  have  heard  her  called  "the  mother 
of  States  andstatesmen  :"butthatappliedtoold  times,  espei'ially  the  "statesmen" 
part  of  it :  her  Legislature  would  seem   now  to  hare   degenerated  into   a  cross- 
roads debating  society,  and  a  very  indifferent  one  at  that.    It  was  announced  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  session  would   be  the  arrangement  of  the  public  debt. 
Now,  this  debt  matter    was  one   of  pure  business,   and  being   so,    there   was  no 
room,    one  way   or  the   other,  for  any   feeling  about  it,  beyond,  of  course,  the 
natural  desire  of  an  honest  debtor  to  see  his  creditor  properly  eared  for.     It  be- 
came very  soon  apparent   that  the  main  point  to  be  secured  was  how  not  to  pro- 
vide for  it.  The  owner  of  any  of  the  Commonwealth's  obligations  was  denounced 
in   terms  only  applicable  to   a  scoundrel,  and  the  man  who  desired  to  see  the 
State  acquit  herself  with   honor  in  the  matter  as  the  friend    of  scoundrels,  and 
this  pleasant  diversion  was    kept  up  without  abatement  until  the   Governor  (all 
honor  to  him)  sent  in  his  several  messages,  when,  after  some  throes,  the  matter 
ended,  and  with  it   the  session.     And  what  was   done,  as  the  result  of  this  hun- 
dred days  consumption  of  the  State's  money  in  the  pay  of  this  debating  society? 
Nothing,    absolutely  nothing,  but  the  loss  of  our  prestige  for  fair  and  upright 
dealing,  and  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  masses  in  the  State.     Dishonesty  has 
at  last  been  given  respectability  Ir  theCommonwealth  of  Virginia'     Ifthingscan  be 
much  worsethan  that  we  do  not  know  it.     The  Planter,  last  Fall,  indicated  a  plan  for 
the   settlement  of  the   debt,  namely,  by  a  Commission  of  business  men,  and  we 
have  as  yet  seen  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  best  possible  course  to  be 
pursued,  provided  always,  that  it  was  desirable  the  thing  shouldbe  settled.    What's 
in  the   future  we   know  not ;   we  wish  we  could  say  that   it  was  a  bright  future  ; 
and  that  Virginia  was  in  the  hands  of  men,  not  demagogues. 

Home  Reminiscences'  of  Johx  Randolph  of  Roanoke. — Mr.  Powhatan 
BoriJ)iN,  of  Danville,  Va.,  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  his  friends  that 
his  work,  bearing  the  above  title,  is  ready  for  distribution.  The  price  is  $2  (ten 
cents  added  for  postage). 

The  manner  in  which  this  book  has  been  spoken  of  in  all  quarters  is  most 
gratifying  to  Mr.  BorLDiN.  Judge  F.  N.  Watkins,  of  Prince  Edward,  pub- 
lished in  the  Farmville  Mercury  a  notice  of  it,  which  we  wish  we  had  space  to  re- 
produce. We  will  content  ourselves  now  with  the  presentation  of  a  letter  on 
the  subject  written  by  our  distinguished  townsman,  the  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge  : 

"I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  biographical  literature,  which  is 
lamentably  rneagre,  although  Virginia  has  produced  so  many  men  worthy  of 
commemoration  about  whom  nothing  has  been  written. 

"Your  work  contains  incidents  in  the  life  of  Randolph  which  were  known  to 
few  besides  those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  preserved  very  long,  even  as  traditions,  had  you  not  put  them  upon 
permanent  record. 

•'Your  18th  chapter,  'John  Randolph  as  an  Orator,'  is  especially  interesting, 
and  presents  a  fine,  clear  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  theme." 

We  expect  to  copy  from  the  hook,  from  time  to  time,  with  Mr.  Bouldin's  per- 
mission. 


At  the  late  Virginia  Poultry  Exhibition  in  this  city,  Messrs.  A.  P.  Rowe  &  Son 
had  the  largest  show  of  fowls,  and  received  the  largest  number  of  premiums. 
They  exhibited  nearly  every  known  variety.  We  have  never  known  more  inde- 
fatigable and  wide-awake  men  than  A.  P.  Rowe  &  Son. 
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North  Carolina  Progress. — "Statistics  of  Mines  and  Minerals  in  North 
Carolina,  collected  by  the  Mining  Board  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  received  by  us  from  the  Charlotte  Observer  office,  embodying  a  memo- 
rial to  Congress  setting  forth  the  importance  of  developing  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  South,  and  asking  that  a  Commissioner  be  appointed  for  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  examine  both  the  quality  and  number 
of  mines  at  an  early  day,  and  report  the  result  of  such  investigation.  The  move- 
ment is  a  good  one,  and  deserves  success.  The  business  men  of  Charlotte  have 
exhibited  their  usual  enterprising  public  spirit  in  inaugurating  it. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  our  Legislature,  just  adjourned,  was  much  that  of 
a  fretful  child,  who  kept  on  crying,  "I  have  nothing  to  eat,"  when  the  food  was 
being  constantly  put  under  its  nose.  To  listen  to  the  ravings  of  that  body  about 
"money-changers,"  and  "bond-holders,"  one  would  suppose  that  the  Capital 
Crime  of  the  age  was  to  have  lent  Virginia  any  money.  If  we  have  gotten  another 
man's  money,  all  the  raving  in  the  known  world  can't  do  away  with  the  obligation 
to  pay  it  back,  and  the  sooner  we  meet  the  issue  like  men  the  better ;  we  have 
been  playing  the  baby  too  long  already.  Thus  far  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  avail  ourselves  of  our  resources  ;  but  if  toe  neglect  our  interests,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  know  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  do  not,  as  witness  the  action  of 
our  neighbors  noted  above.  As  a  lover  of  our  State,  we  have  tried  to  point  out 
from  time  to  time  both  how  our  revenue  might  be  raised,  and  also  where  expenses 
could  be  curtailed.  But  what  avails  anything  with  Legislatures  made  by  non- 
tax paying  votes?     That  tells  the  whole  story. 


Fruit. — The  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Department  reports  that  there  are  342, 
682  acres  of  orchard  in  the  State,  and  that  the  produce  of  last  year  was  worth 
$3,509,672,  or  $10.47  per  acre. 

If  a  State,  on  a  dead  flat,  with  winds  in  the  winter  sharp  enough  to  take  one's 
ears  off,  can  accomplish  as  much  as  we  see  Illinois  has  done  in  the  fruit  line 
what  ought  to  become  of  us  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  if  we  neglect  to  use  the 
means,  in  this  way.  Nature  has  so  lavished  on  us?  In  our  Richmond  markets, 
for  some  weeks  past,  good  apples  have  been  held  at  forty  cents  a  half  peck,  and 
they  were  Northern  apples  to  boot.  On  the  same  stand  oranges  from  Sicily  were 
offered  at  twenty  five  cents  a  dozen,  which  is  about,  for  a  half  peck,  what  the  ap- 
ples are  held  at.  There  is  a  screw  loose  here  somewhere  ;  and  we  would  be 
glad  if  some  good  friend  would  point  it  out  to  us  ;  for  we  are  longing  to  lend  a 
hand  in   tightening   it.     Are  we   lazy  people,    or  what   is  the   matter   with  us? 

We  are  in  the  market  house  every  morning ;  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
to  ever  find  fruit  as  cheap  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  should  be  so  coaamandable  as  to 
take  the  place  of  part  of  our  vegetable  diet;  but  who  but  a  nabob,  as  things  now 
stand,  can  afford  it. 


A  Cheese  Factory  in  Virginia. — The  Winchester  xVewa  states  that  the  cheese 
factory  established  near  Berry ville,  Clarke  county,  Va.,  about  a  year  ago,  is  suc- 
cessful, the  farmers  supplying  it  with  milk  having  come  out  well.  It  is  idle  in 
winter,  as  they  find  it  more  profitable  to  make  their  own  butter  and  send  it  to 
Washington,  where  they  readily  get  from  thirty-five  to  fiftv  cents  a  pound.  One 
farmer,  with  twenty  cows,  is  now  selling  fifty  pounds  a  week,  for  which  he  gets 
fifty  cents  a  pound.  Calves  and  pig3  fed  on  the  surplus  milk  pay,  he  says,  all 
the  expenses,  leaving  the  above  handsome  return  clear  profit. 

We  hope  the  cheese  business  in  Virginia  will  not  stop  with  this  factory  at 
Berryville.  We  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject  in  our  last.  If  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia  could  only  be  made  entirely  eflScient!     Its  work 
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for  the  next  Fair  should  begin  7iow,  xow,  NOW.  Its  programme  perfected,  every 
^hing  should  be  at  once  set  in  motion  to  show  results  when  Fair  week  comes 
Who  will  Major  Drewrt  get  to  tell  us  all  then  about  the  capabilities  and  prom- 
ise of  Virginia  as  a  cheese-producing  country?  We  trust  it  will  be  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Palmer,  of  Washington. 


Who  Would  be  ax  Heir- Apparent? — The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  is  spoken  of 
as  a  possible  husband  for  the  Princess  Beatrice  of  England,  is  thirty-eight  years 
old,  and  the  fastest  royal  sprig  in  Europe.  Wales  would  like  to  have  him  in  the 
family  as  an  Awful  Example. 

The  above  rubs  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  rather  sorely.  Some  say  he  deserves 
it ;  in  other  words,  that  he  has  the  failings  peculiar  to  his  stock,  and  they  never 
were  few  nor  trifling.  But  how  prone  we  all  are  to  judge  everybody  from  our 
own  standpoint.  Who  of  us  is  in  a  position  not  to  be  thwarted  in  anything  ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  courted  and  flattered  at  every  turn  ?  The  Prince  is,  and 
not  to  go  wrong  his  virtue  has  to  be  almost  extra  human. 

With  all  his  failings  (if  he  really  has  them)  he  generally  acquits  himself 
creditably  no  matter  how  he  is  placed.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  is  a  first-rate  farmer^ 
Sandrigham(and  he  is  its  manager  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name)  shows  what  he  can  do 
in  that  way:  and  he  is  ever  in  the  forefront  of  everything  looking  to  agricultu- 
ral progress  in  his  country.  We  trust  that  when  he  becomes  king,  "wild  oats" 
will  be  a  crop  in  which  he  has  no  further  concern. 


The  Tobacco  Tax. — Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  this  behalf ;  meanwhile 
everything  in  the  trade  is  practically  at  a  stand  still.  We  observe  that  Mr.  D. 
A.  Wells,  the  eminent  economist,  has  quite  lately  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Tuck- 
er, of  Virginia,  when  he  declared  that  the  true  tax  on  tobacco  was  sixteen  cents. 

He  had  not  a  word  to  say,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  what  the  "true  tax"  was 
on  silks,  laces,  cambrics,  fine  pottery  and  other  "luxuries,"  made  North.  Here's 
the  rub.  Why  an  income  tax  (and  this  is  proposed)  with  these  Northern  luxurieg 
to  tax  is  altogether  too  much  for  us. 


The  Virginia  Riding  Club. — This  organization,  which  has  contributed  so  much, 
for  several  years  past,  to  enliven  Fair  week,  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  found, 
in  practice,  to  work  badly.  Something  invariably  occurred  each  year  to  make  things 
unpleasant  to  its  members.  Some  urged  religious  scruples  against  racing,  whilst 
others  deemed  the  privileges  asked  by  the  Club  unconstitutional ;  and  so  to 
end  all  troubles,  it  was  deemed  best  to  end  the  existence  of  the  Club  itself.  The 
boys  speak  of  organizing  a  Jockey  Club,  but  have  not  yet  determined  definitely 
about  it,  nor,  of  course,  where  their  meetings  will  beheld. 


Maj.  Ragland  of  Halifax. — We  notice,  in  a  late  number  of  that  sterling  jour- 
nal, the  Tobacco  N^ews,  of  Louisville  Ky.,  the  portrait  of  Maj.  Ragland,  accom- 
panied by  a  biographical  sketch.  The  likeness  is  a  faithful  one,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  welcome  to  the  thousands  of.'men  in  this  country  who  have  been  indebted  to 
the  Major  for  the  ability  to  produce ^7je  yellow  tobacco.  His  fame  is  a  stable 
one,  and  worth  all  the  political  froth  called  fame,  in  the  world.  Men  like  him 
are  benefactors  to  their  race,  and  few  go  without  their  reward.  We  thank 
the  News  for  this  honor  done  to  a  worthy  Virginian. 
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Improved  Breeds  of  Fowls. — As  shown  by  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Virginia 
State  Poultry  Society  in  this  city,  and  the  formation  of  other  societies  of  a  simi 
lar  nature  in  the  more  Southern  States,  the  desire  amonj?  our  farmers  for  im- 
proved breeds  of  poultry  is  a  fast-growing  one.  Already  we  have  in  our  own 
State  breeders  of  thoroughbred  poullry.  with  established  reputations  for  the  su- 
perior excellence  of  their  birds,  and  their  reputations  in  many  cases  extend  not 
only  to  the  Southern,  but  also  to  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Farmers  are 
fast  learning  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  use  none  but  pure  bred  males  in  breed- 
ing all  kinds  of  stock  ;  they  are  also  learning  that  their  poultry  will  bring  them 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  pro6c  if  they  consign  all  of  their  mongrel  roosters 
to  the  pot,  and  substitute  pure  bred  birds  of  some  variety  known  for  its  superior 
merits  either  lor  egg  production,  or  for  their  table  and  market  qualities. 

There  are  certain  varieties  of  fowls  which  seem  to  be  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  among  them  is  one  variety  which  appears  to  be 
claiming  especial  attention  at  the  present  time.  We  refer  to  the  Houdans  ;  they 
are  a  French  fowl,  and  in  their  native  land  have  long  since  held  the  position  they 
are  fast  gaining  here— namely,  of  being  the  table  fowl  par  excellence.  So  highly 
are  they  esteemed  by  Parisian  bon  vivants.  that  all  the  restaurants  charge  a  much 
higher  price  for  a  slice  of  their  rich,  juicy  meat  than  for  any  other  kind.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  market-places  of  Paris.  If  you  wish  to  furnish  your  table  with 
the  choicest  poultry  the  city  affords,  you  will  purchase  some  nicely-fattened 
Soudan  pallets  or  capons,  but  you  must  expect  to  pay  nearly  as  much  again  for 
them  as  you  would  for  any  other  variety. 

It  is  not  for  their  meat  alone  that  this  breed  of  poultry  is  noted.  They  are 
most  excellent  layers  of  very  large  white  eggs,  the  meat  of  which  is  as  rich  as 
that  of  the  game  fowl.  •  The  hens  very  seldom,  if  ever,  show  any  inclination  to 
set,  but  lay  all  through  the  Winter  and  Spring,  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with  this  fowl  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  L. 
Bradbury,  of  Orange  Courthouse,  Ya.,  at  the  Exhibition  in  February;  so  much 
so  that  we  are  quite  convinced  that  our  farmers  and  their  wives  would  find  it 
very  much  to  their  advantage  to  obtain  a  few  of  these  birds  with  which  to  im- 
prove their  flocks. 

Mr.  Bradbury  has  the  reputation  of  having  one  of  the  best  collections  in  the 
country,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  finds  them  especially  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  in  fhat  they  are  hardy,  not 
as  liable  to  the  cholera  as  many  other  varieties,  mature  early,  weigh  very  heavy 
for  their  size,  and  are,  withal,  excellent  layers. 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  can  confidently  recom- 
mend any  of  our  friends  to  him. 

We  also  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  his  advertisement. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  writes.  to  know  of  a  reliable  saddle  and  harness  man  in  Rich- 
mond. We  commend,  as  a  most  reliable  gentleman.  Mr.  David  B.  Prosser,  man- 
ufacturer and  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  saddles  and  harness  of  all  grades 
and  prices.  He  keeps  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  saddles,  harness,  bridles, 
collars,  hames,  horse  blankets,  whips,  spurs,  &c.  His  place  of  business  is  at 
No.  1328,  corner  Fourteenth  and  Main  gtreets,  Richmond,  Va, 

The  Fair.— If  things  generally  are  blue,  we  cannot  make  them  brighter  by 
merely  wishing  for  it.     The  excellent  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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THE  SOUTHERIT 


[April 


Major  Drewrt,  should  arrange  now  his  forces  for  the  next  Fair.  Let  the  pub- 
lic have  the  premium  list  as  soon  as  possible;  so  that  the  young  people,  at  least, 
may  go  to  work.  The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  it  has  always  come  out  too 
late.     The  harder  the  times  are   the  harder  we  must  ail  work  to  make  them  better. 


Dr.  0.  A.  Crexshaw  announces  in  this  number  of  the  Planter  that  he  desires 
to  dispose  of  his  Berkshires,  and  offers  them  at  very  low  prices.  We  have  seen 
the  Doctor's  pigs,  and  can  say  that  they  are  as  flue-looking  pigs  as  can  be  found 
in  the  State.  The  Doctor  is  well  known  to  the  stock- raisers  and  farmers  of  the 
State,  not  only  as  a  prominent  breeder  of  Berkshires,  but  of  Jersey  cattle.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  publish  his  experience  in  the  dairy  business. 


The  Baltimore  Herald  has  a  column  of  editorial  on  the  fertilizer  made  by 
R.  W.  L.  Rasix  &  Co.,  of  that  city.  We  have  only  room  to  copy  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

"  The  machine  is  driven  by  an  engine  of  100-horse  power,  and  in  addition  to 
the  mill  and  buildings  described,  there  is  a  stone  storage  warehouse  capable  of 
storing  some  4,000  tons  of  manufactured  fertilizer,  also  warehouse  32x176  for 
storage  of  bone  and  orher  unmanufactured  materials.  Stone  stable  for  six  pow- 
erful mules,  and  also  a  bag  and  chemical  room  adjoining,  constructed  of  stone 
with  slate  roofing,  two  stories  high,  36x18  feet.  The  ground  covered  by  this  fac- 
tory is  473  feet  by  200  feet,  whilst  the  spaciousness  of  the  whole  outlines  is  but 
sufficient  for  the  vim  and  enterprise  which  drives  this  grand  and  completely  or- 
ganized force,  to  turn  out  a  fertilizer  which  is  compounded  with  an  accuracy  and 
precision  that  shall  maiie  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  grow  where  but  a  meagre  crop  was  raised  in  previous  seasons.  Those 
who  use  this  fertilizer  may  expect  to  see  in  their  harvest  they  have  not  labored 
in  vain." 


THIE 


This  journal  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors not  found  in  connection  with  any  other  publica- 
tion of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  discusses,  with  free- 
dom, all  questions  of  importance  to  the  Southern  country; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  Southern  agriculture, 
but  of  Southern  opinion.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  it 
of  absolute  value  to  all  of  its  readers. 

$2  PER  ANNUM,  (postage  prepaid.) 
Clubs  of  Five  or  more,       -       -       -        $1.75 
Single  Copy,  -  -       -       -    20  cents. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
good  offices  in  running  up  our  circulation.  The  larger  the 
figure  it  reaches  the  more  reading  matter  we  are  able  to 
furnish. 


AND    YOU    WILL 
REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


IJ 

HAVE    NO    OTHER. 
CHEAPEST  PLOW  MADE. 


^S|^^^^^^a 


Unequaled  in  every  essential  of  Strength.  Durability.  Ease  of  Draft.  Ea=!e  to 
Plowman.     Perfect  Pulverization  of  the  Soil.  Complete  Burial  of  Weeds.  Grass 
&c.     Simplicity  of  Construction.  Entire  Freedom  from  Chokino-.  '         **' 

Wherever  tested  bv  the  side  of  any  other,  they  are  pronounced  the  BEST 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.  They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  Sandy.  Clay  and 
Hard  Land,  in  Sod.  Stubble  or  Weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  with  Less  Draucht 
than  any  Plow  in  use.  and  without  Choking.  ° 

THEY  LEAVE  NO  UNTURNED  SOIL. 

Making  some  fifteen  different  numbers,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  size 
wanted.  If  you  want  a  Plow  that  pulls  easy  to  the  team,  works  easy  to  the  plow- 
man, does  its  work  well,  covers  up  all  vegetation,  and''does  not'choke.  get  a 
Watt  Plow.  ' 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  these  Plows  on  the  strength  of  what  we  or  others  say 
of  them.  We  only  ask  a  trial.  Test  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they  do  not 
do  what  we  claim,  return  at  our  expense,  and  price  will  be  refunded.  We  warn 
you  not  to  be  deceived  by  Plows  claiming  to  be  an  improrement  on  the  Watt 
Plow.  Get  none  but  the  Watt,  each  of  which  has  our  firm-name  and  trade- mark 
branded  on  the  beam.  The  attention  of  those  who  have  used  our  Plows  is  called 
to  our  new  sizes,  recently  constructed. 

In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  this  Plow  all 
parties  are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this 
TRADE  MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Stand- 
ards  have  it.     All   without  it  are  Spurious,  and 
,   .jN^"  are  made  and  used  in  violation  of  law.     All  genu- 
^\P^     ine  are  warranted. 

WATT  &  CALL,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

1518  and  1520  Franklin  Street, 

EICHMOXD.  VA. 


2,'!'  Fashionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
O  name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co., 
Dec-ly       Nassau,  N.  Y. 

^^  Elegaxt  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
/*'?j!name,  10c.     20  Fine  Scroll  Cards. 
20  styes,  lOc,  post-paid. 
Dec-U        J.  B.  HusTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS!  FERTILISERS! 

■^  e  have  a  fine  line  of  specialties  for 
the  Southern  trade.  We  can  fill  all 
seed  orders  from  our  Southern  friends 
for  new  crop  after  October  1st.  Prompt 
shipments  of  fertilizers  and  seeds.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Circulars. 
CHARLES  J.  WESTALL. 

Nov-6t  88  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


BEIamEONT 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847.  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action,  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre- 
sentative  stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866, 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  bj  war  of  horse  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percberon  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  she  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
rons  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion.  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in.  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns  of  popular  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
pointment in  breeding  from  them.  Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  with  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  know  to  be 
what  they  are  represented. 

Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,   Belmont  Stock  Farm, 

near  Chai'lottesville,  Virginia. 

jan — ly 


Peruvian  Guano  Guaranteed. 

Bv  this  Brand  is  desiguaied  1-ure  and  Genuine  Peruvian 

QliailO  io  which  the  lumps  have  been  crushed,  stones  i  wheu  found) 
and  all  otb'er  impurities,  removed  :— it  is,  threfore,  sold  in  purer  con- 
dition than  when  landed  from  Peru. 

Put  up  in  bags  of  200  pouud:>  each,  on  which  the  dunJOJlieed- 
analysis  '=  printed,  and  the  retail  price  per  ton  of  2,0UU  pounds 
clearlv  marked. 

The  retail  price  is  fixed  accordiug  to  ihe  analysis,  at  the  following  rates,  which 
are  considerably  below  those  adopted  by  Inspectors  of  Fertilizers  in  this  country, 
orthe  trade  in  Europe,  thus  making  the  Guaranteed  Peruvian  Guano  the  cheap- 
est Fertilizer  in  the  world. 

For  Ammonia  ITJc.  per  pound. 

"    Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 10c.  " 

"    Reverted         '•  "    f^c.  '• 

"    Insoluble        "  " '^c. 

"    Potash  ' as  Sulphate) Tic.        '' 

NoxE  GEXCiXE  unless  put  up  as  above  and  bearing  the  following  Trade  Mark 

of  the  undersigned.   Peruvian  Government   Agents  in  New  York,   and  Iiead 

oI'ViANS'^l  Seals — on   which   the    Monogram   of  the   Trade  Mark  is 

p^Ksi ^^I'ii    stamped— attached  to  the   extremities   of  the   twine  with 

(SL    )~TjT<  P\  ^    which  the  mouth  of  the   bag   is   sewn,  to   guard   against 
vA-  ►^"H  ^  LfOy      adulteration. 

GlV-^^1-— — -^'cn         ^'  ^  specimen  of  Analysis  and  Price  of  Peruvian  Guano 
^RANTE^''      Guaranteed,  we  give  those  of  two  cargoes,  now  on  sale, 
respectivelv  designated  A  and  B. 

'  CARGO  A.     PRICE  MARKED  .?56. 

Ammonia (3.80  percent $23  80 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.80        "       ...:..     7  60 

Reverted         "  "     11.50        "       18  40 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid 15.30        '' 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.00        "       120 

Potassa 3.70        "       5  55 

Estimated  Retail  Price ....-$5'5  55 

The  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  is  879.40  per  ton.  at  the  rates  lately 
adopted  for  valuing  fertilizing  ingredients,  by  Hon  Thomas  P.  Janes.  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  State  Inspector,  Prof  \N  m.  I 
Land.  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  are  as  follows  : 

For  Ammonia 18ic.  per  pound. 

■•   Available  Phos.  Acid,  (Soluble  and  Reverted) loAc. 

'•   Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 4^c.       " 

'•   Potassa 6}c.       " 

Thus,  the  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  is  ftilly  42  j>er  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  sellina price,  $56  per  ton. 

CARGO  B.     PRICE  MARKED  $70. 

Ammonia 11-50  percent $40  2o 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 5.40       ••        IC  80 

Reverted         ■■  '•    10.00       ''        16  00 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid 15.40       *' 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 1.70       "        68 

Potassa 2.30       "        S  io 

Estimated  Retail  Price •••^'1  1.8 

According  to  the  rates  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Georgia,  al- 
ready referred  to.  the  commercial  value  of  this  Guano  is  -$93.83  per  ton.  conse- 
quently.  oi  per  cent,  above  our  seUingpiice.  ^70  per  ton. 

We  'invite  Agriculturists  to  test  the  value  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  by  oar 
Standard,  and  tc  compare  the  result  with  their  selling  prices. 

Liberal  Oiscoxint  Allo-wed  to  Dealei-s. 
For  funher  information.  Circulars,  xc.  apply  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

6m—  Agents  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  No.  63  Pine  Street,  N.  Y. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

SAMPLK    CA-RDS 

Are  now  ready  for  mailing.     Our  assortment  embraces 

TWENTY-FOUR  PATTERNS. 

Merchant§Niesirincr  samples,  ■vrill  please  address. 

CHARLGTTESFILE  WOOLEN  MILLS.  c^i^yicHesz^iiie,  Va. 

Premium  Chester 
White,  Berkshire  and 
Es^ex  Pigs,  bred  and 
for  sale  by  George  B. 
Hickman. 
Also  Fancy  Poultry. 

West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter County,  Penn. 


Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep — ly 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


KicHMOXD,  Fa.,  June  1,  1877. 


On  and  after  SUXDAY,  Jnne  3, 187 

31  AIL. 

Leave  Bichmond 8:4-5  A.  >L 

Arrive  al  Louisa 11^%  A.  M. 

Arrive  Hi  GordonsTllle. .  ]±30  P.  JL 
Arrive  at  Washingtou.. .  6:(»0  P.  M. 
ArriveatCharJoTtesviJle.  1:25  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Lynchburg orfW  P.  M. 

Arrive  al  Staunton 3:^1  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  <ioshen 5:08  P.  M. 


,  passenger  trains  will  run  as  lollows : 
ExPEEss.  Matl. 

Arrive  at  Millboro' 5r>9  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Covington 6:65  P.M. 

Arrive  at  White  .Suljihur.  8:15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Hinton ll:2'l  P.  3f. 

Arrive  at  KauawhafalL-.  3:30  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Charleston 6:0-5  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Huntington...  9:00  A.  M. 


8:45  P.  M. 
11A5  P.  >L 
12:00  P   M. 

7:3-5  A.  M. 
12:50  A.  3L 
10:50  A.  M. 

2»0A.M. 

4>38  A.  M. 


Express 
5:00  A.  M 
650  A.  M 
7:40  A.  M 
9-..35  A.  M 
12:40  P.  M 
2:42  P.  M 
.5KK)  P.  M 


Arrive  at  Cincinnati 6:00  A.  M 


Accommodation  train  leaves  Richmond  daily  ^except  Sunday;  at  4:00  P.  M.,  and  arrives  at  Gor- 
doDsville  at  7:4o  P.  M.,  making  connection  with  train  for  Washington. 

Mail  train  between  Richmond  and  Hinton  mn<  daily  (except  Sunday) ;  between  Hinton  and 
Honlington  runs  daily,  stopping  at  all  regular  stations. 

Express  train  runs  daUy,  stopping  at  Hanover,  Junction,  Jfoel's,  Trevillian's,  Lontsa,  Gordons- 
Tille,  Charlottesville,  Staonton,  Goshen,  31iUboro',  Covington,  and  all  regular  stations  west  of 
Covington. 

Mail  and  express  trains  connect  at  Gordonsville  for  Washington  and  the  North,  and  at  Char- 
lottesville for  Lynchburg  and  the  South. 

Express  train  connects  at  Cincinnati  with  trunk  lines  for  all  jjoints  in  the  West,  Northwest 
Southwest,  and  at  Richmond  with  the  Richmond  and  I>anville,  and  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
trains  for  all  points  Soaib. 

Seeping-«aT8  ran  on  night  trains. 

Mail  train  arrives  at  Richmond  ato:-?0  P.  31. 

Express  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  ^-M  A.  M, 

Accommodation  train  arrives  at  Richmond  at  8:45  A.  M. 

Through  tickets  sold  and  baggage  checked  to  all  princiial  jwints. 
For  rates,  information,  4*^  applj"  at  Company's  offices,  and  836  3Iain  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

COJTWAY  E.  HOWARD. 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
W.  M.  S.  DUXX, 
Ang-tf ^ Engineer  and  .SuperinteBdent. 

•SiHORTMORIV 

THOROUGHBRED  BULL  CALF 

A  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf  of  the  best  strain. 
mh — tf  Apply  to  Proprietor  of  Plaivter. 


Prepared  Agricultural  Lime 


FOR  THE 


A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best  I 
It  Prevents  Smut ! 

have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  of  Smut  where  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

When  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  COStinq 

four  times  as  much 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Va.,  and  from  various  sections  of  North  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  other  costly  fertilizers  for  Wheat. 
^  Jno.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Piamers  National  Bank,  has 
been  using  it  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  is  so 
well  pleased  .vitb  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on  the  various 
grasses,  that  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fell  in  preference  to 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing  an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  particle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  612  per  ton  cash. 

^g="  Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat. 

1^®="  Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 
last  crops  of  wheat. 

A.   S-.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 

AGENTS. — N.  M.  Tanner.  Petersburg ;  Warren  Paulett  &  Co., 
Farmville,  Va.;  Moon  ct  Bro.,  Scottsville,  Va.:  R.  T.  Knox  .t  Bro., 
Fredericksburg.  A^a.:  J.  M.  Norvell,  New  Canton,  Va.:  Acree  & 
Walker.  Walkerton,  Va.;  Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Aug — tf 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

— AND— 

For  Sale  at  the  College  Farm. 

The  Swine  are  bred  directly  from  recent  importations,  and  from  the  stock  of 
Maj.  J.  T.  Cowan,  and  A.  M.  Bowman.  Esq.  At  the  head  of  the  Shorthorn  herd 
is  the  Bates  Bull.  Raleigh,  bred  by  Maj.  Cowan;  sire  and  dam  both  bred  by 
Abram  Renick.  of  Kentucky,  and  both  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  family. 
This  Bull  is  believed  to  be  equal  in  breeding  and  quality  to  any  in  the  State. 
The  cows  are  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  William  A.  Stuart,  George  W.  Palmer, 
aud  John  T.  Cowan,  and  are  animals  of  good  pedigrees  and  excellent  qualities. 
Stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  farmers  to  obtain 
them.     Corresponde^ice  invited. 

Address  Col.  NORBORNE  BERKELEY 

July — tf  Blacksbur?.  Montgomery  County.  V'a. 


m- 


WALNUT  GROVE  FARM. 


THOROUGHBRED  AND  GRADE  JERSEY  CATTLE,  BERKSHIRE, 
ESSEX  and  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE, 

SOUTHDOWX  SHEEP,  from  the  best  iraportations — Ewes  in  lamb 
to  rams  bred  by  Mr.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  and  imported  '"Royal  Man- 
cbetter  2nd,"'  bred  and  used  by  Lord  Walsingham,  England. 

Walnut  Grove  stock  received  its  share  of  Premiums  at  the  different 
State  Fairs  this  fall. 

Prices  moderate.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

G.  JTLIAX  PRATT, 

iu-tf  Waynesboro'  Va. 

"DERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE.  .  iJlilIV  i  IH  -  liY. 

I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pig?  of  I        J^p    F     DA-VISON 

different  ages  and  two  Berkshire  Boars  .^^  ^,^^;^  ^[^^^^_  h^x^^^.x,  7th  and  8th. 
twelve  months  old,  for  sale.  Prices  ^^^^^  j^.^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  p^ 
moderate.     AdQre.ss  -.r  ■  ,i„  f„ 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD.  '^-  , ,  •'i'i'-^m^i,. 

oct^tf                      Richmond.  Va.      .  TROTTING  A"  HARNESS  HORSES 
• i      JERSEY  CATTLE  I  herd  register), 


PURE   BRED  '  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  '''z::::^^^e'^ 

Cotsa^ii:i  anb  Southc^ou^n  Sheep  ^    .CAMPBELL BROWN, 

^  Spring  Hill,  Maury  CO..  lenn. 

AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  sen— Iv 


For  sale  at  "CLIXCHD  ALE,"  Bean's  Station    ena^^T?  a  W-ek  to  A^'-^nts.  Samples  tree 
Grainger  eountv.Tenn.  V'-''-^e«  V  '  '    P.   O.  YICKERY,  Augusta,  Me 

jan-ly  '        J.  T.  i  VT.  S.  SHTELD.S.      I      sepl— 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1878. 


Will  be  distributed  to  PURCHASERS  OF  PIGS  from  me  during 
1878,  as  follows: 

^25  for  the  1st ;  $15  for  the  2nd  ;  $10  for  the  8rd ;  Provided  five 
Pigs  are  exhibited  at  the 

Premiums  to  be  awarded  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Va. 
State  Fair  at  Richmond.     The  age  of  the  pigs  to  be  considered. 

40  Pigs,  4  months  old,  now  ready  for  shipment.     Price  $15. 

20  Pigs,  4  months  old,  from  Imported  Stock.     Price  $20. 

10  Pigs,  from  Imported  Premium  Sows  and  Boars.     Price 


F'C^IE^    fit  ATiEI- 

Wishing  to  discontinue  the  breeding  of  Essex  Hogs,  I  offer  for 
sale  my  Premium  Essex  Herd,  consisting  of  one  Boar  and  four 
Sows — supposed  to  be  in  pigs — for  $250. 

They  can't  be  excelled  in  the  South.     Correspondence  solicited. 

A.  R.  VENABLE,  Jr. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 


STARi^    ^IbRAND" 


FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  ordering  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop,  we  beg 
to  announce  to  our  friends  that  we  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Pacific  Guano, 
and  will  confine  our  business  in  Fertilizers  to  the  sale  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, viz  : 

COMPLETE 

TOBACCO    MANURE. 

COMPLETE 

WHEAT    MANURE. 

PURE 

FLOUR    OF    RAW  BONE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  us  tha 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  policy  and 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 

We  also  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 

No.    1    PERUYIAN   GUANO, 

Potash,  Ground    Plaster,  and  other   Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  offer  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  : 

1322  CARY  STREET,  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 

38  SYCAMORE  STREET,  .        PETERSBURG,  VA. 


(Rose  of  ISharoibJ. 

Breeders  of  high-bred  Short-horns  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  this  magnificent  young  bull  at  twenty-five  dollars 
a  calf.  Good  care  taken  of  cows  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
month ;  but  all  risks  entirely  with  the  owner, 

I  have  a  constant  apprehension,  that  some  Kentucky  man  will 
offer  a  price  for  this  animal  which  we  cannot  decline.     Address 

Farmer,  Virginia  A.  &  M.  C.  Farm, 
feb — tf  JSlacksbur^f  Virginia, 


For  Sale. 


My  breeding  stock  consists,  in  part,  of  Imported  Berkshires  selected 
from  some  of  tiie  best  families  of  Berkshires  bred  in  England — families 
noted  as  large  prize-wiuuei's ;  the  balance,  except  two  voung  Sows 
bred  by  myself,  are  out  of  Imperial  stock  of  good  pedigree.  Sallie 
Wanderer  II  and  Young  Liverpool  III  were  bred  by  Russell  Swanwick, 
England,  and  imported  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Pennsylvania,  in  1876. 
The  Sow  is  out  of  Othello's  Sallie,  and  sired  by  Wanderer  II ;  the  Boar 
out  of  Sallie  VIII,  and  sired  by  Young  Liverpool,  and  he  by  Othello — 
g.  dam  Sallie  VI  (^Lady  Liverpool).  Hesperian  Major  II,  bred  by  B. 
St.  John  Ackers,  England,  who  exported  him,  with  others,  in  187(5,  to 
Philadelphia  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  live  stock. 
He  and  others  of  this  exportation  were  bought  by  Messrs.  Benson  & 
Burpee,  Philadelphia.  They  assured  me  that  this  Pig  was  the  best  one 
of  the  litter,  dam  Snowdrop,  sire  Hesperian  Major.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Cooper,  in  his  Catalogue  for  1876,  says  :  "  Othello's  Sallie  is  one  of  the 
best  Sallie  Sows  living ;  and,  as  a  breeder,  has  but  a  few  equals.  She 
stands  amongst  the  first  in  my  herd ;  that  'Othello  took  first  prize  at 
Gloucester — the  only  time  he  has  ever  been  shown  ; '  that  'his  pigs  have, 
for  years,  won  any  number  of  prizes  at  the  leading  shows  in  England, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  Pig  should,  die.' "  He  also  says  of  the  g. 
dam  of  Young  Liverpool  III :  "Sallie  VI  (L.  L.)  is  well-known 
amongst  the  English  breeders ;  has  won  more  prizes  and  bred  more 
prize-animals  than  any  other  Sow  in  the  Kingdom."  Messrs.  Benson  & 
Purpee,  in  their  Discriptive  Catalogue,  say :  "Besides  the  Collier,  we 
purchased  two  very  fine  Boar  Pigs  and  two  Sow  Pigs — all  imported  and 
out  of  Snowdrop,  by  Hesperian  Major.  These  Pigs  are  perfect  beau- 
ties, and  promise  to  make  show  hogs  of  rare  merit  and  very  uniform  ex- 
cellence. Their  sire,  Hesperian  Major,  is  one  of  the  finest  Boars  in 
England,  and  was  bred  by  Heber  Humphrey,  Esq.  He  was  purchased 
for  the  Prinkuash  Herd  when  eight  weeks  old  at  a  cost  of  fifty  guineas." 
They  also  mention  seventeen  premiums,  and  reserve  numbers,  that  Snow- 
drop, her  sister  and  brother  won  in  England  in  1876  up  to  July  of  that 
year.  The  diflerent  families  of  my  Imperial  Berkshires  are  noted  as 
having  been  large  prize-winners. 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  pair  of  Pigs  from  four  to  seven  months  old,  and 
also  several  Winter  and  Spring  liUers  that  will  be  ready  for  shipping 
during  the  early  Spring  and  Summer  months.  I  will  ship  none  but  good 
pigs  ;  all  others  will  be  turned  into  pork. 

Pedigrees  and  other  information  given  when  requested. 

Prices  moderate.     Orders  solicited. 

Address 

T.  T.  GORSUCH, 

Ap — tf  Glencoe,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md, 


SOUTHERN 

AKRICUTIRAL  .WLEIIEM  \1  AREHOISE 


^IVI> 


so:siETHi:srG  :srET\^. 


A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Corn.  Cotton,  Tobac- 
co, or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received 
the  fii'st  premium,  at  45  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 

The  car  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  width  from  15  inches  to  4  feet,  or  any  depth 
from  i  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  on 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men. 


We  are  agents  for  the  following  first  premium  Machinery  : 
Gaar,  Scott  i:  Go's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines.  Grand  Centen- 
nial Gold  Medal  Separators.  Mounted  and  Down  Powers.  .Saw  Mills,  &e.  ;  D. 
M.  Osborne  &  Go's  Celebrated  Reapers,  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters^ 
the  only  successful  self-binder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Chilled  Plows, 
ice.  and  have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved 
implements  and  machinery.  Our  stock  of  Machinery  has  thus  far  met  the  ap- 
proval ol  the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South.  We  shall  keep 
the  most  improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Sole  Agants 
for  Virginia  for  Andrew  Coe's  Fertilizers.  Call  and  see  us,  it  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell 
at  a  verv  small  margin  from  cost. 

N.  U.  MOTT  &  CO, 

mh  141'S  Main   Sfre'^t.  Bichmond,    Va. 

BRONZE    TURKEYS. 


CHOICE  BIRDS  of  most  brilliant  plumage  from  PREMIOI 
STOCK.  Also,  a  lot  of  beautiful  X.  F.  SPANISH  FOWLS  (the 
hardiest  of  fowls). 

Send  for  mv  new  Catalogue  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A.  M.  BO\VMAN,  . 

fcb — It  ^^  ayiiesbolu,  Va. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  iu 

.A. s 3^ i  o  11. 1 1 ii Df  «,  1    Itn  x^loTTi  e  ixts, 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
WATT  PLOWS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  USE. 

First  Premiums  on  Two-,  Three-  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair.  First  Premiums  on  One-.  Three-  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  last  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
Fifth  successive  year  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there.  First  Premiums 
on  One-  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon.  N.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One-  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta  Ga., 
Orangeburg  and  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

The  Improved  WATT  PLOWS  are  superior  in  every  essential  point  of  Strength, 
Durability,  Ease  of  Draft,  Ease  to  Plowman,  Perfect  Pulverization  of  the  Soil, 
Complete  Burial  of  Weeds  and  Trash,  Simplicity  of  Construction,  Entire  Free- 
dom from  Choking. 

They  are'  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  hard  land  :  in  sod,  stubble,  or 
weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

LESS  DRAUGHT  THAN  ANY  PLOW  IN  USE. 

They  will  plow  an  acre  of  land  with  less  cost — less  labor  to  man  and  team,  pul- 
verize it  more  thoroughly,  leave  it  in  better  condition,  and  it  will  bring  a  better 
crop,  consequently,  than  any  of  the  plows  in  general  use. 

To  Convince  yovirself  of  this,  Try  Them. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  these  Plows  on  the  strength  of  what  we  or  others 
say  of  them.  We  only  ask  a  trial.  Test  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they 
do  not  do  what  we  claim,  return  at  our  expense,  and  price  will  be  refunded. 


THE  ONE-HORSE  WATT, 

The  best  Combined  Turning  and  Culti- 
vating PLOW.  Meeting  all  the  wants 
of  the  Planter  for  the  preparation  of 
the  land  and  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
without  the  use  of  any  other  implement, 
and  without  the  complications  of  useless 
attachments.  Especially  adapted  to 
the  Corn-Grower;  Equally  adapted  to 
the  Tobacco-Grower;  Invaluable  to 
the  Gardener.  Particularly  adapted  to 
the  Cotton  Planter.  B@"  We  have  now 
ready  as  an  attachment  for  all  our  one-horse  plows,  A  SOLID  STEEL  SWEEP, 
of  a  very  beautiful  pattern,  for  eradicating  weeds  and  the  surface  cultivation  of 
Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Vegetables. 

Made  of  best  quality  of  steel,  highly  polished.  Four 
sizes,  14,  16,  18  and  20  inch.  With  this  and  the  vari- 
ous other  attachments,  these  Plows  are  the  Best  Cobx 
and  CoTToy  Plows  ix  L'se. 

Making  some  fifteen  different  numbers,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  plows  of  any  size,  right  or  left  hand. 

Malta  Double  Shovel  Plows,  extra  shovels.  Bull 
Tongue  and  Coulters  for  same.    Stehley  Irox  Harrow 
and  Roller.     Coulters,    Cultivators,  various    styles. 
Drills.    Gleaxers,    Corx  and  Cob  Mills. 


Corn  Planters,  Seed 
Corn  Shellers,    Straw  Cutvers, 
Grain  Cradles,  and  every  article  used  on  the  farm  furnished,  at  lowest  prices. 
Catalogues  and  price-list  sent  to  any  address.     Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  Plows  all  par- 
ties are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this 
TRADE  MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Spurious,  and  are  made  and 
used  in  violation  of  law.     All  genuine  are  warranted. 


.VAT'^, 


"^^Oc^^ 


ap — 


Watt  &  Call, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


HARD  TIMES  MADE  EASY  BY  PURCHASING  YOUR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAN  EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE   WEARING    OF    FIG-LEATES. 


Black  Gros-Grain  Silks  at  $1  worth  $1  25,  at  $1.10  worth  $1.35,  at  $1.25 

worth  SI. 50,  at  81.35  worth  $1.75,  at  $1.50  worth  $2. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  $1.25.,  and  $1.35  per  yard — the 

cheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c.,  and  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plaid  Silks  at  75,  85c.,  and  $1 — much  below  regular  prices. 
Black  Alpacas  at  16?,  20,  25c.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  $1,  and  $1.25 — the  best 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Alpacas  at  16i,  20  and  25c.  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c. 

per  vard. 
Wash  Poplins  at  6^  8i  10  and  12^c.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  12*,  15,  16tc.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  10  and  12^c.  per  yard  worth  12}  and  16fc. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  l'2hc.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16ic. 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

New  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  6}  and  8Jc.  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambrics  at  10, 12?  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c.  per  yard  worth  10  and  12^c. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12},  15,  16f,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — the  cheapest 

ever  seen. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  16sc.  worth  20c.  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  35c. 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12},  15,  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  12},  and  16|c.  per  yard  worth  12},  16  and  20c. 

p&r  yard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8J,  10,  12},  15,  16i,  20,  22  and  25c.  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Ducii  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c.  per  yard  worth  30c. 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  18c.  par  yard  worth  25c. 
Full-width  Pillow-Case  Cotton  at  12}c.  worth  15c.  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as   Wam- 

sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf  1017  and  1019  J/ai/i  Street,  Rkhmond,Ya. 


STEHLEY'S 


IROM  HARROW  AND  ROLLER. 


This  is   a   triangular  Wrought-Iron  Harrow  in  combination  with  a 

four-section  cast-iron  roller. 

The  invention  embraces  three  implements. 

1st.  As  a  cutting  harrow  the  teeth  can  be  made  of  any  depth,  as  they 
are  clamped  so  as  "to  be  removed  or  changed  in  a  few  moments. 

2nd.  Asa  smoothing  or  grass-seed  harrow  it  has  no  equal,  haying 
the  roller  attachment,  which  is  of  great  value.  The  harrow  being  hing- 
ed in  the  centre,  adapts  itself  to  any  inequality  of  the  surface  ;  as  each 
half,  with  the  two  corresponding  sections  of  the  roller,  act  independently 
of  the  other. '  In  harrowing  grass  seed  on  wheat  surface,  the  roller  re- 
places the  wheat  which  has  been  distributed,  and  covers  the  grass  seed 
at  the  same  time.  The  harrow  can  be  changed  from  a  cutting  to  a 
smoothing  harrow  in  a  few  moments  by  putting  the  teeth  (which  are  the 
best  steel )  in  the  rearward  slots. 

3rd  As  combined  it  is  a  superior  implement,  for  being  madeen- 
tirelv  of  iron,  it  is  almost  imperishable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Rolling 
after  harrowing  performs  one  of  the  most  important  functions  in  pre- 
paring a  good  %ed  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  Rolling  after  seed- 
ing efiects  a  purpose  equallv  important,  as  the  roller  brings  finely  pul- 
venzed  soil  in  contact  with  the  seed,  rendering  germination  certain  and 
rapid.  Land  seeded  down  to  meadow  is  made  level  and  in  admirable 
shape  for  the  mower  and  horse  rake.  In  season  of  drouth,  laud  that 
has  been  thoroughly  rolled  will  suffer  far  less  than  that  of  the  same 
quality  unrolled,  forit  better  resists  evaporation.  The  roller  can  be  de- 
tached and  the  harrow  used  without. 

Lastly.  The  work  of  the  harrow  and  roller  saves  the  farmer  the  cost 
of  roller,  team,  driver,  and  time  consumed  by  them  in  every  operation. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  prices  so  low  that  all  may  buy, 
giving  a  first-class  Harrow  and  Cast-iron  Roller  for  SSo.OO,  which  is 
less  than  the  price  of  any  Iron  Roller  now  in  the  market. 

Sold  by  WATT  &  CALL, 

Richmond,  Va» 


TO  THE  FARIERS  OF  fIRGlNlll. 


Richmond,   February,   1878. 

I  am  now  making  a  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER  composed  of  Boke 
Meal,  Powdered  Fish  and  Potash.  I  grind  the  bones  at  my  own 
mill  in  Richmond,  and  prepare  the  Fish  at  my  factory  at  Hampton 
(where  the  fish  are  caught)  into  a  PURE  DRY  GUAXO.  This  fer- 
tilizer is  prepared  under  my  own  supervision.  I  use  >'0  acids,  as  the 
ground  bones  need  none ;  the  moisture  and  heat  in  the  atmosphere  is 
suflacient  when  bones  are  ground  fine.  It  has  been  proven  by  practical 
use,  for  the  past  two  seasons,  that  this  is  the  best  Fertilizer  that  has  been 
on  the  market  since  the  days  of  the  Old  Peruvian  Guano.  The  Fish 
contains  from  11  to  13  per  cent,  of  ammonia  ;  it  aids  in  making  the 
bones  soluble.  It  is  composed  of  1000  pounds  pure  bone  meal,  700 
pounds  fish  guano,  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash  (36  per  cent,  pure 
potash ),  100  pounds  soda,  100  pounds  plaster. 

I  will  be  able  to  furnish  this  rich  compound  at  forty  dollars  (S40) 
per  ton,  delivered  at  any  Depot  or  Basin  Bank  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 
I  recommend  it  to  the  farmers  with  perfect  confidence  as  being  the  best  ; 
it  is  good  for  Wheat,  Corn,  Tobacco,  and  all  Vegetable  Crops. 

I  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  orders  early  so  as  to  secure  the  delivery 
of  the  Fertilizer  in  good  time.  Yours  truly, 

FRAXKLIX  STEARNS. 

mh— 3m Xo.  15.  loth  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

WALKUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM, 

Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Poland -China, 
Essex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish, 
White  Leghorns.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  bv  no  one. 

I  have  jast  added  to  my  stock  a  flock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.  C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store, 

jan — ly  Spottsylvania    county.  Virginia. 


f  lioroiigWred  BerksMres, 

PEDIGREES  GIVEN. 

To  reduce  stock,  1  will  sell  16  Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  bred  direct 
from  imported  stock,  at  $10  each. 

C.  G.  ASHBURNER. 

Iiichnond,Va. 

English  Ferrets,  $3  each.  Jan— tf 


JOHlSr     B.      RUSSELL, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf. 
Importers'  agent  for  sale  of 

ORCHILLA  GUANO, 

A  TRUE  BIRD   GUANO, 

and 

ti3:e    best    fertilizei^   eoi^ 

PEANUTS.    CORN    AND    POTATOES. 


mh-or 


BBED  PURELY  FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK. 
My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Yirg:inia  for  eight  years, 
are  thoroughly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  tond  ot 
weeds,  brush,  briers,  xc,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  ot  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  such  land,  they  prove  invaluable,  ihey  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eisht  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fane  as  silK. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Irairs 
where  thev  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  'imported  trom  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  ot 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class.  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  ajower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Address.  P.  S.  FUL.Mi.ii, 
Importer  and  "Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills.  Appomattox  Lo., 
Ya.  Please  state  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  FartJier.    dec-lv 

GARDEN  SEED. 

TO   MERCHANTS,   TRUCKERS.  AND  FARMERS 
I  have  iust  received  mv  fresh  supplv  of  SEEDS,  and  am  now  ready 
for  orders  bv  mail,  or  otherwise,  at    retail  or  vrhole.^ale.     Catalogues 
furnished  on  application.     Tobacco  Seeds:  Yellowy  Pryor,  Big  Fred- 
erick, One  and  All,  Oronoko,  White  Stem.  ^'"-^.^^J'lp^j^j^j'j^jj 

successor  in  Garden  Seeds  to  Allison  cV:  Addison 
mh-Sm Richmond.  ^  a. 

ORCHARD 

GRASS  SEED. 

FOR  S,A.LE. 

SEVEN  HUXDRED  BUSHELS  OF 

PCRE  QRCHIED    CaiSS  SEID, 

Inquire  of  A.  K.   PHILLIPS  &  CO., 

jjqIj  Fredericksburg,  V  a. 


SEEDS. 

Flower.  Field  and  Garden.  Fresh 
quality.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

AUGUST  ROLKER  &  SONS, 
44  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

mh — C)  in  OS 

2,500,000  Strawberry,  Raspber- 
ry, Blackberry,  Currants, 
GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

PEACH  TREES,  &c. 
The  best  of  stock  ;  some  prices  on 
page  438  November  number,  1877  ; 
special  rates  on  large  quantities.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  free ;  send  for  one. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
fe  ^foorei^town.  New  Jersey. 


1'   ii-:MIs,     U  eoDr  _ 

tains  C'lnred  plaie,  500  emrrnHntrsI 

prices  and  directions  for  plantinj;  ovit  1  ''00 

rsriofies  of  TrsctaWe  and  Flower  Sci-ds.  Plants.  Eoses  rtn. 

'"'      D.  M.  FEKEY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Hich, 

jari-4r- 

THOfiOUGHBBEO  STOCK 


I  atn  breeding 

DEVON     CATTLE.      LEICESTER, 

SOUTHDOWN     and      MERINO 

SHEEP.  POLAND-CHINA. 

BERKSHIRE   AND    ESSEX    PIGS. 

My  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  took  nianr  first 
premiums  at  Piedmont,  Lynchburg  andRieh- 
mcmd  Fairs.  All  bred  from  the  most  noted  and 
fashionable  strains  of  Prize  WinniDgstock.  Se- 
lected with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in^the 
United  States.  Send  for  price  list.  Address 
F.  AV.  CHILES. 

jan-lT  TolersTille.  C.  &  O.  R.  R..  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED  Shorthorn  and  Jersey 
(H.  R.)  Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Beikshire  Pigs  of  the  purest  and 
most  fashionable  strains  for  sale  at 
''Clinchdale,"  Bean's  Station,  Tennes- 
see, 
jan-ly      J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


Imperial  Egg  Food 


CTrade  Mark.) 

WiU   Make   Your   Hens   Lay, 

Winter  and  Summer,  sujiport  Fowls  during 
moulting,  keep  them  constantly  in  fine  condi- 
diton,  aud  increase  their  profit  100  per  cent. 
Half  of  the  chicks  die  annually.  This  makes 
bone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them. 
Packages  t-o  mix  with  oO  weight  ordinary  feed, 
50  cents;  larger  for  Si .00  and  §2.00.  Sent  pre- 
paid on  recei].>t  of  price.  Also  sold  by  Grocers, 
Feed  Stores,  etc. 

-LOCAL,  AGENTS  WAKTED.— 
C.  R-  ALLEX  i  CO.,  Box  103, 
Hakxpokd,  Cc>>"N. 
jan-lf. 

G.   DAAVSOW    COI,EM.%N*»    HERD 

OF  PURE-BRED 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

will,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  of  unequal  merit. 

Registered  Berkshires,  Shetland  Ponies,  South- 
dowii  Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  aud  Game  Chickens. 
COLIN   CAlI£RO:X,  Brickcrville,  Pa. 

ian-lvr. ^^ 

SEEDS. 

All  the  leading  and  most  desiraUe  kinds  of 

VEGETABLE^  FIELD 
FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Will  be  found  in  mv  new'priee  lists.  Mailed  free 
to  all. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

Broadway,  Cop.  ISih  Si,,.Nc'w  TopU. 

mh. — l!t        

FOR    SALE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.     Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furuished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  gUINBY, 
Loudoun  Stock  Farm, 
seyt-lY Aldie.  Li'udoun  c^'uuty.  Ya. 


BERKSHIRES   FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of 
Pigs,  Boars  6  Months  Old.  and  a  Few 
Brood  Sows.     Address 

DR.  0.  A  CRENSHAW, 
Aug  tf  Richmond,  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
sale,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Tborne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
will  conrince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Yirginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
m  ay — ly  Charlottesville,  Ya. 
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ney,  34ij  N.  Water  st.„Phila.  deal- 
ers in  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Produce. 
Furs,  &c. ,  Marking  Plates,  Tags, 
Price  Lists,  etc.,   on  application. 


ONE    THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Sire  Glexdale  Chief  (H.  R.  No.  45.) 
who  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Va. 
State  Fair  (in  the  two  year  old  class) 
for  1874. 

Dam,  Rosa  Monde  (H.  R.  No.  20). 

PRICE S25 

Also  a  fine  litter  of  THOROUGH- 
BRED BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  ready  for 
delivery.  PRICE,  $5  each. 

Two  Fine,  Young  Boars,  five  months 
old,  and  two  Sows,  seven  months  old, 
which  I  will  sell  at  corresponding 
prices. 

Box  and  Feed  for  journey  $1  extra. 
G.  B.  STACY, 
Amelia  Court-house  Va. 

mh— tf 

A  SOUTHERN  LADY  OF  EXPE- 
rience,  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  now  a  resident  of  New  York  City, 
WILL  MAKE  PURCHASE.s  of  all  kinds  of 
Dress  Goods,  Millinery,  Children's 
Wear,  Books,  Music  and  Musical  In- 
struments, (Pianos  a  specialty).  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  &c.,  ivithout  commission 
from  the  person  ordering.  Circulars, 
containing  full  particulars,  with  refer- 
ences of  the  highest  order,  sent  free,  on 
application  enclosing  .stamp.  Adrress 
Mrs.  HELEN  M.  DECKER, 
oct—  Box  5845  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Decker  is  a  widow  who  lost  her 
husband  in  the  Southern  Army.  We 
can  confidentlv  recommend  lier  to  our 


patrons. — L    R.   D. 

IMPROVED 


STOCK. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of  well-bred  pig  boars  and 
sows  will  be  sold  at  moderate  rates. 
0.  A.  CRENSHAW, 

Richmond,  Va. 
april — tf 


DEVON  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

That  splendid  bred ''Duke  of  Clifton," 
5  years  old,  gentle  and  kind;  can  be 
bought  cheap,  as  I  cannot  breed  to  him 
longer.  "Duke  of  Clifton"  has  taken  in 
the  last  4  years  over  8300  in  1st  prizes, 
and  is  the  best  Devon  bull  I  ever  saw. 
Any  one  wishing  such  an  animal  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  me. 

F-  W.    CHILES. 
Tolersville,  C.  &  0.  R.  E.,  Va. 

april— -St «___— 

FOI4  SALE. 
Two  Jersey  bulls,  sires  and  dams  reg- 
istered,  grade  Jersey   heifers  to   calve 
this  spring. 

B.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Alexandria,  Va. 
april— 2t 


Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Cattle, 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  by 

S.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly  C'ulpeper,  Va. 


AUCTION  SALE 

of    TEN    HIGH  BRED    TROTTING 

HORSES  in  Baltimore  February  20th. 
Can  be  examined  five  days  before  sale 
at  Conn's  Stable,  next  to  Academy  of 
Music.  They  are  Kentucky  bred  Mam- 
brinos,  Hambletonians  and  one  Black- 
wood.    Further  information  of 

B.  W.   WOODS  &  CO., 
Granstown  P.  0.,  Baltim   re  co.,  Md. 


FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER 
AND  FARMER. 

Knowing,  from  experience,  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  country  ladies 
labor  from  having  no  one  of  their  own 
sex  to  conduct  their  "shipping"  busi- 
ness, Mrs.  John  Wilkinson,  upon  her 
removal  to  Richmond,  offers  her  ser- 
vices in  that  connection.  Her  arrange- 
ments will  enable  her  to  make  cash 
purchases  of  shoes,  millinery  and  every 
description  of  dry  goods  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage :  and  all  articles  will  be  selected 
by  herself.  Special  attention  paid  to 
orders  for  suits  made  by  the  most  stylish 
and  fashionable  dress-makers.  The 
terms  are  a  commission  of  4  per  cent., 
and  cash  to  accompany  all  orders. 
Terms  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  specified  in 
Confidential  Circulars. 

Address 

Mrs.  JNO.  WILKINSON, 

308  east  Main  Street, 
Nov-tf Richmond,  Va. 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported    Stock.     Young  Stock 
For  Sale. 
Dec-lv 


(t\OCi  a  week  in  vourown  t 
kpDD  outdt  free.  H.  HAI 
laud,  ilaine. 


own.    Terras  ardS5 
A.LLETT  &  CO.,  Port- 
Jan-ly 


'our  name  printed  on  40   Mixed  Cards 
for  luc.    STEVENS  BROS.,  Northford.Conn 


THE 


REAPER  AND  MOWER. 

STRONG,  DUEABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 

Catalogues  furoished    od    application,  and   inquiries    cheerfully   an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  T.   PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

JRichmonJ,  Va. 


april — lyr 


LANDRETH'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Are  grown  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  Xew  Jersey, 

Virginia  and  "Wisconsin. 

ISOO  ^^.C-RES 

Owned,  occupied  and  cultivated  by  ourselves  are,  besides  as  many 
more  acres  under  contract. 

They  speak  their  own  praise  wherever  planted. 

Four  diplomas,  four  Medals,  and  three  Special  Prizes  awarded  our  ex- 
hibit at  the 

c  E  isr  T  E  isr  nsr  I  .a.Ij  . 
Landreth's  Rural  Register  and  Almanac,  containing  prices  and  muck 
valuable  information,  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  stamp. 
Wholesale  Trade  Prices  to  Dealers  on  application. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &.  SONS, 
21  and  23  S.  Sixth  Street,  PhHadelphia. 
april — 2t  


J.    M.    THORBURN    &    COS 

Seed  ITITarehouse 

15,  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK- 

On  application  we  send  free  of  charge  our  new  Catalogue  of 
VEGETAALE,  AGRICULTURAL,  FLOWER   and  TREE  SEEDS. 
Ahoj unpublished,  our  New  List  of  Gladiolus  and  other  Spring 
Bulbs,  containing  also  a  liit  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  etc. 

april— 5  m 


WATERWHEELS. 


THE  UNECUALLED  JAS.  lEFFEL  DCWJBLE 


TUBBINE  WAXER^WHEEL. 


PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 
SAW,  FLOUR  AKD  GEISI  MILLS. 


MACHUfE  HODSDED  MILL  GEARING.. 


SHAFTING,  PULLEYS  AND  HANGERS 


.  Of  Improved  Designs,  A  Specialty 


Address.  PQQLE  &  HUNT, 


mh — Ivr. 


2,500,0(l0f"^5S 


THE  WftR  IN  THE  EAST. 

or  the  coudict  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key is  the  LIVE  book  for  lite  agents. 
Has  700  octavo  pages,  100  engravings 
of  Battle  Scenes.  Fortresses.  Generals, 
etc.  Price  S3.  Terms  unequalled. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

H.  S.  GOUDSPEED  X  CO., 
fe — 5m    New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  0. 

^t^awbe^ry.  Easpber- 
k berry.  Cur- 
rants. Grapes.  Asparagus  PiOo:s.  Peach 
Trees,  etc.  100  SELECTED  VA- 
EIETIES.  Great  American  Straw- 
berries. Largest  and  best.  Berries  2 
ounces  each.  9  inches  around.  Bv 
mail,  10  for  $1 ;  100  for  ^5  ;  1,000  for 
$4Qi.  Wilson  Albany,  Charles  Downing, 
Monarch  of  West,  Kentucky.  Green 
Prolific.  S2  per  1.000  :  Captain  Jack. 
Cumberland.  Triumph.  Sterling.  Jo- 
cunda,  §5  per  1.0(H3.  ALL  PtJBE. 
Catalogue  free.  Cut  this  out.  JOHX 
S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  New  Jer- 
sey. fe-3m 

B.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

EVEBGREXE   StOCK    FaRM.    XEAR   AlEX- 
AXDRIA,    ViRGIXIA. 

Breeder  of  Jerseys  and  Alderneys. 
registered  and  unregistered,  from  the 
best  butter  stock.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  from  best  imported  stock.     Prices 

reasonable.  mh-lv 


iT"  ACER  BEER.  ALE  and  PORTER 
ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  THE  TRADE 

AXD  THE 

PUBLIC  GENERALLY 

T  hare  erected,  in  connection  with  the 
James  River  Brewery,  an  establishment 
for  the  bottling  of 

LAGER  BEER.  ALE  AND  PORTER, 
and  am  now  prepared  ta  fill  all  orders 
in  quantities  to  suit  customers. 

Having  adopted  the  latest  and  most 
important  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  healthful  beverages, 
recommended  by  the  medical  profes, 
sion)  I  can  furnish  as  good  an  article  as 
can  be  found  anywhere,  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

J|@=;  All  GOODS  delivered  to  any 
part  of  the  city  and  to  all  depots,  free 
of  charge. 

'D.  G.  TUENGLING.  Jr.. 
'     iulv-ly  Richirond.  Va. 


COLD 

I     Oct 


e-7  ^axTe- J  for  A  r  -  - 
O'er  netv  -ki-pai:  -  -  -  - 
cf  Jetrelrv  a"-  i  '^  i : . 


2£.   CSONEGH  air  CO..  Piiladel- 
piiia.  Pa.,  or  Milwaxiiee,  Wis. 


HOLBROOK  PLOW  COS 

»w  Swivei  P]OTrs,  1. 2&8 

horie.avc'Jd  -irii.i  and  tack 
furrows,  arjd  have  prcaliar 
advaiiLaz^-S  orer  all  otbef 
Swfrel  Kows.  Prices  low, 
5  Cisis=.  S~  Ss:::.  Itass. 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

IFOIFt    SA.XjE. 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees. \c.,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE. 

Ang-lv  P.  0.  Lvnchbar?,  Va. 


BERKSHiKfi  HOG-S. 

One  BOAR  lo  months  old,  $lt)f  an- 
other U  months  old.  88.     PIGS  four 
mouths  old.  .?'.;  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD.  Riclimond.  Va. 

^1  Q  a  dav  a:  home-.  Aseuts  want^.  Outfit 
iDl^  and  icriiii  free.  TKCE  &  CO^  Augusta 
Maine.  jan-ly, 

OJC  4.-  ^On  P'^r  dav  at  home.  Samples 
<P0  10  JPZU  vrorili  S.D  free.  STI>":»>r  i 
QV-i  Pvruaud.  Jlaine.  jan-lv 


GRAND  TRIUMPH  IN  HORTICUL- 
TURE. 

The  crowning  results  of  eighteen  years 
of  care  and  toif  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. Fine  plants  from  the  original 
stock  of  Felton's  new  berries.  Cinde- 
rella and  Continental  Strawberries, 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberries 
nine  years  tested :  and.  in  our  judg- 
jment,  the  four  b<st  paying  market  ber- 
ries. All  amateurs,  fruit-growers  and 
market-men  should,  by  all  means,  have 
Ithem.  lUustraied  circulars  free  to  all. 
jPlease  send  for  one.  and  oblije 
GIBSON  i  BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit-growers, 

jan-4t  Woodbury,  N.  J, 


mrmc.  l.  brad  bury, 

BREEDS 

f  The  breed  of  FOWLS  best  suited  to  Virginia 
I  and  the  Southern  States.  Lay  Large,  Kich 
I  Bugs,  Grow  Rapidly,  Fatten  Easily.  They  are 
THE  FINEST  TABLE  FOWL  ix  the  WORLD. 

My  birds  won  all  of  the  premiums  tor  this  vari- 
ety at  the  Poultrv  Exhibition  in  Richmond. 
1      EGGS  ONLY' $2.50  A  DOZEN. 
I  Safe  Arrival  Gcaraxteed. 

[  THE  GREAT  FARMER'S  PIG ! 

IFR^F.Y     RF.n  Thispig  was  originated  by  the  farmers  of  South- 

ilLn^SL  I     IILU        ■     I  ^^^  j^_  ^'^  ^^^  ^y  ^l^g^,  l^^g  been  bred  to  its  pres- 

J  ent  hif'h  standard  of  excellence. 

Mine  are  from  the  best  and  oldest  breeders  in 
New  Jersey.  In   order  to  introduce  them  into 

Virginia  I  offer  young  pigs,  when  two  mouths  old, 
l^at  only  $12  a  pair  ! 

r     JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
ALSO  \  (Shepherd).  ENGLISH,  BASKET,  BEAGLE  and 

1  SETTER  DOGS.     All  from  Imported  Stock. 

ap]       i^r  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  °@g 

No  more  Fowls  for  Sale  this  Season 
I  can  furnish  Eggs  to  Hatch  fresh,  true  to  name   and  carefully 
packed  of  the  following  : 

Light  Brahmas  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Black  Hamburgs  and  Brown 
Leghons,  Plymouth  Bocks.    Also,  Imperial  Pekm, 
Bouen  and  Cayuga  Dneks. 
This  is  strictly  high  class  stock,  and  each  breed  is  kept  separate.     My 
fowls  were  awarded  first,  second,  and  special  premiums  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Fair  in  1877,  and  at  Virginia  Poultry  bhow  m  i8/8.     Al- 
ways write  your  name  and  address  pl.^'^-  eLLYSON , 

'        RICHMOND,  VA. 

ap — ot . 


C^Q 


Q 


DAMAGED  GUANO 

We  offer  for  sale  at  Ten  Dollars  per  ton  at  the  store  i"  ^"1^  or 
Eleven  Dollars  in  bags,  about  200  tons,  Phosphatic  Guano  from  the 
Bahama  Island,  dama|ed  by  the  flood  in  James  River  last  I^ovember 
The  water  rose  in  theltore  to  the  second  floor  and  draped  ofl  and  the 
iater  has  now  nearly  dried  out.  It  is  the  opinion  ot  Dr  Taylor  State 
Chemist  that  "it  has  probably  not  been  much  aflected  by  the  water. 
We  make  allowance  L  the  weight  of  water  in  it  It  is  m  good  order 
for  u^e      Please  send  orders  before  we  haul  it  to  store. 

THOMAS  BRANCH  &  CO. 

ap — ot 


HIGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR- 
LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  offer,  at  private  sale,  eighty  head  of  High-bred  Trotting  Stallions,  Colts  and 
Fillies  from  one  to  five  years  old,  most  of  them  sired  by  Almont,  who  has  sired 
more  winners  of  contested  races  than  any  trotting  stallion  of  his  age  that  has 
ever  lived. 

Fairlaicn  is  strictly  a  Breeding  Farm,  with  seventy  Highly-bred  Trotting 
Brood  Mares  used  for  breeding,  wjth  the  noted  Trotting  Stallions  Almont  and 
Cassius  M.  Ciay,  Jr..  in  use  as  private  Stallions. 

The  Southern  States  should  diversify  their  industry  and  the  breeding  of  highly- 
bred  stock,  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  offer  peculiar  advantages — should  be 
largely  engaged  in.  and  will  constantly  pay  large  profits  if  properly  conducted. 

Liberal  terms  of  payment  will  be  given  responsible  parties. 

For  Catalogues,  which  give  descriptions  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  and  lowest 
prices,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

\^3X.     T.     TTITHERS, 

feb — ly  Lock  Box  302,  Lexington.  Kentucky. 

D.  H.  ANDERSON, 

913  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Largest  and  most  complete  Gallery  in  the  South.     Has  taken  the- 
premium  for  best  photographs  at  every  State  Fair  since  the  war. 
julv — ly 


THOEOUSHBSEB  HORSES 

PURE:  SHORTHORIT  CATTLE 

OF  THE  LARGEST  AND   BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  SALE. 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

april — lyr  Overton,  Albtmarle  Co.,  Va. 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

It  will  make  vour  hens  lay. 

It  will  keep  away  the  cholera. 

It  is  a  preventive  of  the  gapes. 

It  strengthens  young  chickens,  < 

It  operates  on  the  liver,  and  keeps  your  fowls  in  a  healtny 

condition. 
It  gives  the  fowls  a  beautiful  plumage. 
Everv  poultrv  breeder  should  have  it.    Price  25  CentS  a  package. 
FOE  SALE  BY 

POLK  MILLER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
april — 4t  Bichmond,   Ya. 


SOLUBLE 

PACIFIC  GUAIO 


CHANGE  OF  AGE!^CY  li  RICHMOND 


NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  GUANO. 


Planters  of  tobacco  are  informed  that  this  great  Tobacco  Fertilizer 
which  has  heretofore  been  sold  by  Allison  &  Addison,  of  Richmond,  will 
this  season  hi  suppliei  only  by  the  undersigned  and  their  agents  throufrh  - 
out  the  Tobacco  Districts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  they  guar- 
antee to  furnish  thie  celebrated  Guano  fresh  from  the  manufacturers' 
hands,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  heretofore  sold. 

All  orders  from  planters  or  applicant*  for  agencies  should  be  ad- 
dressed immediately  to 

WALKER,  S41IVDERS  &  CO.,  Agts^ 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


The  Pacific  Guano  Company  hereby  guarantees  the  Soluble  Pacific 
Guano  manufactured  for  this  trade,  to  be  of  standard  quality,  and  tbey 
solicit  from  the  Planters  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  a  continuance 
of  their  geueroas  patronge. 

J.  M.  GLIDDEN,  Treasurer  Pacific  Quano  Cb- 
JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
JOHN  S.  KNOX,  Special  Agent 
Michmond,  February  19,  1878. 
mh— tf 


R.  W.  I..  RASIN  &  CO. 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufacturers, 

32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


Are  now  preparing  the  following  popular  bran (l:s  of  fertilizer  for 
corn  and  tobacco,  containing  all  the  essential  elements  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  those  important  crops  : 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Ammoiiiated   Alkaline   Phosphate, 

An  article  especially  prepared  for  oofn.  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  Grangers,  indorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 

MW,  STEIIED  IMI  ilWEI  HES, 


In  store  and  for  sale. 
l|l^=*Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  L  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
jy — tf  Baltimore. 


Subscription  $2  Per  Annum  m  Advance, 


TO  €I.irB8  OF  riTE    OK    MOKK.  tl.75    EACH. 


EST.A.BI-.ISIiED     I  IST    18  4  O 


THCE    SOTJa?BEEK.Isr 


DEVOTED    TO 


irioBtoe,  Horticoltiire,  aifi  Rural  Affairs, 


L.    1{.   DFCKUNSON. 


.Editor  and  Proprietor. 


RICHMOHD.  ¥A., 
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Items. 

Shipping  Lambs  to  New  York.... 


The  State  Agricultural  Society — 
Meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
naittee  at  Westover;  A  good  Ex- 
am ^>le  for  Us  ;  Cigars  ;  Texas 
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Average 

Animal  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Mannfactnred 

and  Sold  in  1877. 

Cver  14,000  Tons, 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


MANUFACrrRED  BY  THE 


Maotic  anfl  Tirpia  FerffliziDS  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  ANI>  IMPEOVKD  IN  1875-76. 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Moutklj,  aad  tkis  jear  will 
Probabiy  £xoeefl  18,000  Tous. 


The  standard  raanare  eoatkiaes  to  prow  in  popnlaritj  wbe?e«'er  it  ha*  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertilizier  in  '^*''-  c^^*;  .«?  .♦"  ■Wt^^i.,,:)  Vir- 
ginia, North  aad  Soiilh  Carojfna»  Georgia,  an  ub- 
Tisbed  manj  thoosand  certificates,  proving  it5  i  ,  .  jted 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat.  CoTton.  and  Vegeta- 
bles  of  all  kinds,  as  welf  as  &*i  the  sueceoding  csops  of  Ctever  ajni  Grass.  A-nd 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  aaj  planter  or  farmer  wko  has  c- 
it,  can  easily  ascertain  abo»it  it  from  FOTr.<>  of  his  neighbors-  or  obtain  : 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it.  "          '      ^                .               '  hiai. 

It  never  fails  to  give  entire  -  a  fair  sesfOD,  an<5 

ibis  accounts  fo*  tlj«  rapid  iner^^«^  rw  i^r  ii.aiiur.T. lu,  ^  a,,-^  rw*ie  as  stated  above. 
Tnis  increase  is  very  good  e^idesee  thatiit  is  the  best  and  ckeaprst  fertilizer  \a 
tihe  market. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York.. 
6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Bichinoiid,  Va- 
No.  5  P.  O.  Atenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

We  w«nt  a  good.  lire,  active  Agent  in  every  neighbsrhood  boJ  yet  tor~ 
Parties  ap>ph-ing  ft>r  the  Agency,   are  request «<i  t»  send  their  r*'^*''-'^^  ce  ~ 
^Xh  their  application,  as  it  saves  troable. 

WU.  G.  CRENSHAW.  Jr...  WM.  G.  CR£HSHAW^ 


Nos. 
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CULTTV  \TIOX  A2sT)  CUEIXG  OF  FIXE  YFLLOAV  AXD 
SHIPPIXG  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  PLANT-BED  TO 
MAREIIT. 

BY  MA.J.  ROBEKT  L.  RAGLAXD. 

The  first  work  in  preparing  for  a  crop  of  tobacco  is  to  burn 
and  sow  in  good  time  a  snificiency  of  plant  land,  in  good,  warm 
situations  for  early  plants.  Plats  in  the  forest,  sloping  south  or 
south-east,  are  best.  In  the  latitude  of  Virginia,  seed  should  be 
so^^^l  fi'om  the  1st  of  January  to  the  10th  of  March— the  sooner, 
the  better. 

Commercial  manures,  as  they  contain  no  gTass  seeds,  are  bet- 
ter for. plants  than  manures  produced  on  the  fann. 

Make  the  plant  bed  thoroughly  fine  by  repeated  chopping  and 
Takings;  and  then  mix  the  tobacco  seed,  using  t^vo  tablespoonsful 
in  froni  t^venty-five  to  tliii-ty  pounds  of  feitilizer  to  ever\'  one 
hundred  square  yards  in  the  bed,  and  sow  the  mixture  on  the 
surtace.    Then  whip  the  surtace  with  brush,  or  rake  over  lightly. 

Tobacco  seed,  the  smallest  of  all  form  seeds,  require  but  light 
covering;  if  covered  toe*  deep,  they  never  germinate.  Then  cover 
over  the  bed  with  fine  brush  t  )r  straw,  to  protect  the  young  plants 
from  frost  and  to  keep  the  bed  moist. 

In  hot  bed  or  cold  frame,  tobacco  plants  may  be  gro\vn  large 
enous:h  to  plant  out  in  from  forty  to  fifh'  days.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  force  the  plants  in  gro^Ath,  so  that  they  may  be  large 
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enough  to  transplant  at  tlie  proper  time.  A  quick,  relia1:>le  fer- 
tilizer is  best  for  that  purpose:  and  as  it  is  important  that  the 
planter  make  no  mistake  in  his  selection,  I  recommend  the  An- 
chor Brand  Tobacco  Fertilizer  as  a  top  dressing,  vnih  caution  to 
the  jidanter  not  to  api:>ly  it  "vvhen  the  i>lants  are  wet  with  rain  or 
dew. 

To  prevent  depredations  bv  the  fly  or  flea  bug.  use  ground 
plaster  in  which  rags  that  have  been  saturated  M'ith  kerosine  oil 
have  lain  for  some  hours,  and  cover  the  plants  ^\ith  the  plaster 
thus  prepared,  and  repeat  after  eveiy  rain. 

The  vai-ieties  known  as  "Yellow  Oronoko"  "and  "Silky  Pryor" 
are  the  kinds  best  adapted  to  producing  the  finest  grades  of  to- 
bacco. These  varieties  have  been  under  improvement  for  more 
than  forty  years  by  continuous  selection — sa^'ing  seed  from  the 
crown  shoots  only  of  plants  having  the  finest  fibre  and  texture, 
and  that  ripened  yellow  on  the  hill. 

Gray,  fi-ial>le  soils,  fresh  from  the  forest  or  long  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  diy,  porous  sub-soil,  are  best  adapted  to  the  gro^^i:h 
and  maturity  of  yellow  tobacco. 

Eleven  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  the  Anchor  Brand  To- 
bacco Fertilizer,  manufactured  by  the  Southern  Feitilizing  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Virginia,  has  convinced  the  ^Vi-iter  that  it  is  the 
planter's  best  aid  in  the  production  of  rich,  silky,  bright  yelloiv  to- 
bacco. Lands  capable  of  producing  yellow  tobacco  need  just 
such  help  as  is  furnished  by  this  fertilizer  in  hastening  the  gi'ow*th 
and  giving  size,  substance  and  early  maturity  to  the  plant.  From 
one  hundred  to  three  huudi'ed  pounds  per  acre  of  the  feiiilizer 
may  be  profitably  used.  Apply  in  the  drill,  except  on  new 
scround,  where  this  mode  is  inapplicable  and  broadcasting  is  best. 

Plant  in  hills  instead  of  beds,  as  early  after  the  10th  of  May  as 
plants  and  seasons  will  admit.  Commence  cultivation  as  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  spread  over  the  hills,  whether  grassy  or  not, 
and  continue  to  stir  the  land  Avith  ploughs  and  hoes  till  the  to- 
bacco begins  to  come  in  top,  using  short  singletrees,  as  the  plants 
increase  in  size,  to  prevent  breaking  and  bruising.  AVhen  the 
plants  are  too  large  to  admit  the  plough,  use  only  hoes  to  keep 
down  the  grass  and  weeds. 

AVait  till  a  considerable  number  of  plants  begin  to  button  for 
seed  before  you  commence  to  top,  then  these  ^\\\\  ripen  about  the 
:same  time.  Topping  must  be  done  according  to  the  appearance 
.and  promise  of  each  plant,  strength  of  soil  and  time  the  work  is 
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done.  First  topping  for  medium  tobacco  should  be  fi'om  ten  to 
twelve  leaves,  rai*elv  more  priming  of  lower  leaves,  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low,  but  just  liigh  enough,  so  that  when  the  x>lant 
npeus,  the  lower  leaves  may  be  well  olf  theground.  Continue  top- 
piugas  the  plants  are  large  enough,  obsei'ving,  as  the  season  advan- 
ces, tot  op  lower  and  lower,  so  as  to  bring  in  the  late  plants  before 
frost.  The  plough  should  not  be  used  later  than  the  first  day  of 
August,  as  ploughing  late  keeps  the  tobacco  green  too  long,  and 
may  cause  it  to  ripen  of  a  green  color.  The  hoe  should  be  re- 
lied on  after  that  time  to  clean  the  crop. 

AJfter  the  tobacco  begins  to  grain — that  is,  to  ripen — neithei 
plow  nor  hoe  should  be  used,  as  it  has  been  found  best  to  sac- 
rifice pounds  to  color. 

The  plants,  after  being  topped,  should  be  kept  clear  of  worms, 
or,  better  still,  kill  the  tobacco  fly  ^vith  cobalt  in  the  flowers  of 
the  ^^  Jamestown  u'eed;"*  and  the  suckers  should  be  pulled  ofi"  be- 
fore they  grow  too  long.  Mind,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  cut  your 
tobacco  before  fM%  ripe  and  enough  fully  and  uniformly  ripe 
to  fill  a  barn.  Have  your  barns  close  (log  ones  are  best),  well 
daubed  and  dry.  Cut  the  tobacco  of  uniform  size,  color  and 
quality,  putting  about  seven  medium  plants  to  an  i  >rdinarv  four- 
and-a-halt-feet  stick.  Let  the  plants  go  from  the  cutter's  hands 
over  the  stick  in  the  hands  of  holder,  who  will  serve  tsvo  cutters. 

TVlien  the  stick  is  filled,  it  should  go  directly,  without  touch- 
ins:  the  ground,  on  a  wagon,  to  be  carried,  when  loaded  (not  too 
heavily),  to  the  barn.  It  will  take  from  seven  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  sticks  of  tobacco  to  fill  a  barn  twenty  feet  square,  with 
five  rooms,  and  four  firing  tiers  below  joists,  placing  the  sticks 
about  ten  inches  apart,  the  jiroper  distance  for  methum  tobacco. 

There  are  two  modes  for  curing  yellow  tobacco,  one  with  char- 
coal and  the  other  with  flues.  The  first  is  the  primitive  mode, 
and  is  gradually  giving  place  to  the  latter,  wliich  is  cheaper,  and 
more  efiicient,  and  is  being  adopted  by  most  of  our  best  planters. 

The  chief  agent  in  either  mode  is  heat — a  dry  curing  heat — ^to 

^Dissolve  an  ounce  of  the  cobalt  of  the  shops  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  mix 
it  with  molasses  or  other  sjTup,  bottle  it  and  drop  it  through  a  quill  into  the  heart  of  the 
blossom.  It  should  be  done  about  sundown,  and  the  poisoned  flowers  pulled  off  next  d-.y, 
otherwise  the  plant  will  be  destroyed.  It  has  been  found  that  this  weed  so  treated,  planted 
around  the  edge  of  the  tobacco  lot  and  here  and  there  through  the  patch,  will  prevent 
to  a  oreat  extent  the  ravages  of  the  tobacco  worm.  All  the  planters,  however,  in  one 
neighborhood  must  act  together,  and  this  can  be  arranged  through  the  local  agricul- 
tural club. 
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exjiel  the  sap  from  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  to  catch  the  color, 
yellow,  next  to  nature's  color,  green,  and  to  fix  it  mdeliblv.  This 
is  the  science  of  curing  yellow  tobacco.  There  are  seven  prismatic 
colors — ^that  of  tobacco  occupving  the  middle  of  the  prism.  By 
the  process  of  nature,  leaves  in  drying  descend  in  color  fi'om 
green,  iirst  to  yellow,  then  orange,  then  red  and  finally  lose  all 
color  as  they  go  to  decay.  Now  a  quick  dry  heat,  so  regulated 
as  to  dry  out  the  leaf  and  catch  the  yellow  color,  and  fix  it,  is 
best  adapted  to  the  modus  operandi  of  curing  fancy  tobacco. 

C'harcoal  produces  an  open  diy  heat,  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  its  ]  (reparation  is  costly,  its  use  tedious  and  laborious, 
and  it  deposits  a  black  dust  on  the  leaf  that  is  ol>jectionable. 

A\"ith  flues,  which  may  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  or  patent  ones  '«'ith  furnace  and  pipes, 
the  wood  is  burned  as  cut  from  the  forest,  and  the  whole  process 
of  curing  is  less  costly  and  less  laborious,  and  tobacco  cured 
the^e^^'ith  free  from  dust,  and  possesses  a  sweeter  flavor.  Flues 
are  equally  well  adapted  for  curing  mahogany  wrappers^  and  for 
facilitating  and  finishing  sun-cured  fillers.  The  flue  process  f»os- 
sesses  so  many  advantages  over  all  other  modes  of  curing  tobacco, 
is  so  safe  and  free  from  smoke,  that  wlien  its  merits  become  bet- 
ter known  it  \\\\\  come  into  general  use,  and  supersede  all  other 
modes. 

The  first  step  in  curing  is  called  the  steaming  or  yellowing 
process.  Medium  tobacco  will  require  from  tliirtv  to  thirty-six 
hours  steaming  at  about  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit,  to  yellow 
sufficiently,  l)ut  tol^acco,  "with  more  or  less  sap,  larger  or  smaller, 
may  require  longer  or  shorter  time  to  yellow.  Here  the  judge- 
ment of  the  eurer  must  be  his  guide.  Liexperienced  planters 
would  do  well  to  procure  the  services  of  an  exjierienced  curer  if 
the}'  have  tobacco  suitable  for  coal-curing.  The  planter  saves  in 
the  enhanced  value  of  his  crop  many  times  the  money  paid  to  the 
curer?  and  besides,  by  close  observation,  he  may  learn  in  one  sea- 
son to  cure  well  liimself.  Theory  alone,  however  good,  and  direc- 
tions, hoAvever  minute,  T\-ill  not  do  here,  but  it  is  practice  that 
must  qualify  one  to  cure  well. 

The  next  step  in  curing  Vellow  tobacco  is  called  fixing  the 
COLOR.  T^Hien  the  tobacco  is  sufficiently  yellowed,  at  ninety  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  the  best  leaves  of  a  uniform  yellow,  and  the 
gieener  ones  of  a  light  pea-green  color,  it  is  time  to  advance  the 
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lieat  gradually  but  cautiousl}-.  Keep  the  heat  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  say  for  about  one  hour,  then  run 
up  from  ninety-five  degrees  to  one  hundred  degrees,  keeping  the 
heat  between  those  figures  for  about  two  hours,  ol^serving  not  to 
sweat  the  tobacco,  which  may  be  easily  done  at  this  stage,  Should 
the  tobacco  at  this,  or  any  other  future  stage,  get  into  a  sweat, 
which  is  indicated  l\v  the  leaf  becoming  damp  and  liml)er,  as 
though  partially  scalded,  throw  open  the  door,  and  let  it  remain 
open  until  the  leaf  dries. 

The  thermometer  may  fiill  even  ten  degrees  here  without  in- 
jury to  the  color.  It  is  advisable,  however,  that  the  tol)acco  be 
kept  free  from  sweating  if  possible.  Next  advance  the  "heat, 
running  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  five  for  about  two 
Jiours.  "When  at  one  hundred  and  five  degrees,  you  have  arrived 
at  the  most  eritical  point  in  the  diflicult  process  of  curing  bright 
tobacco.  The  condition  and  appearance  of  the  tobacco  nuist  be 
the  curer's  guide.  No  one  can  successfully  cure  tobacco  till  he 
can  distinguish  the  effects  of  too  nmch  or  too  little  heat  at  tljis 
important  stage.  I  will  try  to  explain  what  is  very  plain  to  every 
exj)eeieneed  curer,  but  unknown  to  the  beginner: 

Too  little  heat  in  fixing  color  operates  to  stain  the  face  side  of 
the  leaf  of  a  dull,  Spanish  brown  color,  and  is  called  s/?(?ri^m^,  and 
may  be  knov^^l  to  the  novice  by  its  eftects  being  visible  only  on 
the  face  side;  too  much  heat  reddens  the  leaf,  first  in  spots,  vis- 
ible on  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  redder  than  the  former  and  visible 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaf.  N'ow  to  prevent  sponging  on  the  one 
hand,  and  spotting  on  the  other,  is  the  aim  of  the  experienced 
curer.  Therefore  no  definite  time  can  be  laid  down  to  run 
Irom  one  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundrcid  and  ten  degrees. 

Sometimes  one  hour  is  sufiicient,  sometimes  three  is  fast  enough- 

The  same  may  be  said  in  running  from  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees.  While  it  is  usual 
to  advanc^e  in  this  stage  about  five  degrees  evejy  two  hours  for 
medium  tobacco,  the  condition  of  the  tobacco  often  indicates  to 
the  practiced  eye  the  necessity  for  slower  or  faster  movements. 
Remendjer  not  to  advance  over  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees 
till  the  tails  begin  to  curl  up  slightly  at  the  ends. 

Arrived  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  this  is  the  curing 
process.  The  heat  should  remain  at  or  near  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  till  the  leaf  is  cured,  which  takes  from  four  to 
eight  hours,  according  to  circumstances.     When  the  leaf  appears 
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cured,  advance  five  degrees  every  lioiir  u]:»  to  one  liundred  and 
seventy  degrees,  and  here  remain  till  stalk  and  stem  are  cured. 
To  run  above  one  liundred  aiul  eighty  degrees  is  to  endanger 
scorching  the  tobacco,  and  perhaps  burning:  both  barn  and  to- 
bacco.    To  recapitulate: 


1st.  Steaming"  or   yellowing  process, 
2nd.  Fixing  the  color, 


90  degrees  from  30  to  36  hours. 
90  to  95  degrees   for  l  to  2  hours. 


95  to  100 

" 

2     " 

100  to  105 

" 

2     " 

105  to  no 

«           I  to 

3     " 

no  to  115 

" 

2     " 

115  to  120 

" 

2     " 

120 

"            4  to 

8     " 

120  to  170 

"   5  degrees 

per  hour. 

3rd.  Curing  of  leaf, 

4th.  Curing  stalk  and  stem 

and  continue  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  degrees  till  stalk  and 
stem  are  thoroughly  cured. 

After  curing,  as  soon  as  the  tobacco  is  sufficiently  soft  to  move, 
it  should  be  rmi  up  in  the  roof  of  the  barn,  and  crowded  close.  If 
warm,  rainy  or  damp  seasons  occur  soon  after,  diy  out  the  to- 
bacco \\dth  fires,  remembering  to  commence  A\dth  small  fires,  as 
when  curing,  and  gradually  raise  thein  till  the  tobacco  is  well 
di'ied.  It  is  important  to  attend  strictly  to  this,  for  if  your  to- 
bacco is  culled  yellow,  it  \\^11  not  remain  so,  if  soon  after  curing, 
it  is  suffered  to  get  in  too  "high  order;"  that  is,  absorb  too  much 
moisture.  Wlien  ready  to  strip,  it  should  be  assorted  well,  the 
several  grades  put  together,  making  about  tliree  grades  of  leaf 
and  two  of  lugs.  Tie  in  neat  bundles  five  or  six  leaves  of  '■Heaf 
and  eight  to  ten  of  ^Hugs."  Place  tsventy-five  bundles  on  the 
stick,  and  strike  down  as  soon  as  stripped,  unless  in  too  high  order- 
But  it  is  not  safe  to  permit  tobacco,  thus  struck  down  in  win- 
ter order,  to  remain  down  longer  than  the  first  of  June.  "W^atch 
it  closely  to  preserve  from  injury.  It  is  better  to  market  in  mu- 
ter order  than  to  hang  up  in  the  barn  to  diy  out  and  be  "re- 
ordered," for  tobacco  once  bulked  down,  and  then  hung  up  in 
a  barn  again,  loses  that  sweet  mellow  flavor,  so  desirable,  and 
never  regains  it  when  prized. 

Pack  neatly  in  tierces  (half  hogsheads  maldng  tlie  best-  and 
most  economical),  to  weigh  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pounds  net.  Take  care  that  the  tobacco  be  not  pressed,  so  as  to 
stick  together,  or  be  bruised,  and  let  each  tierce  be  filled  ■v^'ith  to- 
bacco uniform  in  color,  length  and  quality.    If  your  tobacco  is  fine, 
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souud,  and  nieelv  handled,  you'll  bare  the  satisfaction  of  getting 
at  the  least  a  remunerating  price  for  it,  although  poor  and  non- 
descript stock  may  be  selling  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
The  world  is  now  full  of  low  grades  of  tobacco.  ^Ve  must  plant 
less  surface,  manure  bea^'ier,  and  cultivate  and  manage  better  if 
we  would  get  better  prices. 

There  are  other  classes  of  tobacco  gro^Aii  in  Virginia,  produced 
on  different  soils  and  by  different  management — Sun-Cured, 
Sweet  Fillers  and  "Shipping." 

SAYEET  FILLERS. 

To  produce  in  perfection  this  class  of  tobacco,  a  mellow  up- 
land soil  is  indispensable.  The  same  general  i-ules  for  prepara- 
tion for  this  class  should  be  made  as  for  Brights,  except  that 
richer  soil  or  more  manure  is  necessaiy  to  secure  a  full  crop  of 
fine  quality. 

AA^iat  constitutes  the  main  difference  in  the  production  of 
Brights  and  Sweet  Fillers  is,  the  different  mode  of  curing.  *  *  * 

Nothing  eeononiLzes  labor  so  much  at  this  stage  of  the  crop  as 
to  have  an  abunthmce  of  scaffold  room  ready  made,  and  an  abund- 
ance also  of  well  ventilated  house  room.  For  sun  curing  tobacco, 
the  house  should  be  set  east  and  west,  and  made  any  length  you 
■\\'ish.  The  scaffold  should  be  on  the  south  side,  and  adjoining 
the  house,  so  that  the  tobacco,  while  curing,  and  when  necessary 
to  do  so,  can  be  readily  transferred  from  one  to  the  other. 

As  uniformity  of  size,  color  and  kind  has  always  been  desira- 
ble, and  now  more  recently  urged  by  the  buyers,  sellei-s  and  in- 
spectoi-s  of  the  Richmond  market,  I  would  ad\'ise  field-sorting 
and  picking  while  cutting.  I  liave  panially  adopted  this  i>lan 
for  several  years,  and  found  tliat  it  fiicilitates  and  lessens  the  la- 
bor ol  sorting  while  stripping  very  materially. 

In  all  krge  croi>s  there  ^yi\\  be  found  a  great  miiny  rough, 
coarse,  early-maturetl,  and  somewhat  wasted  pknts.  Let  them 
be  cut  and  kept  to  themselves.  •  On  another  day,  a  cutting  of  the 
ripest,  yellowest,  smoothest  and  largest  plants  may  be  made. 
And,  again,  another  cutting  of  coarse  green  (in  color)  plants 
should  be  cut,  and  so  on  through  the  crop.  The  different  cut- 
tings should  be  placed  on  the  scaffold  and  remembered,  so  as  to 
be  housed  separately,  and  kept  separately,  up  to  the  time  of  strijv 
ping.  It  is  extremely  diificult  to  get  the  assorting  done  well 
when  all  kinds  are  cut  and  promiscuously  thrown  together. 
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Successftil  sun-curing  requires  certain  conditions  of  atmosphere 
and  tempei-ature.  There  should  be  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  weather  sliould  be  waiin,  say  from  65 
to  75°  Fahr.,  to  secure  the  best  result^.  The  tobacco  shouki  also 
be  kept  perfectly  still  while  on  the  scaiFold,  and  not  whipped  and 
wafted  about  by  the  ^^inds.  To  |»reTent  this,  the  scaiFold  should 
not  be  made  high;  and  while  the  house  should  protect  tlie  north 
side,  the  other  three  sides  of  the  scaffold  should  be  protected  with 
some  rough  jtlank  prox'ided  for  the  purpose,  and  temporarily 
tacked  up.  I  have  seen  many  a  scaffold  of  nice  tobacco  ruined 
in  a  day  for  want  of  this  precaution.  On  a  dry,  hot,  sunny  day, 
it  may  cure  too  fast,  not  allo^^-ing  sufficient  time  for  that  rich, 
yellow  color  to  establish  itself,  which  a  slower  process  of  evapo- 
ration and  dessication,  ^ith  the  proper  temperature,  produces. 
This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  corrected  by  closing  the  sticks  of 
tobacco  on  the  scaffold.  Four  or  five  days'  sun  is  sufficient  on 
the  scaffold,  when  it  may  be  put  in  a  well-ventilated  and  well 
lighted  house,  and  by  no  means  crowded.  Light  is  highly  es- 
sential, as  well  as  ventilation,  while  the  curing  process  is  being 
completed.  "What  planter  has  not  observed  how  much  brighter 
tobacco  cures  near  the  door  and  ^'indows  than  in  the  centre  or 
in  a  dark  comer  of  the  house.  If  yoii  can  so  regulate  it,  tobacco 
should  always  be  cut  in  a  warm  spell.  The  firet  four  or  five  days 
after  cutting,  in  a  great  measure,  controls  the  color.  K  not  warm 
then,  it  acquires  a  dingy,  muddy,  greenish  "set,"  which  no  sub- 
sequent weather  will  i-emove.  Hence  the  importance  of  having 
an  early  crop,  for  the  earlier  we  can  cut  the  better  curing  weather 
we  may  expect. 

"While  cutting,  piling  and  transporting  to  the  scaffold,  every 
care  and  precaution  should  be  observed  to  pi'^vent  bruising  and 
breaking.  K  the  weather  be  hot,  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  cut  plants  from  being  Inirned  by  the  sun.  It  is,  there- 
fore, safest  to  scaffold  as  fast  as  the  sticks  are  filled  by  the  cutters, 
as  in  housing  Brights.  It  is  best  to  cut  early  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  or  on  a  cloudy  day.  Bruising,  sun-burn- 
ing, frost-biting,  &e.,  do  not  show  readily  in  the  green  state,  but 
when  cured  they  come  out  in  bold  relief.  After  cutting  and  i:)ar- 
tial  curing,  the  houses  should  be  kept  open  in  all  good  weather 
until  the  tobacco  \b perfectly  cured,  and  then  they  should  be  closed 
and  made  as  tight  as  possible.  The  crop  is  noAv  saved  ready  for 
stripping  during  the  winter  and  spring.  This  class  of  tobacco 
is  not  wanted  on  the  market,  as  a  general  thing,  until  May. 
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SHIPPmG. 

Sliippius;  tobacco  may  be  grown  either  on  high  land  or  bottom, 
pro\d(Ied  it  is  well  drained,  and  the  snrtace  soil  consists  of  a  deep, 
mellow  loam.  Indeed,  I  have  fonnd  that  creek  bottoms,  that  are 
not  often  snbject  to  ovei-ilow  dnring  the  dry  season,  that  so  often 
prevail  of  late  years,  were  mnchmore  remnnerative  when  planted 
in  tobacco,  than  the  hillsides.  For  the  same  reason,  red  land  is 
not  adapted  to  the  tobacco  crop,  thongh  a  red  clay  subsoil  is  at 
all  times  desirable  in  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
AVlien  hillsides  are  to  be  cultivated  in  tobacco,  a  southei-n  slope 
is,  of  course,  to  be  preferred.  All  tobacco  land  should  be  free, 
if  possible,  from  gravel  or  small  stones,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  leaf  to  blister  before  maturity.  The  rotation,  I  ob- 
serve, is  a  clover  or  grass  fallow  in  the  fall,  to  be  followed  by  to- 
bacco, then  wheat,  then  clover,  then  tobacco  again ;  but  in  order 
to  obviate  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm,  which  is  sometimes 
very  troul^lesome  on  both  clover  and  grass  fellow,  I  have  at  times 
tried  tobacco  after  tobacco  with  decided  success,  though  this 
diminishes  to  some  extent  the  area  for  the  wheat  crop.  I  have 
ways  found  the  best  time  to.  break  up  land,  intended  for  to- 
bacco, to  be  as  early  in  the  fall  as  possible  after  gathering  in  the 
corn  crop,  as  the  frosts  of  -winter  are  very  beneficial  to  the  soil, 
and  very  destructive  to  the  numberless  worms  and  insects  that 
are  thus  thrown  up  near  the  surface.  I  have  tested  early  and  late 
plo^^'ing  side  by  side,  and  late  in  the  summer,  when  the  crop  had 
been  weeded  over  several  times,  I  could  detect  a  ditference 
in  the  tilth  of  the  soil,  when  the  cultivation  had  been  identical 
in  every  other  respect.  Of  course,  the  plowing,  in  the  first  m- 
stance,  should  be  deep  and  thorough. 

Manures.— I  usually  haul  out,  and  broadcast  uniformly  over  the 
land  intended  for  toba'cco,  all  the  farm-pen  and  other  coarse,  home- 
made manures  that  I  have  been  able  to  save  during  tlie  season, 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  after  the  land  gets  dry  enough 
for  teams  to  enter  ^vithout  poaching,  and  then  turn  these  under 
moderately  shallow  mth  a  two-horse  turning  plow,  and  harrow 
over  untirthe  soil  is  well  pulverized.  I  have  found  the  early  ap- 
plication of  all  coarse  manures  to  be  the  best,  as  giving  them  the 
more  time  to  decompose  and  become  incorporated  witli  the  soil. 
About  the  1st  of  May  I  lay  tlie  rows  oft",  three-and-a-half  feet 
apart,  with  a  one-horse  turning  plow.     Li  the  furrow  thus  made, 
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I  apply  from  400  to  600  pounds  of  some  standard  Fertilizer  (I 
find  none  superior  to  Gilliam's),  then  lap  the  dirt  on  this  with  a 
two-horse  turning  plow,  and  chop  and  pat  the  lists  or  beds  thus 
thro\\'ii  up  every  three  feet  with  hoes,  in  order  to  make  a  place 
for  the  plant  to  be  set.  I  have  found  heavy  a})plications  in  the 
drill  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  mode,  as  giving  the  best  re- 
sults, l)oth  in  quantity  and  quality,  during  either  ^vet  or  dry  sea- 
sons, as  from  the  proximity  of  the  fertilizer  to  the  plant  its  nu- 
tritive elements  are  more  easily  reached  and  appropriated  by  the 
roots. 

I  have  tried  surface  applications  during  the  progress  of  the 
crop,  but  with  little  or  no  eltect,  which  I  attribute  to  the  dithculty 
of  getting  it  in  deep  enough  without  severing  so  many  of  the  roots 
with  the  plow  as  to  counteract  the  good  effect  of  the  fertilizer. 

The  planting  season  with  us  on  the  Southside  of  James  river  gen- 
erally commences  about  May  20th,  and  continues  till  about  June 
20th,  by  which  time,  with  proper  diligence,  most  planters  can 
succeed  iu  getting  a  good  "stand."  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
show  signs  of  growth,  they  should  receive  a  light  working  with 
the  plough  and  hoe,  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  this  should  be  kept  up  at  intervals,  until  the  tobacco,  having 
well  covered  the  land,  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Tobacco  should 
be  topped  just  as  soon  as  it  gets  large  enough  to  break  the  bud 
out  and  leave  the  requisite  number  of  leaves,  which  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  planter,  taking  into  consideration  the  strength 
of  his  land,  the  quantity  of  manures,  and  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son. During  the  "month  of  August  the  "horn-worms  "  generally 
make  their  appearance,  and,  like  the  locusts  of  Eg}^t,  will  devour 
everything  before  them  of  the  tobacco  kind,  unless  the  planter 
exercises  unceasing  vigilance  and  untiring  industry  to  destroy 
them.  I  have  sometimes  tried  putting  cobalt  in  the  blossoms  of 
the  Jamestown  weed,  which  the  "  liorn-blowers  "  are  very  fond 
of  sucking,  but  could  see  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  "horn- 
worms."* 

Cutting  and  Curing. — The  month  of  September  is  the  usual 
time  for  cutting  ripe  tobacco,  which  requires  at  least  three  months 
after  transplanting  to  attain  its  growth  and  maturity,  though  the 
length  of  time  is  often  varied  by  soils  and  seasons. 

*NoTE. — Observation  on  this  point :  "  No  considerable  benefit  will  result,  in  indi- 
vidual or  isolated  cases,  from  the  use  of  cobalt.  Its  use  must  be  general  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  obtain  full  results." 
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Ripe  tobacco  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  decided  change 
in  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  leaf  from  a  uniform  green  to 
a  variegated  yellow,  closely  intermingled  with  the  original  green- 
ish tint,  and  when  the  leaf  has  become  thick  enough  to  l)reak 
easily  on  folding  or  pressing  a  small  portion  of  it  between  the 
lingers.  There  is  also  a  glossy  or  oily  appearance  about  the  leaf, 
caused  l^y  the  presence  of  the  gum,  which  is  not  observable  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  plant. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  per  acre  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  seasons.  "With  favorable  seasons,  and  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  fertilizers  on  a  suitable  soil,  I  have  grown  1,500  pounds 
per  acre. 

Immediately  after  cutting  and  hanging  the  tobacco  on  sticks, 
I  haul  it  to  the  barns,  and  place  the  sticks  on  tier  poles,  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  let  it  remain  three  or  four  days,  until  it  lias  be- 
gun to  turn  yellow.  I  then  build  small  fires  under  it  with  logs, 
lying  side  by  side,  taldng  care  not  to  put  one  over  the  other,  so 
as  to  prevent  too  mu.ch  blaze.  There  being  a  large  quantity  of 
sap  in  a  barn  of  green  tobacco,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  fires  burn  large  enough  to  get  the  tobacco  in  a  "sweat," 
as  this  produces,  what  is  called  among  planters,  "  house-burn," 
and  leaves  the  tobacco  after  it  is  cured  dry  and  lifeless,  and  of  a 
dull,  reddish  color.  The  same  efiect  is  produced  on  tobacco  by 
crowding  it  too  closely  in  the  barn  while  in  the'green  state,  and 
letting  it  remain  in  this  condition  too  long  without  proper  firing. 

"W^ien  the  sap  has  pretty  well  dried  out  of  the  tobacco,  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  feeling  amongst  it,  the  fires  can  be  grad- 
ually increased  until  the  stems  and  fibres  of  the  leaf  are  cured 
also.     Five  to  seven  days  are  sufiicient  for  all  this. 

Prizing^  ^c. — Towards  the  latter  part  of  December  the  tobacco 
ought  to  be  struck  or  taken  down,  during  some  damp  spell  of 
weather,  when  the  leaves  have  become  sufliciently  pliant  to  han- 
dle without  breaking  the  stems,  and  placed  in  \\dnrows  or  bulks, 
lapping  the  tails  and  turning  the  stalks  outward.  These  should 
be  raised  above  ground,  to  prevent  the  tobacco  from  mould- 
ing at  bottom,  and  covered  over  at  the  top  with  boards  or  to- 
bacco sticks,  and  at  the  sides  \\\t\\  straw,  to  pre^'ent  the  harsh 
winds  from  drpng  the  tobacco  on  the  outside,  until  a  suitable 
time  arrives  for  "stripping,"  which  consists  in  breaking  the  leaves 
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from  the  stalks,  and  t>'ing  tliem  in  bundles  of  a  small  size.  Du- 
ring this  operation  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  every  leaf 
in  a  bundle  of  the  same  length,  color  and  texture,  and  to  tie  all 
the  bundles  neatly,  and  of  the  same  size.  After  stripping  the  to- 
bacco, it  is  carefully  straightened  bv  hand,  bulked  down,  and 
then  covered  over  ^oth  boards,  and  weighted  down  hea^dly  with 
stones.  K  the  stems  will  now  break  for  six  inches  from  the  head, 
it  is  in  order  for  being  "prized."  But  if  the  stems  will  not  thus 
break,  which  is  generally  the  case,  after  letting  it  remain  in  bulk 
long  enough  to  become  well  pressed  together,  I  hang  it  up  on 
small  round  sticks,  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  sharpened  at 
the  end,  so  as  to  be  pushed  through  the  bun\lle  without  causing 
the  leaves  to  spread  open,  and  then  place  these  on  the  larger 
sticks  on  the  tier  poles,  so  that  the  tobacco  may  be  dried  out  by 
the  winds.  K  a  damp  spell  of  weather  should  intervene  before 
the  tobacco  has  had  time  to  dry,  small  tires  may  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  accomplish  tliis,  though  there  is  considera- 
ble risk  in  this.  After  once  being  thoroughly  dry,  the  tobacco 
should  be  taken  down  the  very  tirst  "season,"'  or  damp  spell,  when 
the  leaf  becomes  suificiently  pliant  to  handle,  lea\dng  the  stem  dry 
enough  to  crack,  as  indicated  above.  Although  a  barn,  which  is 
not  too  closely  built,  is  the  best  for  curing  tobacco,  yet  every 
former  should  provide  himself  with  at  least  one  closely  weather- 
boarded  house,  in  which  to  collect  his  tobacco,  to  protect  it  from 
the  cMving  rains  and  drifting  snows  of  winter.  ]SIy  barn  for 
stripping  and  prizing  is  a  close,  framed  house,  but  furnished  ■\\ath 
a  series  of  perpendicular  ^^dndows  or  shutters,  extending  to  the 
eaves,  to  be  opened  from  the  ground  for  purposes  of  ventilation 
and  "ordering." 

In  prizing,  the  bundles  should  be  placed  in  the  hogsheads  in 
neat  layers,  across  those  of  the  preceding  one,  with  three  or  four 
rows  to  the  layer,  according  to  the  length  of  the  tobacco,  and 
pressed  in  until  the  hogshead  contains  1,400  or  1,500  pounds  net. 
Here  again  the  same  vigilance  is  necessary  in  arranging  and 
placing  in  the  different  hogsheads  all  the  different  grades,  as  is 
necessary  at  first  in  assorting  and  stripping,  as  many  inferior 
bundles,  and  leaves  in  a  bundle,  may  now  be  detected  and  culled 
out,  that  were  overlooked  at  first  through  the  negligence  or  in- 
attention of  hands. 

To  become  a  successful  tobacco-planter,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
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a  large  stock  of  energy,  }»atieiK'e  and  perseverance.  Eor  no  crop 
requires  more  watchfulness,  skill  and  management,  and  none 
more  bountifully  rewards  the  skilled  and  observant  tiller  of  the 
soil. 

Liberal  use  has  been  made  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Flippo,on  "Sun-Cured  Fillers  and 
Wrappers/'  and  also  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  William  J.   Powers  on  "Shipping  Tobacco.  ' 


BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  IN  YIRGiNIA. 

Governor  Kemper  sends  us  the  following  letter,  with  this  obserTation  :  "I 
hope  you  will  agree  with  rae  that  the  enclosed  paper,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
A.  Dudley  Maxx,  ought  to  be  publi.shed  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer.  It  strikes 
me  as  interesting,  opportune  and  wise.  But,  whatever  your  views  may  be  on  the 
subject,  please  gratify  others  by  giving  the  paper  to  the  Virginia  public."  As 
the  matter  it  discusses  has  long  been  in  our  mind,  and,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
ferred to  in. our  pages,  we  gladly  accept  the  paper,  and  more,  send  the  Governor 
our  best  thanks  for  his  thoughtfulness.  A  few  months  ago  we  showed  what 
the  condition  of  the  Arrondisement  of  Valenciennes  (France)  was  before  the 
cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar  formed  a  part  of  its  industry,  and  what  it  was 
note.  We  showed  further  how  promising  the  prospect  was  for  its  cultivation  and 
manufacture  in  this  middle  country  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  ;  indeed, 
cited  what  Prof.  Kerr,  of  the  latter  State,  was  doing  to  familiarize  his  people 
with  it.  Fifty  pounds  of  seed  were  distributed  by  the  Professor  last  year 
throughout  the  State,  for  experiment,  and  samples  of  the  beets  produced  re- 
quired to  be  sent  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  test.  These  tests  are 
in  progress  now,  and  when  the  work  is  done,  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  results  to  our  readers,  that  they  may  see  for  themselves  what  can 
be  done.  Now,  why  could  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in  Virginia  by  our  Prof. 
Mallet,  of  the  University.  He.  like  Prof.  Kerr,  could  conduct  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  let  our  people  know  absolutely  what  the  showing  for  success  in  the  in- 
dustry really  promised. 

It  is  plain  that  Virginia  needs  other  sources  of  income  than  the  crops  to  which 
thus  far  she  has  given  her  chief  attention.  The  lands  of  the  Vt'est  have  become 
so  "toned  down"'  by  culti%-ation,  that  the  character  of  tobacco  they  produce  is 
becoming  so  exactly  like  that  of  Virginia  that  the  best  judges  tell  with  difficulty 
"which  is  which; "  and  tobacco  is  our  main  stand-by.  Every  farmer  has  some 
spare  time  at  his  command,  and  this  spare  time,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be 
given  to  testing  the  capability  of  his  land,  in  all  directions,  looking  to  ultimate  help 
to  his  income.     He  certainly  cculd  not  employ  it  better. 

Vie  beg  our  friends  will  give  diligent  heed  to  the  interest  Mr.  Maxx  evinces  in 
their  welfare,  and  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  further  the  work  he  has  so  patiently 
and  disinterestedly  undertaken.     If  we  never  try  it  is  certain  we  will  never  win. 

Would  that  all  things,  to  the  Virginia  mind,  were  as  attractive  as  the  matter  of 
securing  an  office!  If  this  was  the  case,  Virginia  would  stand  at  the  head,  and 
ask  odds  of  no  man. 

Chantilly,  France,  March  5,  1878. 
Ml/  Dear  Sir, — About  a  twelve  month  ago  I  took  occasion  to  state 
to  }ou  that  I  intended  to  prepare   an  account  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
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dustry  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  Virginia,  and  to  transmit  it  to 
you  for  dissemination.  I  now  proceed  to  comply  with  the  engage- 
ment which  I  took  upon  myself,  and  will  commence  with  a  condensed 
}iistorical  sketch  of  this  industry. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  sugar  became,  from  the  in- 
creased demand  for  it,  the  first  luxurious  want  of  Europe,  and  science 
employed  itself  diligently  to  discover  a  method  by  which  the  meagre 
supply  could  be  augmented. 

In  1745,  Magreff,  a  chemist  of  Berlin,  made  an  experiment  with 
the  beet  which  resulted  promisingly.  Shortly  thereafter  he  asso- 
ciated with  him,  Aclcard,  a  Frenchman  of  scientific  distinction,  in 
order  to  utilize,  as  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing,  his  discov- 
ery. Putting  their  heads  together,  they  worked  on  until  they  ac- 
complished the  production  of  syrup,  when  they  came  to  a  dead  halt. 
Their  untiring  efforts  to  contrive  a  method  by  which  syrup  could  be 
manufactured  into  sugar  were  unavailincr. 

In  persistence  of  purpose,  the  French  savants  were,  in  those  days, 
as  indeed  they  are  now,  without  their  equals  on  earth.  They  never 
give  up  the  pursuit  of  an  object  until  it  is  accomplished,  if  accom- 
plishment is  within  the  pale  of  possibility. 

In  1811,  during  the  block^ide,  sugar  commanded  the  price  of  ten 
francs  per  pound,  and  during  that  year  an  invention  was  developed 
for  clarifying  and  crystalizing  the  coveted  article,  which  was  simple 
enough  when  manifested,  but  which  necessity  had  employed  the  brains 
of  the  most  eminent  chemists  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Napoleon  cherished  the  industry  above  every  other,  and  did  all 
that  was  in  his  power  to  encourage  and  advance  it.  In  fact  he  be- 
came an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  and  went  so  far  as  to  venture  the 
prediction,  or  public  expression,  that  the  day  would  come  when 
France  would  produce  annually  3,000,000  kilogrammes  (about 
6,600,000  English  pounds)  of  hetterave  (beet  root)  sugar.  But  wild, 
as  was  believed,  his  calculation  has  immensely  contracted  in  its  di- 
mensions in  the  presence  of  the  almost  marvelous  actuality.  The 
annual  average  yield  exceeds  at  this  time  400,000,000  kilogrammes 
(approximative  to  1,000,000,000  lbs.);  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
more  than  one-half  of  this  enormous  amount  is  exported  to  and  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain,  where  the  article  is  in  much  larger  use  than 
in  this  country,  attributable  to  the  extended  indulgence  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  tea-drinking  there.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  former  consume  thirty  pounds  annually  per  head,  while 
those  of  the  latter  consume  but  ten. 

There  are  in  betterave  cultivation  in  France,  one  year  with  another, 
about  1,000,000  acres,  each  of  which  yields,  on  an  average,  thirty 
tons.  The  extremes,  with  proper  tillage,  are  twenty  and  fifty.  The 
wide  difference  results  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  employed  and  its 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Fertile  bottom  lands  frequently  yield  the  larger 
quantity,  and  in  rare  instances  even  more,  while  those  of  sandy,  thin- 
coated  surface  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  more  than  the  smaller. 
Until  recently  the  ton  of  the  large  yield  commanded  as  high  a  price 
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as  the  ton  of  the  small  yield.  But  it  has  been  ascertained — strange 
that  it  was  not  ascertained  long  ago — that  the  small  root  of  the  poor, 
sandy  ground  is  vastly  sweetpr  tlian  the  large  root  of  the  rich  ground, 
the  essence  of  one,  in  value,  standing  in  the  relation  of  3.V  to  o  of 
the  other. 

Within  a  league  of  where  I  abide,  on  a  historical  spot — in  full 
view  of  the  old  camp  of  Julius  Ca?sar — stands  a  large  sugar  manu- 
factory :  the  nearest  of  its  kind  to  Paris,  ami,  in  a  direct  line,  twenty 
miles  from  the  centre  thereof.  It  is  owned  by  a  company,  and  de- 
clares large  dividends.  The  cost  of  putting  it  into  operation 
amounted  to  about  750.000  francs.  It  is  in  motion  from  the  1st  of 
October,  when  the  first  beets  mature,  until  the  eml  of  December, 
when  its  stock  e.xhausts.  and  produces  daily,  during  that  period, 
12.000  pounds,  aggregating  for  the  season,  say  1,1:00,000.  It  is 
supplied  with  the  beet  by  the  yeomanry  around,  not  exceedint'  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  who  cut,  with  one  horse  a  ton.  and  take 
back  a  like  amount  of  pulp,  which  is  the  best  of  provender  for  cattle, 
cows  giving  milk  excepted,  thus  deriving  sufficient  benefit  from 
their  purchase  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  their  product.  The 
manufactory  furnishes  them  gratuitously  Avith  seed.  A^s  soon  as  it 
is  planted,  which  occurs  from  the  1st  to  the  ]5th  of  Mav,  each 
counts  the  hills,  or  rather  holes,  in  which  it  is  deposited,  and  then, 
with  singular  accuracy,  can  tell  what  will  be  his  income  from  his 
crop.  He  is  sure  of  twenty  francs  per  ton,  and  he  is  almost  as  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  failure,  on  account  of  weather,  in  the  yield. 

I  am  cultivating  that  which  was  formerly  a  vegetable  garden  of 
five  acres,  most  of  it  in  asparagus,  enclosed  in  and  interspersed  with 
solid  stone  walls,  covered  with  a  variety  of  grape  vines  and  the  newer 
description  of  fruit  trees.  x\t  the  start  I  converted  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  acre,  into  a  miniature  farm,  in  order  to  make  experi- 
ments with  Virginia  cereals  in  contrast  with  the  native.  I  obtained 
the  seed  of  every  description  of  Indian  corn  known  in  Virginia  and 
France,  and,  laying  out  my  little  fields,  planted  each  with  a  different 
kind — beginning  the  middle  of  April  and  finishing  the  middle  of 
May.  They  were  carefully  cultivated — I.  myself,  with  hoe  in  hand, 
an  hour  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  assisting  and 
instructing  the  gardener — and  simultaneously  they  were  in  "roast- 
ing ears"  by  the  first  of  August.  The  product  from  the  Virginia 
seed  was,  at  maturity,  largely  more  prolific  and  more  perfect  than 
that  from  the  native;  and  of  each  kind  I  have  now  specimens  of  ears- 
which  I  would  like  to  compare  with  any  ever  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  large  as  well  as  the  small  proprietors  around  me  re- 
garded my  crop  uf  last  year  as  something  of  a  wonderful  nature. 
With  wheat,  and  rye,  and  barley,  and  oats,  and  buckwheat,  I  had  an 
equal  success  with  the  Virginia  seeds. 

For  the  threelast  years  I  have  experimented  with  the  white  or  sugar 
beet.  The  two  first  thereof  I  tilled  on  the  same  spot,  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  without  manuring.  In  rows,  eighteen  inches  apart,  I 
planted  first  a  hill  or  hole  with  native  seed,  and  then  another  with 
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Virginia  seed,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  result  was  that  while  the 
yield  corresponded  in  size,  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
quality — that  from  the  Virginia  germ,  under  accurate  test,  being 
much  the  sweeter  the  first  year,  but  the  seed  thereof  planted  the 
third  year  lost,  on  its  production,  its  superiority  by  its  naturalization. 

Now.  I  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  where  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  is  there  so  complete  a  combination  of  advantages 
for  profitable  beet  sugar  industry  as  Virginia  presents — an  industry 
which,  under  proper  development,  would  surpass,  in  remuneration  and 
in  raa^Tuituile.  any  industry  ever  pursued  within  her  limits.  The 
cultivation  of  the  beet  is  as  easy  as  it  is  simple.  The  plowing  of  the 
ground,  the  planting  of  the  seed  in  furrows,  the  twice  hoeing,  ac- 
complishes all  that  is  required  preparatory  to  the  harvest. 

The  tobacco-producing  region  of  Virginia  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  beet  as  well  in  climate  as  in  soil. 
Its  staple,  in  quantity,  is  too  large  for  its  demand.  Its  consumption, 
while  it  steadily  increases  with  the  increase  of  population,  cannot  be 
pushed-  Every  human  being,  or  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
wants — to  be  employed  in  one  way  or  another — sugar.  It  is  as 
much  of  a  necessity  as  salt  itself,  while  it  has  the  advantage  over 
that  essential  of  commanding  luxurious  consumption.  At  present 
the  United  States  produce  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  amount  that  is 
required  by  the  population  thereof.  In  ten  years  Virginia  could 
supply  the  deficiency  and  enrich  hsrself  by  the  attendant  earnings. 

In  France,  the  yield  of  the  beet  in  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  unfit 
syrup  for  employment  in  its  manufacture,  is,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
four  and  a  quarter  pounds  in  the  hundred.  In  Virginia  five  might 
reason;tbly  be  expected. 

The  obstacle  to  overcome  for  the  benign  consummation  is  capital 
for  the  establishment  of  the  manufactories.  In  closing,  I  will  in- 
dulge the  expression  of  the  hope,  inspired  by  the  wish,  that  judicious 
enterprise  will  furnish  the  supply  for  a  commencement. 

Believe  me  always,  yours,  most  truly, 
Ex'G-overnor  James  L.  Kemper.  A.  Dudley  Mann. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS, 

It  mav  result  in  good;  it  can  do  no  harm  to  cast  back  at  this  time 
of  financial  pressure  and  narrowly  inspect  both  the  margin  of  the 
farmer's  profits  and  the  causes  of  loss.  Taking  the  period  of  ten 
yeirs  preceding  January,  1878,  and  dividing  it.  we  find  that,  during 
the  first  five  years,  the  staples  of  Tidewater  and  Piedmont  Virginia 
brought  prices  we  may  denominate  "paying."  During  the  last  five 
years  prices  have  not  been  so  high,  but  by  no  means  a  very  low  av- 
erage. For  the  first  hglf  profits  should  have  been  large,  and  for 
the  latter  quite  suflicient  to  have  enabled  us  to  meet  the  present  wave 
of  depression  and  tide  it  over.     Such  has  not  been  the  case,     No 
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large  profits  have  been  made  by  the  Virginia  farmers.  Yerv  many 
have  sustained  loss.  Not  a  few  have  their  notes  still  outstanding  for 
fertilizers  purchased  a  year  ago.  and  even  longer.  All  are  Avorkinor 
on  a  line  of  profit  and  loss  so  narrow  as  to  require  careful  estimates 
to  ascertain  on  which  side  of  this  line  they  will  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Despondency  and,  to  some  extent,  demoralization  are 
slowly  but  steadily  intruding. 

That  injudicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  contributed 
something  to  the  production  of  these  results  is  no  doubt  true:  that 
the  composition,  character  and  value  of  these  manures  have  largely 
contributed  to  produce  them  is  obvious.  We  have  been  buying 
water  and  dirt  by  the  pound,  largely^  and  paying  high  prices  for 
them  because  ammoniated  and  offensive  to  the  smell  and  denominated 
"fertilizers."  The  farmers  of  Virginia  have  no  doubt  paid,  annuallv, 
from  §500,000  to  81.000,000  more  for  these  manures  than  they  were 
worth — more  than  they  should  have  been  sold  for,  and  for  which  thty 
received  no  consideration.  This  sum  was  paid,  mainly,  by  Tide- 
water and  Piedmont  Virginia.  With  such  a  drain,  without  return, 
poverty  swiftly  followed  low  prices  of  produce.  Ignorant  of  the 
compound  parts  of  fertilizers  and  value  of  same,  and  withou:  the 
means  of  ascertaining  them,  the  farmers  have  been  investing  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  simple  lottery. 

About  1857  or  18-^8.  the  first  artificial  manure  was  ofi"ered  on  the 
market  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Kettlewell,  of  Baltimore,  called  '"Ket- 
tlewell's  Salts: "  some  others  soon  followed.  During  the  war  we 
were  shut  in  and  ignorant  of  this  branch  of  Northern  industry. 
Shortly  after  its  close  we  found  factories  had  rapidly  multiplied,  from 
Baltimore  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Maine.  And,  remarkable  to 
say,  this  little  State,  with  her  sisterhood  of  Eastern  States,  all  com- 
bined, though  unable  to  raise  bread  sufficient  to  supply  their  people 
one  month  in  twelve,  had  become  wise  enough  to  make  manures  ex- 
actly  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate  and  products  of  the  South. 

The  factories  have  continued  to  multiply,  and  now  extend  over  the 
Eastern,  Northern,  Western  and  Southern  States.  At  first  their 
goods  were  called  "Manipulated  Manures,"  and  were  no  doubt  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
Manipulation  was  soon  dropped,  and  '"manufactured"  substituted. 
And  then  and  now  we  have  ingenuity  and  art  taxed  heavily  to  make 
ammonia,  animal  bone,  mineral  phosphates  and  potash,  with  about  as 
good  success  in  supplying  the  wants  of  our  poor  lands  as  bacon  ham 
made  of  wood  would  have  in  appeasing  the  appetite  of  a  hungry 
laborer. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  which  has,  since  the  war.  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Southern  States  in  the  development  of  her  resources, 
years  ago  saw  that  this  lottery  in  fertilizers  was  fast  draining  the 
life-blood  from  her  peonle,  and  took  measures  to  prevent  it.  She 
established  her  agricultural  department — appointed  her  Commissioner 
and  State  Chemist:  made  it   the   duty   of  the  latter  to  analyze  all 

commercial  manures  offered  for  sale  in  the  State ;  required  her  Com- 
o 
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missioner  to  report  the  same,  with  the  commercial  value  of  each,  cal- 
culated from  the  analysis;  imposed  a  penalty  upon  any  seller  of  ma- 
nure that  fell  below  the  analyses,  and  even  empowered  the  Commis- 
sioner to  interdict  the  sale  of  low  grade  or  inferior  manures. 

In  March,  1877,  Virginia,  by  law,  established  her  "agricultural 
department,"  but  unfortunately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  Com- 
missioner too  small  an  amount  of  money  to  accomplish  the  full  meas- 
ure of  good.  Dr.  Pollard  has  made  good  use  of  it,  and  given  to  the 
farmers  information  sufficient  to  place  them  on  a  safe  standpoint. 
The  State  Chemists  of  Georgia  and  Virginia  have  analyzed  a  large 
number  of  the  standard  manures  sold  in  these  States,  and  their  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  reported  them.  They  have  placed  the  same 
commercial  value  on  the  valuable  ingredients  of  all  manures,  ammo- 
nia, soluble  or  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Georgia  estimated  the  commercial  values  of  the  various  fer- 
tilizers. Taking  these  reports  as  a  basis,  we  find  that  (with  few 
exceptions)  the  prices  paid  by  the  Virginia  farmers  for  fertilizers,  in 
1877,  in  excess  of  their  value,  was  from  $6  to  820  per  ton.  while 
the  Georgia  farmers  purchased  at  prices  less  than  the  commercial 
value.  Assuming  810  per  ton  as  the  average  excess  paid  by  the  Vir- 
ginia farmers,  and  70,000  tons  the  quantity  sold  in  Virginia  in  1877, 
and  we  have  the  stupendous  amonnt  of  §700,000  paid  by  the  Vir- 
ginia farmers  in  excess  of  value,  even  deducting  a  fair  profit  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  for  which  they  received  no  compensation.  As- 
suming, further,  that  70,000  tons  is  the  average  quantity  used  for 
each  of  ten  years,  and  we  have  $7,000,000  paid  by  the  Virginia 
farmers  in  ten  years  for  fertilizers  in  excess  of  their  value.  This 
sum,  to  the  manufacturers,  a  profit;  to  the  farmers,  a  loss.  Why 
should  not  our  farmers  be  poor?  Again,  taking  70,000  tons  as  the 
average  quantity  annually  used,  at  840  per  ton,  and  we  have 
§2,800,000  annually  expended  in  Virginia  for  commercial  or  artifi- 
cial manures.     How  important,  then,  is  this  subject  to  Virginia? 

That  these  analyses,  reported  by  the  State  officials,  approximate 
correctness,  is  sustained  by  the  facts  that  every  town  and  city  of  the 
State  is  filled  with  these  manures — their  name  is  legion;  that  al- 
though many  of  them  are  sold  on  time  of  twelve,  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  months,  and  to  any  and  every  person  (the  idea  being  to 
sell  and  take  chances)  at  a  commission  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  more 
for  selling,  still  rarely  does  a  manufacturer  of  fertilizer  fail  in  busi- 
ness. Verily,  these  gentlemen  must  be  of  first-class  business  ca- 
pacity;  their  agents  and  employees  no  ways  inferior  and  of  unbend- 
ing integrity  ;  or  they  sell  on  a  margin  so  wide  as  to  make  profits 
larse  and  certain  against  all  contingencies.  If  the  latter,  the  farmers 
have  purchased  on  a  certain  and  u'ide  margin  of  loss. 

The  practical  enquiry  is,  are  we  to  stop  the  purchase  of  manures 
and  abandon  our  poor  land?  By  no  means.  We  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  position  to  purchase  and  use  commercial  manures  in  a 
business  way  and  with  good  chances  of  profit;  and  while  too  much 
care  cannot  be  used  in  making  and  saving  manures  at  home,  and  as 
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far  as  prac:ic:ible  composting  tliem  with  phosphates  coataining  a  cer- 
tain high-graiie  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acil,  th^n-e  are  al- 
ready in  our  markets  some  fertilizers — and  very  soon  chere  will  be 
others,  which  have  been  analysed  by  State  officials — their  ingredients 
and  value  ascertained,  and  the  prices  asked  for  some  not  in  excess  of 
their  commercial  value.  We  are  also  in  possession  of  facts  sufficient 
to  remove  the  lotteri/  character  heretofore  attached  to  this  business, 
and  those  who  become  its  victims  must  look  to  their  own  credulity. 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  State  Chemist,  has  analysed  a  number  of  these  ma- 
nures, and  will  doubtless  analyse  others.  Dr.  Pollard,  the  State 
Commissioner,  has  reported  some  of  them,  and  also  given  the  value 
per  pound  of  "ammonia,  soluble  or  available  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  soda,"  with  the  per  cent,  of  each  and  price.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  few  moments  to  calculate  the  value  per  ton  of  a  manure.  Suppose 
it  to  contain,  bv  Dr.  Taylor's  analyses,  three  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
twelve  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  three  of  potash.  Reduce 
the  per  cent,  to  pou  ids  and  multiply  thus:  Ammonia,  60  poun  Is 
Xl8 — a.  p.  a.,  240  poundsXl2^ — potash,  60  pouudsX8=S45.oO 
value  per  ton. 

We  must  have  reliable  analyses,  made  by  impartial  chemists  from 
fair  (not  doctored)  samples.  By  confining  our  purchases  to  those 
manures,  analysed  by  our  State  Chemist  and  paying  for  them  a  price 
not  in  excess  of  their  estimated  value,  we  can  escape  the  lottery  bu- 
siness. From  analyses  recently  received  from  dealers  in  manures,  I 
observe  s^me  represent  a  given  per  cent,  of  "phosphates,"  others  of 
''phosphoric  acid"  and  of  "nitrogen  yielding  ammonia."  I  do  not 
know  the  value  of  a  single  one  of  these  ingredients.  The  State 
Commissioner  has  not  given  it  to  the  public.  Perhaps  he  never  will. 
Perhaps  their  values  are  uncertain,  and  the  dealer  designed  them  to 
be  so.  To  purchase  such  manures  is  hazardous.  Again,  I  have  be- 
fore me  circulars,  some  headed  ""analysis  guaranteed,"  and  contain  a 
given   per   cent,    of  "soluble   phosphates,"   another   of  "phosphoric 

acid,"  another  of  "organic  matter  capable  of  producing  a per 

cent,  of  ammonia,"  another,  a  given  per  cent,  of  "inorganic  matter, 

capable  of  produ3ing phosphates,"  and  so  on.     Some  of  these 

are  vouched  for  by  distinguished  chemists;  some  by  nobody,  except 
the  dealer — not  even  by  the  maker.  They  may  all  be  correct;  as- 
sume they  are.  and  what  do  we  know  about  them?  Simply  nothing. 
"Phosphoric  acid"  is  available  or  is  not.  If  not  available,  it  may  be 
worthless.  "Organic  matter"  may  need  something  to  develop  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce  ammonia:  that  something  may  be  wanting.  If  so, 
the  "organic  matter"  may  be  worthless.  "Inorganic  matter"  may 
be  rock,  without  strong  acids  to  dissolve  it.  If  so,  it  may  be  worth 
no  more  than  any  other  rock.  "Soluble  phosphates"  may  mean 
"phosphates"  soluble  in  pure  cold  water,  or  water  at  212",  or  in 
strong  sulphuric  acids.  Apply  to  these  analyses  common  lime,  and 
are  not  the  farmers  invited  by  the  makers  and  dealers  in  commercial 
manures,  who  use  such  appliances,  to  engage  in  a  game  of  hazard? 
A  mere  lottery?     Why  have  the  analytic  chemists  given  such  results? 
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Why  have  they  not  stated  the  percentage  of  ammonia,  available 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  soda  that  the  manures  contain?  Simply 
because  the  manufacturer,  "who  paid  for  their  services,  did  not  want 
them  to  do  so.  They  prefered  the  farmers  "to  see  through  a  iHass 
darkly."  They  did  not  wish  you  to  apply  figures  and  values  for  goods 
paid  for  by  you. 

Again,  those  who  send  out  such  circulars  either  misrepresent  the 
constituent  elements  of  their  manures  or  are  violating  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  amenable  to  the  same. 

I  propose  hereafter  to  compare  the  profits  arising  from  the  use  of 
high-grade  and  low-grade  manures 

Caroline  Co.,  Va.  John  Washington. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — Like  most  other  things  in  this  world,  the  matter  of  the 
commercial  valuation  of  artificial  manures  appears  to  have  two  very  distinct 
sides.  Our  esteemed  correspondent  presents  one  of  them  ;  authorities  especially 
distinguished  stand  to  the  other;  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamstedj 
(and  no  man  living  has  had  such  a  range  of  accurate  experience  in  connection 
with  artificial  manures)  ht^lds  the  following  language  (Haddington  Lecture): 
"Although  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  the  chief  manure  ingre- 
dients in  farmyard  dung,  the  manure  from  artificial  foods  and  in  artiticial  ma- 
nures, still  the  differences  in  form  in  which  these  substances  are  met  with  greatly 
aifect  their  value.  The  present  method  of  analyzing  manures  does  not  properly 
recognize  these  distinctions,  and  the  valuations  founded  upon  these  analyses  are  al- 
together false  and  erroneous.''''  And  then,  the  British  Association  for  th?  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  wishing  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  business,  consulted  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  of  the  most  noted  chemists  in  Europe,  including  the  great 
FRESENius,'*of  Weisbaden,  and  the  following  was  the  result : 

^^  Query  :  Opinion  as  to  the  statement  of  the  comm.ercial  and  agricultural  value 
of  manures? 

^^ Answer :  Without  exception,  all  the  chemists  who  reply  to  this  question  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  undesirable  that  analysts  should  express  any  opinion 
on  the  commercial  value  of  manures." 

Now,  if  the  matter  was  so  easy  of  determination,  it  is,  at  least,  singular  that 
these  renowned  authorities  should  hold  the  views  they  do.  With  such  a  conflict 
of  opinion  among  those  who  should  be  presumed  to  know,  we  can  arrive  at  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  a  just  basis  for  the  decision  of  this  matter  has  yet 
to  be  found. 


We  sincerely  regret  to  see  civilized  nations  at  war  with  each  other ;  but, 
if  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them,  we  will  sell  them,  "cheap  for  cas^h,"  all 
the  guns  they  may  require,  and  furnish  them,  on  the  same  terms,  suffi- 
ciency of  meat  and  bread  to  keep  them  fat  and  in  good  fighting  condition. 
in  the  meantime  we  would  say  to  the  farmers,  "make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines."  Don't  plant  a  stalk  of  cotton.  You  have  a  fair  crop  of  wheat 
coming  on  ;  let  the  balance  of  the  tillable  land  be  devoted  to  corn.  Even 
If  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  should  cease,  another  European 
war  will  possibly  follow  on  the  heels  of  it.  There  are  too  many  people 
over  there  to  keep  off  each  other's  national  coat-tails  long  at  a  time. 
England  is  not  hankering  after  war  herself,  but  as  a  scientific  disturber 
of  the  peace  she  has  no  equal. — Ex. 
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[For  the  Sonth^rn  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE  ARMSTRONG  PREMIUM   ESSAY-OPINION   OF   COL. 

RANDOLPH  HARRISON. 

As  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
cietv,  I  ask  you  to  publish  a  sort  of  minority  report — a  dissent  from 
the  judgment  which  awarded  the  ''x\rmstrong  Premium"  to  the  Es- 
sav  bv  H.  T.  Wilson.  Esq..  published  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Phmfer — and  I  briefly  give  my  reasons: 

The  essay  seems  to  me  to  lack  the  practical  character  necessary  to 
give  it  any  general  value,  and  thus  does  not  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  conditions  proposed  bv  Mr.  Armstrong.  What  was  con- 
templated by  him.  as  I  suppose,  to  be  elicited  by  his  liberal  offer,  was 
a  class  of  essavs  simple,  practical,  economical — a  kind  of  hand  book, 
on  a  small  scale,  for  a  farmer  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a 
moderate  working  capital.  Does  the  essay  before  us  '•fill  the  bilLf" 
Is  it  such  a  chart  as  any  '"sure-enough"  farmer  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  or  inexperienced  man  and  tell  him  steer  his  course 
by?  As  well  give  a  child  a  flask  of  gun-powder  and  bid  him  play  by 
the  fire!  There  would  be  more  absolute  certainty  of  somebody- get- 
ting "busted  up"  in  the  former  case  than  the  latter — for  the  child 
there  is  some  slight  chance  of  escape — for  the  man,  none  whatever. 

Let  me  here  disclaim  any,  the  slightest,  intention  of  discourtesy  to 
the  author  (whom  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing)  in  freely  discuss- 
incr  his  essav,  which  now  belongs  to  the  public.  He  is  evidently  a 
gentleman  of  culture,  familiar  with  the  current  agricultural  topics, 
while  there  is  strong  internal  evidence,  from  his  essay,  either  that  he  is 
not  a  farmer  by  profession,  or  that  he  is  not  of  the  kind  which  makes 
money  by  the  pursuit.  This  I  infer  from  divers  observations  and 
recommendations  which  could  not  have  been  made  by  a  practical 
man  who  knew  the  absolute  necessity  of  economy  in  order  to  have 
any  clear  profit  from  farming  operations.  There  is  throughout  too 
much  provision  for  -'outgo"  and  too  little  for  •" income" — e.  g.  the 
recommendation  to  keep  at  least  twice  the  team  necessary  to  culti- 
vate the  farm  thoroughly  in  either  of  the  rotations  suggested:  the 
advice  to  plant  less  than  half  the  corn  crop  that  would  be  needed ; 
to  sow  '"tailing  wheat" — in  short,  the  L^topian  character  of  the 
whole  essay!  For  a  wealthy  city  gentleman  with  a  suburban  resi- 
dence and  bucolic  tastes,  this  style  of  farming  would  be  interesting, 
and  only  to  such  as  he. 

•'Four  horses  and  oxent  the  finest  to  be  had."  to  cultivate  about 
forty  acres  !  (for  about  half  of  the  arable  land  is  supposed  to  be  in 
clover  or  other  grass,  and  either  of  the  complicated  systems  proposed 
would  rea[uire  much  manual  labor  and  comparatively  little  team). 
This  excess  of  work-animals  is  not  only  unproductive  capital,  but 
must  eat  a  huge  slice  out  of  the  profits,  "'if  any  such  there  be." 

Our  worthy  President,  Maj  Drewry,  must  permit  me  to  take  his 
well-known  farm  as  an  illustration  (by  contrast)  of  the  disproportion 
to  which  I  allude.     The  work  at  Westover  is  (or  was  done  a  year  or 
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two  ago)  done  and  ivell  done  by  about  twelve  mules.  If  the  propor- 
tion recommended  in  the  essay  were  kept,  Westover  would  have  to 
support  thirty  or  forty  mules  or  horses!  I  need  say  no  more  on  this 
head. 

And  with  all  the  team  prescribed,  all  the  stock,  of  improved  breeds, 
including  those  gigantic  hogs,  to  say  nothing  of  human  labor  to  be 
maintained,  only  ten  acres  of  land  allotted  to  corn  !  Of  any  ordinary 
land  in  Southside  Virginia,  this  area  could  not  be  relied  on  to  pro- 
duce a  third  enough  of  corn  for  the  use  of  such  a  farm.  A  writer 
■who  "knew  how  it  was  himself"  would  have  avoided  mapping  out  a 
course  which  would  surely  end  in  buying  corn  and  running  in  debt. 

The  recommendation  to  sow  "tailing  wheat"  under  certain  or  any 
circumstances  I  cannot  but  think  ill-judged.  All  the  "filth"  of  the 
crop,  chess,  spelt,  cockle,  cresses,  &c.  (and  the  cleanest  have  a  good 
deal),  is  collected  in  the  tailings.  These  should  never  be  sown,  even 
to  be  plowed  under  green — should  never  be  used  unground  even  for 
hogs  or  fowls ;  every  bushel  should  be  crushed.  If  this  were  generally 
done  we  should  hear  comparatively  little  about  wheat  turning  to 
cheat  or  spelt.  Three  years  ago  the  writer  sowed  a  lot  of  rye  for 
soiling,  and  although  it  was  cut  green  and  the  stubble  plowed  under 
for  tobacco,  and  afterwards  well  worked,  enough  of  the  rye  re- 
mained to  give  much  trouble  before  it  was  eradicated. 

I  might  show  sundry  other  proofs  of  what  I  alleged  as  to  the 
economical  element  being  left  out  of  calculation  in  the  essay,  but 
think  I  have  given  sufficient  reasons  for  my  protest.  I  think  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  paper,  ingenious  and  finished  as  it  is,  should 
have  gone  forth  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Society,  which  is  composed  in  great  part  of  practical 
farmers.  To  this  class  I  know  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  do  not  claim 
to  belong,  rnd  therefore  I  make  no  apology  for  dissenting  in  toto 
from  the  high  estimate  placed  by  you  upon  the  essay — you  were 
taken  by  its  finish  and  the  many  nice  things  recommended  to  be  done, 
I  am  reminded  by  your  foot-none,  "We  hope  what  it  commends 
will  form  the  handbook  of  many  a  young  Virginian,"  of  advice  given 
in  regard  to  a  certain  European  hotel,  "  Order  a  bottle  of  wine  that  the 
landlord  may  live,  but  be  sure  not  to  drink  it,  that  you  may  live 
too  !"  As  applied  to  the  essay,  the  anecdote  should  be  qualified, 
"do  not  drink  deep!"  taken  in  moderation  it  may  do  good.  In  truth, 
there  is  much  that  is  good,  but  the  neglect  of  the  economic  balance 
was  a  fatal  omission,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

I  will  close  with  a  true  story  and  a  moral :  A  gentleman  rode  up 
to  the  door  of  a  homestead  in  one  of  our  lower  Virginia  counties,  a 
place  at  which  he  was  a  frequent  visitor.  To  the  old  ostler  who  came 
to  take  his  horse  he  said,  "Uncle  Jim,  give  him  ten  ears  of  corn  ;  he 
has  had  a  hard  ride!"  "'Don't  got  no  corn,  master."  "How  is 
that?'  '"We  didn't  make  much  corn  dis  year;  we  farmed  by  de book." 

Cumberland  Co.^  Va.  Randolph  Harrison. 

Note  bt  the  Editor. — We  have  "roamed  this  world  around"  a  good  deal,  and 
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tasted  the  water  of  many  streams,  but  that  of  the  James  at  Richmond  surpasses 
all  in  flavor  and  excellence.  We  cannot  account  for  it  other  than  that  this  water 
has  been  tumbled  hither  and  thither,  and  up  and  down,  indeed  been  generally  ex- 
ercised in  its  travels  through  the  Falls.  In  other  things,  as  well  as  drinking 
water,  the  best  is  reached  through  agitation;  and  how  to  farm  one  hundred  acres 
on  the  Southside  will  hardly  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

This  particular  case  stands  thus  :  Two  years  ago,  Col.  Armstroxg,  of  New 
York,  authorized  us  to  offer  four  premiums,  through  our  State  Agricultural  Society , 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  management  of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  in  each  of 
the  several  sections  of  Virginia,  these  essays  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Society.  A  number  of  papers  were  presented.  Fall 
before  last,  in  response  to  the  invitation,  but  none  was  deemed  worthy  the  prize, 
and  so  the  matter  went  over  to  last  Fall.  Those  then  submitted  were  duly  ex- 
amined, and  the  prizes  awarded,  and  among  them  Mr.  Wilsox's  essay,  criticised 
by  Col.  HarrisoX;  received  a  prize.  Xow.  whilst  we  have  dug  in  the  ground  some- 
what in  our  time,  we  do  not  set  ourselres  up  for  much  in  that  line  ;  but  in  this 
matter  we  felt  safe  in  following  the  lead  of  the  Committee  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  did  it,  adding  our  commendation  to  theirs. 

The  question  is  an  important  one.  We  have  waited  now  twelve  years,  and  find 
that  the  nabobs  of  a  thousand  acres  are  quite  slow  in  putting  in  an  appearance  in 
Virgiiiia.  Unfortunately  for  us,  a  man  of  that  bulk  of  comfort  generally  stays 
at  home,  albeit  his  political  head  may  be  a  King  or  an  Emperor.  The  men  we 
are  to  look  for,  then,  will  be  the  purchasers  of  small  farms  :  and  we  think,  there- 
fore, it  will  pay  us  to  agitate  small  farm  ideas.  The  Planter  reaches  now  pretty 
much  every  corner  in  this  country,  and  nqt  a  few  in  Europe,  and  we  don't  know 
when  it  may  make  "a  ten  strike."  General  Imbodex,  some  eight  years  ago, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  N'ew  Tork  Tribune,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Tide- 
water Virginia.  This  letter  was  read  by  a  small  farmer  in  the  western  part  of 
that  State,  and  resulted  in  the  transfer  to  Virginia  not  only  of  himself,  but  of 
enough  others  to  make  the  investment  $240,000. 

There  is  no  man  we  know  of,  among  our  friends,  better  able  to  tell  us,  practi- 
cally, how  a  hundred  acres  should  be  managed  on  the  Southside,  than  Colonel 
Harrison*  himself:  and  we  accordingly  beg  that  he  will  take  Mr.  Wilson's  es- 
say, paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  show  wherein  and  how  it  cau  be  mended.  We 
engage  that  the  work  will  be  welcomed  by  every  reader  of  the  Planter. 


My  advice  is,  first  make  up  your  mind  to  stay.  A  man  always  ready 
to  sell  out  araouuts  to  nothing  as  a  farmer.  Consider,  also,  that  others 
beside  you  have  difficulties,  and  that  you  are  too  far  advanced  in  life  to 
begin  a  new  business — you  could  not  compete  with  those  who  already 
know  the  ropes.  To  work  at  day's  labor  is  too  much  of  a  coming-down 
for  a  farmer  of  any  dignity  to  think  of.  Manufacturing  is  already  over- 
done; mechanics  are  far  from  prosperous ;  rum-selling  is  the  most  de- 
grading business  to  which  vagabonds  ever  sink ;  the  mercantile  business 
is  very  uncertain,  has  its  horrors  of  unpaid  bills  and  of  protested  notes, 
besides  it  is  by  many  supposed  to  require  a  fluent  faculty  of  attenuating 
the  truth,  which — your  wife  wouldn't  like.  Doctors  and  lawyers  live 
on  others'  calamities,  and  preachers,  as  a  rule,  get  their  pay  only  in  the 
next  world.  So  keep  your  eye  on  the  main  chance,  and  resolve  to  stay 
on  the  farm. — Cor.  Tribune. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

On  page  227,  of  the  April  Xo.,  of  your  valuable  jcnrnal.  refer- 
ing  to  the  fruit  statistics  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  year  1877, 
you  ask,  *'Why  A'irginia  and  North  Carolina,  where  the  climate  is  so 
much  better  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  the  facilities  for  market- 
incf  as  greai  or  jireater.  do  not  show  a  result  in  this  direction  even  ap- 
proximating  that  reached  in  Illinois?"'  'Xow.  why  ask  this  question, 
when  you  have,  in  the  main,  answered  it  in  that  very  issue  ' 

After  reading  pages  176  and  177.  of  the  April  issue,  do  you  sup- 
pose any  one  will  ask  the  reason  of  the  success  of  the  French  orchard- 
ist  and  gardener  ?  We  trow  not.  But  there  are  some  questions  that 
carry  a  very  strong  affirmation,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  you 
intend  that  when  you  ask  '"are  we  a  lazy  people  f"  Undoubtedly  we 
are,  in  all  matters  of  detail.  We  are  perfectly  willing,  nay  glory  in 
farming  thousand  acre-plantations  and  losing  10  to  20  per  cent,  on 
capital  and  labor  invested  each  year,  but  when  it  comes  to  studying 
the  habits  of  an  apple  tree,  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  the  na- 
ture and  habits  of  the  insects  that  attack  it  and  its  fruit,  the  discov- 
ery and  application  of  preventives  and  remedies,  then  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  work.  It  requires  too  much 
patience,  too  much  care ;  we  cannot  sleep  until  S  A.  M  ,  while  the 
curculio  stings  our  young  plums,  and  yet  hope  to  obtain  a  crop. 
To  fight  these,  it  is  necessary  to  be  up  and  at  work  before  the  sun 
has  dispersed  the  dew  drops.  Industry,  patience,  observation  and 
a  fondness  for  the  first  and  most  delightful  pursuit  in  which  man  ever 
engaged,  are  requisite  to  produce  the  results  you  desire. 

The  reason  a  Parisian  trucker  makes  ''the  main  effort  of  his  life" 
the  forcing  of  asparagus,  is  not,  simply,  that  he  may  gain  a  subsis- 
tence ;  he  does  this,  and  what  is  betier,  always  has  some  francs  to 
lend  his  goveriiment  in  its  hour  of  need — par  parenthesis.  French- 
men don't  how  know  to  repudiate,  nor  permit  their  government  to  do 
it — but  he  loves  his  work,  he  studies  carefully  the  nature  and  habits 
of  his  plant,  the  character  of  soil  it  needs;  he  keeps  abreast  of  the 
times  in  the  sciences  connected  with  agriculture:  greedily  devours  all 
he  sees  an  d  hears  on  agricultural  chemistry :  experiments  and  makes 
practical  ^tests  of  all  new  doctrines :  compares  his  own  experience 
with  tha  of  others — being  ever  willing  to  instruct  as  well  as  to 
learn.     This  is  the  secret  of  his  success. 

In  a  less  degree,  but  still  to  a  great  extent,  this  is  alEo  the  cause 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  fruit-growers'  superiority  over  us. 
They  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of 
their  situation  when  they  plant  orchards,  while  we  too  frequently 
plant  anything  called  a  tree  with  little  regard  either  to  quality  of 
tree  or  fruit.  Take  one  illustration  :  Although  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois are  exposed  to  furious  winds,  we  hear  no  complaint  from  her 
pomologists  of  fallen  apples ;  and  yet,  here  in  Virginia,  during  the 
little  centennial   squall  of  September.  1S76,  two  thirds  of  the  or- 
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chartls  in  the  State  were  stripped  of  their  fruit.  The  reason  is  plain  ; 
The  Illinois  orchardist  requires  that  the  varieties  he  plants  shall 
have,  among  other  good  qualities,  that  of  adhering  tenaciously  to 
the  branch.  A  case  in  point  suggests  itself  here,  besides  aflfording 
opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  what  is  probably  the  best  winter 
apple  for  Virginia  and  northern  North  Carolina,  and  if  we  have 
your  pardon  for  lengthening  to  a  ''communication"  what  was  in- 
tended as  a  "squib,"  will  state  it. 

When  the  storm  of  September,  1876,  almost  denuded  the  apple 
trees  throughout  Tidewater  Viiginia,  there  were  six  trees  on  the 
historic  field  of  Cold  Harbor  laden  with  fruit,  from  which  not  an 
apple  was  blown,  save  a  few  defective  ones.  This  variety  was  the 
Johnson's  fine  winter  or  York  imperial,  and  while  even  the  old  favo- 
rite Winesap  succumbed  to  the  wind,  the  Johnson's  held  its  ground, 
or  rather  its  twig.  Thus  you  see  one  important  point  that  should 
enter  into  the  calculation  in  planting  an  orchard.  A  further  con- 
sideration of  this  same  variety  will  suggest  other  points  demanding 
the  attention  of  all  who  wish  success  in  fruit  growing.  It  is,  in  this 
.  climate,  a  vigorous  grower,  a  regular  bearer,  above  medium — indeed 
may  be  called  largo — of  the  first  quality,  and  highly-flavored,  and 
withal,  a  very  handsome,  bright  red  fruit.  During  the  month  of 
March,  it  was  shipped  to  this  city  from  the  Valley  and  Western 
Virginia,  commanding  readily  §6  per  barrel.  We  saw  it  selling  at 
that  price  early  in  March,  and  while  deeming  it  worthy  of  the  best 
price,  still  we  felt  with  you  that  there  was  "a  screw  loose  some- 
where," when  to  the  poor  this  delightful  and  alimentary  fruit  could 
not  be  furnished.     Do  try  to  get  that  screw  tightened.  X. 

[Will  our  esteemed  friend  "X"  continue  to  "fire  away."  Such  shots  as  the 
above  are  bound  to  bring  down  the  game;  and  it  cannot  be  brought  down  too 
soon.  Everlasting  croaking  will  never  better  our  fortunes  ;  croaking  is  a  luxury 
only  intended  fo-r  rich  people. — Ed.] 


TRADE  WITH  SOUTHERN  COUNTRIES. 

Among  the  beneficial  legacies  of  the  war  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Signal  Sei  vice.  Now,  the  facts  of  "  the  weather  "  are  studied, 
and  laws  discovered  and  applied,  to  the  great  advantage  of  several 
classes  of  business  men  ;  and  people  all  over  the  country  have  come 
to  understand  that  the  elements,  often  carelessly  spoken  of  as  fickle, 
obey  laws  which  it  is  within  the  province  of  science  to  understand, 
in  the  interest  of  humanity. 

Perhaps,  as  few  people  understand  that  there  are  great  natural 
laws  which  govern  trade,  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago  who  knew 
how  to  do  anything  but  guess  concerning  the  weather.  The  gov- 
ernment of  this  nation  seemed  then  to  know  as  little  about  one  as  it 
now  does  about  the  other.  At  least,  such  action  as  the  government, 
including  unmistakably  the  legislative  branch,  has  taken  relative  to 
our  foreign  commerce,  has  been  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  funda- 
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mental  natural   laws,   and  even   in  opposition  to  them  ;  as  though 
tariffs  couLl  annul  cosmic  conditions  and  forcss.     I  will  explain  : 

Massachusetts  does  not  ordinarily  buy  potatoes  and  apples  from 
States  just  west  of  her,  because  she  raises  just  as  abundantly  in  pro- 
portion to  her  agricultural  population,  as  those  States  do.  For  a 
similar  reason  countries  of  about  equal  cultivation  in  the  productive 
arts,  lying  upon  about  the  same  lines  of  latitude,  and  isothermal 
lines,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  so  many  articles  from  each 
other,  or  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  those  separated  longitudinally  do. 
At  first,  when  west-lying  countries  are  new.  and  population  compara- 
tively sparse,  articles  of  the  higher  industrial  arts  are  purchased  i  ather 
than  manulactured  by  them,  and  the  ruder  products  of  their  ruder 
industries  given  in  exchange.  But  the  tendency  in  this  direction  is 
a  diminishing  one,  or  ought  to  be,  as  population  and  industrial  edu- 
cation increase,  and  drive  men  to  and  fit  them  for  the  production  of 
articles  suitable  to  the  industries  of  countries  from  which  themselves 
are  little  removed  in  respect  of  soil,  climate  and  habits  of  thought 
and  life.  So  the  tendency  to  exchange  products  of  the  soil  upon 
which  high  industry  and  skill  can  be  based,  in  similar  climes,  is,  for 
the  most  of  the  lives  of  nations,  a  diminishing  one  in  proportion  to 
increase  in  population  and  skill  in  the  arts,  instead  of  an  increasing 
one ;  so  that  branches  of  commerce,  once  remunerative  to  a  nation, 
become  a  waste  of  energy  and  means.  The  history  of  commercial 
cities  illustrates  this. 

But  to  encourage  merchants  and  artisans  there  are  various  and 
divers  climes,  -which  produce  diverse  classes  of  articles,  and  the 
■wants  of  men  are  reasonably  alike.  But  as  cold  countries  do  not 
produce  coffee,  and  tropical  ones  do  not  produce  the  most  desired  ce- 
reals;  as  one  clime  is  discouraging  to  continuous  exertion,  and  the 
other  favorable,  the  interchange  of  dissimilar  natural  and  artificial 
productions  becomes  and  continues  desirable  and  necessary  ;  and  this 
interchange  increases  with  the  increase  of  population  and  cultiva- 
tion, instead  of  diminishing  with  their  increase,  as  in  the  case  of 
nearly  similar  climes.  Roughly,  then,  trade  diminishes  East  and 
West,  and  increases  North  and  South,  This  is  the  law  of  climate 
upon  trade,  which'is  important  to  be  understood  by  us. 

Our  trade  traditions  are  naturally  so  much  English,  that  trade 
with  that  nation  is  the  most  pleasant.  But  is  it  the  most  profitable 
to  us  ? 

British  traders  are  always  aided  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Cabi- 
net, the  laws  and  regulations,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service, 
and  at  a  pinch  by  the  armed  power  of  their  interested  country.  We 
have  yet  but  little  such  aid.  The  undoubted  consequence  is  that  the 
keenest,  most  persevering  and  best  equipped  trading  community  of 
modern  times  continually  and  successfully  diverts  us  in  front,  and 
captures  the  baggage  in  our  rear.  Strife  for  her  trade  is  strife  to 
obtain  the  results  of  her  highest  industrial  skill,  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
price  of  our  raw  and  nearly  raw  material,  and  the  inactivity  of  our 
laborers.     We  spasmodically  move  the  vast  machinery  of  portions  of 
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our  government  in  trade  matters,  and  ensure  national  conditions  of 
idleness;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  result?  We  import  vast 
amounts  of  the  products  of  the  highest  skill,  fine  manufactured 
goods,  and  thereby  pay  for  foreign  labor;  and  also  vast  amounts  of 
material  which  labor  here  cannot  act  upon — tea,  coffee,  etc.;  and  ex- 
port to  the  fullest  extent  raw  and  nearly  raw  material,  upon  which 
the  smallest  possible  power  of  the  rude  labor  of  our  people  has  been 
expended,  as  cotton,  wool,  grain,  meats. 

The  endeavor  to  supply  countries  with  articles  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  produce  well,  is  scarcely  worthy  the  aid  of  statesmen,  so 
long  as  there  are  open  fields  of  other  kinds,  and  it  may  be  against 
public  policy  to  do  so.  Such  efforts  may  better  be  left  to  private  en- 
terprise and  skill.  If  Massachusetts  cotton  factories  can  sell  their 
goods  in  Manchester,  let  them  have  the  glory  ;  but  the  trade  of  the 
nation  cannot  be  based  upon  exceptional  successes.  Efforts  for  in- 
creased trade  with  countries  of  less  industrial  development  than  the 
United  States,  are  what  we  should  strive  to  have  receive  the  aid  of 
the  government ;  and  in  my  next  I  purpose,  in  the  line  of  thought 
of  this  article,  to  show  how  this  may  be  done,  swithout  necessarily 
disturbing  any  pet  trade  hobbies. — A}nerican  Exporter. 


Home  Life  a  Huxdred  Years  Ago. — One  hundred  years  ago  not 
a  pound  of  coal  or  a  cubic  foot  of  illuminating  gas  had  been  burned  in 
the  country.  No  iron  stoves  were  used,  and  no  contrivances  for  econoraiz- 
iuo-  heat  were  employed  until  Dr.  Franklin  invented  the  iron  frame 
fireplace,  which  still  bears  his  name.  All  the  cooking  and  warming  in 
town  and  country  were  done  by  the  aid  of  fire  kindled  upon  the  brick 
hearth    or  in  the  oven.- 

Pine  knots  and  tallow  candles  furnished  the  light  for  the  long  winter 
evenings,  and  sanded  floors  supplied  the  place  of  rugs  and  carpets.  The 
water  used  for  household  purposes  was  drawn  from  deep  wells  by  the 
creaking  "sweep." 

No  form  of  pump  was  used  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  There  were  no  friction 
matches  in  those  early  days  by  the  aid  of  which  a  fire  could  be  speedily 
kindled  ;  and  if  the  fire  "went  out"  upon  the  hearth  over  night,  and  the 
timber  was  damp,  so  that  the  spark  would  not  "catch,"  the  alternative 
remained  of  wading  through  the  snow  a  mile  or  so  to  borrow  a  brand  of 
a  neighbor. 

Only  one  room  in  any  house  was  warm,  unless  some  of  the  family  were 
ill;  in  all  the  rest  the  temperature  was  at  zero  during  many  nights  in  the 
winter.  The  men  and  women  of  a  hundred  years  ago  undressed  and 
went  to  their  beds  in  a  temperature  colder  than  that  of  our  modern 
barns  and  woodsheds,  and  they  never  complained. 


Thorough  drainage  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  suc- 
cessful gardening. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M.   G.   ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


NATIVE  CATTLE  AS  MILKERS. 

The  native  cattle  of  the  sub-tropical  portions  of  the  United  States, 
conform  very  generally  to  the  Spanish  type,  with  which  most  persons 
are  familiar  through  the  "  Texans,"  which  have  found  their  way  some- 
what extensively  into  the  Northern  markets.  In  the  dairy,  as  elsewhere, 
these  animals  are  the  worst  type  of  cattle  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  have 
anything  to  do  with.  Observations  on  the  spot  during  a  former  residence 
in  that  section,  have  convinced  us  that  all  cattle  taken  to  that  region  of 
country  gravitate  towards  the  "  Creole  "  or  native  standard,  which  is  the 
typical  Texan,  with  his  long  legs,  flat  ribs,  uudulating  back  bone,  narrovv 
twist,  tucked-up  flank,  and  prodigious  horns.  North  of  the  I'egion  in 
which  this  type  prevails,  we  are  struck  with  the  great  variation  of  the 
native  sorts  of  cattle.  In  different  States,  and  even  iu  adjoining  counties 
of  the  same  State,  or  the  different  neighborhoods  of  the  same  county, 
the  common  cattle  of  the  country  differ  very  widely  from  each  other  in 
size,  style  and  qualities.  It  becomes,  therefore,  difficult  to  give  any 
general  descripiion  of  what  are  called  natives  or  "  scrubs."  We  will> 
however,  describe  a  very  common  and  widely  spfead  type,  of  which,  we 
are  sure,  typical  specimens  may  be  recognized  in  any  neighborhood  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Virginia,  or  the  tier  of  States  lying  north  of 
these.  The  average  animal  of  this  sort  has  a  rather  long  head,  and 
somewhat  coarse  muzzle,  a  somewhat  smallish,  mild  eye,  rather  a  coarse, 
large  ear,  and  horn  upright,  sharp  pointed  and  of  fine  texture.  In  color, 
they  are  brindle,  black,  black  and  white,  sometimes  dun  colored  or  pale 
red,  with  white  (colored  and  marked  somewhat  like  the  Herefords),  and 
occasionally  a  solid  dark  red.  They  are  short-bodied,  rather  long-legged, 
well  covered  with  hair,  often  very  well  sprung  in  the  rib,  but  generally 
slack  in  the  loin,  narrow  in  the  twist,  and  tucked  a  little  in  the  flank.  As  a 
rule,  their  skins  are  somewhat  hard,  but  they  are  good  handlers ;  and  rea- 
sonably quick  feeders  are  not  rare  among  them.  They  mature  slowly,  and 
are  not  fully  ripe  earlier  than  at  five  years  of  age.  The  cow  usually 
averages,  live  weight,  from  700  to  900  pounds,  and  the  steer  from  800 
to  1200  pounds.  These  cattle  are  by  no  means  as  contemptible  in  char- 
acter as  the  sneers  of  some  would  indicate.  They  are  frequently  very 
large  milkers,  and  often,  judged  by  the  standard  of  quantity  and  quality 
combined,  they  reach  the  highest  excellence  at  the  pail.     Fx'om  their 
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great  hardiness  and  comparative  immunity  from  disease,  they  form  an 
admirable  basis  for  improvement  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred  bulls. 
Upon  a  select  herd  of  cows  of  this  type,  which  could  be  purchased,  at 
two  years  old,  probably  at  not  above  S18  each,  two  or  three  crosses  of 
Ayrshire,  Jersey  or  Shorthorn  blood,  the  bulls  for  which  purpose  need 
not  cost  above  $100  each,  would  probably  produce  a  dairy  herd,  unsur- 
passed in  productiveness  and  unequalled  in  hardiness  by  any  thorough- 
bred herd  to  be  found  in  the  country.  And  the  cost  of  the  entire  herd, 
bulls  and  all,  would  be  less  to  begin  with  than  the  cost  of  one  thorough- 
bred cow  of  any  fashionable  strain. 


THE  RUFFLED  GROUSE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  game  birds  of  the  American  forest 
is  the  ruffled  grouse.     In  the  North,  this  bird  is  called  the  partridge, 
and  with  us,  the  pheasant;  but  it  is  neither  one  uor  the  other;  the  nat- 
uralist comes  in  and  makes  all  plain;  in  the  "learned  jargon   of  the 
schools'"  he  styles  him  ''  bonasia  umjbellus,"  which  might  be  interpreted, 
a  bull  with  a  ruffle;    but  if  the  bird  is  neither  partridge  nor  pheasant, 
certainly  it  is  not  a  bull.     We  will  call  it,  then,  in  good  square  English, 
the  ruffled  grouse.     This  elegant  bird  is  somewhat  solitary  in  its  habits, 
and  loves  remote  and  rugged  haunts.     It  is  especially  devoted  to  rocky 
hillsides  and  mountain  glens,  with  perennial  water  convenient.     Its  food 
consists  of  insects  and  their  larvie,  berries,  grapes,  beech  nuts,  buds,  &c. 
The  birds  pair  in  April  and  hatch  in  June;  the  number  of  eggs  is  com- 
monly thirteen.     By  August,  the  young,  which  make  a  rapid   growth, 
are  fit  for  game,  but  they  are  more  properly  in  season  from  September  to 
February.     They  make  a  great  noise  on  the  wing,  but  their  flight  is 
straight  and  regular,  and  not  very  rapid.     The  hurly  burly  they  make, 
however,  disconcerts  many  shooters.     They  are  delicately  organized,  and 
one  or  two  shot  are  often  sufficient  to  bring  them  dowu,  such  as  would 
only  serve  to  quicken  the  flight  of  a  canvass-back  or  widgeon.     They  lie 
very  well  to  the  setter  or  pointer,  and  if  there  are  two  shootJers,  one  to 
approach  on  each  side  of  the  cover,  they  are  not  difficult  to  get,  but  if 
there  be  but  one  shooter,  the  bird  is  certain  to  run  out  and  fly  from  the 
other  side  of  the  fallen  tree,  rock  or  other  obstacle,  which  he  will,  with 
very  cool  deliberation,  keep  between  himself  and  the  shooter.     The  most 
destructive  mode  of  shooting  them  is  with  small  dogs  trained  to  tree 
them,  and  keep  barking  to  attract  their  attention,  when   the  shooter, 
without  any  precaution,  approaches  as  near  as  he  wishes,  and  shooting 
the  lower  birds  first,  if  more  than  one  is  in  the  tree,  may  proceed  to  shoot 
the  others,  and  often  kills  several  from  the  same  tree  without  causing 
any  to  take  wing.     They  are  also  easily  snared  or  trapped  by  those  hav- 
ino-  skill  in  that  business.     Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  habit  of  these  birds 
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is  the  drumming.  This  habit  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  great  nat- 
uralist's and  sportmau's  journal,  Forest  and  Stream.  "We  have  often  seen 
the  birds  drumming  hoih  on  logs  and  on  the  ground.  The  cause  of  this 
peculiar  habit  is  not  known.  It  is  clearly  not  the  love  call,  as  some 
have  supposed,  as  it  is  indulged  in  at  all  seasons.  When  drumming,  the 
bird  stretches  out  his  neck  and  crouches  close  to  the  log  or  along  the 
ground,  and  flaps  with  great;  violence  and  rapidity  with  its  wings,  so  as 
to  produce  a  rolling  thunderous  sound.  One  of  the  most  observant  gen- 
tlemen we  have  ever  known  believes,  that  the  object  of  the  manoeuvre 
is  to  beat  away  the  old  rotten  wood  and  dust,  and  expose  and  stir  up 
the  insects  and  larviB  concealed  therein.  There  is  no  evidence,  com- 
monly asserted,  that  this  peculiar  habit  is  confined  to  the  male  bird. 
Altogether  this  is  a  most  delicious  table  bird,  and  a  most  interesting 
study  to  the  naturalist. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  widely  known  school  is  by  no  means,  as  some  suppose,  a  govern- 
ment institution,  but  is  endowed  by  private  subscription  and  managed 
by  private  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are  distinguished  representative  men 
of  British  agriculture.  The  curriculum  of  studies  is  verv  similar  to  that 
of  the  once  celebrated  school  of  the  late  Benjamin  Hallowell,  Esq.,  with 
courses  of  lectures  on  agricultural  science  and  veterinary  principles  and 
practice.  After  trying  for  many  years  to  devise  a  successful  mode  of 
managing  the  farm  in  connection  with  the  school,  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned as  impracticable,  and  the  property  rented  to  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  Mr.  Russell  Swanwick,  now  widely  known  as  the  leading  English 
breeder  of  Berkshire  swine.  The  only  reservation  in  the  leise  being, 
that  the  students  may  have  the  right  of  entry,  with  the  professor  in 
charge,  to  note  the  character,  progress  and  results  of  the  operations,  in 
the  way  of  clinical  instruction.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance 
at  present  is  forty,  none  of  whom  expect  to  make  practical  agriculture 
their  business.  The  college  farm  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  breeding 
establishment,  but  the  college  is  entitled  to  no  credit  for  it,  except  rn  so 
far  as  that  Mr.  Swanwick  was  educated  there,  and  has  found  his  educa- 
tion of  the  right  sort  to  make  the  foundation  of  a  distinguished  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  the  director  of  an  extensive  agricultural  establishment, 
showing  the  value  of  scientific  training  in  connection  with  fine  adminis- 
trative talents.  The  opinion  of  the  best  informed  everywhere  appears  to 
be  settling  down  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  function  of  model  farms 
and  workshops,  in  connection  with  these  establishments,  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  laboratories  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  not  as  schools  of 
practice  for  the  acquirement  of  handicraft  skill.  It  is  clear  that  the 
primary  object  of  being  at  school  is  to  learn  and  not  to  work.     The 
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school  cannot  make  boy-work  profitable,  and  ought  not  if  it  could 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  today  a  half-time  manual-labor  school  that  is  not  a  douile 
failure.  Popular  notions  on  this  subject  are  vague  and  Utopian.  People 
have  been  misled  by  the  declaimings  of  vehement  fanatics  who  view  the 
subject  of  manual  labor  from  afar.  The  hard-handed  sons  of  toil  see 
the  matter  in  a  diflerent  light.  Can  the  average  boy  master  bv  practice 
the  complex  technics  of  the  art  of  culture  ;  or  acquire  .skill  and  facility 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  master  an  ex- 
tensive and  difficult  literary  and  scientific  course  in  three  years  or  four 
years — still  less  in  two  years  ?  It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  he  could. 
In  atterapiing  to  do  both,  he  inevitably  fails  to  do  either.  If  the  labor 
of  extensive  work-shops  and  large  farms  is  to  be  done  by  students,  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  successfully  at  the  same  ticie,  must  be 
greatly  curtailed  until  it  falls  below  the  standard  of  good  high  schools 
and  academies. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  HORSE  BREEDING  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 
Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  keep  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  alarm.  Never  before  were  universal  armaments  maintained 
on  a  scale  so  vast.  An  enormous  number  of  first-class  horses  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  supply  for  these  great  military  hordes  even  on  a 
peace  footing.  We  are  one  of  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  maintained.  A  vast  number  of  horses 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  great  war  just  closed,  and  there  is  no  Euro- 
pean source  from  which  any  considerable  supply  can  be  drawn.  Ger- 
many forbids  exportation.  France  looks  abroad  for  horses  for  military 
purposes.  England  cannot  produce  enoucrh  for  domestic  purposes  in 
time  of  peace.  Russia  and  Turkey  both  want  more  horses  than  they 
can  get.  This  state  of  affairs  has  put  prices  up  to  a  high  figure,  and  yet 
so  great  is  the  cost  of  production  that  the  farmers  of  no  European  na- 
tion can  realize  any  profit  on  horse-breeding.  There  is  no  patriotism  in 
any  country  which  will  induce  men  to  breed  horses  for  government  use 
at  a  pecuniary  loss  to  themselves.  Is  there  any  prospect  that  the  state 
of  affairs  will  take  a  turn  more  favorable  to  horse-breeding  within  ten 
or  twenty  years  ?  None  whatever,  as  we  think.  At  this  time  the  United 
States  alone,  of  all  countries,  has  on  hand  a  great  surplus  of  first-class 
military  horses,  which  can  be  bought  and  collected  at  Atlantic  ports  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  $150  each.  American  farmers  can  produce  these 
animals  at  a  profit  if  a  regular  market  can  be  found  for  them  at  four  or 
five  years  old.  European  governments  can  get  these  horses  home  and  es- 
tablished in  quarters  at  prices  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  than  they  can  buy 
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them  for  at  home.  Whatever  demand  they  will  establish  will  be  promptly 
met  by  American  farmers.  It  would  be  both  needless  and  tedious  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  information  upon  which  we  base  this  conclusion. 
That  there  is  a  great  present  and  far  greater  prospective  demand  for 
horses  throughout  the  Eistern  world,  and  that  the  breeding  of  horses  is 
everywhere  declining,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  of  this  active  demand, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  other  branches  of  agriculture  are  found  to  be 
more  remunerative  than  the  breeding  of  horses,  even  at  the  extraordinary 
prices  which  •  they  now  command.  We  have  derived  our  information 
from  the  most  trustworthy  official  sources,  and  that  the  state  of  facts  is 
substantially  as  represented  above  there  is  not  the  least  doubt.  When 
the  terrible  drama  opens  which  we  are  fully  convinced  Europe  must 
witness  before  these  mighty  armaments  will  be  dissolved,  those  people 
will  be  driven  in  desperation  to  compass  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  their 
search  for  horses.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  horse 
question  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  solution  of  the  European  en- 
tanglements. The  nations  will  find  themselves  reduced  to  the  predica- 
ment of  the  dismounted  monarch  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  calling 
aloud  in  his  own  agony  of  desperation,  "A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom 
for  a  horse  I"  However  much  we  may  deplore  the  impending  horrors  of 
the  situation,  the  vast  incubus  of  woe  that  threatens  the  nations ;  however 
we  may  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  the  mighty  slaughter,  the  sweeping 
devastation,  we  nevertheless  desire  it  to  be  known  that  we  have  horses  for 
sale.  As  to  the  hoaie  market  outside  of  the  sporting  classes,  first-rate  gen- 
tlemens'  roadster?  and  saddle  horses  always  sell  readily  at  fair  prices  when 
veil  broken ;  heavy  draught  horses  can  be  sold  for  various  uses  in  cities, 
and  he  who  has  a  pair  of  matched  bays,  16  hands  high,  with  lofty  ac- 
tion, sound,  kind  and  xcell  broken,  and  able  to  do  a  mile  in  about  four 
minutes,  can  convert  them  into  a  check  for  twelve  hundred  dollars  when- 
ever he  desires  to  do  it.  Horses  for  city  markets  must  have  good,  sound 
feet  above  all  things,  and  must  not  be  afraid  of  locomotive  engines.  If 
the  farmers  would  only  study  the  principles  of  breeding,  and  keep  stead- 
ily in  view  some  definite  purpose,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing just  what  is  desirable ;  but  unless  a  man  knows  what  he  is  trying 
to  make,  how  can  he  make  it?  Do  not  breed  a  big,  low-shouldered,  flat- 
footed,  luuk-headed  mare  to  a  slim-tailed,  fire-eating,  pacing  pony,  and 
expect  to  get  a  carriage  horse,  16  hands  high,  with  bold,  lofty  action, 
and  a  slashing,  square,  trotting  gait.  ".Jack  the  Fool "  ought  to  know 
better  than  that.  If  you  have  the  kind  of  mare  you  want  breed  her  to 
the  same  sort  of  stallion,  if  you  have  to  send  50  miles  and  pay  650  for 
services.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  things  else,  a  valuable  article  can 
only  be  produced  at  considerable  cost.  It  takes  money  to  make  money; 
Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.     If  horses  are  bred  upon  a  sen- 
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sible  plan  it  can  be  done  at  a  fair  profit  in  the  United  States,  with  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  being  more  profitable  as  the  business  develops  upon 
a  rational  basis.  If  it  continues  to  be  done  at  haphazard,  it  can  only 
be  done  at  a  loss.  Perhaps  in  no  State  have  a  greater  number  of  really- 
first-class  stallions  been  accessible  at  moderate  fees  than  in  Virginia. 
Revenue,  Planet,  Orion,  Eagineer,  Granite,  Jonesboro,  Scathelock, 
Eolus,  Victory,  Sherrod,  Spindrift,  Abdelkadir,  Conductor,  King  Lear, 
Orange  Blossom,  Ficklin's,  Dulaneys,  Murrays,  Black  Hawks,  Hum- 
boldt, Woodbridge  Chief,  and  others  of  note,  have  stood  for  mares  at 
from  810  to  $50  during  the  past  decade.  Besides,  there  are  Ficklin's 
draught-horses  and  their  descendants  in  various  parts  of  the  Stale,  and 
many  very  superior  saddle  stallions  of  fine  breeding,  such  as  Mr.  Fife's 
Robin  Adair,  Major  Bentley's  Telegraph,  Mr.  George  W.  Palmer's 
Manassas,  Major  Saunders'  and  many  others.  If  farmers  pass  by  such 
animals  as  these  to  patronize  the  wretched  nondescripts  at  the  cross 
roads,  and  find  it  d(m't  pay  to  breed  horses,  the  fault  is  in  the  farmer's 
judgment  and  not  in  the  business  of  horse-breeding. 

ITEMS. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
the  great  English  experimenter  in  agriculture,  to  which  ler.ter  we  re- 
ferred in  a  recent  number  : 

"  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  manure  suitable  for  tobacco  ought  to 
contain  ingredients  in  a  very  different  proportion  from  a  manure  suitable 
for  grain  crops.  The  relations  of  mineral  matter  to  nitrogen  are  very 
diflferent  from  the  relations  of  these  substances  in  grain,  and  in  tobacco 
culture  the  exhaustion  of  alkaline  matter  must  be  very  large.  Although 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  ripened  seeds  soda  cannot  take  the  place  of 
potash,  we  have  very  distinct  evidence  that  in  the  growing  oi'gan,  such 
as  the  leaf,  one  alkali  can  take  the  place  of  the  other.  In  our  grass  ex- 
periments we  have  two  experiments  side  by  side  ;  both  of  which  have 
received  the  same  amount  of  potash,  soda  and  magnesia  for  five  years; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  potash  on  one  of  the  experiments  was  stopped, 
and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  only  soda  and  magnesia  have  been  ap- 
plied. At  the  time  the  potash  was  stopped  the  ash  of  both  experiments 
contained  the  same  amount  of  potash  and  soda,  the  soda  being  in  very 
small  proportion.  At  the  jjresent  time,  the  ash  of  one  experiment  con- 
tains 42^  per  cent,  of  potash  and  H  of  soda,  while  the  ash  of  the  other 
contains  15  percent,  of  potash  and  17  of  soda.  Whethersuch  substitution 
could  take  place  in  the  tobacco  plant,  or  if  so,  whether  it  would  injure 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco,  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion.  Yoa 
may  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  the  figures  I  give ;  they  do  not  de- 
pend upon  individual  analysis.  For  several  years  a  German  chemist 
has  done  scarcely  any  other  work  for  me,  except  the  analysis  of  the 
ashes  of  plants;  and  he  is  probably,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most 
correct  analyst  of  the  day.  We  prepare  the  ashes  here  and  send  tliem^ 
to  him  at  Berlin,  as  he  has  left  here  and  gone  to  reside  there.  Wheui 
we  please  we  send  a  duplicate,  and  unless  the  two  agree  within  certaia 
very  narrow  limits,  the  analysis  is  rejected.  I  hope,  within  the  present 
year,  to  nublish  these  analyses,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting." 
3 
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The  14th  Duke  of  Thorndale  died  recently  iu  Kentucky.  This  ani- 
mal was  regarded  us  the  best  bred  bull  of  that  celebrated  strain  left  in 
America. 


Lord  Dunmoke  recently  sold  two  Duchess  cows — one  for  rather 
more,  the  other  for  rather  less,  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  Rose 
of  Sharon  for  five  thousand. 


The  Shorthorn  cow,  Bertha  2d,  bred  by  Mr.  George  W.  Palmer,  of 
Sahville,  now  the  property  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  having 
recently  calved,  now  gives  six  gallons  of  milk  daily.  This  cow,  when 
not  milking,  is  a  quick  feeder  and  gains  rapidly  in  flesh,  weighing  about 
1,700  pounds,  in  good  condition.  In  her,  great  milking  properties  and 
rapid  fattening  are  combined,  though  not  at  the  same  time.  When  she 
gets  a  full  bite  of  grass  her  milk  will  increase  to  nearly  eight  gallons  a 
day. 


Salmon  and  Trout  are  frequently  caught  in  the  Shenandoan  river^ 
also  bass  and  suckers.  The  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  has  passed  a 
bill  appropriating  ten  thousand  dollars  to  build  a  fish  way  at  thj  great 
falls  of  the  Potomac.  The  North  Carolina  authorities  have  removed  all 
obstructions  from  the  Roanoke.  The  West  Virginia  people  have  put 
five  hundred  bass  in  the  Greenbrier;  the  multiplication  of  which  de. 
posit  will  stock  New  river  also.  We  have  placed  recently  nearly  ten 
thousand  splendid  fry  of  land-locked  salmon  in  tributaries  of  New  river^ 
Colonel  McDonald  has  effi>?ted  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  and  the  North  Carolina  Commissioners  about  shad,  Califor. 
nia  salmon,  &c.  With  co-operation  of  this  sort,  this  very  impoitant  work 
will  assume  proportions  and  produce  results  little  thought  of  even  by  the 
sanguine  enthusiast  of  today.  Very  many  pensons  appear  to  be  inter- 
ested in  experiments  in  fish  culture  as  a  means  of  furnishing  fish  for 
the  home  table  in  country  homes.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  what  we 
ardently  hope  for.  We  have  experimented  for  two  seasons  with  the 
trout  and  land-locked  salmon  fry,  feeding  them  bread  in  place  of  ani- 
mal food ;  they  eat  the  bread  greedily,  and  seem  to  thrive  just  as  well 
as  those  fed  on  animal  food  in  the  usual  way.  If  this  mode  of  feeding, 
on  further  trial,  proves  entirely  satisfactory,  it  will  greatly  simplify  the 
rearing  of  the  fry.  When  put  up  to  fatten  for  the  table  they  may  be 
fed  on  animal  food  in  whole  or  in  part. 


Last  Fall  we  purchased  of  Major  Bentley  one  of  his  Walsingham 
Southdown  rams — intended  for  the  flock  of  Dr.  James  H.  Murray,  West 
River,  Maryland,  but,  previously  to  sending  him  to  his  destination,  we 
allowed  the  small  and  very  select  lot  of  ewes,  belonging  to  the  Agricul- 
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tural  College,  to  be  served  by  him.  His  get  are  the  finest  lot  of  lambs 
we  have  ever  .seen ;  unfortunately,  nearly  all  bucks.  lu  England  the 
reputation  of  the  Walsingham  rams  is  that  they  improve  the  s'h<-i  u  of 
the  other  breeders  more  than  rams  from  any  other  flock  will  do.  This 
little  bit  of  experience  under  our  own  eye  appears  to  indicate  the  .same 
thing  to  be  true  for  this  country.  Notwithstanding  a  strong  pei!?unal 
predilection  in  favor  of  the  Southdown  and  personal  interest  in  them,  as 
a  public  writer,  we  are  bound  to  state  the  conviction  that  the  Oxfords 
are  the  best  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool  where  the  land  is  good.  If  the 
land  is  not  of  first  quality  and  the  pastures  only  medium,  no  sheep  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  the  Southdown.  Of  course, 
those  who  keep  the  combing  wool  breeds  find  them  most  profitable  in 
certain  localities  and  with  peculiar  management,  and  in  certain  States 
of  the  wool  market.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  general-purpose 
breeds  for  mutton  and  wool  combined.  Certainly,  there  are  also  lo- 
calities and  circumstances  where  and  under  which  the  fine  wooled  .sorts 
will  be  the  best  to  keep.  The  grand  secret  is  to  keep  the  best  kind  for 
the  situation  and  surroundings,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  best  muuuer, 
whatever  the  kind. 


We  have  before  us  the  Report  of  Col.  Polk,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture of  North  Carolina,- on  the  general  condition  of  the  agricultui-al  in- 
terests of  the  State.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  note  a  tone  of 
cheerfulness  as  regards  the  future  pervading  the  communications  recoived 
from  all  the  different  counties.  But  one  melancholy  fact  stands  out: 
The  reports,  with  singular  unanimity,  declare  that  the  freedmen  are 
lazy  and  thriftless,  and  that  whenever  they  attempt  to  cultivate  for  a 
share,  the  lands  deteriorate  under  their  management.  "Foolish,  im- 
provident, lazy  ;"  brief  and  terrible  indictment !  Fanatics  and  fouls  tell 
us  to  send  them  to  school  and  the  next  generation  will  be  better  because 
educated.  Whereas,  it  is  those  who  have  been  to  school  who  are  most 
idle,  improvident  and  vicious.  Each  succeeding  generation  will  giow 
worse  and  worse,  schools  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  It  is  sad  to 
think  of  a  numerous  race  of  human  beings,  in  spite  ;>f  all  efforts  to  help 
them,  declining  through  misery  and  degradation  to  inevitable  extinction  ; 
yet,  thus  it  is  written  in  that  book  which  contains  the  decrees  of  fate. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Those  who  differ  with  us  in  the  matter  of  the  puhlic  schools,  a-;s;!rae 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  having  set  u?  up 
thus  as  a  man  of  straw,  proceed  incontinently  to  knock  us  down.  The 
issue  between  us  is  of  a  very  different  sort.  We  maintain  that  the  pul)- 
lic  school  is  far  more  costly  and  far  less  efficient  than  the  private  schools 
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it  has  displaced.  They  argue,  as  if  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  pub- 
lic school,  education  of  the  people  would  cease.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  thereupon  education  would  be  cheaper  and  better.  But 
some  poor  deluded  man  asks,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  you 
talking  about ;  are  not  the  public  schools  free,  and  how  can  I  get  my 
child  educated  cheaper  than  that?  Free?  God  save  the  mark  I  Dear, 
good  man,  what  are  you  talking  about?  Do  you  pay  any  tax?  Only 
my  poll  tax.  Do  you  get  living  wages?  No;  my  employer,  who  lives 
in  Alexandria,  says  his  taxes  are  three  per  cent,  on  property  and  income, 
and  besides,  trade  is  so  dull  that  he  is  encroaching  on  his  capital,  and 
that  he  must  either  reduce  the  wages  of  his  employees,  or  stop  business 
and  invest  money  outside  of  the  State.  It  is,  then,  on  account  of  the  high 
rate  of  taxation  that  business  is  so  dull  and  your  wages  are  so  low  that 
you  can't  live?  It  appears  to  be  so.  Why  are  the  taxes  so  high  ?  The 
interest  on  the  public  debt  must  be  paid,  the  government  must  be  kept 
going,  and  the  free  schools  must  be  kept  open.  Then  the  school  tax  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the  tax  bills  which  make  business  so  dull 
and  wages  so  low?  Certainly.  Do  you  not  see  that  your  employer  has 
paid  a  part  of  your  wages  to  the  tax  gatherer  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic school  ?  Do  you  call  that  a  free  school  ?  But  come,  friend,  let  us 
get  a  little  nearer  the  naked  truth  in  this  business.  Are  all  your  chil- 
dren going  to  this  school  you  call  a  free  school  ?  No ;  to  tell  the  truth, 
times  are  so  hard  and  wages  so  low,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  put  the 
older  ones  to  trades,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  spare  the  younger  ones, 
big  enough  to  do  anything,  from  helping  their  mother.  Then,  again,  I 
could  not  raise  the  money  to  buy  all  the  new-fangled  books  they  must 
have.  Well,  fellow-citizen,  even  that  poll  tax  you  spoke  of  must  have 
been  hard  money  for  you  to  pay  ?  Hard,  indeed.  Your  hard  earned 
pence,  then,  have  gone  to  the  support  of  that  free  school,  have  they ;  and 
whose  children  are  getting  the  benefit?  Why,  the  children  of  my  em- 
ployer are  there,  and  the  children  of  the  merchant  and  the  lawyer  and 
the  banker.  Do  you  see  it  now  fellow-citizen  ?  The  children  of  Dives 
are  snatching  the  very  crumbs  from  the  mouths  of  your  children.  When 
your  children  ask  for  bread,  they  receive  a  stone.  Instead  of  being  a 
bounty  to  the  poor,  it  is  a  huge  monopoly  in  the  interests  of  the  well-to- 
do  and  the  rich — this  free  school  you  tell  us  about.  Is  any  one  so  child- 
like as  to  suppose  that  when  government  lays  an  assessment  upon  the 
employing  classes  for  the  support  of  a  vicious  monopoly,  the  employers 
are  really  going  to  pay  it?  Is  there  anybody  who  does  not  know  that 
the  amount  paid  to  the  government  is  invariably  deducted  from  the 
wages  of  employees  ?  Is  any  man  so  oblivious  to  what  is,  at  every  mo- 
ment, transpiring  before  his  eyes,,  as  not  to  know  that  the  whole  inexorable 
machinery  of  modern  society  works  to  one  result ;  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.     AVheu  the  truth  comes  to  be  realized  about 
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this  business,  the  occupation  of  demagogues  will  be  gone ;  when  the  com- 
mune see  that  there  can  be  no  prosperity  in  any  community  where  a 
rigid,  not  niggarly,  economy  of  public  expenditure  is  not  enforced,  and 
when  they  perceive  that  other  truth,  that  it  is  the  poor  and  not  the  rich 
who  sutler  when  the  times  are  hard,  we  may  hope  to  see  these  wretched 
fallacies  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  not  until  then.  As  long  as  the  very 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  commune  is  the  diabolical  absurdity  that 
the  destruction  of  property  is  good  for  trade,  there  can  be  neither  pro- 
gress nor  prosperity.  Let  us  see  how  this  satauic  theory  works  in  prac- 
tice. Some  months  back,  the  commune  sought  to  increase  trade  by 
destroyiiig  a  vast  amount  of  the  property  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  company,  forced  by  their 
losses  to  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  prudent  economy,  have  reduced  their 
regular  force  of  employees  thirty  per  cent.  It  is  thus  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  keeps  trade  always,  And  it  is  thus  and  not  otherwise 
that  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  falsely  called  free,  helps  the  poor. 
We  decline,  therefore,  to  accept  the  position  assigned  us  by  our  adversit- 
ries.  We  deny  that  we  oppose  the  education  of  the  people.  We  want 
them  educated,  but  in  a  cheaper  and  more  effectual  and  more  honest  way 
than  in  the  public  school,  falsely  called  free,  which  is  sought  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  fraudulent  diversion  of  other  people's  money  to  its  support. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

SHIPPJ2sG  LAMBS  TO  NEW  YORK. 

In  a  communication  on  "Sheep  Husbandry"  in  your  February  number, 
Colonel  John  Washington,  of  Caroline  county,  has  called  upon  me  for 
information  in  regard  to  shipping  Iambs  to  the  ^»'ew  York  market,  and 
to  state  the  difference  in  prices  of  iambs  sold  there  in  April  and  those 
sent  later,  also  to  sive  the  gross  weights  of  some  lambs  purchased  of  him 
in  1876,  after  he  had  shipped  a  portion  of  his  early  lambs  to  Richmond 
and  had  reserved  all  of  the  best  ewe  lambs  to  add  to  his  flock.  I  will 
cheerfully  respond  to  his  call  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  My  legal  friend, 
Colonel  Washington,  is  a  model  farmer,  and  has  made  "two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  (not)  one  gresv  before,"  thougrh  I  flatter  ruyselfthat 
some  little  of  that  credit  should  be  shared  by  me,  in  consequence  of  ray 
persistent  pleadings  with  him  aud  with  other  farmers  to  seed  their  lands 
iu-.gra^s  and  raise  moie  stock  (since  labor  has  become  so  unreliable). 
For  "the  more  grass,  the  more  stock ;  the  more  stock,  the  more  manure, 
and  the  more  manure,  the  more  corn,"  aud  so  on  in  geometrical  ratio. 
A  large  ninnberof  oar  Yirginia  farms,  for  generations,  have  been  kept 
solely  f(«r  the  purpose  of  raising  the  cereals  and  tobacco,  without  stock 
of  any  kind,  except  only  work-horses  and  mules  (which  are  annually  . 
purchased  as  they  die  off  j  and  a  few  milch  cows.  I  would  not  take 
such  a  farm  as  a  gift,  if  compelled  to  continue  the  same  system  of  farm- 
ing. Will  now  endeavor  to  answer  the  queries  in  rotation  :  1st,  The 
cost  of  shipping  a  car  load  of  lambs  from  Fredericksburg  to  New  York 
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is  fifty  dollars  for  "seventy  or  more  lambs  at  owner's  risk."  They  will 
reach  New  York  in  forty  hours  when  trains  connect  at  Quantico ;  when 
trains  do  not  connect,  they  are  one  day  longer  on  the  route.  We  have 
racks  fix(;d  up  around  the  car,  in  which  we  place  enough  hay  or  fodder, 
aifd  green  clover  in  season,  to  last  thera  on  their  way  to  market.  2d, 
"Difference  in  prices  between  lambs  marketable  during  April  and  those 
later."  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  collect  a  c.\v  load  of  lambs  in 
April,  for  though  Col  >uel  Washington's  lambs  were  ready  to  send  off  in 
April,  1876,  we  had  to  delay  sending  his  until  the  7th  of  May,  before 
we  could  collect  a  car  load,  and  last  year  it  was  13th  May  ;  hope  this 
seas<»n  to  commence  shipping  by  May  1st,  if  not  earlier.  The  gross 
weight  of  some  of  Colonel  Washington's  lambs,  after  driving  them  some 
sixteen  miles,  was  from  seventy  to  ninety  pounds  each,  and  suppose  the 
whole  lot  of  twenty-one  head  would  have  averaged  over  seventy  pounds 
gross,  though  if  shipped  two  weeks  earlier  and  weighing  much  less,  they 
would  have  brought  more.  Our  first  shipment  last  year  left  here  May 
15th,  and  reached  New  York  and  were  sold  on  the  18th  at  eleven  cents 
gross  per  pound.  Next  shipment,  one  week  later,  only  brought  nine 
cents,  and  next  shipment,  a  week  after  that,  was  sold  at  seven  cents 
gros,  being  a  decline  of  two  cents  per  pound  each  week,  or  over  one  dol- 
lar per  head.  The  lambs  sold  on  May  17th  bringing  hvo  dollars  per 
head  more  than  those  sold  on  1st  June,  two  weeks  later,  of  same  size. 
Our  Eastern  Virgiuia  farmers  must  "utilize"  their  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  raise  early  lambs  to  make  the  business  profitable,  either 
to  tiiemselves  or  to  shippers,  for  though  our  shipments  have  largelv  in- 
creased from  four  hundred  head  in  1875  to  upwards  of  one  thousand 
head  in  1877,  yet  the  average  piofits,  in  any  one  year,  has  never  exceeded 
five  per  cent,  for  though  "one  dollar  as  clear  profit"  per  head  may  have 
beeii  realized  from  some  of  the  first  shipments,  yet  more  than  that  amount 
has  oeen  lost  per  head  on  some  of  the  late  shipments.  The  shipments 
of  earh'  lambs  North  has  been  of  much  indirect  benefit  to  farmers,  gene- 
rally, who  sell  their  lambs  for  home  consumption,  as  it  prevents,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  former  gluts  and  sudden  depression  of  prices  ;  and 
prices  are  now  much  more  uniform.  I  intended  tu  have  said  something 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  value  and  the  greater  profit  of  grass  lands 
and  grazing  farms  over  those  kept  solely  for  cultivation,  but  will  defer  that 
until  auuther  number.  Your  worthy  stock  editor  some  months  ago  ad- 
vised the  experiment  of  crossing  other  breeds  of  cattle,  and  especially 
of  Shorthorns  and  their  grades  with  pure  Jersey  (or  Alderney)  bulls.  If 
this  suggestiou  was  adopted  on  all  grade  and  native  cattle  throughout 
the  State,  it  would  soon  add  thousands  of  dollars  to  their  value,  except, 
perhaps,  in  those  sections  devoted  exclusively  to  the  raising,  grazing  and 
feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  purposes  alone.  This  wise  suggestion,  and 
coming  from  a  Shorthorn  quarter,  caused  some  of  the  Shorthorn  men  to 
accuse  the  editor  of  being  too  partial  to  the  Jerseys,  which  so  alarmed 
him  that  he  has  never  mentioned  the  Jerseys  since;  and  they  were  ig- 
nored altogether  in  his  notice  of  the  cattle  exhibition  at  the  last  State 
Fair,  though  they  were  exhibited  there  in  increased  number.*,  and  of  su- 
perior excellence. 

Frederickshurg,  Va.  A.  P.  Rowe. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
'•WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM." 

This  farm,  the  original  home  ol'  the  Devou  in  Virginia,  can  still  boast 
of  some  of  the  l)est  specimens  of  that  favorite  breed.  At  the  head  of 
Mr.  Daniel's  Devon  herd  stands  "Prince  Albert''  who  carried  off  the 
blue  ribbon  at  both  the  Culpeper  and  Richmond  Fairs  last  Fall.  Next 
in  order  was  the  beautiful  "Cullotta,"  then  "Penelope,"  "Andromnehe" 
and  others  of  classic  names  and  renown.  This  stock  is  crossed  directly 
upon  the  "Patterson  herd,"  and  brings  out  in  bold  relief  every  mark  of 
the  pure  Devon. 

Mr.  Daniel  has  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Poland-China,  Berk- 
shire and  E>sex  I  have  ever  seen.  His  Poland-China,  fully  up  to  the 
standard  in  every  point,  were  of  enormous  size  and  weight,"  showing  a 
good  constitution  and  aptitude  to  fatten.  Among  the  largest  of  these 
were  "Cleopatra,"  with  a  litter  of  twelve  pigs. 

His  Berkshires  are  from  strains  of  the  best  breeds.  Their  short  leo-s, 
broad  sides  and  thick  jowles,  together  with  good  points  in  color,  attest 
their  purity. 

His  Essex  are  likewise  very  fine. 

His  ??ouLhdowns  are  quite  large,  exhibiting  a  striking  indi\iduality 
of  character — fine  and  well-marked  heads,  bright  and  prominent  eyes, 
with  an  expression  of  intelligence  and  hardihood  almost  unsurpassed. 

I  can  especially  recommend  the  young  bucks  from  this  pure,  prize- 
wiiining  herd,  whose  standing,  reputation,  and  awards  of  premiums  from 
both  the  State  and  County  Fairs,  for  the  last  four  or  five  consecutive 
years,  testify  to  their  superior  worth. 

At  the  Fair  of  187G,  the  buck  and  every  pair  of  ewes  exhibited  from 
tbis  flock  carried  off  the  blue  ribbon. 

As  to  Mr.  Daniel's  poultry,  I  am  not  much  of  a  bird  fancier,  but 
imagine  they  w^re  good  representatives  of  their  kinds.  Conspicuous 
among  these  were  the  "white- face  black  Spanish,"  "Leghorns"  and  "Brah- 
mas;"  also  the  "Pekin  duck,"  "Bronze  turkey"  and  "Wild  goose" — 
many  of  which  obtained  premiums  at  the  last  Fairs.  This  department 
has  the  careful  attention  of  Mrs.  Daniel,  who  says:  "Cleanliness,  pure 
water,  sound  food  and  warm,  dry  and  well  ventilated  quarters  are  essen- 
tial in  poultry  raising."  I  find  that  Mr.  Daniel  owes  his  success,  as  a 
breeder  and  salesman,  to  several  good  resolutions  :  1st.  Never  to  pur- 
chase any  stock  unless  of  undoubted  purity  and  undisputed  pedigree. 
2d.  They  must  be  large  and  with  the  best  points  of  their  breed  3d. 
He  spares  no  trouble  or  expense  iu  obtaining  the  best ;  and  lastly,  he 
makes  it  a  rule  to  send  out  to  purchasers  no  stock  unless  good  speci- 
mens that  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Daniel  is  a  young  gentleman  of  means,  who  is  trying  to  improve 
and  build  up  the  stock  of  our  country,  giving  it  his  time,  attention  and 
money.  He  is  thoroughly  reliable,  and  well  worthy  the  patronage  of 
all  farmers. 

Agricola. 

Beef  for  Exglaxd. — It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  shipments 
of  beef  and  cattle  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  last  week-were  the 
largest  ever  recorded,  amounting  to  8780  quarters  of  beef  and  30G  live 
cattle.  In  the  event  of  peace  or  war  John  Bull  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
change his  gold  for  American  beef. 
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tf  rtitovial — ^arm,  harden  and  ^viiitss. 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  POLLARD.  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  VIRGINIA. 


The  mouth  of  May  is  a  very  important  cue  for  farm  work.  It  is  the 
month  for  planting  many  things,  and  the  month  for  killing  grass,  which 
is  putting  up  now  in  every  direction,  though  June  is  the  most  important 
month  for  "  fighting  grass." 

Corn — If  not  plante^l  before,  should  be  put  in  the  ground  at  once,  if 
the  laud  is  properly  prepared.  If  not,  put  in  thorough  order  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  replowing  (presuming  it  is  already  plowed)  if  it  is  getting 
grassy  or  hard,  and  the  crop  is  not  too  large  to  permit  it  to  be  done. 
Let 'the  ground  be  dragged  and  re-dragged,  killing  all  the  grass  which  is 
now  sprouting  up,  and  pulverizing  the  ground  thoroughly.  If  the  land 
is  put  in  the  best  condition  now,  it  is  equal  to  probably  half  the  work 
which  the  crop  will  require.  Just  before  the  corn  comes  up,  it  is  well 
to  drag  the  laud,  especially  with  the  "Thomas  smoothing  harrow."  As 
soon  as  it  is  well  up,  drag  again,  and  again  when  it  is  four  to  six  inches 
high  with  this  same  harrow,  and  the  grass  being  thus  pretty- efleetually 
killed,  the  after  cultivation  will  be  simple — .>o  say  the  advocate?  of  the 
Implement,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  hand  with  it  can  work  a  great  many 
more  acres  of  laud  than  with  any  other.  "We  think  we  saw  a  statement 
in  a  Western  journal,  that  one  hand  with  the  harrow  could  cultivate 
100  acres  of  land.  We  prefer  the  old  "mould-board"  system  as  being  the 
best  means  of  killing  the  grass  and  pulverizing  the  ground  well.  The 
"mould-board  system"  may  be  combined  with  this  harrow  system,  and  all 
that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  throw  the  dirt  to  the  corn  when  of  pro- 
per size,  unless,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  ground  is  much  baked; 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  throw  the  dirt  from  the  corn.  Some  of  the 
best  practical  farmers,  after  trying  the  "shovel  plow  "and  "double  wing 
coalter, '  and  other  implements,  have  come  back  to  the  old  "mould-board 
system."  If  this  system  is  used  without  the  harrow,  then  hoe  work  will 
be  necessary  to  clear  the  corn  of  grass,  if  there  is  much  grass  at  the 
time  of  working.  If  the  ground  is  warm,  we  prefer  the  10th  to  the  25th 
of  April  to  plant  corn,  though  mauy  practical  farmers  think  the  1st  of 
May  is  early  enough.  The  distance  to  plant,  as  we  said  last  month,  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  land — on  good  land  we  prefer  thick  plant- 
ing, by  which  only  a  large  crop  can  be  raised.  We  have  before  said 
that  the  "Prolific  corn,"  so-called,  is.  in  our  opinion,  not  so  hardy  as  the 
larger  varieties,  as  the  old  "  Gourd  seed,"  which  is  now  most  generally 
mixed  with  "flint"  corn,  or  the  "  Yellow  Gourd  seed,"  which  is  a  large 
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variety  of  corn  with  a  tolerably  deep  grain  and  very  heavy.  If  the 
ground  is  not  good,  it  is  not  too  hxte  to  use  fertilizars,  either  stable  or 
the  superphosphates,  or  potash  in  some  form  ;  spread  along  the  rows 
bafore  planting,  or  if  planted,  spread  along  on  the  surface  above  tlie 
corn. 

Tobacco. — This  is  an  important  month  for  tobacco  planting  ;  the  best 
month  in  which  to  get  a  stand,  if  the  plants  are  large  enough.  If 
planted  now,  there  is  a  better  chance  to  get  the  crop  well  worked,  and 
better  opportunity  to  replant  and  secure  a  full  yield  from  the  land.  We 
hope  our  tobacco  friends  will  have  a  good  supply  of  tobacco  plants  this 
year,  as  when  we  write,  the  anniversary  of  the  destructive  frosts  and 
freezing  weather  of  the  memorable  17th,  18th  and  19th  April,  1876^ 
has  passed.  In  no  crop  is  thorough  preparation  of  the  land  and  ma- 
nuring more  important  than  in  this,  and  in  none  is  it  more  im- 
portant to  keep  the  laud  loose  and  friable,  and  free  from  weeds.  Where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  stable  manure,  as  there  almost  always  is,  then 
some  well  tested  fertilizer  must  be  resorted  to.  While  tobacco  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  "potash  "  in  its  composition  (we  all  remember 
how  the  earth  from  old  tobacco  barns  was  utilized  during  the  "Confede- 
racy" for  obtaining  "  nitrate  of  potash,"  a  necessary  ingredient  of  gun' 
powder),  still  the  knowing  tobacco  manufacturers  and  handlers  of  tobacco 
say  that  any  fertilizer  containing  too  much  "  potash,"  particularly  if  in 
the  form  of  "nitrate  of  potash,"  injures  materially  the  quality  of  the  to- 
bacco. Nitrogen  is  the  great  manure  for  shipping  tobacco — as  all  to- 
bacco raisers  know  that  stable  manure  and  Peruvian  guano,  when  they 
could  get  it,  always  insured  them  good  crops  of  tobacco  in  tolerable  sea- 
sons. There  is  much  land  in  Virginia  where  only  heavy  shipping  to- 
bacco can  be  grown  ;  but  in  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  is-ued  by  the 
"Southern  Fertilizing  Company,"  no  doubt  prepared  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble and  talented  Secretary  of  that  Company  (Major  John  Ott),  "On  the 
Tobacco  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,"  is  found  this  remark,  "  FiV. 
glnia  is  eompeUed  to  give  more  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  tobacco,  or 
she  cannot  maintain  herself  in  the  markets  of  the  world"  We  also  find 
this  further  remark,  "Against  our  low  grades  the  world  at  large  can  fur- 
nish substitutes  enough,  and  at  prices  that  drive  us  from  the  market ; 
for  our  fine  grades  there  is  no  substitute.  We  are  unwise  if  we  do  not 
profit  by  this  advantage."  And  further:  "This  type  of  tobacco  does 
not  require  the  same  proportion  of  gross  manures  in  its  production  of 
fine  quality  as  our  heavy  shipping — but  these  manures  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. Next  to  proper  size  and  body  in  this  type  of  tobacco,  we  are 
assured  by  the  manufacturers,  who  purchase  it  in  the  largest  quantity, 
that  to  bring  the  top  of  the  market  it  must  indeed  be  sun-cured,  and  not 
air  cured  or  dried  out  in  the  barn."         ***** 
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"The  next  type,  and  belonging  by  distinction  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  is  the  bright  yellow,  used  for  smoking  and  plug  wrappers.  This 
tobacco  is  peculiarly  adapted  (o  the  light  gray  soils  of  Lower  Virginia 
and  Upper  and  Western  North  Carolina.  In  iis  i  ultivation,  gross  manures 
are  not  desirable,  as  delicacy  of  texture  and  high  color  are  indispensable 
to  secure  fine  prices.  The  production  has  increased  enormously,  a  steady 
demand  existing,  at  good  prices,  for  all  that  is  grown.  Through  the 
handling  of  this  tobacco,  Danville  and  Durham  owe  their  wonderful 
growth  since  the  war."  Major  Ott  sent  samples  of  this  tobacco  to  Dr. 
Voelcker,  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  for 
analysis,  and  we  gi%'e  the  result.  Dr.  Voelcker  found  the  mineral  mat- 
ter (ash)  of  100  parts  of  this  tobacco  to  be  13.25.  He  then  gives — "The 
composition  of  the  mineral  portion  (ash)  of  a  sample  of  'Fancy  Bright 
Tobacco,'  grown  in  Granville  county,  N.  C,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Voelcker  by 
Mr.  John  Ott,  secretary,  &c.,  of  Richmond,"  deducting  sand  and  car- 
bonic acid  (accounted  for  in  a  previous  analysis)  the  composition  of  the 
pure  tobacco  is  as  follows  : 

Lime  29.12 

Magnesia ^.04 

O-vdeof  Iron 1.01 

Potash 23.09 

Chloride  Potassium  . — 7.25 

Chloride  Sodium  8.93 

Phosphoric  Acid 4.18 

Sulphuric  Acid 4.19 

Soluble  Silica 17.19 

100.00 
The  Doctor  says:  "I  find  merely  traces  of  nitrates  in  the  'Fancy 
Bright  Tobacco,'  which,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  tobacco 
has  a  very  mild  taste ;  for  in  all  biting,  strong  tobaccos,  I  find,  invaria- 
bly, nitrates  are  present  in  considerable  proportions."  He  also  says  he 
finds  "little  nicotine  in  this  tobacco,  which  1  am  inclined  to  regard  as  a 
good  feature  of  this  kind  of  tobacco."  Dr.  Voelcker  speaks  of  this 
"Fancy  Bright "  as  this  "magnificent  tobacco."  Now,  why  should  not 
the  farmers  of  Virginia  in  the  regions  indicated,  go  to  work  aud  raise 
this  tobacco  which  pays  so  well?  The  farmers  of  North  Carolina  are 
growing  rich  in  its  production.  We  hear  of  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Watkins,  of  Powhatan,  who  went  down  to  North  Carolina  to  learn 
from  personal  inspection  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  curing  of  the 
"Fancy  Bright,"  and  is  now  a  very  successful  producer  of  this  variety 
of  tobacco,  which  he  is  finding  to  pay  exceedingly  well. 

The  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  the  tobacco  fly,  which  destroys  so 
many  plant.s,  is  a  very  important  thing  at  this  season.  No  doubt  putting 
two  feet  of  plank,  in  height,  around  the  bed  does  a  good  deal  of  good — 
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also  sowing  mustard  seed  around  the  bed  has  some  effect ;  and  the 
forcing  the  plants  forward  by  rich  fertilizers  and  guanos,  and  watering, 
should  not  be  neglected.  But,  unfortunately,  in  very  cool  spells,  nothing 
will  make  the  plants  grow.  Two  years  ago,  we,  in  this  journal,  sug- 
gested the  use  of  "  Paris  green,"  which  is  so  destructive  to  insect  life. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  correspondent  in  the  April,  1877,  number  of 
this  journal,  G.  G.,  of  Roanoke  county,  p.  242,  says  he  has  used  the 
'Paris  green"  very  successfully.  He  uses  it  in  the  powdered  state.  We 
have  used  it  for  the  "Potato  beetle"  very  successfully  in  the  liquid  state, 
by  putting  a  tablespoouful  of  the  powder  in  a  two  gallon  watering-pot, 
stirring  frequently  and  sprinkling  it  froni  the  nozzle.  We  have  but  lit- 
tle doubt  but  what  it  would  act  very  well  in  this  form  .«priukled  over 
the  tobacco  beds,  and  it  is  less  dangerous  than  in  the  form  of  powder. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  G.  G's  communication  for  his  mode  of 
using  it.  Major  Raglaud,  of  Halifax,  recommends  for  this  purpose  to 
put  rags  in  plaster,  which  have  been  dipped  in  kerosiue  oil,  let  them 
remain  several  hours,  and  then  sprinkle  the  plaster  over  the  plants. 

Transplanting. — This  is  the  main  month  for  planting  out,  not  only 
tobacco,  but  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  tomato,  lettuce,  sweet  potato, 
pepper,  &c.  Evergreens  may  be  transplanted  this  month,  though  the 
last  of  April  is  a  better  time  in  this  latitude.  Cedar,  Box,  Norway 
Spruce.  Privet,  Irish  Junipers,  Weeping  Spruce,  Balsam,  Fir,  Arbor 
Vitie,  Cypress,  Euuonymus,  may  all  be  transplanted  now,  if  not  previously 
done.  If  the  roots  .are  suffered  to  get  dry,  the  evergreen  is  very  apt  to 
die.  It  should  be  carefully  packed  in  wet  moss  or  hay,  or  with  wet  dirt, 
and  not  attempted  to  be  transported  too  far.  In  setting  out,  put  some 
water  in  the  hole,  then  a  little  dirt  to  absorb  the  water,  then  set  the 
plant,  cover  the  roots  with  fine  dirt,  pour  on  a  moderate  quantity  of 
water,  then  cover  with  some  more  dirt,  to  prevent  baking  of  the  ground  ; 
then  to  increase  the  chances  of  living,  apply  some  muck,  straw,  hay  or 
piue  tags.  These  precautions  are  necessary,  for  evergreens  are  difficult 
to  live,  and  we  would  advise  our  friends  to  be  very  cautious  in  buying 
them  at  auction,  for  we  doubt  if  one  in  a  dozen  thus  bought  lives. 
Never  buy  them  unless  the  packing  around  the  roots  is  moist.  When 
bought  at  auction,  the  roots  are  enveloped  with  matting  or  cloth, 
and  we  cannot  judge  whether  the  roots  are  good  and  unimpaired  in 
taking  up. 

Fruits. — At  the  time  of  writing  this  (15th  April),  the  prospect  for 
fruit  is  better,  by  far,  than  was  supposed  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  very  cold  weather  31st  March  and  1st  of  April,  when  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  24°F,,  considerable  ice  forming  two  mornings  We  hear 
from  different  neighborhoods  that  some  peaches  are  left,  considerable 
number  of  pears,  some  cherries,  and   the  apples   uninjured.     On  the 
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Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  a  correspondent  writes  us,  the  peaches  are 
not  injured.  Though  this  is  not  the  time  for  setting  out  fruit  trees,  we 
wish  to  impress  on  our  farmers  the  importance  of  raising  fruits,  for  there 
is  no  State  better  adapted  to  all  the  kinds  that  grow  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes than  ours.  A  late  number  of  this  journal  has  this  statement  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  "Illinois  State  Agricultural  Department" — "there 
are  342,082  acres  of  orchards  in  the  State,  and  the  produce  last  year  was 
§3,509,072,  or  §10.47  per  acre."  What  Illinois  has  done  in  this  direc- 
tion Virginia  may  do,  and  more  besides ;  and  particularly  in  grape  cul- 
ture, for  which  our  State  is  particularly  adapted. 

Planting  Garden  Vegetables. — All  tender  garden  and  "trucking  crops" 
must  be  planted  now,  if  not  done  last  of  April,  as  cucumbers,  squash, 
butterbeaus,  snaps  and  melons.  Those  planting  for  early  market,  plant 
in  April,  protecting  from  coal,  and  fighting  the  bugs  which  destroy  so 
many  squash,  cucumbers  and  melons.  May  is  the  montlj  for  planting 
the  main  crop  of  cornfield  peas.  The  first  of  the  month  is  the  best  time 
for  sowing  cabbage  seed  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  supply. 

Crops  for  Soiling. — Now  is  the  time  for  sowing  millet,  oats,  sorghum 
and  corn-fodder  for  soiling.  Millet  on  nicely-prepared  t^round,  made 
rich,  and  half  bushel  or  three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  yields  heavily  for 
soiling,  and  comes  in  very  short  time.  It  matures  for  hay  in  sixty  days. 
If  sown  before  loth  May  on  rich  land,  two  crops  may  be  cut  in  the  sea- 
son. It  is  easier  cured  than  corn-fodder  and  more  nutritious,  and  as 
corn-lodder  is  generally  managed,  it  is  superior  to  the  latter  for  soiling. 
Any  rich  land  answers  for  it,  but  light  land  is  better  than  stiflT.  Sor- 
ghum is  aa  excellent  soiling  crop  for  hogs,  and  cows  are  very  fond  of  it. 
If  fed  to  cows  it  must  be  fed  when  young  and  tender,  or  the  flinty  stalk 
might  be  dangerous.  Hogs  will  chew  it  up  and  get  the  sugar  out  of  it, 
after  the  stalk  has  gotten  quite  hard.  "German"  millet  is  recommend.ed 
as  being  more  productive  than  ordinary  millet.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Albe- 
marle, recommended  it  highly  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal.  He 
suffered  some  of  it  to  mature  and  found  the  sale  of  the  seed  very  profita- 
ble.    This  millet  takes  ninety  days  to  mature  for  hay. 

Broom-Corn. — If  it  is  designed  to  raise  broom-corn  for  home  use  or 
for  market,  now  is  the  time  to  seed  it.  The  "evergreen"  variety  is  the 
best  kind.  A  good  article  on  its  cultivation  and  management  will  be 
found  in  the  March  (1876)  number  of  this  journal,  and  also  in  April 
(1875)  number,  p.  186.  We  believe  the  price  of  it  rules  low  now.  If 
15  or  20  cents  per  pound  could  be  obtained  for  it,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  or  was  a  few  years  since,  it  would  be  quite  a  profitable  crop  to 
raise.     Any  good  corn  land  will  produce  it. 

Insects. — This  is  the  month  to  fight  insects.  The  air  is  alive  with 
them,  particularly  in  the  evening,  depositing  their  eggs,  and  preparing 
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for  mischief.  The  tent  caterpillar  must  he  removed  from  apple  and 
other  trees  while  their  web  is  small,  and  the  bodies  of  apple  trees  should 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  one  pound  to  the  gallon  (Downing), 
or  one  can  of  concentrated  ley  to  four  gallons  of  water — the  latter  prob- 
ably best,  as  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  potash  varies.  This  de- 
stroys "bark-lice"  and  puts  a  smooth  coat  on  the  bark.  Soft  soap  is  also 
an  excellent  application  on  the  bodies  of  trees,  permeating  cracks  and 
destroving  insects,  and  remaining  a  long  time  on  the  bark.  From  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  this  month  the  winged  insect  which  stings  the  plum, 
peach  and  apple,  being  Darticuiariy  destructive  to  the  first,  is  seen  at 
work  about  -twilight.  A  fire  kindled  at  this  time,  will  destroy  large 
numbers.  Wide-mouth  vials  or  bottles,  half  filled  with  molasses  and 
water,  and  suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees,  will  also  destroy  large 
numbers  of  winged  insects.  For  the  "apple  borer,"  a  wire  must  be  used, 
and  the  track  of  the  borer  followed  out  and  the  borer  killed.  A  piece 
of  cloth,  smeared  with  tar,  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  cloth,  and 
bound  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  will  catch  the  borer  and  other  in- 
sects, which  must  be  searched  out  and  killed  every  ten  or  twelve  days. 
For  the  codling  moth,  or  core  worm,  which  enters  the  apple  and  peach, 
lime  and  sulphur,  finely  powdered,  are  highly  recommended — the  tree 
to  be  thoroughly  dusted  from  above  downward  immediately  the  blossoms 
fall,  and  the  young  fruit  begins  to  form.  If  delayed  too  long,  the  worm 
will  have  entered  the  frnit  aud  be  out  of  reach  of  the  lime.  Insects  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which  prey  on 
other  insects.  Of  the  latter  class,  are  most  of  the  "Beetle"  family. 
This  is  a  good  month  to  apply  the  preparation  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
which  is  recommended  by  the  "Experimental  Garden"  at  Washington 
for  prevention  of  "  pear  blight,"  and  which  has  been  before  described  in 
these  articles.  The  peach  borer  should  now  be  ousted  from  his  home, 
at  the  roots,  with  a  knife,  and  killed. 

May  is  a  busy  month  for  the  ftirmar,  and  if  he  has  any  holiday,  it  is 
not  now.  He  must  move  on,  sow  early  aud  late.  Let  him  encourage 
his  hired  laborers,  set  them  a  good  example  of  industry,  treat  them 
kindly,  and  pay  them  punctually,  if  he  wants  them  to  work  well. 

We  think  the  outlook  for  the  farmer  this  year  is  promising.  Wheat 
is  very  promising,  and  should  another  European  war  occur  wheat  will 
probably  be  high.  The  "  Black  Sea  "  supply  will  be  entirely  cut  off, 
and  the  foreign  demand  must  be  great  if  the  war  occurs.  We  stren- 
uously advise  the  farmers  to  raise  more  provision  crops,  at  the  expense 
of  tobacco  and  cotton.  It  is  not  too  late  to  increase  the  area  for  corn. 
Let  crops  be  planted  for  hogs,  and  feed  them  well  to  bring  all  the  pork 
which  is  possible  to  be  raised,  to  add  to  the  food  supply.  Sow  forage 
crops  to  feed  to  stock  by  soiling,  and  thus  save  corn.  If  the  war  should 
not  occur,  nothiur  ^Y^11  be  lost.     If  it  does,  then  farmers  will  be  saved 
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from  the  ruiuous  necessity  of  buying  provisions  at  a  high  rate.  Winter 
oats  are  promising,  neither  wheat  nor  oats  having  in  this  section  been 
much  Winter  killed.  We  certainly  never  saw  more  grass  in  the  Spring, 
which  is.  we  suppose,  attributable  to  the  Winter  having  been  so  mild. 
AVe  hope  a  better  day  is  dawning  on  Virginia  and  the  South.  Let  the 
farmers  takft  heart — let  their  be  union  of  action.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  boat — Agricultural  Society,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  County  Clubs, 
individual  farmers,  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Agriculture — and  let  there 
be  a  "long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether."  Let  our  etibrts 
be  united,  and  the  power  of  the  agricultural  interest  will  be  felt  as  it 
never  was  before.  Why  should  there  be  divisijns  in  our  tanks  ?  "  In 
union  there  is  strength." 

In  our  last  editorial  we  spoke  of  "chufa"  as  a  feed  for  hogs.  We  in- 
troduce an  article  here  from  Hon.  C.  C.  Langdon,  of  Alabama,  sent  us 
by  Professor  Stubbs,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Alabama.  We  have 
also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barnes,  of  James  City,  Va.,  who  says  his 
trial  of  it  hist  year  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Mr.  George  Watt,  who  tried 
it  last  year  also,  strongly  endorses  it. 

The  chufa  or  earth  almond  ycyperus  escnhntiis),  which  is  now  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  Jarmers  in  lais  country  to  a  considerable  exteal,  is 
a  small  tuberous  esculeut  indigenous  to  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  is  represented  as  growing  there 
in  tlie  form  of  a  rush,  to  the  height  of  about  three  r'eet,  producing  small 
tubers  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  bean,  which  are  known  to  the  Va- 
leucians  by  the  name  of  "chufas."  The  tubers  resemble  in  taste  a  de- 
licious che^tuut,  or  cocoanut,  and,  like  them,  may  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked. 
After  soaking  in  water  twelve  hours,  they  are  eaten  as  a  sauce.  They 
are  chietiy  emi)loyed  in  Spain  for  making  an  orgeat  (orchata  de  chufas), 
a  delighttul,  refresiiing  druik,  much  used  in  Madrid,  Valencia,  Cuba  and 
other  not  climates  where  it  is  known.  We  do  not  learn  thar  they  are 
used  in  Europe  to  any  extent  as  food  for  stock,  for  which  purpose  alone 
have  they  been  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

The  cliufa  was  lirst  introduced  here  through  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  in  1(553,  and  extensively  disseminated  in  small 
parcels  tor  trial,  tnroughout  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  tirst 
notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice Beport  for  1654,  in  whitih  are  given  its  historv,  habits,  uses  and 
mode  of  culture  in  Europe-  In  the  Agricultural  Beport  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (^1655j  is  another  article  on  the  chufii,  in  which  are  given  the 
results  of  experiments  during  the  previous  year,  with  numerous  favora- 
ble testimonials  as  to  its  productiveness  and  value  as  food  for  stock.  The 
following  extract  is  here  presented: 

The  earth  almond,  or  chafa,  a  small  tuberous  <'sculent  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
has  uaturalized  itself  to  our  o.liiuate  and  soil,  and  has  proved  very  prolitic  in  its 
yield  when  cultivated  in  the  light,  sandy  soils  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  rich,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable  crop  for  cat- 
tle and  swine.  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  notorious  uut-grass  (cypirns 
repent)),  but  does  not  possess  th<  poicer  of  spreo.ding  itself  like  that  pest  of 
Soulhern  tields. 
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Our  experience  with  the  chufa  dates  back  to  the  Spring  of  185t,  when 
a  small  package  of  about  a  dozen  tubers  was  received  from  the  Depart- 
nieut  at  Washington.  They  were  planted  in  the  garden,  soil  very  rich, 
and  the  piudiict,  which  was  really  wonderful,  carefully  saved  and  planted 
the  following  Spring  as  a  field  crop.  And  their  cultivation  has  been 
continued  (with  the  exception  of  two  years  during  the  war,  when  the 
seed  was  lost)  without  interruption  to  the  present  time.  Therefore, 
whatever  may  be  said  in  this  paper  is  the  result  of  twenty  years'  prac- 
tical experience.  That  experience  has  shown  that  in  some  respects  the 
habits  of  the  plant  here  and  in  Europe  are  widely  different.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  represented  that  there  the  plant  grows  to  t!ie  height  of  about 
three  feet,  whereas  here  it  seldom  attains  more  than  half  tliat  height. 
Again,  in  the  mode  of  culture:  It  is  there  the  practice,  as  we  learii 
from  the  Agricultural  Report,  to  plant  "in  bunches,  two  feet  apart  each 
way,  ten  or  twelve  tubers  in  each,  about  six  inches  asunder;"  whereas, 
our  experience  has  taught  us  that  a  single  tubnr,  one  foot  apart  in  a 
drill,  is  much  better.  Other  departures  from  the  European  custom  have 
also  been  found  necessary  in  adapting  it  to  our  American  soil  and  cli- 
mate. 

While  the  chufa  is  highly  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock  and  poultry, 
its  principal  and  greatest  value  is  as  feed  iorhogs—formaking pork.     It 
is  exceedingly  nutritious,  sweet,  oily  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  of  "  both 
man  and  beast."     There  is  no  food  that  hogs  are  so  fond  of,  nothing  on 
which  they  will  grow  and  fatten  so  rapidly,  nothing  on  which  they  can 
be  tattene'd  and  made  into  pork  so  cheaply.     One  season,  as  an  experi- 
ment, wejilauted  in  the  same  field  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  coWip^as  ffnd 
chufiis.     About  the  first  of  October  the  hogs  were  turned  into  the  field 
with  the  privilege  of  helping  themselves  to  such  as  they  liked  best,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  well-known  fondness  for  sweet  potatoes  and  pea- 
nuts, they  at  once  commenced  on  the  chufas,  and  would  not  touch  either 
potatoes,  peanuts  or  cowpeas  until  the  supply  of  chufas  was  exhausted 
or  too  short  to  meet  the  demands  of  appetite.     Hogs  will  also  leave  corn 
to  feed  on  chufas  ;    and   actual  experiments  have  established  the  fact 
that,  pound  for  pound   in  flesh-producing   qualities,  the  chufa  is  fully 
equal   to  corn  ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  on  a  given 
amount  of  land   the  chufa  uill   produce   four  to  six  times  as  much  as 
corn,  the  advantage  of  the  former  for  making  pork  is  conclusively  es- 
tablished.    Land  that  will   produce  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  will  yield  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  chufas.^    A 
bushel  of  chufas,  after  having  been  washed  and  dried,  will  weigh  from 
forty  to  forty  sis  pounds,  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tubers. 
If  grown  in  rich  and  suitable  soil,  and  properly  cultivated,  the  tubers 
will  be  large  and  firm,  and  will  weigh,  thoroughly  dried,  forty-six  pounrls 
to  the  bushel,  which  may  be  considered   the  standard  weight.     Taking 
this  as  the  standard,  and  estimating  the  yield  of  corn  at  twenty-five 
btishels  per  acre,  and  that  of  chufas  at  one  hundred  bushels  (the  lowest 
figure),  and  we  have  in   pounds  this  result ;  Corn,  fourteen   hundred 
pounds;  chufos,  forty  six  hundred   pounds— being  as  4G  to  14  in  favor 
of  chufas.     On  richer  lands  the  produce  of  each  will,  of  course,  be  cor- 
respondinglv  greater;  land  that  will  yield  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
will  produce  two  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  chufas,  and  so  on.    Hence 
we  have  well-authenticated  reports  of  three,  four  and  even  five  hundred 
bushels  of  chufas  to  the  acre.     But  it  is  unsafe  to  calculate  on  such 
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crops.  On  good  ordinary  land  one  may  reasonably  expect  a  product  of 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels ;  and  more  than  that  will  sel- 
dom be  realized. 

We  beg  our  lady  friends  to  excuse  the  omission  of  this  Department  in  the  past  two 
numbers.     Fault  ours,  not  Mrs.  Pratt's.  L.  R.  D. 

Some  gcpavtmcut 

CONDUCTED    BY  MRS.  G.  JULIAN    PRATT. 


•  JUST  OBEY. 

BY  C.    M. 

Do  as  you  are  told  to  do 
By  those  wiser  far  than  you  ; 

Do  not  say 
'•What  the  use  of  this  may  be 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  see  :  '" 

Just  obey! 

Do  not  sulk,  and  do  not  sigh, 
Tho'  it  seems  in  vain  to  try; 

Work  away ! 
All  the  ends  you  cannot  see  : 
Do  your  duty  faithfully — 

Just  obey ! 

When  at  length  you  come  to  know 
Why  'twas  ordered  thus  and  so, 

You  will  say  : 
"Glad  am  I  that  when  to  me 
All  was  dark  as  dark  could  be, 
I  could  trust,  and  cheerfully: 

Just  obey !  " 

"HONOR  BRIGHT." 

"Will  you  now,  truly?" 

"Yes,  honor  bright  J" 

That  was  all  I  heard  of  the  talk,  as  I  looked-  down  at  the  eager  faces 
that  passed  my  window,  and  it  set  me  to  thinking.  I  have  no  idea  what 
kind  of  a  compact  the  boys  were  making,  but  whatever  it  was,  they 
thought  it  was  made  specially  sure  and  sacred  by  those  two  words  "Honor 
Bright."  You  all  think  so,  I  believe,  you  boys  and  girls;  there  is  an 
unwritten  code  of  honor  among  you,  which  makes  it  quite  right  and 
proper  to  break  certain  kinds  of  promises,  if  it  suits  your  convenience, 
but  very  disgraceful  to  break  others — the  honor  bright  kind.  Maybe 
3'ou  got  it  from  your  elders,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  your  elders  learned 
it  when  boys  and  girls,  and  carried  the  bad  principle  with  them,  out  of 
small  transactions  into  great  ones,  until  there  is  no  telling  the  mischief 
it  has  done. 

That  is  a  good  motto — Honor  Bright — and  I  wish  you  would  adopt  it, 
not^or  special  things,  but  for  every  word  and  action  of  your  whole  lives, 
if  you  make  a  promise  in  great  things  or  small,  fulfill  it  carefully,  sacredly, 
Hoivor  Bright,  no  matter  how  much  it  costs  you,  provided  you  have  not 
pledged  yourself  to  a  wrong.  If  you  have,  there  can  be  no  honor  about 
it,  except  in  frankly  saying,  "I  made  a  bad  promise;  I  am  ashamed  of 
it ;  I  cannot  keep  it ;"  and  do  not  let  any  foolish  notion  about  honor 
make  you  stick  to  the  wrong. 
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You  don't  want  to  do  this  thing?  No  ;  but  you  said  you  would.  Now 
stick  to  it,  honor  bright. 

You  didn't  promise  to  do  it?  No  ;  but  you  know  it  is  expected  of  you. 
Do  it,  honor  bright. 

Nobody  expects  it  of  you.  Ah,  but  you  know  you  ought;  therefore 
do  it,  honor  bright. 

LETTER  FROM  A  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

To  the  uninitiated,  a  country  life  may  appear  isolated  and  monotonous  > 
but  in  these  days  of  books  and  railroads  we  never  suffer  from  a  feeling  of 
isolation,  and  in  our  home  duties  have  a  variety  equal  to  our  city  sisters. 
During  the  past  week  a  few  of  these  varied  duties  have  fallen  to  our 
lot,  and  hoping  that  others  may  be  tempted,  by  my  example,  to  give 
their  experience  through  the  Home  Department  of  the  Planter,  I  will 
dot  it  down.  Monday,  we  thought,  would  be  a  propitious  time  for  be- 
ginning a  long-talked-of  quilt,  and  just  when  fairly  started,  we  had  the 
father  bring  in  a  chilled  lamb  to  be  doctored.  Having  read  in  "Randall 
on  Sheep,"  we  proceeded  to  put  the  lamb  in  a  very  warm  oven  for  a  few 
moments,  fed  it  from  a  bottle  containing  warm  milk  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  whiskey,  laid  it  in  a  basket  away  from  the  fire,  covered  with  a 
blanket,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  better.  Fed  it  several 
times  during  the  day,  and  returned  it  to  its  mother's  care. 

Tuesday,  after  an  hour's  sleighing  with  the  little  folks,  betook  our- 
selves again  to  the  quilt.  Just  before  dinner  a  lady  walked  in  who 
presented  a  most  doleful  appearance,  having  been  upset  from  a  sleigh 
into  a  mud-puddle.  Procuring  dry  garments,  we  proceeded  to  enjoy  a 
pleasure  secured  by  accident.  Wednesday  we  were  called  to  the  stable 
to  prescribe  for  a  favorite  "Jersey,,"  and  spent  part  of  the  day  in  making 
mashes,  &c.  Thursday,  among  other  duties,  a  litter  of  pigs  were  brought 
in  to  be  nursed,  whose  mother  had'no  milk  for  them.  Remembering  Mr. 
Cooper's  article  in  Country  Gentleman,  we  fed  milk  with  a  little  water  in 
it  from  a  bottle  every  two  hours  the  first  day,  less  frequently  the  second, 
&c.,  and  thus  far  they  are  doing  well.  Friday,  visited  a  sick  neighbor, 
and  coming  home  through  the  village  secured  our  evening's  entertain- 
ment'by  getting  the  Planter  among  the  other  mail  matter.  This  we  all 
enjoyed.  Stiturday  was  spent  in  doing  up  the  week's  mending,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  duties.  My  letter  is  only  filled  with  homely  in- 
cidents, but  I  hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  drawing  others  out  to  give 

us  more  of  home  experience.  Yours, 

A  Farmer's  Wife. 


Aunt  Hattie's  Sponge  Cake.— Five  eggs,  whites  aad  yelks  beaten 
separately ;  1  pint  brotvn  sugar ;  k  pint  silted  flour ;  2  teaspoonsful  of 
yeast  powder;  1  grated  rind  and  juice  of  lemon.  Beat  eggs  aud  sugar 
well  together,  and  stir  in  the  flour  lightly. 
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To  MY  Lady  Readers  : 

Doubtless  in  this  number,  the  proprietor  of  the  Planter  will  make  the 
same  explanation  to  the  ladies  that  he  has  personally  done  to  us.  "VTe 
have  been  unavoidably  "crowded  out,"  and  we  hope  that  in  the  future 
"the  doctor"  will  better  attend  to  the  demands  the  ladies  make  upon  the 
columns  of  his  paper. 

Our  personal  thanks  are  due  for  the  many  letters  of  enquiry  and  en- 
couragement received  during  this  interval,  and  we  hope  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  success  of  this  department  will  manifest  it  by  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  their  several  experiences  and  well  tried  receipts.  In 
order  to  secure  insertion  in  the  coming  number,  all  articles  must  be  sent 
to  our  address  before  the  12lh  of  the  month.  Study  brevity,  both  in 
articles  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

[We  beg  Mrs.  Pratt's  pardon,  and  promise  to  do  better  in  the  future.] 

A  Secret. — William  Wirt's  letter  to'  his  daughter  on  the  "small, 
gweet  courtesies  of  life,"  contains  a  passage  from  which  a  great  deal  of 
happiness  might  be  learned  : 

"I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret.  The  whole  world  is  like  the  miller  at 
Mausdeld,  who  cared  for  nobody — no,  not  he — because  nobody  cared  for 
him.  And  the  whole  world  would  serve  you  so  if  you  gave  them  the 
cause.  Let  people  see  that  you  do  care  for  them  by  showing  them  what 
Stearne  so  happily  called  the  small  courtesies,  in  which  there  is  no  parade, 
whose  voice  is  too  still  to  cease,  and  which  manifest  themselves  by 
tender  and  afiectionate  looks  and  little  acts  of  attention,  giving  others 
the  preference  in  every  little  employment,  at  the  table,  in  field,  walking, 
sitting  and  standing. — Ex. 

j>j. Doors. — T  have  observed  that  the  day  in-doors  resolves  it.?elf  into 
the  three  grand  crises  called  the  three  meals.  Indeed,  this  prying  into 
domestic  aSairs  has  surprised  me.  First,  at  the  amount  of  physical  la- 
b-ir  a  woman  has  to  perform  ;  second,  that  she  can  carry  so  many  things 
on  her  mind  at  once,  or  rather  that  she  can  act  in  so  many  directions  at 
one  time  and  so  quickly. 

This  in-door  work  seems  commonplace  enough ;  but  examine  an  hour 
full  of  household  work,  and  you  will  find  it  alive  with  plans,  contrivances, 
forethoucrhts,  afterthoughts,  and  countless  experiences,  minute,  it  may 
be.  but  iwW  of  animation. 

JEousehold  work  has  its  breezes  for  hurry  and  flurry,  besides  its  regu- 
lar trade  winds,  which  blow  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  if  company, 
unexpected  isn't  like  a  stone  dropping  into  a  puddle,  then  what  is  it 
like? — Kind  Words. 

How  TO  Fatten  Turkeys. — Four  turkeys  were  cooped  by  a  "fowlist" 
recently  and  fed  with  meal,  boiled  potatoes  and  oats;  four  others,  of  the 
same  brood,  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in  another  pen,  but  with 
a  pint  daily  of  finely  pulverized  charcoal  added  to  the  food,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  coal.  All  eight  were  killed  the  same  day,  and  those 
fed  with  the  charcoal  were  found  to  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  more  than 
the  otherSj  and  to  be  of  much  better  quality. 
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The  Bar  Room  as  a  Bank — Golden  Rule. — You  deposit  your 
mouey — and  lose  it.  Your  time — and  lose  it.  Your  character — and 
lose  it.  Your  health — and  lose  it.  Your  strength — and  lose  it.  Your 
manly  independence. — and  lose  it.  Your  self-control — and  lose  it.  Your 
home  comfort — and  lose  it.  Your  wife's  happiness — and  lose  it.  Young 
childreus'  happiness — and  lose  it.     Your  own  soul — and  lose  it. 

Attend  to  Business. — Nothing  but  ultimate  ruin  stares  that  farmer 
in  the  face  who  does  not  pay  personal  attention  to  all  the  most  minute 
details  of  his  farm.  There  are  a  thousand  small  leaks  about  the  mau- 
agement  of  an  ordinary  farm,  that  if  not  closely  attended  to  will  surely 
bring  the  most  hard-wortiug  farmer  to  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  Nine-tentlis 
of  the  sinking  farmers  can  attribute  their  present  distress  to  no  other 
cause  than  a  lack  of  close  attention  to  the  small  details  of  the  farm  ;  a 
closer  supervision  of  machinery  and  tools,  the  stock  and  their  feed,  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place.  No  one  is  as  much 
interested  in  attending  to  these  details  as  the  boss.  Such  a  course  will 
in  a  few  months,  or  a  year  or  two  at  most,  enable  many  farmers  who  are 
now  on  the  down-grade,  to  again  begin  to  ascend.  If  heroically 'per- 
severed in,  it  will  surely  make  headway  against  what  now  looks  hopeless. 

Fancy  Woodwork. ^I  have  been  making  some  fancy  articles  of 
cigar  lighters,  (thin  strips  of  wood).  There  is  no  end  to  the  different 
styles  of  picture  frames,  card  cases  and  other  things  that  one  may  make. 
One  pretty  thing  I  have  lately  made  is  a  bracket  of  a  wood  fungus. 
Smooth  tlie  back  enough  to  nail  on  a  small  strip  of  wood.  Fasten  a 
screw  in  it,  by  which  to  hang  it  up ;  then  put  lichens  moss  and  everlast- 
ing flowers  around  to  cover  up  the  defects,  and  you  have  a  very  pretty 
object. 

Chicken  Cheese, — Did  you,  reader,  ever  eat  any?  We  like  it.  Boil 
two  chickens  till  tender ;  take  out  all  the  bones  and  chop  the  meat  fine; 
season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter ;  pour  in  enough  of  the 
liquor  they  are  boiled  in  to  make  moist.  Mold  it  in  any  shape  you 
choose,  and  when  cold,  turn  out  and  cut  into  slices.  It  is  an  excellent 
traveling  lunch. 

Quaking  Fruit  Pudding. — This  is  simple,  easily  made,  and  deli- 
cious. Any  kind  of  bottled  or  fresh  fruit  can  be  used.  Butter  a  deep 
dish  and  lay  in  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter  dipped  in  milk,  and  then 
a  layer  of  rhubarb  or  any  fruit,  sweetened,  and  spiced  with  a  little  nut- 
meg and  cinnamon;  then  another  layer  of  bread  and  butter  also  dipped 
in  milk  and  placed  with  the  butter  side  down.  Cover  with  a  plate  and 
bake  slowly  two  hours,  then  with  the  plate  removed  half  an  hour. 

Corn  Starch  (or  Silver)  Cake. — The  whites  of  5  eggs  ;  1  tea  cup 
of  corn  starch  dissolved  in  1  cup  of  sweet  milk  ;  two  cups  of  flour ;  1  cup 
of  butter ;  1  pound  of  pulverized  sugar.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to- 
gether ;  put  all  together,  adding  the  whites  of  eggs  (well  beaten)  last. 
Half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one  of  cream  of  tartar. 

This  receipt  can  also  be  used  for  "gold  cake,"  substituting  the  yelks 
of  the  eggs,  and  a  cup  of  flour  for  the  corn  starch ;  season  to  taste. 

Boston  Wonders. — Five  eggs ;  1  quart  of  milk  ;  1  quart  of  flour 
pinch  of  salt;  piece  of  lard  size  of  an  egg.     Bake  in  muflan  cups. 
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THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY— MEETING  OF  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE  AT  WE  STOVER. 
We  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and  made  our  notes;  but  the  Dispatch  news- 
paper having  submitted  (15th  inst)  such  a  faithful  account  of  th^  chief  points  of 
the  Committee's  proceedings,  we  gladly  reproduce  it.  contenting  ourselvet.  with 
only  some  running  comments: 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  pursuant  to  ar- 
rangement, met  at  '  Westover,  on  the  James.'  last  Wednesday,  and  its  sessions 
continued  until  Saturday  morning.  This  noble  estate,  under  the  management  of 
Major  Drewry,  is  now  quite  equal  to  what  it  was  when  '  William  Byrd.  of  West- 
over.  Esq..'  dispensed  its  splendid  hospitality.  To  a  man  used  to  the  forbidding 
looks  of  many  of  the  lands  elsewhere  in  the  State,  this  farm  wears  the  face  of 
Eden.  Everything  about  it  is  smiling:  the  wheat  is  beautiful,  the  grass  equal  to 
that  i^  Southwest  Virginia,  the  negroes  as  happy  as  in  old  times,  the  mules  slepk 
and  lively — everything,  indeed,  just  what  one  would  like  to  see,  "re-adjustment' 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.*' 

[The  truth  is,  at  Westover  you  see  Old  Virginia  without  change.  The  negroes 
are  devoted  to  the  Major/  and  their  good  work  is  shown  by  the  trim  appearance 
of  everything  on  the  estate.] 

"The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  very  full.  It  stood  as  follows:  Major  A. 
H.  Drewry.  President;  E.  G.  Leigh.  Esq.,  Secretary;  Col.  Robert  Beverley, 
Col.  B.  .lohnson  Barbour,  Capt.  Thomas  Watkins,  Col.  Randolph  Harrison.  Dr. 
R.  F.  Taylor,  George  W.  Palmer.  Esq..  Col.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Walker.  Major  A.  M.  Bowman.  George  Chrisman,  Esq..  James  Newman.  Esq., 
Slaughter  W.  FickliL-,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Moore,  and  Ex-Presidents  Harvie  and 
Knight  as  consulting  members.  The  invited  guests  were  Governor  Fred.  W.  M. 
HoUiday,  Colonel  Taylor  (the  Governor's  private  secretary).  Col.  J.  L.  Carring- 
ton,  Dr.  Dickinson  (editor  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer),  and  Mr.  John  Ott,  of 
Richmond.  But  two  members  of  the  committee  were  absent — Dr.  EUzey,  of 
Blacksburg.  and  Major  Burke,  of  Staunton."' 

[These  two  gentlemen  simply  couldn't  come, 'no  matter  how  much  they  desired 
it,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  the  rest  of  the  Committee.  The  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  was  extensive  and  important,  and  required  the  best  coun- 
sel of  all  hands.] 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board  were  read  and  approved. 
"Some  disputed  premiums  and  other  routine  matters  were  disposed  of.     This 
done,  the  business  of  the  next  Fair  engaged  the  Committee's  attention." 

[On  inquiry  of  the  President,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Fair  Grounds  and 
buildings  were  in  good  order,  and  that  the  repair  bill  for  this  year  would  be  next 
to  nothing.  Some  changes,  however,  will  be  made,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings,  the  extent  and  character  of  which  to  be  determined  by  the  local  com- 
mittee.] 

"The  sub-committees  in  charge  of  the  several  departments  covered  by  the 
premium  list  made  their  reports  in  detail,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  aggregate 
amount  in  money  of  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  should  not  exceed  that  of  last 
year.  The  modifications  made  were  not  numerous,  still  they  indicated  improve- 
.  ment.  In  the  mechanical  department,  silver  medals  will  be  given  should  the 
local  committee  find  the  expense  to  be  within  a  reasonable  range;  and  this  we 
regard  as  a  good  move.  The  premium  list  will  be  presented  to  the  public  with- 
out delay,  and  this  is  certainly  important;  it  will  give  everybody  time  to  prepare 
their  work  for  the  Fair,  and  we  learn  no  effort  will  b^  left  unused  to  see  these 
premium-lists  thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  State." 
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[That's  good.  We  have  no  doubt  but  every  postmaster  in  the  State  would 
gladly  lead  his  aid  to  the  Society,  not  only  in  seeing  its  handbills  properly 
posted,  but  in  placing  in  proper  hands  the  premium-lists.  They  know  the  per- 
sons in  their  several  neighborhoods  who  would  be  likely  to  prepare  some  exhibit 
for  the  Fair;  and  we  would  be  delighted  to  see  it,  in  this  respect,  a  State  Fair 
indeed,  and  not  confined,  as  it  has  been  too  much  of  late  years,  to  the  country 
this  side  of  the  mountains.] 

"The  heavy  business  concerning  the  Fair  being  finished,  matters  in  the  direc- 
tion of  amusements  came  up,  when  the  following  resolution  in  reference  to  the 
Virginia  Riding  Club  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  liesohed,  That  the  committee  appointed  at  the  January  meeting  to  confer  with 
the  Virginia  Riding  Club'  be  hereby  continued  and  empowered,  should  it  be 
deemed  advisable,  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  its  successor,  the  Virginia 
Jockey  Club,  and  to  perfect  such  arrangements  as  will  make  the  intercourse  be- 
tween that  Club  aud  this  Society  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  in  past  years,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  all  constitutional  restrictions  bearing  upon  the  subject." 

[The  successor  to  the  Virginia  Riding  Club  will  be  known,  we  learn,  as  the 
"  Virginia  Blood-Horse  Association."  It  will  cover  the  best  names  in  the  State. 
We  were  greatly  gratified  to  find  the  Executive  Committee  disposed  so  well  to- 
wards this  association  (then  supposed  to  be  the  Virginia  Jockey  Club),  and  we 
have  no  doubt  Major  Drewry  will  be  able  to  arrange  with  it  on  a  basis  satisfac- 
tory all  round. '  What  sort  of  a  Fair  would  it  be  without  the  boys?  Let  the  girls 
answer  this  question.] 

Col.  Harrison  offered  the  following,  which  was  agreed  to: 

^'■Resolved,  That  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  of  trials  for  speed  con- 
fer with  an  organization  of  our  ladies  looking  to  an  exhibition  of  horseback-riding 
by  ladies,  and  should  an  arrangement  be  effected,  premiums  of  the  value  of  $150 
in  the  aggregate  be  appropriated." 

And  the  following,  offered  by  Col.  Barbour  : 

^^  Eesolced,  That  it  would  be  most  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Society  if  the  English,  Scotch,  German,  and  Irish  residents  of 
Virginia  ^vould  arrange  to  have  characteristic  exhibitions  of  their  various  na- 
tional games  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society  during  the  progress  of  the  Fair,  at 
such  times  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  local  committee  may  determine, 
and  to  that  end  correspondence  with  said  committee  is  hereby  invited." 

[Whether  our  conservatism  will  prevent  anything  coming  out  of  the  first  of 
these  resolutions,  we  cannot  say;  but,  as  to  the  second,  we  hope  neither  Major 
Drewry  nor  Col.  Knight  will  leave  any  stone  unturned  to  see  this  business 
through.  These  games  will  draw  a  crowd,  and  of  the  very  people  we  would  be 
pleased  to  see,  namely,  the  foreign  folks  who  have  lodged  in  our  midst,  and  whose 
children,  in  the  future,  will  delight  to  call  themselves  Virginians.] 

'•Col.  Beverley  was  directed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  local  committee  in 
procuring  the  services  of  an  orator  for  the  Fair. 

"The  discussion,  indeed,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  great  annual  gather- 
ing— the  State  Fair — was  very  full,  no  point  needing  attention  being  neglected.'' 

[While  on  the  attractions  of  Fair  week,  we  will  say  that  it  has  been  suggested 
to  Maj.  Drewry  not  to  depend  upon  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  for  the 
night  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  to  procure  another  hall,  where  it  could  do  its 
work  without  any  molestation  whatever.  To  add  great  interest  to  the^e  night 
meetings,  it  is  proposed  that  lectures  be  delivered,  say  as  follows  :  1.  By  Prof. 
Mallet,  of  the  University  of  Virginia— On  the  advisability  of  our  people  under- 
taking experiments  looking  to  the  production  of  beet-root  sugar  as  a  source  of 
income.  2.  By  Dr.  Ellzey,  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege— On  the  European  demand  for  dead  meat  as  it  bears  on  the  cattle  interest 
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in  Virginia.  3.  By  Major  R.  L.  Ragland,  of  Halifax — On  the  propriety  of  our 
people  adding  cigar  tobacco  to  the  types  already  produced  in  Virginia.  4.  By 
Major  Jed.  Hotchkiss— On  the  bearing  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  increasing 
the  income  of  the  agriculturist.  5.  By  George  W.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Washington 
county — On  the  promise  of  Virginia  as  a  dairy  country.  We  certainly  hope  and 
trust  this  will  be  done.] 

"  The  general  concern  of  the  Society  was  now  considered.  Col.  Carter  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

^^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Virginia 
State  Agricultural  Society  to  use  all  legitimate  means  in  its  power  to  increase  the 
number  of  life-members  of  the  Society,  that  new  vitality  may  be  imparted  to  its 
organization,  and  through  its  instrumentality  a  new  vigor  be  instilled  into  our 
people,  which  will  arouse  and  foster  a  better  development  of  our  great  agricul- 
tural resources. 

^^  Jtesol"ed  further,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  a 
large  accession  to  ths  life- membership  may  be  effected  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  railroad  companies  of  the  State  by  which  free  transportation  shall  be  given 
to  the  new  members  of  each  year  to  and  from  the  Fair  of  the  year  only  in  which 
they  became  life- members  of  the  Society,  and  for  no  other  Pair;  and  that  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  railroad  companies  will  be  no 
less  advantaged  than  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  a  purely  business 
point  of  view,  since  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  parties  investing  twenty  dol- 
lars in  a  life  membership  will  attend  the  Fairs  in  subsequent  years,  accompanied 
in  many  instances  by  members  of  their  families,  and  that  the  companies  will  be 
more  than  compensated. 

"  Resolved  farther,  That  the  interests  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  of 
the  railroad  companies  are  inseparably  interwoven. 

"  ReKoh-ed  further,  That  the  Society  pledges  itself,  in  the  event  of  the  accept- 
ance of  this  proposition  by  the  riilroad  companies,  to  effectually  guard  against 
imposition  and  to  provide  means  to  insure  that  only  the  new  members  of  each 
year  shall  be  transported  to  and  from  the  Fair  of  that  year  free  of  charge. 

"  Resolved  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  be  instructed  to  commu- 
nicate these  resolutions  to  the  several  railroad  companies  of  the  State. 

^^  Resolved  further,  That  this  proposition  is  not  submitted  in  the  light  of  a  re- 
quest for  the  concession  of  a  favor,  but  as  a  business  proposition,  the  acceptance 
of  which  will  inure  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroads  as  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  public." 

[It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  Secretary  could  visit  the  several  counties,  on 
court  days,  and  bring  the  claims  of  the  Society  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  This  would  make  the  new  life-members,  and  these  made,  cheap  trans- 
portation for  them,  we  believe,  would  come  of  course.] 

Mr.  Ficklin  then  presented  the  following,  which  was  agreed  to : 

"Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  6ve  be  appointed — -one  from  Tidewater,  one 
from  the  Southside,  one  from  Piedmont,  one  from  the  Southwest,  and  one  from 
the  Valley — to  confer  and  correspond  with  the  several  local  agricultural  societies 
throughout  the  State,  looking  to  their  co-operation  in  making  the  State  Society 
the  great  success  it  should  be." 

[No  more  important  action  than  this  could  have  been  taken.  It  has  always 
occurred  to  us  that  we  were  frittering  away  our  strength  in  the  attempt  to  hold 
these  local  fairs  throughout  the  State.  Would  not  some  good  diplomacy  absorb 
them  all  into  the  State  Pair?] 

Mr.  Ficklin  likewise  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  transactions  of  this  Society  shall  be  published,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  President  and  the  local  committee,  in  book  form,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  a  short  history  of  its  career,  a  list  of  the 
life- members  from  the  beginning,  both  living  and  dead,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  promotive  of  the  great  interests  represented  by  the  Society." 

[The  propriety  of  the  foregoing  is  too  plain  to  need  explanation.     With  the 
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arrangements  proposed  for  lectures  during  Fair  week,  our  State  Society  will  have 
material  indeed  for  its  "Transactions."] 

"Col.  Knight  read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  proper  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
set  forth  fully  the  history  of  the  several  attempts  in  this  direction  made  during 
the  late  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  failure  to  accomplish  the  end  desired. 

"Col.  Beverley  then  read  the  following  report  of  the  action  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  appointed  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Congres.s.  which  met  in  Washington  some  weeks  ago  : 

"  Of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  attend  the 
National  Agricultural  Congress,  held  at  Washington  during  the  month  of  March 
last,  the  following  were  present:  Beverley,  Bradford,  Ragland,  Burwell,  Peyton, 
Tyler,  and  Dodson. 

"  Among  the  matters  brought  before  that  body  were  the  following  :  Resolution 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  to  educational  purposes,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  it  to  go  to 
the  endowment  of  agricultural  coUegej;,  was  introduced  by  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion and  unanimously  adopted. 

"  Resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  reduction 
of  the  tobacco  tax  to  twelve  cents  per  pound,  presented  by  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion, advocated  in  an  able  speech  by  Col.  Burwell,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

"Resolution  in  regard  to  cheap  transportation,  presented  by  the  Virginia  del- 
egation, and  unanimously  adopted. 

•'  Resolution  against  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  duty  on  wool,  presented  by  the 
Virginia  delegation,  and,  after  long  discussion,  adopted. 

"  The  representation  in  the  National  Agricultural  Congress  covered  twenty- 
four  States,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  subjects  of  most  interest  to  Virginia 
were  received  and  passed,  reflected  great  credit  on  the  State. 

"  Col.  William  C.  Knight  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Society  over  Mr.  E.  G. 
Leigh— for  Col.  Knight,  9;  for  Mr.  Leigh,  4.  New  rooms  will  be  secured  and 
fitted  up." 

Dr.  S.  p.  Moore  from  the  committee  to  examine  special  premiums  of  last 
Fair,  reported  that  the  premium  of  $25,  for  the  best  dairy  results,  had  been 
awarded  to  the  paper  signed  Auntie  [Mrs.  G.  Julian  Pratt,  Editress  Home  De. 
partment  of  Planter.}  Mrs.  Pratt's  profits  from  a  dairy,  average  seven  cows  to 
the  pail,  vvas  $972. 

For  the  best  poultry  results  the  special  premium  of  $25  was  awarded  to  Miss 
LiLLA  Pendleton,  of  Lexington,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  (Gen.)  W.  N.  Pendleton. 
Miss  Pendleton  secured  1,680  eggs  from  fourteen  hens  from  October  1st,  1876, 
to  October  1st,  1877;  of  this  number,  379  were  set,  and  269  hatched;  she  dis- 
posed of  1,300  eggs  and  105  chickens  during  the  year. 
"Both  the  dairy  and  poultry  results  were  highly  complimented  by  the  committee. 

[It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  August  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs.] 

"  It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  report  of  the  Committee's  meeting  without 
referring  specially  to  the  charming  ladies  forming  the  household  at  Westover. 
They  were  ceaseless  in  their  efforts  to  add  to  the  Committee's  enjoyment,  and 
we  are  not  far  wrong  when  we  say  that  the  last  one  of  these  ancient  Benedicts 
(Capt.  Watkins  excepted,  for  he  is  a  bachelor)  went  away  with  sorrowful  hearts; 
especially  so  when  they  remembered  that  one  of  these  ladies  would  soon  be  taken 
away  to  adorn  another  home  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  Governor  enjoyed  him- 
self greatly,  and  was  not  sorry,  we  know,  that  he  had  fallen  into  such  a  nest  oj 
'debt- payers  '  as  he  found  in  "this  Committee." 

[These  four  days  with  the  Committee  at  Westover  showed  us  plainly  that  there 
was  "life  in  the  old  land  yet."  These  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
spend  their  time  and  money  freely  in  this  great  work  of  the  recuperation  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  their  labors  should  not  be  unfruitful.] 
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A  Good  Example  fok  Us. — The  Mercantile  Society  of  Bremen  have  just  opene<i 
in  that  town  a  comraercial  niuseum.  in  which  the  various  descriptions  of  com- 
modities which  enter  into  general  commerce  are  represented,  accordino;  to  their 
different  qualities,  by  samples.  The  object  of  the  museum  is  to  enable  those  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits  to  instruct  themselv^es  with  regard  to  the  different- 
classes  of  merchandise,  and  thus  to  favor  the  development  of  useful  commercial 
knowledge. 

We  doubt  if  anything  better  than  an  arrangement  like  the  above  could  be  found 
for  every  town  of  importance  in  the  South.  Before  the  war.  we  were  not  much 
as  a  commercial  people,  our  main  concern  being  about  the  single  interest  of  agri- 
culture. If  the  destruction  of  slavery  did  nothing  else  for  us.  it  diversified  our 
pursuits,  and  thus  put  us  in  trim  to  be  an  independent  people  in  fact.  The  times 
with  us.  since  the  war.  have  not  been  propitious  by  any  means,  and  still  factories 
of  all  kinds  continue  to  go  up  with  the  utmost  regularity.  We  are  making  nearly 
everything  now  that  we  used  to  purchase  from  the  North,  nay  more,  selling  our 
manufactured  goods  to  the  North.  In  proportion  as  our  towns  become  prosper- 
ous, in  the  same  proportion  is  the  farming  interest  around  them  helped  forward, 
first,  in  relieving  the  latter  from  taxation,  and  second,  in  providing  it  a  more  ex- 
lensive  market  for  its  products.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  cannot  too  often  refer  to, 
and  dwell  on.  that  the  farming  interest  in  this  country,  in  States  where  manufac- 
tures largely  prevail,  is  four  times  as  well  off.  in  the  matter  of  income,  as  that  in 
States  where  agriculture  is  the  prevailing  interest. 

A  diversity  of  pursuits  will  make  our  economy  a  complete  one.  when  we  will 
have  no  occasion  to  ask  any  odds  of  anybody. 

When  Virginia,  for  example,  shall  have  her  museum  of  resources,  and  this  is 
bound  to  come,  we  hope  there  will  be  attached  to  it  a  collection  like  that  men- 
tioned in  the  item  at  the  head  of  this  article.  If  the  South  is  to  have  merchants, 
let  them  be  accomplished  in  everything  pertaining  to  their  calling.  Every  man 
wants  to  succeed,  and  success  means  labor,  and  plenty  of  it.  Addisox  puts  suc- 
cess in  this  wise:  "Kyou  wish  success  in  life,  make  perseverance  yuur  bosom 
friend,  experience  your  wise  counsellor,  caution  your  elder  brother,  and  hope 
your  guardian  genius." 


Cigars. — Twenty  five  years  ago.  seven  eighths  of  the  cigars  smoked  in  this 
country  were  of  foreign  manufacture.  Out  ot'the  two  thousand  millions  of  cigais 
we  now  smoke,  but  fifty-five  millions  are  of  foreign  manufacture.  We  not  only 
smoke  cigars  made  here,  but  they  are  mainly  made  from  American-grown  tobac- 
co. Who  grows  this  cigar  tobacco?  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Florida.  Now,  why  may  not  we.  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  try  our  hand  in  this  line?  It  is  certain  we  will  never  know  what  we  can 
do  until  we  try.  The  bright  tobacco  interest  twenty  years  ago  was  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes;  it  is  now  far  in  advance,  in  volume,  of  our  traditional  black  to- 
baccos. We  have  both  the  climate  and  ioils  to  produce  cigar  tobaccos,  and  if 
Lancaster  county.  Pennsylvania,  has  been  able  to  reach  the  high  position  it  now 
enjoys  in  that  way,  is  it  probable  that  we  will  make  less  headway?  We  have 
pressed  this  matter,  from  time  to  time,  on  our  people,  and  do  hope  that  the  at- 
tempt, at  least,  will  be  made  to  see  what  can  be  done.  Will  not  Major  Ragx-axd 
stir  the  matter  up?     He  knows  how  to  do  it,  and  never  does  his  work  by  halves. 


Texas  Morality. — Texas  has  4,400  fugitives  from  justice,  with  forty  counties 
yet  to  hear  from.     Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  persons  are  murderers,  and' 
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$90,000  in  rewards  have  been  offered  for  three  hundred  of  them.     One  hundred 
thousand  horses  have  been  stolen  in  the  last  three  years. 

This  ought  to  be  pleasant  reading  for  those  unfortunate  Virginians  who  have 
the  Texas  fever.  We  say  it.  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  where  in 
this  country  can  a  man  realize  more,  from  the  same  amount  of  labor,  than  he 
can  in  Virginia.  The  Virginia  man  who  goes  West  or  to  Texas  will  very  soon 
find  this  out.  We  wish  our  friend,  Dr.  Gilliam,  of  Chesterfield,  would  write  out 
for  the  Planter  his  Texas  experience.  He  went  there,  to  become,  like  Abraham, 
the  lord  of  many  flocks  and  herds,  and  he  came  back  loaded  with  disgust.  The 
above  item  indicates  that  the  traditional  lawlessness  of  Texas  still  obtains  in  all 
its  glory.     Virginia  is  still  good  enough  for  us. 


"PAT  AS  YOU  GO.'' 

"A  meeting  of  delegates  from  thirty  three  German  commercial  corporations 
was  recently  held  at  Frankfort- on- Main,  to  debate  upon  a  reform  of  the  system 
of  payments  in  Germany.  It  was  decided  that,  in  business  between  wholesale 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  and  retail  dealers  and  tradesmen,  cash  payments 
are  to  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible.  Xo  greater  delay  for  payment  than  three 
months  should  take  place,  and  bills  should  be  signed  in  case  of  a  delay.  Pay- 
ments in  detail  are  to  be  all  cash,  and  certainly  no  longer  delay  is  to  be  granted 
than  a  month — not  a  year,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  custom." 

How  sweet  would  be  the  sleep  of  people  in  this  country  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  debt.  If  "pay  as  you  go"  only  prevailed !  France  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  cash-paying  people  in  the  world;  but  then  it  takes  a  great  volume  of  cur- 
rency for  a  country  to  preserve  this  happy  frame.  France  has  -$42  of  circula- 
tion to  the  head,  whilst  we,  in  the  United  States,  have  only  $14.  Comparing 
the  populations  of  the  two  couutries.  and  we  have  about  one-third  the  circula- 
tion enjoyed  by  France :  France  is  a  little  compact  country,  while  we  spread 
literally  '"over  all  creation.''  The  Pacific  coast  has  one  set  of  interests,  the 
West  another,  the  South  another,  and  the  East  and  Xorth  another,  each  dif- 
fering largely  from  the  other,  and  yet  it  is  attempted  to  work  a  .system  of  finance 
for  the  whole  from  a  Bureau  at  Washington.  Our  situation  generally  gets  worse 
and  worse  ;  each  year  we  thick  we  have  reached  "'hard  pan,"  but  when  the  next 
comes  we  find  we  can  go  still  lower,  and  when  are  lee  to  stop  going  down?  They 
say  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  country.  If  there  is,  it  is  certainly  right  hard 
to  get  in  Virginia ;  indeed,  so  scarce  is  it  in  many  parts  of  the  State  that  the 
folks  have  gone  back  to  the  primitive  arrangement  of  barter. 

Now.  the  silver  bill  has  been  passed,  and  the  mints  are  busy  turning  out  big 
silver  dollars.  Silver  dollars  only  subserved  two  purposes  in  old  times  :  one  was 
to  facilitate  infants  in  cutting  their  teeth  (rubber  rings  were  then  unknown),  and 
the  other  was  to  lie  in  bank  vaults  as  the  basis  on  which  State  bank  notes  were 
issued.  This  latter  should  be  their  office  now  ;  and  to  enable  this  to  be  done  the 
National  Bank  system,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  wound  up,  the  ten  per  cent, 
tax  on  State  bank  issues  repealed,  and  these  banks  become  again  the  helpers  of 
the  people.  As  the  reserves  of  the  National  Banks  all  over  the  country  are  kept 
mainly  in  New  York,  it  is  natural  that  money  should  be  reasonably  cheap  there. 
The  man  who  has  Government  bonds  in  New  York  gets  his  money  at  a  rate  that 
literally  makes  a  Southern  mouth  water;  in  fact,  if  the  volume  of  the  country 
bank  balances  in  New  York  is  compared  with  the  volume  of  call  loans  made  by 
the  Banks  there,  the  two  amounts,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found  to  be  marvellously 
alike.     It  is  quite  natural  that  all  the  money  commandable  by  the  country  banks 
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should  be  kept  as  much  at  home  as  possible,  and  if  we  can  get  back  the  old 
State  Bank  system  again  this  will  doubtless  come  to  pass.  We  devoutly  wish  the 
experiment  could  be  made.  If  it  does  not  hurt  France  to  have  plenty  of  cur' 
rency,  we  are  sure  it  would  not  hurt  us. 


Leather.— The  export  trade  of  sole  leather  has  been  nearly  doubled  within 
five  years,  showing  that,  American  leather  has  been  appreciated  in  Europe.  In 
1873,  the  exports  of  sole  leather  from  New  York  aggregated  659,912  sides,  of 
which  England  took  413,581,  and  the  European  continent  234,523.  During  1874, 
the  total  exports  amounted  to  869,603  sides,  England  taking  504,741  sides.  The 
next  year,  1875,  the  aggregate  amount  of  leather  exports  was  1,017,600  sides,  of 
which  England  took  over  one-half,  namely,  527,106  sides,  and  the  continent 
471,301,  the  remainder.,  19,193  sides,  being  sent  to  various  other  parts  of  the 
world.  During  1876,  the  aggregate  was  further  increased  to  1,084,522  sides,  of 
which  England  received  a  still  larger  supply,  namely;_678,176  sides.  Last  year 
the  aggregate  was  about  the  same,  namely,  1,083,913  sides;  but  England  took  a 
larger  quantity,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  shipment— the  total  ex- 
ports to  that  country  being  no  less  than  715,958  sides,  while  the  continent  only 
took  355,365  sides,  plainly  showing  that  the  Russian  and  Turkish  war  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  shipments,  so  far  as  direct  exports  were  concerned. 

Without  referring  to  what  Lord  Brougham  knew  about  leather,  we  wdl  say 
that  the  foregoing  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  "dead  meat"  trade  from  this 
country  to  England.  When  we  can  sell  the  hides  there  (or  leather)  as  well  as 
the  carcass,  we  have  about  all  we  could  desire  in  that  way.  We  have  seen  it 
stated  that  the  English  Government  thought  of  preventing  altogether  the  impor- 
tation of  live  stocii  (horned  cattle)  into  the  Kingdom.  The  introduction  of  out- 
side cattle  diseases  would  thus  be  avoided;  in  truth,  the  success  of  the  "dead 
meat"  business  has  rendered  the  shipment  thither  of  live  stock  really  unneces- 
sary, except  for  breeding  purposes. 

It  is  certainly  a  source  of  delight  to  us  to  see  the  growing  interest,  everywhere 
prevalent  in  Virginia,  in  the  production  of  cattle  of  good  quality.  Our  capacity 
is  large  in  that  line,  and  should  be  made  available  to  the  fullest  extent  that  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  can  render  it  profitable. 

We  would  like  to  see  leather  figure  largely  among  the  exports  from  Richmond. 
Virginia  supplies  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  business  of  tanning  on  any  scale 
a  perfect  success. 

VISIT  TO  CHARLOTTESVILLE. 

We  did  ourselves  the  great  pleasure  to  spend  a  day  at  "Belmont,"  near  Char, 
lottesville,  a  few  days  since,  and  have  never  seen  better  prospects  for  fine  crops 
on  this  magnificent  estate  than  during  this  visit.  The  stock,  numbering  nearly 
one  hundred  Shorthorns  and  a  large  number  of  horses  and  colts,  are  in  fine  con- 
dition, having  been  well  wintered  and  now  running  on  an  old  sod  of  blue  grass 
of  twenty  years'  standing.  The  proprietors  have  just  shipped  a  car  load  of 
Shorthorns  and  horses  to  the  Governor  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Ficklin,  th^ 
junior  member  of  the  firm,  has  shown  great  energy  and  good  management  of  this 
farm,  and  furnishes  a  commendable  exao^ple  to  young  men  of  this  Commonwealth. 
With  all  respect  for  his  venerable,  father,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  there  is 
not  only  a  decided  improvement  in  the  stock,  but  also  in  the  management  of 
the  farm  since  he  has  assumed  control  of  it. 

We  also  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Lynham,  adjoining  Belmont.  This  farm, 
in  its  topography,  combines  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  farmer  could  desire. 
Hills,  dales  and  low-grounds  in  proper  proportion.     We  have  never  seen  a  farm 
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of  its  size  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultivation.  Every  acre  of  its  arable  land,  not  in 
cultivation,  had  the  most  luxuriant  stand  of  clover  and  timothy.  Mr.  Lynham's 
stock,  comprising  Jerseys,  Shorthorns  and  their  crosses,  and  his  Cotswold  sheep 
are  of  the  finest  strains  and  in  the  best  condition.  Will  Mr.  Lynham  give  the 
readers  of  the  Planter  his  views  as  to  the  best  breed  of  sheep  for  Piedmont 
Virginia? 

We  also  extended  our  visit  to  the  University,  where  we  spent  some  pleasant 
hours  with  our  friend.  Dr.  James  F.  Harrison.  The  University  is  fortunate  in 
having  such  an  accomplished  chairman  of  its  faculty  as  Dr.  Harrison,  who  com- 
bines business  capacity,  firmness,  gentleness,  and  other  qualities  in  such  rare 
degree  as  to  make  a  model  Chairman  as  well  as  Professor. 

It  was  a  grand  conception  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  noble  work  that  founded 
the  University  of  Virginia— one  of  the  loveliest  spots  that  the  sun  shines  upon — 
with  a  facultv  unsurpassed,  and  a  standard  of  scholarship  unequalled— wiih  only 
the  ''free  school"  system  of  later  years  to  mar  its  beauty. 

At  some  future  time  we  wish  to  make  mention  of  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  Dr.  Page  in  his  Department— Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture.  Read 
advertisement  in  this  number. 


The  Canal. — Our  good  friends  of  the  Charlottesville  Jeffersonlan  come  again  at 
us  on  the  canal  business,  and  ask  us  to  publish  something  on  their  side  as  well  as 
that  of  the  railway.  W^e  answer  by  saying  that  we  clung  to  the  idol  of  the  Water 
Line  until  our  faith  became  absolutely  ridiculous,  when  we  dropped  it,  and 
DROPPED  IT  forever.  As  the  case  stands,  in  view  of  the  development  of  railway 
transportation  during  the  past  few  years,  the  canal  side  is  simply  wound  up.  It 
has  performed  its  ofiice ;  its  legs  are  not  nimble  enough  to  enable  it  to  keep  up 
with  these  times.  We  are  thoroughly  indifferent  to  the  pracUcahility  of  canal 
extension  to  the  Ohio  River  ;  it  is  practicable  to  use  candles  for  lights,  but  who 
uses  candles  when  gas  can  be  commanded  ?  We  have  all  the  "figures  and  facts" 
on  water  lines  our  friend  of  the  Jeffersonlan  possesses,  and  more  too,  and  he 
will  excuse  us  when  we  say  that  no  portion  of  our  worldly  goods  do  we  esteem 
more  entirely  "old  lumber"  than  the  documents  containingthese  same  "figures  and 
facts."  A  corpse  is  a  corpse  ;  galvanizing  it  will  do  no  good.  The  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal  is  a  corpse  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  buried,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  this  Commonwealth. 


The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.— The  chief  drawback, 
in  connection  with  this  Institution,  appears  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  discipline 
proper  to  be  observed  to  secure  maximum  results  in  the  students  it  turns  out. 
The  faculty  is  divided,  and  seriously  too,  in  this  matter;  and  the  sooner  a  defi- 
nite basis  of  some  sort  is  arrived  at,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  has  never  yet  been  known  to  stand  very  long ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  College  will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Errata.— In  article  of  Col.  Harrison,  page  2-51,  "  Four  horses  and  oxen" 
should  read  four  horses  and  two  oxen ;  page  252,  next  to  last  line,  should  read 
^'AinH  got  no  corn,  master." 
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Hemp. — "Before  the  war,  Kentucky  used  to  send  us  hemp,  and  it  is  still  grown 
of  most  excellent  quality  in  Jessamine  and  Woodford  counties,  near  Frankfort, 
the  capital  of  your  State.  Now  Daviees,  Henderson  and  Breck'nridge,  areon  aline 
with  these  hemp  counties  :  why  should  your  Tobaeco  farmers  not  try  growing 
this  important  article,  for  which  the  demand  is  practically  unlimited,  and  which 
brings  here  a  higher  price  than  Russian  hemp,  from  its  extraordinary  tenacity. 
At  present,  your  growth  is  so  limited  that  you  have  none  for  export,  as  your 
United  States  Navy  takes  all  that  is  grown.  I  hope  these  remarks  may  bring 
this  question  to  the  front." 

We  clip  the  above  from  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  letter  in  the  Tobacco  News 
(Louisville)  of  the  20th  ultimo.  It  is  headed  there  "A  Hint  to  Kentucky  Farm- 
ers." Is  not  the  hint  valuable  to  farmers  in  this  region  as  well  as  Kentucky? 
Our  trade  from  Richmond  direct  to  Great  Britain,  in  tobacco,  has  always  been 
large  ;  why  could  not  hemp  form  a  part  of  the  cargo  ? 

Richmond,  like  St.  Louis,  should  have  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging experiments  in  new  lines  of  industry.  This  would  give  compictness 
to  the  work,  and  insure  the  best  results.  Will  not  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety lend  its  aid  to  this  important  matter. 


Omixofs. — It  would  seem,  from  certain  out-givings  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  most  desperately  concerned  about  the  mistries  o^ 
the  dear  people,  have  a  hankering  for  seats  in  Congress.  If  so,  can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  the  whole  "readjustment"  uproar  last  se.'sion  was,  after  all,  only  an  elec- 
tioneering scheme?  0  (empora,  &c.  Senator  Phleger  has  lately  delivered  a  very 
hot  shot  into  their  ranks  ;  and  the  canvass  that  will  be  undertaken,  in  connection 
with  the  Congressional  election,  will,  in  our  opinion,  end  the  demagogues  for 
good. 


Prepake  for  the  Fair. — You  have  no  time  to  lose  if  we  are  to  have  an  ex- 
hibit worthy  to  be  looked  at.  Things  will  move  briskly  from  this  time  out  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  Major  Drewry  and  Colonel  Knight  are 
resolved  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  make  the  coming  Fair  the  best  we  have  had 
since  the  war.  Let  all  come  to  their  aid  ;  we  know  the  meaning  of  a  long  pull,  and 
a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether. 

We  understand  that  the  new  office  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  lo- 
cated in  Wilkinson  Hall,  Ninth  street,  between  Main  and  Franklin  streets,  Rich- 
mond.    It  will  be  handsomely  fitted  up. 


A  Word. — Hard  times  are  not  without  their  compensations.  1.  They  afford 
leisure,  and  leisure  gives  the  opportunity  to  cast  about  for  openings  which  better 
times  might  never  have  disclosed!  2.  They  teach  rs  the  better  to  arrange  our 
matters  so  as  to  bring  the  largest  returns  from  the  smallest  means.  In  these  two 
directions,  it  will  not  hurt  us  much  to  be  exercised.  At  the  least  let  us  keep  a  good 
heart,  and  not  abuse  the  bondholder  because  we  get  low  prices  for  our  products; 
he  suffers  misery  enough  in  having  lent  Virginia  any  of  his  money. 
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The  Pope. — The  Ultramontanes  are  badgering  the  new  Pope  not  a  little.  They 
circulated  an  epigram  in  Rome  last  month,  the  point  of  which  was  that  they  had 
now  a  lion  without  teeth.  The  Pope  is  exactly  right ;  he  is  unfit  to  be  the  head  of 
his  Church  as  long  as  he  wastes  any  time  about  the  temporal  power.  Temporal 
power  is  outside  of  any  church's  legitimate  business.  'Its  Great  Head  had  no 
concern  about  the  things  of  this  world  beyond  the  bringing  of  souls  to  God. 


Take  Care  of  Number  O.ve,  and  other  narratives.  By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power, 
New  York  :  Rob.  Carter  &  Bros.  For  sale  in  Washington  by  Wm.  Ballantyne, 
428  Seventh  street;  price  $1. 

Mr.  Power  has  been  a  prolific  author ;  better  known  to  our  readers  probably 
by  his  "I  Wills  of  Christ,"  •'  I  Wills  of  the  Psalms,"  and  "The  Pivot  Word  of 
Scriptures."'  There  are  six  interesting  narratives  to  this  volume,  the  first  one 
giving  its  name  to  the  whole;  and  if  any  one  wants  to  know  what  selfishness  will 
bring  a  man  to  at  the  last,  let  him  by  all  means  read  this  story. 

The  Babe  at  the  Wedding  is  a  charming  story  by  the  same  author,  contain- 
ing many  sweet,  wholesome  truths.  No  one  can  fail  to  receive  pleasure  and 
profit  from  these  books.     Price  60  cents. 

Babtland  for  the  tiny  ones,  and  Wide  Awake  for  the  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, are  among  the  best  if  not  the  best  magazines  published.  The  contents  for 
May  are  so  attractive,  both  stories,  pictures, '&c.,  that  we  find  ourselves  as  de- 
lighted with  them  as  the  children. 

D.  L.  Lathrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers.  Only  $2  a  year  for  Wide  Awake, 
and  50  cents  for  Babtland. 

Godet's  Magazine  maintains  its  high  standard,  and  is  just  what  every  lady 
will  want  now  in  helping  her  to  understand  the  Spring  fashions. 

The  Nursery. — Parents  who  are  at  a  loss  for  means  to  amuse  their  little  ones, 
will  not  go  amiss  in  carrying  home  a  copy  of  The  Nursery.  The  pictures,  stories, 
and  verses,  are  all  of  a  quality  that  the  young  folks  will  appreciate.  The  stories 
are  simple  and  entertaining,  and  are  pervaded  with  a  healthy  human  interest, 
which  absorbs  the  young  reader  and  inculcates  the  moral,  without  filling  the 
mind  with  sickly  sentimentalism.  The  stories  in  verse  are  also  delightful  to  the 
children,  who  never  tire  of  the  "jingling  rhyme."  The  pictures,  too,  are  nu- 
merous and  appropriate,  as  well  as  excellent  in  an  artistic  sense,  and  greatly 
heighten  the  enjoyment  of  the  stories  by  the  children.  In  short,  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  The  Nursery  is  found  between  its  covers  every  month. 

Publisher:  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston,  $1.G0. 

The  Monthly  Reader,  by  same  publisher,  at  50  cents,  is  very  attractive,  and 
will  be  prized  by  teachers  and  pupils.     Send  for  a  copy. 


HARD  TIMES  MADE  EASY  BY  PURCHASING  YOUR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT   LOWER   PRICES 
THAN  EVER    KXOWX    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG-LEAVES. 


Black  Gros-Grain  Silks  at  $1  worth  $1  25,  at  $1.10  worth  $1.35,  at  $1.25 

worth  SI. 50,  at  $1.35  worth  $1.75,  at  81.50  worth  82. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c.,  90c.,  SI,  $1.10,  81.25.,  and  $1.35  per  yard— the 

cheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c.,  and  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plaid  .Silks  at  75,  85c.,  and  $1 — much  below  regular  priee.=. 
Black  Alpacas  at  16f ,  20,  25c.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  81,  and  $1.25 — the  best 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Alpacas  at  16i,  20  and  25c.  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c. 

per  vard. 
Wash  Poplins  at  Gi,  8J,  10  and  12 Jc.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  12?,  15,  16tc.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  10  and  12^c.  per  yard  worth  12*  and  16fc. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  12ic.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16fc. 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

Isew  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  6}  and  8ic.  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambrics  at  10,  12*  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c.  per  yard  worth  10  and  12|c. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12 J,  15,  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — the  cheapest 

ever  seen. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  16fc.  worth  20c.  per  yard. 
Checked  Mu.slin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  o5c. 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12?,  15,  16t,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  .Shirtings  at  10,  12^',  and  16|c.  per  yard  worth  12?,  16  and  20c. 

per  vard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8i  10,  12J,  15,  16f,  20,  22  and  25c.  per  yard. 
StrijDed  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c.  per  yard  worth  30c. 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  18c.  per  yard  worth  25c. 
Full-width  Pillow  Case  Cotton  at  12*c.  worth  15c.  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 
it  is  less  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wam- 
sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 
the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  slock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap — tf  1017  aiid  1019  Main  Street,  Richmo7id,Va. 


STEHIiET'S 


IRON  KARROW  AND  ROLLER, 


This  is  a  triangular  "Wrought-Iron  Harrow  in  combination  with  a 
four-section  cast-iron  roller. 

The  invention  embraces  three  implenaents. 

1st.  As  a  cutting  harrow  the  teeth  can  be  made  of  any  depth,  as  they 
are  clamped  so  as  to  be  removed  or  changed  in  a  few  moments. 

2nd.  As  a  smoothing  or  grass-seed  harrow  it  has  no  equal,  having 
the  roller  attachment,  which  is  of  great  value.  The  harrow  being  hing- 
ed in  the  centre,  adapts  itself  to  any  inequality  of  the  surface  ;  as  each 
half,  with  the  two  corresponding  sections  of  the  roller,  act  independently 
of  the  other.  In  harrowing  grass  seed  on  wheat  surface,  the  roller  re- 
places the  wheat  which  has  been  distributed,  and  covers  the  grass  seed 
at  the  same  time.  The  harrow  can  be  changed  from  a  cutting  to  a 
smoothing  harrow  in  a  few  moments  by  putting  the  teeth  (which  are  the 
best  steel )  in  the  rearward  slots. 

3rd  As  combined  it  is  a  superior  implement,  for  being  made  en- 
tirely of  iron,  it  is  almost  imperishable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Rolling 
after  harrowing  performs  one  of  the  most  important  functions  in  pre- 
paring a  good  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  Rolling  after  seed- 
ing effects  a  purpose  equally  important,  as  the  roller  brings  finely  pul- 
verized soil  in  contact  with  the  seed,  rendering  germination  certain  and 
rapid.  Land  seeded  down  to  meadow  is  made  level  and  in  admirable 
shape  for  the  mower  and  horse  rake.  In  season  of  drouth,  land  that 
has  been  thoroughly  rolled  will  suffer  far  less  than  that  of  the  same 
quality  unrolled,  for  it  better  resists  evaporation.  The  roller  can  be  de- 
tached and  the  harrow  used  without. 

Lastly.  The  work  of  the  harrow  and  roller  saves  the  farmer  the  cost 
of  roller,  team,  driver,  and  time  conmmed  by  them  in  every  operation. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  prices  so  low  that  ail  may  buy, 
giving  a  first-class  Harrow  and  Cast-iron  Roller  for  835.00,  which  is 
less  than  the  price  of  any  Iron  Roller  now  in  the  market. 

Sold  by  WATT  &  CALL, 

Miclwiorid,  Va. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 


"STARi^    ^\  BRAND" 


FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  ordering  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop,  we  beg 
to  announce  to  our  friends  that  we  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Pacific  Guano, 
and  will  confine  our  business  in  Fertilizers  to  the  sale  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, viz  .- 

COMPLETE 


TOBACCO    MANURE. 

COMPLETE 

WHEAT    3IAXURE. 


PURE 

FLOUR    OF    RAW   BOXE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  us  that 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  policy  and 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 
■  We  also  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 

No.    1    PERUYIAX    GUANO, 

Potash,  Ground   Plaster,  and  other  Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  offer  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  :  • 

1322  GARY  STREET,  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 

38  SYCAMORE  STREET,  .        PETERSBURG,  VA. 

(Rose  of  bharonj. 

Breeders  of  high-bred  Short-horns  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  this  magnificent  young  bull  at  twenty-five  dollars 
a  calf.  Good  care  taken  of  cows  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
month  ;  but  all  risks  entirely  with  the  owner. 

I  have  a  constant  apprehension,  that  some  Kentucky  man  will 
offer  a  price  for  this -animal  which  we  cannot  decline.     Address 

Farmer,  \irginia  A.  ii.  M.  C.  Farm, 
feb — tf  Blacksburg,  Virginia 


¥.  C„  VIRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  R.  R. 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUR,  Receiver. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  Feb.  3, 1878,  Passenger  Trains  will  run  as  follows : 


SOUTH  BOUND. 

MAIL. 
DAILY. 

EXPRESS. 
DAILY. 

ACCOMD'N  Daily 

Except  Sunday. 

Washington le 

Alexandria 

Gordonsville  

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg ar 

Danville  

2  55  a.  m. 

3  25     " 

7  03     " 

8  00     " 
10  45     " 

2  31  p.  m. 
2  35     " 

6  20  p.  m. 
6  50     " 

11  15     " 

12  05  a.  m. 

2  55     " 
5  46     " 
5  50     •' 

8  25  a.  m. 

9  00     " 

a  12  50  p.  m. 
Cona't  to 

Richmond 
&     Hunt- 

ington. 

NORTH  BOUXD. 

MAIL. 

EXPRESS. 

ACCOMDN. 

Dundee le 

Danville 

1  00  p.  m. 
1  05     " 
4  15     " 

7  17     " 

8  22     " 
12  00  a.  m. 
12  45     " 

10  30  p.  m. 
10  34     " 
1  05  a.  m. 

3  32     " 

4  25     " 

7  40     " 

8  10     '• 

Connect 

C.  &  0. 

Lynchburg 

Charlottesville 

East    & 
West. 

Gordonsville 

Alexandria ar 

I  1  35  p.  m. 
6  30     " 

Washington 

6  0-3     " 

The  MAIL  SOUTH  BOUND  connects  at  Lynchburg  for  the  West  and 
Southwest,  and  at  Danville  for  the  South,  South  East  and  South  West. 

The  EXPRESS  Southward  connects  at  Gordonsville  with  Ches.  &  Ohio  West, 
and  at  Danville  with  R.  &.  D.,  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  all  the 
Southwest. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washington  8  25  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  9  00  a.  m., 
daily,  except  Sunday. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Washington  daily,  except  Sunday,  at 
8  25  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  9  00  a.  m.  Returning,  leave  Strasburg  5  00  a.  m., 
and  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  2  15  p.  m. 

North  bound  trains  make  close  connection  with  Balto.  &  Ohio  and  Balto_.  & 
Potomac  trains  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  to  all  points 
North  and  Northwest.  » 

The  Express  Train  has  SLEEPING  CARS  through,  without  change,  between 
Washington  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  by  way  of  Danvitle,  Charlotte.  Colum'nia,  Au- 
gusta and  Macon,  with  direct  connection  to  Jacksonville  and  Florida  generally. 

The  MAIL  TRAIN  runs  sleeping  cars  through  without  change  between  New 
York  and  Lynchburg,  and  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 


Through  tickets  to  the  South  and  West. 


mh 


[J.  M.  BE  0 AD  US,  G.  T.  A. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1878. 


Will  be  distributed  to  PURCHASERS  OF  PIGS  from  me  during 
1878,  as  follows : 


^25  for  the  1st ;  ^15  for  the  2nd ; 
Pigs  are  exhibited  at  the 


for  the  3rd ;  Provided  five 


Premiums  to  be  awarded  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Va. 
State  Fair  at  Richmond.     The  age  of  the  pigs  to  be  considered. 

40  Pigs,  4  months  old,  now  ready  for  shipment.     Price  $15. 

iO  Pigs,  4  months  old,  from  Imported  Stock.     Price  $20. 

10  Pigs,  from  Imported  Premium  Sows  and  Boars.     Price  $50. 


Wishing  to  discontinue  the  breeding  of  Essex  Hogs,  I  offer  for 
sale  my  Premium  Essex  Herd,  consisting  of  one  Boar  and  four 
Sows — supposed  to  be  in  pigs — for  $250. 

They  can't  be  excelled  in  the  South.     Correspondenee  solicited. 

A.  R.  VENABLE,  Jr. 


JEESEY  RED 


BREEDS 

f     The  breed  of  FOWLS  best  suited  to  Virginia 

iand    the   Southern    States.       Lay   Larue,    Rich 
Eggs.  Grow  Rapidly.  Fattex  E.^sily.     Thev  are 
UOTin  \  Al      FniKIT  C    i  THE  FINEST  TABLE  FOWL  ix  the  WORLD, 
ilu  U  Unil       f  U  ri  Lu.  'i       ^^y  birds  won  all  of  the  premiums  for  -.his  vari- 
I  etv  at  the  Poultrv  E.Yhibition  in  Richmond. 
I      EGGS  ONLY' $2.50  A  DOZEN. 
(^  S.tFE  Arrival  Gcaraxteed. 

^  THE  GREAT  FARMER'S  PIG ! 

This  pig  was  originated  by  the  farmers  of  South- 
ern N.  J.,  and  by  them  has  been  bred  to  its  pres- 
-[  ent  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Mine  are  from  the  best  and  oldest  breeders  in 
New  Jersey.  In  order  to  introduce  them  into 

Virginia  I  otfer  young  pigs,  when  two  months  old. 
l^  at  only  §12  a  pair  ! 

r     JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
ALSO  \  (Shepherd).  ENGLISH.  BASKET.  BEAGLE  axd 

(SETTER  DOGS.     All  from  Imported  Stock. 

ap]       g@=  SEND  FOE  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  =®a 

EC3-a-s  fcd:r  x^ -a.  t  g  :h:  i  isr  g- . 

No  more  Fowls  for  Sale  tJiis  Season 
I  can  furnish  Eg<:;s  to  Hatch  fresh,  true  to  name   and  carefully 
packed  of  the  following  : 

Light  Brahmas  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Black  Hambiirgs  and  Brown 
Leghons,  Plymouth  Bocks.    Also,  Imperial  Pekin, 
Eouen  and  Cayuga  Ducks. 
This  is  strictly  high  class  stock,  and  each  breed  is  kept  separate.  ^  ily 
fowls  were  awarded  first,  second,  and  special  premiums  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Fair  in  1877,  and  at  Virginia  Poultry  Show  in  18  <  8.     Al- 
ways write  Tour  name  and  address  plainly. 

H.  XliEO.  ELLYSOIN, 
ap— :3t  RICHMOND.  VA. 

DAMAGED  GUANO^ 

We  offer  for  sale  at  Ten  Dollars  per  ton  at  the  store  in  bulk  or 
Eleven  Dollars  in  bags,  about  200  tons,  Phosphatic  Guano  from  the 
Bahama  Island,  damaged  by  the  flood  in  James  River  last  November. 
The  water  rose  in  the  store  to  the  second  floor  and  drained  off,  and  the 
water  has  now  nearly  dried  out.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Taylor,  State 
Chemist,  that  "it  has  probably  not  been  much  aflected  bv  the  water.'' 
We  make  allowance  for  the  weight  of  water  in  it.  It  is  in  good  order 
for  use.     Please  send  orders  before  we  haul  it  to  store. 

ap— 3t  THOMAS  BRANCH  &  CO. 


mo 


THE  FARIERS  OF  flRGIili 


Richmond,  February,  1878. 

I  am  DOW  making  a  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER  composed  of  Bone 
Meal,  Powdered  Fish  and  Potash.  I  grind  the  bones  at  my  own 
mill  in  Richmond,  and  prepare  the  Fish  at  mv  factory  at  Hampton 
(where  the  fish  are  caught;  into  a  PURE  DRY  GUANO.  This  fer- 
tilizer is  prepared  under  my  own  supervision.  I  use  no  acids,  as  the 
ground  bones  need  none ;  the  moisture  and  heat  in  the  atmosphere  is 
sufficient  when  bones  are  ground  fine.  It  has  been  proven  by  practical 
use,  for  the  past  two  seasons,  that  this  is  the  best  Fertilizer  that  has  been 
on  the  market  since  the  days  of  the  Old  Peruvian  Guano.  The  Fish 
contains  from  11  to  13  per  cent,  of  ammonia  ;  it  aids  in  making  the 
bones  soluble.  It  is  composed  of  1000  pounds  pure  bone  meal,  700 
pounds  fish  guano,  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash  (36  per  cent,  pure 
potash ),  100  pounds  soda,  100  pounds  plaster. 

I  will  be  able  to  furnish  this  rich  compound  at  forty  dollars  ($40) 
per  ton,  delivered  at  any  Depot  or  Basin  Bank  in  the  city  of  Richmond. 
I  recommend  it  to  the  farmers  with  perfect  confidence  as  being  the  best ; 
it  is  good  for  Wheat,  Corn,  Tobacco,  and  all  Vegetable  Crops. 

I  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  orders  early  so  as  to  secure  the  delivery 
of  the  Fertilizer  in  good  time.  Yours  truly, 

FRANKLIN  STEARNS, 

mh — 3m  A^o.  15,  15fh  Street,  Bichmond.   Va. 

WALKUT  RILL  STOOK 

Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle.  Merino  Sheep,  Poland-China, 
E?sex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish, 
White  Leghorns.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  by  no  on%. 

I  have  just  added  to  my  stock  a  flock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.  C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store, 

jan — ly  Spottsylvania    county,  Virginia. 


.OrOE: 

PEDIGREES  GIVEN. 

To  reduce  stock,  I  will  sell  16  Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  bred  direct 
from  imported  stock,  at  §10  each. 

C.  G.  ASHBURNER. 

Richmond,  Va. 

En^Udh  Ferrets,  $3  each,  Jan— tf 


Co-operative  Stock  Farm  and  Poultry  Yards, 

Fredericksburg,  Ya. 


CATTLE.— Herd  Book  Ayresliire 
and  Jersey  (or  Alderney)  Bulls,  from 
one  to  three  years  old,  also  calves  of 
both  sexes,  bred  from  stock  selected 
in  person,  from  best  herds  in  Mary 
land,  and  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition. 

S  H  E  E  P.— Cotswold,  Leicester? 
Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep, 
bred  from  best  imported  stock.  Lambs 
of  each  sex  for  sale  in  August. 

SWINE.— Herd  Record  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Essex  surpassed  by  none, 
all  bred  from  imported  stock  of  best 
strains. 

POULTRY.— Eggs  for  Hatching.  * 

Light  Brahma  and  White  Leghorn,   Plymouth  Rock  and  Brown   Leghorn. 
Eggs  from  select  premium  fowls  per  dozen,  ...  $1  50 

Pekin  Duck  Eggs  per  dozen,  .  .  .  .  .  .        2  50 

Rowen         "  "  '   .  .  .  .  .  .  2  00 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  per  dozen,         .  .  .  .  3  00 

Brown  Chinese  Goose  Eggs  per  dozen,  .  ,  .  .  .     3  00 

Cash  to  accompany  orders. 

All  Eggs  sent  out  will  be  from  our  most  perfect  selected  premium  fowls,  war- 
ranted fresh  and  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great  care,  so  as  to  go  any  dis- 
tance safely. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch  in  commenting  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Virginia  Poul- 
try Association  says:  ''Mr.  M.  B.  Rowe.  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  makes  the 
Largest  and  Best  exhibition  of  Fowls.  He  has  splendid  specimens  of  Fowls, 
Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys." 

We  received  more  than  double  the  number  of  first  prizes  than  any  other  exhi- 
bitor. 

Orders  promptly  filled  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Circular. 

Address, 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

Feb  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

r»  E  A.  -  C  O  31  B 
3X  o  r>  E  K,  IV 

PLYMOUTH    ROCKS. 


I  can  furnish /or  Breeders,  or  for  Exliihition  this  fall,  a  few  Trios  of  either  of 
the  above  splendid  three  varieties  of  the  best  and  largest  Fowls  in  the  world. 

Send  three-cent  stamp  for  illustrated  Circulars  containing  prices,  tc,  of  my 
Five  new  Books,  and  selected  specimens  of  choice  pure-bred  Fowls.     Address 

jan— tf  GEO.  'P.  BURNHAM,  Melrose,  Mass. 


g^^Qg^      ! Imperial  Egg  Food. 

:vr9T.    Fip";d    and  Gardf-n.       FrpsTi  r^     *     -    <^  ^  -\^^i. 


Flo^^er.  Fie'id  and  Garden.  Fresh 
quality.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

AUGUST  ROLKER  s  SONS. 
44  Dey  St..  New  York. 

crh — 6  lEOS 

2,509,000  Strawberry,  Raspber- 
ry, Blackberry,  Cui'rants, 
GRAPES.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

PEACH  TREES.  &c. 
The  best  of  stock;  some  prices  on 
page  438  November  number.  1877  ; 
special  rates  on  large  quantities.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Xew  Catalogue 
now  ready,  free :  send  for  one. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
fe Moorestown.  New  Jersey. 


%t^^%  ISO  r.tz<-x  tna  t--:i  , 

|»ri.»«  and  c;-*:ui!ii3  fcr  jliTj  ;- ;;  crcr  !r?3 

D.  H.  FZS2Y  &  Cb",  Detroit,  rici 

.iaE-4t.  

THOBOUGHEHED  STOCK. 


j  Will   Make    Your    Hens   Lay. 

.  Winwr   and  Summer,  support    Fowls   during 
I  moulting,  keep  them  consiamlv  in  fine  condi- 
diton,  and  increase  their  profit  100  per  cent. 
Half  of  the  chicks  die  annuallv.    This  makes 
I  bone  and  muscle  earlv.  and   win   save  them. 
Packages  to  mix  with  oO  weight  ordinary  feed, 
50  cents ;  larger  for  Sl.OO  and  S2.t>0.    Sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.    Also  sold  by  Grocers, 
Feed  Stores,  etc. 
I       -LOCAI.  AGENTS  WANTED.— 
;  C.  B-  ALLEN  i  i;u..  Bos  103, 

Hakttokd.  Coyx. 
jan-ti. 

G.   DAAVSO!*    COLEMAX-S    HEBD 

OF  PURE-BRED 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

wl!1.  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 

?.-'!  of  uneqi:al  merit. 
Registered  Berkshires,  Shetland  Ponies,  South- 
Tn  Sheep.  Arab  Horses,  and  Game  Chickens. 
COtlX   CAMEKOX.  BrickorviI.e.  Pa. 
Jan-:!T.-. 


SEED 


, ,^^tt^ 

I  ata  breeding 

DEVON     CATTLE.      LEICESTER. 

SOUTHDOWN     and      MERINO 

SHEEP.  POLAND-CHINA. 

BERKSHIRE   AND    ESSEX    PIGS. 

Mt  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  look  manv  first 
premittms  at  Piedmont,  Lj-nchbnrg  and'Kich- 

moEd  Fairs.    All  bred  from  the  most  noted  and 
fashionable  strains  of  Priae  'WiEniDg-siock.    Se- 
lected with  great  eare  from  the  best  herds  in^e 
United  Siat«.    Send  for  price  list.    Address 
F.  W.  CHILES. 
jan-ly  Tolersviile.  C,  ic  O.  R.  P...  Va. 

THOKorGHBRKD  Shorthoni  and  Jersey 
(H.  R.)  Cattle.  Sonthdown  Sheep 
and  Berkshire  Pigs  of  the  purest  and 
most  fashionable  strains  for  sale  at 
'"Clincbdale,"  Bean's  Station,  Tennes- 
see. ' 
jan-ly      J.       4  W.  5.  SHIELDS. 


All  the  leadins  and  most  desirab'.e  kinds  of 

VEGETABLE^  FIELD 
FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Will  be  found  in  mv  ne-c-  price  list^,  Mailt'l  free 

ALFRED  BEIDGEMAN", 

Broadway,  Cor.  ISfh  St.,  Aew  Yorfc. 

mb. — 2t 

FOR    SALE. 

P.EGISTEPJZ)  JEP.SETS  from  choice  stock 
i^jlls.  Cows  and  Heifers,    Calres  of  both  sexes. 
j      Prices  reasonable. 

Catalogues  famished  on  application, 
'  GEO,  A,  QILS'BT, 

Loudoun  Stock  Farm. 
set-ly Aidie.  Loudoun  county.  Va. 

BERKSHIRES   FOR   SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of 
Pigs.  Boars  6Moxths  Old.  axd  a  Few 
Brood  Sows.     Address 

DR.  0.  A  CRENSHAW, 
Aug  tt  Ricbmoad,  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
;  at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 

This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thome,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.  A  trial  of  them 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 

Prices  to  stiit  the  times.         "         

B.  H,  FIFE, 
m»y — ly  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
WATT  PLOWS  THE   BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  USE. 

First  Premiums  on  Two-,  Three-  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair.  First  Premiums  on  One-.  Three-  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  last  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
Fifth  <:ucce«=;ivft  year  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there.  First  Premiums 
on  One-  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon.  N.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One-  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta  Ga., 
Orangeburg  and  Cheraw,  S.  C.  .,•/•-.! 

The  Improved  WATT  PLOWS  are  superior  in  every  essential  point  ot  strength, 
Durability,  Ease  of  Draft,  Ease  to  Plowman,  Perfect  Pulverization  of  the  Soil, 
Complete  Burial  of  Weeds  and  Trash,  Simplicity  of  Construction,  Entire  Free- 
dom from  Choking.  ,  ,      j  ,      j     •         j    .  117 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  Kandy,  day  and  hard  land  ;  in  sod,  bubble,  or 
tceeds  "of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

LESS  DRAUGHT  THAN  ANY  PLOW  IN  USE. 

Thev  will  plow  an  acre  of  land  with  less  cost— less  labor  to  man  and  team,  pul- 
verize'it  more  thoroughly,  leave  it  in  better  condition,  and  it  will  bring  a  better 
crop,  consequently,  than  any  of  the  plows  in  general  use. 

To  Convince  yoiirself  of  this.  Try  Them. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  these  Plows  on  the  strength  of  what  we  orothers 
say  of  them.  We  only  ask  a  trial.  Test  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they 
do  not  do  what  we  claim,  return  at  our  expense,  and  price  will  be  refunded. 

THE  ONE-HORSE  WATT, 

The  best  Combined  Turning  and  Cultf-- 
vating  PLOW.  Meeting  all  the  waDts. 
of  the  Planter  for  the  preparation  of 
,  ■'  the  land  and  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
.-^ -^  without  the  use  of  any  other  implement, 
=^^^^  and  withoutthecomplications  of  useless 
"*'  attachments.  Especially  adapted  to 
.  the  Corn-Grower;  Equally  adapted  to 
the  Tobacco-Grower;  Invaluable  to 
the  Gardener.  Particularly  adapted  to 
-  the  Cotton  Planter.  5®="  We  have  now 
ready  as  an  attachment  for  all  our  one- horse  plows,  A  SOLID  STEEL  S^^  EEP, 
of  a  very  beautjful  pattern,  for  eradicating  weeds  and  the  surface  cultivation  of 
Cotton.  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Vegetables. 

Made  of  best  quality  of  steel,  highly  polished.  Four 
sizes,  14,  16,  18  and  20  inch.  With  this  and  the  rari- 
ous  other  attachments,  these  Plows  are  the  Best  Corx 
and  Cotton  Plows  ix  Use. 

Making  some  fifteen  different  numbers,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  plows  of  any  size,  rightror  left  hand. 

Malta  Double  Shovel  Plows,  extra  shovels,  Bull 
Tongue  and  Coulters  for  same.    Stehlet  Irox  Harrow 
and  Roller.     Coulters,    Cultivators,  various   styles.    Cmrn'  Plaxters,  Seed 
Drills.    Gleaxers,    Corx  and  Cob  Mills,    Corn'   Shellers,   Straw  Cittters,. 
Graix  Cradles,  and  every  article  used  on  the  farm  furnished,  at  lowest  prices. 
Catalogues  and  price-list  sent  to  any  address.     Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  Plows  all  par- 
ties are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this 
TRADE  MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Spurious,  and  are  made  and 
used  in  violation  of  law.     All  genuine  are  warranted^ 


;fif^l'j3. 
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"W^att  &  Call, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


JOH:]Sr     B.      RUSSELL, 

54  Buchanan's  AVharf, 
Importers'  agent  for  sale  of 

ORCHILLA  GUANO, 

A  TRUE  BIRD   GUANO, 

and 
XX^E     BEST     EEEiTILIZEI^     EOI=i 

PEAMTS.    CORN    AND    POTATOES. 

-  :-0t 

JL.  XlL  g*  O  X*  St      C3r  O   St  t  S  , 

BRED    PURELY    FROM    IMPORTED    STOCK. 

My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years. 
»re  ihoronghly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  fond  of 
weeds,  brush,  briers,  kc.  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  sni-h  land,  they  prove  invaluable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  silk. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Fairs 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  from  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class.  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Address. '  P.  S,  PULMER, 
Impyorter  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills,  Appomattox  Co., 
Va.  Please  state  th&t  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,    dec-ly 

GARDEN  SEED. 

TO  MERCHANTS,  TRUCKERS,  AND  FARMERS 

I  have  just  received  my  fresh  supply  of  SEEDS,  and  am  now  ready 
for  orders  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  at  retail  or  wholesale.  Catalogues 
ftimished  on  aptplication.  Tobacco  Seed.s  :  Yellow  Pryor,  Big  Fred- 
erick, One  and  All,  Oronoko,  White  Stem,  and  Havana. 

JOHN  F.  MEREDITH, 
successor  in  Garden  Seeds  to  Allison  &  Addison 
mh — 3m  Richmond,  Ya. 

Premium  Chester 
White,  Berkshire  and 
Essex  Pigs,  bred  and 
for  sale  by  George  B. 
Hickman. 
Also  Fancy  Poultry. 

West  Chester,  Ches, 
ter  County,  Penn. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep — ly 


%i..ii  i^^^^^'V. 


Peruvian  Guano  Guaranteed. 

Bv  this  Brand  is  desiguated  Mire  ^"^^  Genuine  Peruvian 

Glictnn  iu  which  the  lumps  have  been  crushed,  stones  (when  found) 
and  all  oth'er  impurities,  removed  :— it  is,  threfore,  sold  in  purer  Con- 
dition, than  when  landed  from  Peric. 

Put  up  in  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  on  which  the  guaranteecl 
analysis  is  printed,  and  the  retail  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
clearlv  marked. 

The  "retail  price  is  fixed  accordiug  lo  the  analysis,  at  the  following  rates,  which 
are  considerablv  below  those  adopted  by  Inspectors  of  Fertilizers  in  this  country, 
orihe  trade  in  Europe,  thus  making  the  Guaranteed  Peruvian  Guano  t±ie  cheap- 
est Fertilizer  in  the  world. 

For  Ammonia  ITJc.  per  pound. 

'•    .-Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 10c. 

"    Reverted         '•  "    i^c. 

"    Insoluble        "  "   2c. 

'•    Potash  w^s  Sulphate) Tic.     _  " 

NoxE  GENUiyE  unless  put  up  as  above  and  bearing  the  following  Trade  Mark 

of  the  undersigned.   Peruvian  Government  Agents  in  New  York,  and  Lead 

ellVIANGrr  Seals — on   which   the   Monogram  of  the  Trade  Mark  is 

pfiKli ^<A^|    stamped— attached  to  the  extremities  of  the   twine  with 

(SL    ^TJ^T-(  pS"    which  the  mouth  of  the  bag   is   sewn,  to   guard   against 
lA.  ►j:^^^-^  (JOJ      adulteration. 
6lJ^~-~^— — — "^         -^^  ^  specimen  of  Analysis  and  Price  of  Peruvian  Guano 
"AR>\NTH^         Guaranteed,  we  give  those  of  two  cargoes,  now  on  sale, 
respectively  designated  A  and  B. 

CARGO  A.     PRICE  MAEKED  $56. 

Ammonia 6.80  percent $23  80 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.80        "       7  60 

Reverted         "  "     11.50        "       18  40 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid 15.30 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 3.00        "       120 

Potassa 3.70        '•       5  oo 

Estimated  Retail  Price..^ 650  55 

The  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  is  $79.40  per  ton.  at  the  rates  lately 
adopted  for  valuing  fertilizing  ingredients,  by  Hon  Thomas  P.  Janes.  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  State  Inspector.  Prof  \\  m.  I 
Land.  Chemist  o+"  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  are  as  follows  : 

For  Ammonia IS^c.  per  pound. 

"  Available  Phos.  Acid,  (Soluble  and  Reverted) 15ic.       " 

'•   In? oluble  Phosphoric  Acid -lie. 

'•  Potassa 6ic.       " 

Thus,  the  commercial  value  of  the  above  Guano  .is  fully  42i)er  cent,  in  exces* 
of  iht  sellina  price.  S56  per  ton. 

CARGO  B.     PRICE  MARKED  $70. 

Ammonia H-^O  percent $40  25 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 5.40       "        10  8U 

Rererted         '^  "    10.00       "        16  00 

Total  available  Phosphoric  Acid 15.40       " 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid 1.70       "        68 

Potassa.. 2.30       '"        3  4o 

Estimated  Retail  Price v;;-"^  I' 

According  to  the  rates  adopted  bv  the  Agricultural  Department  ot  Georgia,  al- 
ready referred  to.  the  commercial  value  of  this  Guano  is  $93.83  per  ton,  conse- 
quentlv.  oi  per  cent,  aboce  our  selling  price,  $10  per  ton. 

-    We 'invite  Aericulturists  to  test  the  value  of  Commercial  t  ertilizers  by  cor 
Standard,  and  to  compare  the  result  with  their  selling  prices. 

3L.iliex-al  IDiscoxint  .A-lloTved  to  Dealers. 
For  further  information,  Circulars.  vXc.  apply  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

6m—  Agents  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  Xo.  tJo  Pine  street,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR- 
LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  offer,  at  private  sale,  eighty  head  of  High-bred  Trotting  Stallions,  Colts  and 
Fillies  from  one  to  five  rears  old.  most  of  them  sired  bj  Almont,  who  has  sired 
mor^  winners  of  contested  races  than  any  trotting  stallion  of  his  age  that  has 
CTer  lived. 

Fairlavrn  is  Btrictly  a  Breeding  Farm,  with  seventy  Highly-bred  Trotting 
Brood  Mares  used  for  breeding.  "R-ith  the  noted  Trotting  Stallions  Almont  and 
Cassins  M.  Clay,  Jr..  in  use  as  private  Stallions. 

The  Southern  States  should  diversify  their  industry  and  the  breeding  of  highly- 
bred  stock,  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  offer  peculiar  advantages — should  be 
largely  engaged  in.  and  will  constantly  pay  large  profits  if  properly  conducted. 

Liberal  terms  of  payment  will  be  given  responsible  parties. 

For  Catakigues.  which  give  descriptions  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  and  lowest 
prices,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

r'-r':: — Ij  Lock  Box  ?/*'!.  Lexington.  Kentucky. 


D.  H.  ANDERSON, 

PHOTOGEi^PHER, 
913  MAIN  STREET.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Largest  and  most  complete  Gallery  in  the  South.     Has  taken  the 
premium  for  best  photographs  at  every  State  Fair  since  the  war. 

iulv — Iv 
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PURS  SHOHTHOaN  OITf  Li 

OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  SALE. 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

april — lyr  Oveiion,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  FOOD~ 

It  will  make  your  hens  lay. 

It  will  keep  away  the  cholera. 

It  is  a  preventive  of  the  gapes. 

It  strengthens  young  chickens. 

It  operates  on  the  liver,  and  keeps  your  fowls  in  a  healtny 

condition. 
It  gives  the  fowls  a  beautiful  plumage. 
Every  poultry  breeder  should  have  it.    Price  25  CentS  a  package. 
FOR  SALE  BY 

POLK  MILLER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 
april— 4t  Bichinond,   Va. 


THE 


REAPER  Al 


STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 

Catalogues  furnished   on   appHcation,  and   inquiries   cheerfully   an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  T.  PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Bichmond,  Vol 

april — lyr 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Are  grown  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 

Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

ISOO  AC£1ES 

Owned,  occupied  and  cultivated  by  ourselves  are,  besides  as  many 
more  acres  under  contract. 

They  speak  their  own  praise  wherever  planted. 

Four  diplomas,  four  Medals,  and  three  Special  Prizes  awarded  our  ex- 

hibit  at  the  ^^  «  -,- 

C  B  IT  T  E IST  3Sr  I  .A-Ij  . 

Landreth's  Rural  Register  and  Almanac,  containing  prices  and  much 
valuable  information,  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  stamp. 
Wholesale  Trade  Prices  to  Dealers  on  application. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 
21  and  23  S.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
april — 2t  

"jr^s7"THORBURn   &   COS 

Seed  ITirarehouse 

15,  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

On  application  ^e  send  free  of  charge  our  ■'«'' Ca^»l°S"yf  _, 
VEGETAALE,  AGRICULTURAL,  FLOWER   and  TREb  SEEDS. 
AhoMpuMMed,  our  New  List  of  Gladiolus  and  o'h"  Spring 
Bulbs,  containing  also  a  IL^t  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  etc. 

april — 5m 


BXSIiiaONT 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847,  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action,  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre 
sentative  stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866, 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  horse  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  she  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
roHS  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion.  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns  of  popular  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
pointment in  breeding  from  them.  Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  with  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  knoio  to  be 
what  they  are  represented. 
Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,  Belmont  Stock  Farm, 

near  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

jan— ly 


Prepared  Agricultural  Lime 


FOR  THE 


A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best  1 
It  Prevents  Smut! 

have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  of  Smut  where  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

Wlien  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  COSting 

four  times  as  much 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Ya.,  and  from  various  sections  of  Xorth  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  other  costly  fertilizers  for  Wheat. 

Jno.  B."  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Planters  National  Bank,  has 
been  using  it  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  is  so 
well  pleased  ivith  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on  the  various 
grasses,  that  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fall  in  preierence  to 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing°an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  partitle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  812  per  ton  cash. 

B@==  Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat. 

8©=-  Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 

last  crops  of  wheat.  ^     ^  ^^    _,.  ,  ,    ,^ 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Ya. 

AGENTS.— N.  M.  Tannor,  Petersburg;  Warren  Paulett  &  Co., 
Farmville,  Ya.;  Moon  &  Bro.,  Scott^ville,  Ya.;  R.  T.  Knox  .k  Bro., 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.;    J.  M.  Norvell,  New  Canton,  Ya.;    Acree  & 
Walker,  Walkerton,  Ya.;  Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Ya. 
Aug— tf 
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CENTEN- 
HIAL, 


Coramission  House  of  Hull  A  Scot- 
ncy,  346  N.  Water  st.„Phila.  deal- 
ers' in  Vegetables,  Fiult,  Produce, 
Furs,  *e.  Marking  Plates,  Tags, 
Price  Lists,  etc.,   on  application, 


OXE    THOKOTJGHBRED 

Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Sire  Gi.EXDALE  Chief  (H.  R.  No.  45.) 
who  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Va. 
State  Fair  (in  the  two  year  old  class) 
for  1874. 

Dam.  Rosa  Monde  (H.  R.  No.  20). 

PRICE S25 

Also  a  fine  litter  of  THOROUGH- 
BRED BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  ready  for 
delivery.  PRICE,  $5  each. 

Two  Fine,  Young  Boars,  five  months 
old,  and  two  Sows,  seven  months  old, 
which  I  will  sell  at  corresponding 
prices. 

Box  and  Feed  for  journey  $1  extra. 
G.  B.  STACY, 
Amelia  Court-house  Va. 

mh— tf 


ASOUrHERN  LADY  OF  EXPE- 
rience,  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  now  a  resident  of  New  York  City, 
WILL  make  purchases  of  all  kinds  of 
Dress  Goods,  Millinery,  Children's 
Wear,  Books,  Music  and  Musical  In- 
struments, (Pianos  a  specialty).  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  &c.,  tcithout  commission 
from  the  person  ordering.  Circulars, 
containing  full  particulars,  with  refer- 
ences of  the  highest  order,  sent  free,  on 
application  enclosing  stamp.  Adrress 
Mrs.  HELEN  M.  DECKER, 
Oct—  Box  5345  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Decker  is  a  widow  who  lost  her 
husband  in  the  Southern  Army.  We 
can  confidently  recommend  her  to  our 
patrons. — L    R.  D. 

IMPEOVED    STOCK. 

Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Cattle, 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  by 

S.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly  Cidpepei;  Va. 


AUCTION  SALE 

of  TEN  HIGH  BRED  TROTTING 
HORSES  in  Baltimore  February  20th. 
Can  be  examined  five  days  before  sale 
at  Conn's  Stable,  next  to  Academy  of 
Music.  They  are  Kentucky  bred  Mam- 
brinos,  Hambletonians  and  one  Black- 
wood.    Further  information  of 

B.  W.  WOODS  &  CO., 
Granstown  P.  0.,  Baltim'.re  co.,  Md. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of  well-bred  pig  boars  and 
sows  will  be  sold  at  moderate  rates. 
0.  A.  CRENSHAW. 

Richmond,  Va. 
april — tf 


DEVON  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

That  splendid  bred ''DukeofClifton," 
5  years  old,  gentle  and  kind  ;  can  be 
bought  cheap,  as  I  cannot  breed  to  him 
longer.  "Duke  of  Clifton"  has  taken  in 
the  last  4  years  over  8300  in  1st  prizes, 
and  is  the  best  Devon  bull  I  ever  saw. 

Any  one  wishing  such  an  animal  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  me. 

F-  W.    CHILES. 
TolersviUe,  C.  &  0.  E.  B.,  Va. 

april — 3t 


FOBS  SA.LE. 
Two  Jersey  bulls,  sires  and  dams  reg- 
istered, grade  Jersey  heifers  to  calve 
this  spring. 

B.  H.  JOHNSTON, 
Alexandria,  Va. 
april— 2t ^^ 

FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER 
AND  FARMER. 

Knowing,  from  experience,  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  country  ladies 
labor  from  having  no  one  of  their  own 
sex  to  conduct  their  "shipping"  busi- 
ness, Mrs.  John  Wilkinson,  upon  her 
romoval  to  Richmond,  offers  her  ser- 
vices in  that  connection.  Her  arrange- 
ments will  enable  her  to  make  cash 
purchases  of  shoes,  millinery  and  every 
description  of  dry  goods  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  and  all  articles  will  be  selected 
by  herself.  Special  attention  paid  to 
orders  for  suits  made  by  the  most  stylish 
and  fashionable  dresg-makers.  The 
terms  are  a  commission  of  4  per  cent., 
and  cash  to  accompany  all  orders. 
Terms  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  specified  in 
Confidential  Circulars. 

Address 

Mrs.  JNO.  WILKINSON, 

308  east  Main  Street, 
Nov-tf  Richmond,  Va. 


LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported    Stock.     Young  Stock 
For  Sale. 
Dec-ly 

&1CiCi  a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  §5 
JpOO  outfit  free.  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Port- 
land, Maine.  Jan-ly 

Your  name  printed  on   40  Mixed  Car 
for  IQc.    6TEVEKS  BROS.,  Northford.Con 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

For  Sale  at  the  College  Farm. 

The  Swine  are  bred  directly  from  recent  importations,  and  from  the  stock  of 
Maj.  J.  T.  Cowan,  and  A.  M.  Bowman,  Esq.  At  the  head  of  the  Shorthorn  herd 
is  the  Bates  Bull,  Raleigh,  bred  by  Maj.  Cowan ;  sire  and  dam  both  bred  by 
>bram  Renick,  of  Kentucky,  and  both  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  family. 
This  Bull  is  believed  to  be  equal  in  breeding  and  quality  to  any  in  the  State. 
The  cows  are  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  William  A.  Stuart,  George  W.  Palmer, 
and  John  T.  Cowan,  and  are  animals  of  good  pedigrees  and  excellent  qualities. 
Stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  farmers  to  obtain 
them.     Correspondence  invited. 

Address  Col.  NORBORNE  BERKELEY 

julv — tf Blaoksburg.  Montgomery  County,  Va. 

WALNUT  BROVE  FARM. 

THOROUGHBRED  AND  GRADE  JERSEY  CATTLE,  BERKSHIRE, 
ESSEX  and  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE, 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP,  from  the  best  importations — Ewes  in  lamb 
to  rams  bred  by  Mr.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  and  imported  ''Royal  Man- 
chetter  2nd,"  bred  and  used  by  Lord  Walsingham,  England. 

Walnut  Grove  stock  received  its  share  of  Premiums  at  the  different 
State  Fairs  this* fall. 

Prices  moderate.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT, 

]u-tf  Wavnpiihnro'  Va. 


-DERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pigs  of 
different  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars 
twelve  months  old,  for  sale.  Prices 
moderate.     Address 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD, 

oct — tf  Richmond,  Va. 

PURE    BRED 

SHORTHORN  CUTTLE, 

Cotswolb  anb  Soutliboum  Slieep 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

For  sale  at  "CLINCHDALE,"  Bean's  Station 
Grainger  county,  Tenn. 
jan-ly  J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


DEIV  JL  IS  Ji-  It  Y. 

Dr.  F.  DAVISON, 

711  Grace  Street,  between  7th  and  8th. 
Office  hours  from  9  A.  M.  to  5i  P. 
M.  july-ly 


TROTTING  &  HARNESS  HORSES 

JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd  register), 

SHETLAND  PONIES, 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK- 

SHIRE  PIGS. 

For  sale  by 

CAMPBELL  BROWN, 
Spring  Hill,  Maury  co.,  Tenn. 

sep — ly  ^___^^__««.„____ 

^^^^^"^^aW  ekto  AiTi  i)t<.  SaLujiles  tree 
^•^^gt  V'  '    P.   0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  31o 
sepl— 


THE  UNECUALLED  >'A$  ^EfFEL  DOUBLI 

PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 


.STEAM  ENGINES.  STEAM  BOItERS. 


SAW.  FLOUR  AND  GRIST  MILLS. 


MAClDfS  MODQffiD  NILIt  GEARING. 


SHATTllTG.  PULLEYS  AND  HANGERS 


.Of'ImiHroved  Designs,  A  Specialty 


Address.  POOLE  &  HUNT. 
II I    III'    Ml"    I      I  ■  I  ■ 

mL — lyr. 

PEOF.  SCHEil'S  HISrOHT  CF 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

or  the  conflict  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key is  the  LIVE  book  for  live  agents. 
Has  700  octavo  pages.  lOO  engravings 
of  Battle  Scenes.  Fortresses.  General?. 
etc.  Price  $3.  Terms  unequalled. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

H.  S.  GOODSPEEDsCq.. 
fe — om   Xew  York,  or  Cincinnati.  0. 

2^f\i\  ("iAA^trawberry.  Raspber- 
jOUUjUUUry.  Blackberry.  Cur- 
rants. Grapes.  Asparagus  Roots.  Peach 
Trees,  etc.  100  SELECTED  VA- 
EIETIES.  Great  American  Straw- 
berries. Largest  and  best.  Berries  2 
ounces  each.  9  inches  around.  Bv 
mail.  10  for  $1 :  1Cm3  for  *-5  :  1.000  for 
S40.  Wilson  Albany.  Charles  Downing, 
Monarch  of  West.  Kentucky.  Green 
Proii6c.  '?'2  per  I.CkXI  :  Captain  Jack. 
Cumberland.  Triumph.  Sterling.  J:- 
conda.  8-5  per  1.000.  ALL  PUEE_. 
Catalogue  free.  Cut  this  uut.  JOHN 
S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown.  New  Jer- 
sey. fe-3m 

B.  H.  JOHNSTON. 
EvEKGREXE  Stock   Farm.  xe.v.r  Alex- 

AXDRIA.    ViRGIXIA. 

Breeder  of  Jerseys  and  Alderneys. 
registered  and  unregistered,  from  the 
best  butter  stock.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  from  best  imported  stock.  Prices 
reasonable.  mh-ly 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One  BOAR  16  months  old,  $16 ,  an- 
other 4i  months  old.  $-S.     PIGS  four 
months  old.  S^  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD.  Richmond.  Va. 

<t1"I  n  a  day  at  home.  Agents  wanted.  Outfit 
iPi^  and  term*  free.    TKCE  i  CO.,  Augusta 

Maine. jan-Iv, 

flJC  4._  dinn  P<fr  dar  at  home.  Samples 
VO  10  Jp^iU  vrorth  S5  free.  STIXSOX  A 
CO.,  Portland,  Maine.  jan-lr 


T  AGER  BEER.  ALE  and  PORTER. 
ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  THE  TRADE 

AXD  THE 

;  PUBLIC  GENERALLY 

1 1  have  erected,  in  connection  with  the 

James  River  Brewery,  an  establishment 

for  the  bottling  of 

LAGER  BEER.  ALE  AND  PORTER. 

and  am  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orders 
'in  quantities  to  suit  customers. 

Having  adopted   the  latest  and  mos- 

important  improvements  in  the  mannt 
ifacture  of  these  healthful  beverages, 
■  recommended  by  the  medical  profes. 
ision  1  I  can  furnish  as  good  an  article  as 
•can  be  found  anywhere,  at  the  lowest 
iprices. 

1     a^^  All   GOODS   deUvered  to  anj 
!part  of  the  city  and  to  aU  depots,  free 
'of  charge, 
j  D.  G.  YUENGLING.  Jr.. 

Richmond.  Va. 


julv-lv 


GOLD 

'     Oct 


«»  ^arre^T  fcr  Arent;.  We  fe-d  fre*. 

:  t.'r-^e.rv  i_  i  '^  j:.;r.e~.  wi;'a  instr-ic- 
:  cris  h-.^:-  ni.^i'e  3icneT.  Aiiress. 
3£,  CSO>"EGE  &  CO;  Philadel- 
pMa,  Pa.,  or  Mil-waukee.  'Wis. 


HOLBROOKPLOW  COS 

Nc»  Sw.vel  Flows.  1, -2  A 3 
horse,  avx^id  dead  and  had 

:-.  V  a:v  \_    -  -    -'::    :±er 

^   '  :  ;        ■  5  low. 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, Jsc,  upon  application  to 

'      JOHN  M.  PAYNE. 

Ang-ly  P.  0.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

n.'T  Fashionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
■CO  name,  lOc.  '3)  Scroll,  with  name, 
lOc.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Reed  <t  Co., 


Dec-lv' 


Nasi 


N.  Y. 


;::'  Elegaxt  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
^Iname,  10c.     20  Fine  Scroll  Cards. 

1 20  styes.  10c. ,  post-paid. 

Dec-lv        J.  B.  HrsTEP.  Nassau.  N.  Y 


SUBSCRIBE    TO 

PLANTER  L  FARMER. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

SAMPLK    CA.RDS 

Are  now  ready   for  mailing.     Our  assortment   embraces 

TWENTY-FOUR  PATTERNS. 

Merchants  desiring  samples,  will  please  address, 

CHARLOTTESYILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 


Charlottesville,  Va. 


SHORTKLORIV 


THOROUGHBRED  BULL  CALF 


FOR,     S.A.XjE. 

A  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf  of  the  best  strain, 
xnh — tf  •     Apply  to  Proprietor  of  Planter. 


COTSWOLD    BUCKS. 

I  have  a  lot  of  fine 

COTSWOLD     BUCKS, 

one  and  two  years  old,  for  sale.     Some 
of  them  by  an  imported  Buck. 

Terms  very  easy. 

JAMES  NEWMAN, 

may — 3t       Near  Gordoiisville.  Va. 

JB@"  FOR  SALE,  "^©a 

FORTY  CHESTER  AND  THIRTY 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  One  for  $10; 
two  for  $15;  three  for  $20;  to  be  de- 
livered before  May  20th. 

WM.  J.  FICKLIN, 

may —  Charlottesville,  Va. 

B@^FOR  SALE.-^a 

Ten  Thoroughbred  Yearling 
Cotswold  Rams,  by  my  Imported 
Buck,  "Earlof  Warwick, "  outof  English 
and  American  bred  ewes— the  last  equal 
to  the  first. 

R.  B.  HAXALL. 

may — 3t        near  Gordonsvilie,  Va. 


STH^yP^^: 


Sold  on  trial  and  puaranterd  cheaper  at  it«  price, 
tban  any  other  Hav  press  ass  gift  or  n'>  Bale.  I'on't  bu 
swindleil  bv  irresponsible  manufacturers  of  Infriiiglnc 
machines,  as  the  purctiaserls  liable.  It  cots  n<  more 
for  a  eood  press  than  nn  inferior  or  worthless  one. 
Address.  P.  K.  DEDEKICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

may— 

OUR    IMPROVED   PEST   POISOIf 

is  a  SATK,  sure  and  cheap  des-ti  oyer  of  the 

Currant  v\  orni,  and  all  Insects  that  Prey 
on  VegeUitiou.  Warranted  tv  kill  Fivb 
Bdus  wln.ir  I  ari3  Oreen  kills  One,  yet  It 
is  SAFKii  Ti.  I  .sE.  and  is  not  injurious  to 
_  plants.  Costsonly  2f)C.  to  50c.  peracre.  l;-lb 

'OX  seut  free  by  mail  foioDC.  bend  for  circular  with 
mdreds  of  testimnnials. 

Our   Cabbajse   Worm  DeBtroyer 

NOT  AT  *i,L  poibONors.  tiut  sure  death  to  the  worm. 

-lampl-  for  trial  sent  free   on   receipt  of  15  cents. 

i'osiA«E  Staitps  accepted.    Oiscount  to  the  Trade. 

lvK.\i:XKV  CHEMIt.;AL  WORKS.  J.  K.  Det,  Agent, 

y  O  Hox  3139.         Odice,  iG  Cortlandt  St.,  New  \orlt 

may— 


THE  FARMER  and  MECHANIC. 

An  Eight  Page  Weekly  Agricultural 

PAPER. 

The  Organ  of  the 
Department  OF  AGRicnLTUREOF  North 
Carolina. 
Published  at  Raleigh, 
may — ]         Price,  $2  per  annum. 


JE'or  Tobacco  and   Corn. 


THE 


ANCHOR 


BRAUD. 


TOBACCO  FERTILIZER, 

AND 

GOI^ISr     J^l^TlD     OA.TS     FER.TI3L.IZ  3Pl 

PREPARED    BY   THE 

SOUTHERN    FERTILIZING    COMPANY, 

Eichmond,  Va. 
Can  be   procured,  in  quantities  to  suit,  direct  from  factory,  from 
the  Agents  of  the  Company,  located  at  all  important  points  through- 
out Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  may — 2t 

The  session  begins  on  the  FIRST  OF  OCTOBER,  and  continues  until  the 
THURSDAY  before  the  4th  day  of  July  ensuing. 

The  Institution  is  organized  in  separate  Schools,  on  the  Eclectic  System,  em- 
bracing FULL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  in  Literature  and  Science  and  in 
the  professions  of  Law.  Medicine.  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

THE  EXPENSES  of  the  student  (except  such  as  enter  the  practical  laborato- 
ries), exclusive  of  the  cost  of  text-books,  ciothing.  and  pocket  money,  are  from 
$365  to  839L  according  to  Schools  selected;  or  for  those  who  economize  by 
raessirtg.  these  expenses  are  from  S'266  to  8-300.  No  charge  for  tuition  to  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  unable  to  meet  the  expense. 

Apply  for  Catalogues  to  Wm.  "Wertenbaker,  Secretary,  P.  0.  University 
of  Virginia.  Albemarle  countv.  Va. 

may— 6mos        JAS.  F.  HARRISON,  M.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

Write  to 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  EOWE, 

Co-Operative  Stock  Farm  and  Poultry  Yards, 

FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 

For  Herd-Book  Jersey  or  Ayrshire  Cattle,  bred  from  stock  selected  in  person 
from  best  Northern  breeders,  and  from  ''Centennial "  Stock  Exhibition.  Cots- 
wold,  Leicester,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  all  bred  from  best  imported 
stock,  and  Lambs  of  each  breed  for  sale  in  August.  Herd-Record  Berkshire 
Swine  of  best  strains,  and  Essex  surpassed  by  none.  Poultry— Choice,  well- 
marked  voung  fowls  from  all  of  our  varieties  will  be  for  sale  this  Fall.  Orders 
for  eggs  "from  all  classes  have  closed,  except  Leghorns.  We  will  continue  to  fill 
orders'^for  Leghorn  eggs,  of  either  the  brown  or  white  variety,  at  $1.50  per  dozen. 
More  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  our  stock  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs,  than 
that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  State.  my-ly 


TKE 


Entirely  Mineral,  no  Refuse  Organic  Matter  ;  Supplies  all  the 
Ingredients  taken  oat  of  tke  Soil  by  Cropping.    Less  Mois- 
ture, more  Solid  Matter  than  is  contained  in  any  other 
Fertilizer.  In  inconiparably  better  condition  than 
any  other  article  on  the  market.     Frepfrom 
all  odor  or  any  other  objectionable  lea- 
ture.    Rapidly  supplanting  all  pre- 
vious favorites  wherever 

ISTRODTJCED. 

We  make  separate  and  distinct  componnds  for  each  class  of  plant, 
preserving  in  all  the  proportions  as  found  by  Analysis  in  the  Ash. 

Recognized  by  Pro.  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  State  Chemist  of  Yirjjiuia, 
and  fully  endorsed  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth,  State  Chemist  of  Pennsji- 
vania. 

One  trial  will  command  the  approval  of  every  iarmer. 

REJER   TO 

L.  R.  DiCKINSOX,  Esq..  Editor  of  this  Journal,  and  to 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Taylok,  Shawsville,  Montgomery  co.,  Va., 
"        Nash  H.  Richardson,  '•         ■'■  ''       " 

"         Elijah  Cattertox,  Nortonsville,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.» 
"         Dashwood  Jones,  Buckingham  co.,  Va., 
"         G.  W.  Parrot,  Free  Union,  Albemarle  co,,  Ya., 

W.  T.  St.  Clair,  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
"         W.  F.  Branch,  Nortbside,  Goochland  co,,  Ta., 
"         R.  D.  James,  member  House  Delegates  of  Va., 
"         J.  M.  Drumwright,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,  Va,, 
"  Dr.  H.  W.  HOLEMAN,  ''  "  'i 

"  R.  E.  and  W.  I.  Jordan,  Republican  Grove,  Halifax  co.,  Va,, 
and  numerous  other  leading  Planters  in  this  State.  We  solicit  a 
trial  with  anything  else  bought  or  made. 

Agents  in  Richmond, 

H.  B.  TALIAFERRO  &  CO., 

Gallego  Building. 

General  Officb, 

THE  POPLEIlsr  SILICATED  PHOSPHATE  CO., 

99  Smith's  Wharf,  BALTIMORE. 
P.  0.  Box  852.  may— 


SOLUBLE 

PACIFIC  GUANO 


CHANGE  OF  AGENCY  IN  RICHMOND 


NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  GUANO. 


Plauters  of  tobaeeo  are  iuforitted  that  this  great  Tobacco  Fertilizer 
which  has  heretofore  beea  sold  by  Allison  <fc  A-ddison,  of  Bichmond,  will 
this  seasoa  hi  supplie  1  oaly  by  the  aniersigned  and  their  agents  through- 
out the  Tobacco  Districts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  they  guar- 
antee to  furnish  this  celebrated  Guano  fresh  from  the  manufacturers' 
liands,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  heretofore  sold. 

All  orders  from  planters  or  applicants  for  agencijes  should  be  ad*- 
dressed  immediately  to 

WALKER,  SALUDERS  &  CO.,  Agts., 

RICHMOND,  VA, 


The  Pacific  Gaano  Company  kereby  guaraRtees  the  Soluble  PacMc 
Guano  manufactured  for  this  trade,  to  be  of  standard  quality,  and  they 
solicit  from  the  Planters  of  Virginia  and  Nofth  Carolina  a  continuance 
«f  their  generous  patronge. 

J.  M.  GLIDDEN,  Treamrer  Pacific  Guana  (k. 
JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO.,  General  AgenU. 
jRichmoitd,  February  1.9,  137-8L 
jmh — tf 


R.  W.  li.  RASIN  &  CO. 

Chemical  Fertiliser  Manufacturers, 

32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


Arfe  now  preparing  the  following  popular  brands  of  fertilizer  for 
corn  and  tobacco,  containing  all  the  essential  elements  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  those  important  crops  : 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


iTfjc^  "im 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Amiiioiiiated   Alkaline    Pliospliate, 

An  article  especially  prepared  for  cora  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  Grangers.  Endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 

Biw,  STEiuii  iiiD  mm  mi. 


In  store  and  for  sale. 
l|S=>'Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

IL  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
jy — tf  Baltimore. 


Subscription  $2  Per  Annum  in  Advance. 


TO  CLUBS  OF  FITE    OR    MOKE,  fl.75   EACH. 
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Average 

Annual  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Itlafltic  aflJ  Tirpia  FertUizii  Co. 

AT  THEER  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  IN  1^---7*^. 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Monthly,  and  this  year  will 
P/obably  Exceed  18,000  Tons. 


The  standard  manure  continaes  to  grow  in  popularit^wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertiliaer  in  many  sections  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished many  thousand  certificates,  proving  its  gnperiority  whenever  fairly  tested 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobacco,  Com,  Wheat.  Cotton,  and  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  a§d  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  farmer  who  has  flever  used 
it,  can  easily  ascertain  abont  it  from  some  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
(^  some  friend  who  has  used  it.  from  the  Ecreka  agent  near  him. 

It  never  fails  to  give  eptire  satisfaction  whenever  there  is  a  fair  season,  and 
th»8  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  mdllufacture  and  sale  as  stated  above. 
Tnis  increase  is  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  in 
the  market. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nos.  6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Eiekmond,  Va. 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

t^^  We  want  a  good.  live,  active  Agent  in  every  neighborhood  not  yet  cov- 
ered. Parties  applving  for  the  Agency,  are  requested  to  send  their  references 
with  their  application,  as  it  saves  trouble. 

WM.  a.  CRENSHAW,  Jr.,  WM.  G.  CRENSHAW, 

Secretary.  President. 


FENDAL  W.  CHILES. 


THE  SOL'THERX 

PLANTER  &  FAEMEE, 

DEVOTED    TO 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts. — ^Xe>.'opho>'. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.— Scxlt. 

L.  R.  DICKINSOX,       -        -        -         -        -        -       Editor  axd  Propkietor. 

Vol.  XXXIX.      EIGHMOND,  VA.,  JUNE,  1878.  No.  6 

[For  the  Soathem  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  IN  VIRGINIA— AGAIN. 

[In  presenting  the  paper  of  the  Hon.  A.  Dtdlet  Max-x.  last  momh.  on  this 
topic,  we  ventared  some  prefatory  remarks.  We  referred  specially  to  what 
Xorth  Carolina  was  doing  in  this  behalf,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Prof.  Mal- 
let, of  the  University  of  Virginia,  would  undertake  the  work  here.  Prof.  Page. 
who  has  vharge  of  the  Experimental  Farm  at  the  University,  informs  ns  that  he 
has  not  been  idle  in  this  direction ;  indeed,  has  been  good  enough  to  famish  us 
with  the  following  memorandum  on  the  subject,  for  which  we  send  him  our  best 
thanks.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Prof.  Mallet  for  a  specimen  of  sugar  made 
at  the  University. — Ed.] 

In  1872,  the  following  varieties  of  sugar  beet  were  cultivated  on 
the  E.xperimental  Farm  of  the  L  Diversity: 

1.  WJiite  SiJesian  Sugar  Beet. — Seed  imported  and  obtained  from 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  product  per  acre,  five 
tons;  average  size  of  roots,  five  and  a  half  inches  long:  average 
■weight,  one  pound  eight  ounces;  juice  determined  of  analysis  of 
Professor  Mallet  yielded  sugar  1LT5  p.  c. 

2.  Carter's  Prize  yursert/  Sugar  Beet, — Pro^luct,  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  per  acre;  average  size  of  roots,  five  and  a  half  inches  long; 
average  weight,  one  pound:  juice  yielded  sugar  13.72  p.  c. 

3.  Vilmorius  Improved  Sugar  Beet. — Product  per  acre,  seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds;  average  size,  six 
inches  long:  average  weight,  one  pound  fourteen  ounces;  juice 
yielded  sugar  12.54  p.  c. 

4.  White  Sugar  Beet. — Product,  four  and  a  half  tons  per  acre: 
average  size,  seven  and  three-fourth  inches  long  ;  average  weight,  two 
pounds;  juice  yielded  sugar  1U.17  p.  c. 

In  1873,   two  varieties  of  White  Silesian  and  of  White  Sufrar 
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Beets  Avere  cultivated.  The  seed  was  obtained  from  Buist,  a  seeds- 
man in  Philadelphia.  The  crop  was  good,  but  the  yield  of  sugar  to 
the  juice  was  much  less. 

In  1S74,  the  White  Silesian  Sugar  Beet  was  again  cultivated  with 
a  crop  of  over  twelve  tons  per  acre. 

In  1875,  the  seed  of  the  same  varieties  were  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  sowed  on  land  on 
which  was  applied  ninety-six  one-horse  cart  loads  of  compost  manure 
per  acre.  The  beets  were  much  larger  ;  the  product  was  over  twelve 
and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  but  the  juice  yielded  only  from  6  to  8  p.  c. 
of  sugar. 

In  1876,  we  lost  the  finest  crop,  per  acre,  we  ever  made,  by  a  kill- 
ing frost,  which  caught  the  beets  in  the  ground  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. 

In  1877,  we  cultivated  the  White  Silesian  Sugar  Beet,  as  detailed 
in  the  accompanying  report  of  Dr.  Oscar  Kratz.  a  highly  educated 
gentleman — a  native  of  Germany — for  some  time  a  sugar  planter  in 
Louisiana,  who  has  made  both  the  cane  and  beet,  as  a  source  of  su- 
gar, a  special  study.  During  a  sojourn  of  twelve  months  in  this 
vicinity,  he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  subject  of  manufac- 
turing sugar  from  the  beet;  and  his  analyses  were  made  in  the  labo- 
ratory under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Mallet ;  and  his  report 
speaks  for  itself. 

From  1872,  the  details  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Beet  on 
different  soils,  with  different  fertilizers  and  difierent  varieties  of  seed, 
with  the  analysis  of  the  juice  of  the  beets  not  less  than  three  times, 
is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Farm  Register  of  the  Experimental 
Farm  of  the  University. 

In  our  experience,  the  poorest  lands,  treated  with  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre,  have  produced 
beets  richest  in  sugar,  and  the  imported  seeds  have  given  beets  richer 
in  sugar  than  the  native.  John  R.  Page,  M.  D., 

Professor  Natural  History  and  Agriculture. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Page,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Va. : 

Dear  Sir. — Allow  me  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  the  analyses 
of  the  different  samples  of  beet-root,  which  you  had  raised  from  the 
seed  of  the  Silesian  Sugar  Beet  on  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  according  to  your  report  of  September  21. 
1877. 

The  following  form  [shown  on  opposite  page]  represents  the 
land  sown,  divided  into  four  sections,  viz:  1,  2,  3,  4.  Land 
plowed  in  January,  replowed  March  29th,  harrowed  30th.  [rows 
made  2i  feet  apart  April  4th.  Fertilizers  were  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Section  1.  Nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  320  pounds,  sulphate  of 
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lime  (plaster)  at  the  rate  of  320   pounds,  muriate  of  potash  at  the 
C  D 


2  3 

1  4 


B 

rate  of  160  pounds,  and  "woods  earth"  at  the  rate  of  1,600  pounds 
per  acre. 

RESULT  OF  ANALYSIS. 

Per  centage  per                 Per  cent.  crys.  Per  cent,  of  crys. 

Saccharometer.                       sugar  per  sugar. 

Polariscope,  in  dry  substance. 

12.1                                    9.58  79.2 

or  100  pounds  of  the  beet  of  section  1,  would  give  6.36  pounds  of 
crjs.  sugar  in  manufacture. 

Section  2.  "Nitrate  of  soda"  at  the  rate  of  320  pounds,  "national 
soluble  bone"  at  the  rate  of  320  pounds,  "muriate  of  potash"  at  the 
rate  of  160  pounds,  and  "woods  earth"  at  the  rate  of  1,600  pounds 
per  acre. 

ANALYSIS. 

Per  oentage  per                  Percent,  crys.  Per  cent,  of  crys. 

Saccharometer.                      su^ar  per  sugar 

Polariscope.  in  dry  substance. 

13.8                                    10.07  73 

or  100  pounds  of  the  beet  of  section  2,  would  give  5.71  pounds  crjs. 
sugar  in  manufacture. 

Section  3.  "Sulphate  of  ammonia"  at  the  rate  of  240  pounds, 
"national  soluble  bone  '  at  the  rate  of  320  pounds,  and  "muriate  of 
potash"  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  acre. 

ANALYSIS. 

Per  centage  per  Per  cent.  crys.  Per  cent,  of  crys. 

Saccharometer.  sugar  per  sugar 

Polariscope.  in  dry  substance. 
12.5                                      9.27  74 

or  100  pounds  of  the  beet  of  section  3,  would  give  5.11  pounds  of 
crys.  sifgar  in  manufacture. 

Section  1.  No  fertilizers  applied. 

ANALYSIS. 

Per  centage  per  Per  cent.  crys.  Per  cent,  of  crys. 

Saccharometer.  sugar  per  sugar 

Polariscope.  in  dry  substance. 
15.5                                  13.59  87.7 
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or  100  pounds  of  the  beet  of  section  4,  -would  give    10  52  pounds  of 
crvstalizable  sugar. 

The  land  was  in  wheat  last  year,  one-half,  A  B  C  D.  was  sown 
with  ••Zeirs  ammoniated  superphosphate"'  at  the  rate  of  590  pounds 
per  acre,  on  the  other  half  no  fertilizers  used.  Yield  of  wheat 
on  the  part  fertilized,  12  bushels  per  acre,  the  other  part,  sections  3 
and  4,  5  1-16  bushels  per  acre.  The  above  analyses  were  all  verified 
by  Dr.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Virginia. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  best  result  has  been 
obtained  from  the  most  exhausted  unfertilized  land — section  -1. 

The  average  production  for  the  whole  of  Germany  is  11.8  tons  of 
beet  per  acre.  The  cost  of  cultivation  of  one  acre  of  beet-ioot,  in- 
cludintT  rent  of  land,  fertilizers,  seeds,  field  labor,  hauling,  storing, 
etc.,  is  S32.23.  Cost  of  manufacture  of  the  product  of  one  acre, 
i.  6.,  11.8  tons,  $50.16.  Total  cost  of  raising  and  manufacturing 
one  acre  of  beet  into  sugar,  882.39.  The  average  yield  of  sugar  in 
Germany  is  8  per  cent.,  which  would  give  1,902  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre,  or  100  pounds  of  sugar  would  cost  to  produce  8^.33,  or  4^ 
cents  per  pound.  This  sugar  would  be  worth  here,  at  8  cents  per 
pound,  $152.10,  or  on  one  acre  of  beet  manufactured  into  sugar, 
8152. 1'J,  minus  cost  of  production  882.30,  nett  profit  869. 77.  This 
enormous  profit  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  manuTacturer  in 
this  countrv  receives  a  bonus  of  100  per  cent,  on  every  pound  of 
suc^ar  through  the  prohibitory  or  protective  tariff  on  imported  sugars. 

A  capital  of  8100,000  would  be  sufficient  to  erect  a  beet-root  su- 
crar  factory  capable  of  working  50  tons  of  beet  per  day  of  22  work- 
ino-  hours.  This  would  be  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  for  100  working 
days.  At  a  yield  of  8  per  cent.,  this  would  give  100  tons  of  sugar. 
If  this  factory  paid  85  per  ton  for  the  beet,  the  price  of  production 
of  these  400  tons,  according  to  the  above  calculation,  would  be 
8114.08  per  ton,  or  §45,920:  worth,  at  8  cents  per  pound,  $64,000, 
or  a  nett  profit  for  the  factory  of  818,080.  The  farmer,  in  selling 
his  beet  at  85  per  ton,  would  realize  a  nett  profit  of  826.80  per  acre. 

From  the  above  facts  you  will  readily  perceive,  my  dear  Dr  Page, 
what  a  creat  benefit  this  industry  would  be  to  this  part  of  Virginia. 
The  facts  in  relation  to  the  beet  culture  in  Germany,  I  have  taken 
from  the  standard  work  of  Walkhoff  edition,  1872,  vol.  1,  p.  110.    *    * 

Hoping  that  the  above  lines  may  contribute  to  make  a  few  of  the 
farmers  think  a  little  on  this  subject,  1  am 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  0.  K. 

Chickex  Cholera. — Seeing  considerable  about  this  disease  in  the 
different  poultry  and  agricultural  journals,  I  give  you  a  very  simple  cure, 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  lady  friend.  We  have  tried  it  aud 
found  it  "to  work  to  a  charm."  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  salt  bacon  or 
shoulder  nailed  to  a  stump  or  board  aud  placed  where  the  fowls  can  pick 
at  it.  Old  wormy  stuff  that  is  uot  fit  to  eat  is  just  as  good  as  any,  and 
a  large  piece  can  be  bought  at  almost  any  country  store  for  a  mere  song. 
Try  it. — Haysefd,  Jefferson  La.,  in  Son  oj  the  Soil. 
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(For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.) 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  AMMONIA,  POTASH  AND  PHOS- 
PHORIC ACID. 

Enclosed  please  find  $12.25  for  a  list  of  subscribers  ;  also  a  report 
of  some  experiments  tried  under  my  supervision,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia  and  potash 
were  needed  as  manure  by  our  lands.  These  are  the  experiments 
referred  to  in  a  "Lecture  on  the  Matter  of  Fertilizers,"  published  by 
order  of  my  Grange,  on  page  477  of  the  July  number,  1876,  of  the 
Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  which  is  so  full  of  errors  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible. 

Tobacco  was  the  crop  planted,  on  rows  containing  20  hills,  three 
and  one-half  feet  apart.  The  rows  were  six  feet  apart,  and  otherwise 
great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  plants  on  one  row  feeding  on  the 
fertilizers  in  any  other  row  : 

1st.  exp't.     2d.  exp't. 
1st  row.   containing  2J  lbs.  dissolved 

bone  ash,  yielded,  2^^^  lbs.  2ig  lbs.  curl^Soa' 

2d  row,  containing  -I  lbs.  refined  car- 
bonate of  potash,  yielded, 
Sd  row,  containing  1|  lbs.  nitrate   of 

soda,  yiekled, 
4th  row,  containing  2J  dis.  bone  ash, 

and  2  lbs.  ref.  carbonate   potash, 

yielded, 
5th  row,  containing  2J  lbs.  dis.  bone 

ash  and  1^^  lbs.  nitrate    of  soda, 

yielded,      "  5       "      4i     "  do 

6th  row,  containing  2  lbs.  ref  carb. 

potash  and  1^  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 

yielded,  "  2/^  "      2i     "  do 

7th  row.  containing  2+  lbs.  dis.  bone 

ash,  2  lbs.  ref.  carb.  potash  and  \h 

lbs.  nitrate  soda,  yielded,  4       "      4|     '•'  do 

8th  row,  containing  no  fertilizer  at  all, 

yielded,  1,%  "       -,%     "  do 

The  first  experiment  was  on  a  very  thin  soil,  only  about  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  of  grey  loam,  almost  as  fine  as  flour,  upon  a  good 
red  clay  subsoil.  The  second  was  on  a  rather  coarse  sandstone  soil 
about  five  or  six  inches  thick,  lying  upon  a  sandy,  moist  and  porous 
subsoil,  slightly  mixed  with  yellow  clay.  Both  plats  were  unimproved 
old  land,  and  very  poor.  The  qaulity  of  the  tobacco  is  very  well 
indicated  by  the  quantities.  The  application  is  about  equal  to  90 
lbs.  soluble  phosphoric  acid  per  acre,  270  lbs.  soluble  potash  and  GO 
lbs.  ammonia.  Jonx  Blackwell. 

Lunenburg  Co.,  Ya. 
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(For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.; 

DOES  FARMING  PAY? 

No  doubt  the  statement  that  farming  in  Virginia  "pays"  will  be 
regarded  either  in  the  light  of  a  joke  or  as  an  eifort  on  the 
part  of  some  individual,  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  unsalable  land, 
to  entrap  an  unwary  purchaser.  The  writer  is  not  in  this  unfortu- 
nate predicament,  nor  is  he  jocularly  inclined,  and  his  attempt  to 
verify  this  statement  is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  give  encourage- 
ment to  some  fainting  brother  who  has  been  proclaiming  so  lustily 
that  farming  no  longer  "pays,"  that  he  believes  it  now  himself. 

In  the  business  of  any  one  but  a  farmer  the  profit  or  loss  sus- 
tained is  readily  discoverable  by  an  examination  of  his  books.  The 
crreat  mass  of  farmers  keep  no  books,  and  we  therefore  must  gather 
our  information  from  the  records  of  the  few  who  do,  and  comparing 
their  condition  with  that  of  the  residue,  draw  our  inferences  accord- 
inc^lv.  And  here  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  generally  the  farmer 
depends  upon  his  memory  and  his  habitual  want  of  cash  for  the 
record  of  his  business.  The  true  system  of  book-keeping  for  the 
farmer,  requires  him  to  keep  the  farm  account  separate  and  distinct 
from  all  others  ;  even  machinery,  implements  and  stock,  can  only 
have  interest  and  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  charged  to  the  farm. 
He  must  consider  his  services  as  superintendent  rewarded  by  his 
home,  orchard,  garden,  and  the  numerous  other  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  a  country  place  supply. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  careful  investigation  of  accounts 
thus  kept,  will  prove  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  in  Piedmont 
Virginia,  if  not  in  the  whole  State,  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  on  a 
reasonable  valuation. 

Doubtless  every  reader  of  this  Journal  has  instances  before  him  of 
families  supported,  clothed  and  educated  with  no  other  source  of 
revenue  than  the  farm ;  and  whose  wants,  if  they  were  otherwise  situ- 
ated, could  not  be  supplied  for  less  than  six  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
invested  in  it.  The  assertion,  that  farming  does  not  pay,  is  true, 
therefore,  only  so  far  as  excessive  demands  are  made  upon  it.  The 
farmer  may  find  himself  becoming  involved  in  debt  even  with  a  six 
per  cent,  income  from  his  land.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  make  the  land 
responsible  for  this  misfortune.  Better  summon  back  our  old 
friend,  the  war,  or  attribute  it  to  the  broken  banks  or  the  free  school 
system. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  same  pecuniary  embarrassments  would  arise 
if  the  farmer — his  land  converted  into  so-called  securities,  yielding  6 
per  cent.,  and  he  himself  receiving  from  a  clerkship  a  salary  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  hira  what  we  considered  he  earned  as  farm 
superintendent — should  attempt  to  live  in  town.  He  is  guilty  of  the 
perilous  proceeding,  financially  speaking,  of  living  beyond  his  income. 
Let  this,  then,  be  the  explanation  of  the  '"resangusta  domi^  After  rob- 
bing the  farm  of  all  its  products,  let  us  not  add  insult  to  injury  by 
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heaping  contempt  upon  it — making  agriculture  a  reproach  in  all  the 
earth.  Rapidan. 

Cidpeper   Co.,  Va. 

XoTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. — As  opropos  of  the  above,  we  submit  tbe  following,  from 
the  Strnte-^vilh  (X.  C.)  American: 

,  '"A  farmer,"  writing  as  from  Granite  Hill.  Iredell  county,  says:  "As  many 
young  men  are  emigrating  to  the  West,  seeking  better  land  and  country.  I  pro- 
pose to  give  you  a  statement  of  my  neighbor.  Calvin  L.  Shinn's  crop  forla^tyear, 
who  is  one  of  our  best  farmers,  attending  to  it  him>!elf.  He  ran  four  plows,  prin- 
cipally by  his  own  family :  expenses  for  hire  was  about  $165.  He  harvested 
416i^  bushels  of  wheat  from  31^  sowed;  cribbed  1.140  bushels  of  corn  :  rnade 
22,700  pounds  of  seed  cotton  on  27  acres  of  land:  used  6  sacks  of  fertilizer. 
On  the  22d  instant,  killed  the  last  of  his  hogs.  25  head,  which  weighed  -1.417 
pounds.  These  hogs  were  raised  at  a  very  small  cost  on  clover  and  grasses  with 
the  aid  of  pea  pasture.  I  had  forgotten  to  state  that  he  had  gathered  150  bushels 
peas  off  his  corn  land  before  pasturing,  and  made  oS  loads  of  hay.  You  can 
make  your  estimate  and  can  see  at  once  what  his  profits  are,  and  whether  farm- 
ing pays  when  properly  attended  lo." 

•'I  give  you  this  receipt  for  hog  cholera :     When  the  hog  sickens,  one  gill  new 
tar,  with  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  sulphar.  according  to  size  of  hog.'" 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

AN  EXRERIMENT  SHOWING  THE  FALLACY  OF  THINK- 
ING WHEAT  CAN  DEGENERATE  INTO  CHEAT. 

Having  noticed  several  communications  in  your  valuable  paper 
favoring  the  preposterous  idea  of  the  convertibility  of  wheat  into 
cheat,  I  am  induced  to  copy  from  the  Farmers'  Register.  Vol.  IX, 
page  13,  the  following  : 

'■'■Experiment  to  Test  the  Possibility  of  WJieat  Degenerating  into  Cheat- 

"October  20th,  183i'.  A  spot  about  twenty  feet  square  on  one 
side  of  a  field  of  corn  was  left  out  when  all  the  adjacent  ground  was 
plowed  and  sown  in  wheat  three  days  before.  Soil,  a  silicious 
loam  (which  had  been  marled  in  1820),  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  which 
by  preventing  the  sinking  of  the  water  from  rains,  keeps  the  sur- 
face very  wet  through  winter  and  spring.  The  surface  of  this  part 
of  the  field  is  a  very  gentle  slope,  declining  towards  the  north,  and 
the  lowest  part  of  the  whole  (and  therefore  the  most  exposed  to 
water)  is  where  the  space  was  marked  for  this  experiment.  There 
the  surface  becomes  level.  The  whole  field,  including  this  spot,  had 
been  plowed  five  or  six  inches  deep  last  winter  for  corn,  and  well 
cultivated,  but  not  later  than  the  beginninor  of  Julv.  All  remained 
very  clear  of  weeds. 

••  The  space  was  slightly  smoothed  by  the  broad  hoe.  merely  to 
level  the  clods,  but  not  broken  anywhere  an  inch  deep,  and  generally 
not  cut  at  all.  As  the  corn  had  been  tilled  level,  and  not  hilled,  the 
surface  required  but  little  smoothing.  ,  Wheat  was  selected  for  the 
trial  which  had  passed  through  a  cockle  sieve,  and  of  course  was  all 
either  shrivelled  or  very  small  grains,  if  plump.  Lines  were  slightly 
traced  along  the  edge  of  a  straight  rod  (not  more  than  half  an  inch 
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deep),  and  a  few  seeds,  varying  from  three  to  seven,  were  placed 
accurately  at  every  six  inches  of  the  line,  by  notches  of  the  rod  made 
at  those  distances.  The  seed  was  carefully  cleaned  cf  every  grain  of 
cheat,  spelt  and  cockle.  Half  the  square  was  thus  planted  in  such 
rows  six  inches  apart,  and  the  remainder  in  similar  rows  twelve  inches 
apart.  For  fear  that  even  this  very  defective  seed  might  not  be  bad 
enoufrh  to  insure  tlie  change  to  cheat,  one  of  the  subscribers  picked 
out  a  number  of  the  most  shrivelled  and  imperfect  grains,  all  of 
which  he  is  confident  will  bring  cheat,  if  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing,  which  is  very  doubtful,  from  their  appearance. 
One  of  the  row.s  was  planted  with  these  grains,  four  being  carefully 
deposited  at  each  distance  of  six  inches.  All  the  seeds  were  covered 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  mould,  taken  by  the  hand  from  the  intervals 
between  the  lines,  and  the  whole  space  was  then  slightly  beaten  over 
with  the  flat  of  the  hoe. 

"About  four  feet  width,  adjoining  the  square,  and  of  similar  un- 
broken corn  land,  was  strewn  broadcast  with  similar  defective  seed, 
covered  as  shallow  as  possible. 

'•The  earth  dry  at  this  time,  and  in  fine  order  for  plowing;  the 
weather  uncommonly  warm  for  the  last  three  days. 

"Present  and  assisting  at  the  making  of  this  experiment,  and  un- 
dersigned, Thomas  Cocke  and  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Prince  George 
County,  and  William  J.  Cocke,  of  Sussex  :  the  first  a  believer,  and 
the  second  an  unbeliever  in  the  change  of  wheat  to  cheat,  and  the 
third  undecided.  It  was  our  design  in  this  experiment  to  bring  into 
operation  every  cause  to  which  this  change  is  usually  ascribed  by 
different  persons,  namely,  1.  Imperfect  seed;  2.  Thick  sowing;  3. 
A  wet  soil ;  4.  Hard  or  unbroken  soil ;  5.  Grazing  or  mowing, 
which  is  to  be  done  next  spring. 

"If  any  cheat  or  spelt  should  grow  in  this  square  from  any  other 
seed,  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  product  of  the  wheat  we  have 
planted,  unless  the  plants  should  stand  in  one  or  more  of  the  posi- 
tions so  accurately  fixed  by  measured  distances. 

Thomas  Cocke, 
Edmund  Ruffix. 
William  J.-  Cocke. 

''October  20,  1832." 

"April  loth,  1833.  The  growth  of  plants  on  the  square  is  very 
mean  (generally  six  or  eight  inches  in  height),  and  but  few  are 
living  compared  to  the  number  of  grains  sown.  Every  row,  however, 
has  some  plants  living.  Half  the  marked  row  where  the  worst  seed 
was  used,  and  so  much  of  the  one  adjoining,  was  cut  down  this  day 
within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  and  the  parts  so  treated  were  also 
marked. 

"June  3d.  We  again  carefully  examined  the  experiment  together 
to  know  and  report  the  final  result.     jVot  a  single  head  of  cheat  or 
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spelt  is  in  the  whole  space.  The  cut  plants  have  grown  as  tall  and 
are  not  perceptibly  worse  than  the  balance  in  the  same  rows.  The 
rows  sown  with  the  very  imperfect  grains  has  a  still  more  scanty 
growth  than  the  others,  but  had  twenty-four  heads  of  wheat  in  its 
whole  length ;  a  few  of  these  heads  had  not  come  out  of  the  boot, 
and  perhaps  will  not  produce  grain ;  but  they  were  opened  and 
found  to  be  wheat,  like  all  the  rest  which  were  out. 

"The  adjacent  parts  of  the  field  of  wheat  contain  a  few  scattering 
stalks  of  cheat  and  still  fewer  of  spelt. 

"Tlie  seeil  had  been  well  cleaned  (though  probably  not  perfectly) 
by  the  hand  sieve. 

"Thomas  Cocke, 
Edmund  Ruffin.* 

'■'Prmcc  George  Co.,  June  4,  1833." 

Now,  can  anything  be  more  conclusive  and  tl^oroughly  tested  than 
this?  So  convinced  was  mygrandfatherthatthetransmutation  of  wheat 
to  cheat  was  impossible,  that  he  publicly  published  that  he  would 
give  $100  reward  to  any  person  who  would  prove  a  single  case  of 
wheat  producing  cheat,  for  which  no  one  ever  applied. 

Last  winter,  a  year  ago,  I  bad  about  twelve  acres  of  winter  oats 
almost  killed,  and  so  few  plants  were  left  that  weeds  of  all  kinds 
and  cheat  and  spelt  were  abundant.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  my  killed  oats  had  produced  all  these  pests,  but  that  if  the 
seed  sown  does  not  fully  occupy  the  ground,  then  foreign  growth 
will  spring  up.  The  often  cited  case  of  so  much  cheat  coming 
around  wheat  straw  ricks  is  easily  accounted  for,  viz.:  Some  seeds 
of  cheat  were  in  the  previous  crop  of  wheat,  and  being  lighter  than 
wheat,  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  were  blown  out  from  the  machine, 
and  so  into  the  straw. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  confident  that  if  the  seedman  sows  in  proper 
time,  prepares  his  land  thoroughly,  and  does  his  duty  in  other  re- 
spects, that  "Whatsoever  he  soweth,  that  also  shall  he  reap." 

J.  M.  R. 


(For  the  Soutbern  Planter  and  Farmer.) 
The  farmers  in  the  Valley,  as  also  in  Eastern  Virginia,  where  corn 
ground  was  seeded  in  wheat,  will  be  greatly  inconvenienced  and  sus- 
tain a  loss  in  sowing  their  wheat,  in  not  finding  suitable  weather  to 
cut  their  corn  stalks.  The  quantity  of  snow,  when  it  was  cold 
enough,  prevented,  and  after  it  melted,  the  ground  did  not  continue 
hard  frozen  long  enoucrh  to  cut  them.  In  horse-raking  the  stubble 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  as  well  as  loss,  will  be  sustained,  as  the 
straw  will  double  around  the  stalk  and  pull  through  the  rake. 
Nelson  Co.,   Fa.  M. 

'Dr.  Williana  J.  Cocke  was  absent,  and  therefore  did  not  sign. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Lamb,  Acting  Bank  Superintendent,  has  written 
a  long  letter  to  Mr.  William  H.  Macy,  President  of  the  Seamen's 
Bank  for  Savings,  in  reference  to  the  statements  which  have  recent- 
ly been  made  by  committees  of  depositors  in  failed  savings  banks  of 
this  city,  condemning  the  savings  bank  system  of  the  State  as  ineffi- 
cient, and  declaring  their  want  of  confidence  in  it  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered. Mr.  Lamb  declares  that  the  only  effect  of  this  declara- 
tion will  be  to  unsettle  the  confidence  of  depositors  in  other  savings 
banks,  and  to  cause  anxiety  and  distress  of  mini,  in  many  cases, 
needlessly.  He  says :  Twenty-two  savings  banks  have  failed  in  six 
years  and  a-half  in  New  York  city.  The  majority  of  them  never 
ought  to  have  been  organized.  They  were  established  on  purpose  to 
fail  and  rob  depositors,  or  to  make  paying  places  for  men  whose  con- 
duct of  them  would  inevitably  end  in  failure.  Shall  the  good  ones, 
organized  for  public  use  and  benefit,  and  prudently  and  beneficently 
doing  their  work,  be  denounced  for  this '.' 

It  was  claimed  at  the  meeting  of  the  depositors  in  the  Sixpenny 
Savings  Bank  that  all  the  failed  savings  banks  in  New  York  citv  held 
§11,919,728  for  the  depositors  when  they  failed.  The  truth  is,  they 
held  the  sum  of  812,18S.771  77.  It  was  asserted  they  have  paid 
and  can  pay  only  84.799,466,  so  that  the  total  loss  is  87,120.262. 
Now  these  failed  institutions  have  paid  already  the  sum  of  84.868,- 
767  51,  and  the  assets  of  the  Sixpenny  and  Teutonia  Savings  Insti- 
tutions were  not  included  at  all  in  making  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
failed  institutions.  The  best  attainable  information  to-day  from 
trustworthy  official  sources  indicates  that  the  failed  savings  banks  in 
New  York  will  have  paid  to  depositors  within  a  year  from  July  1, 
1878,  the  aggregate  sum  of  87,885,155  36,  including  therein  the 
payments  already  made.     The  net  loss  would  then  be  §4,3U3.616  41. 

These  failures  began  in  November.  1871.  Let  us  look  ar  the  mat- 
ter  in  a  general  way.  January  1,  1872,  the  savings  banks  in  New 
Y'ork  city  reported  their  total  assets  at  8170.797,000.  If  those  de- 
posits had  then  been  invested  in  United  States  bonds  of  the  various 
kinds,  at  the  current  market  prices,  the  loss  by  shrinkage  to-day  on 
the  investment  would  be  87,178.474.  taking  for  computation  the 
average  per  cent,  shrinkage  on  Government  bonds.  That  sum  ex- 
ceeds  the  most  probable  loss  actually  incurred  by  the  failure  of  the 
savings  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  sum  of  82.869,858, 
and  United  States  bonds  were  low  in  price  on  January  1,  1872. 
Had  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  in  New  York  city  all  been  in- 
vested in  Government  bonds  of  the  different  classes  on  January  1, 
1875,  when  bonds  were  high,  the  shrinkage  and  loss  to-day  would 
be  over  822,000,000.  If  these  deposits  had  been  invested  in  good 
bank  stocks  January  1.  1872,  the  loss  upon  them  would  have  been 
quite  20  per  cent.,  or  834.159.400  ;  or  if  they  had  been  invested  in 
stocks  of  the  best  eastern  railroads,  then  and  now  paying  dividends, 
the  shrinkage  would  have  been  near  the  same  sum,  or  over  830,000,- 
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000.  Had  such  deposits  been  invested  in  real  estate  in  New  York 
city  and  its  vicinity  in  1872,  the  shrinkage  would  be  nearer  30  per 
cent,  than  20,  even  if  the  investments  had  been  made  fortunately  ; 
and  the  loss  through  shrinkage  would  have  been  $45,000,000  or 
more. 

Now  have  the  savings  banks  in  New  York  city  done  so  very  badly, 
even  though  they  have  been  loaded  with  parasitic  institutions  of  spas- 
modic origin,  which  have  inflicted  much  loss  ?  If  the  savings  banks 
in  New  York  be  treated  as  a  unit,  it  appears  that  since  January  1, 
1872,  they  have  increased  their  deposits  from  §161,106,000  to  $176- 
261,000,  and  during  the  same  period  their  reserve  (their  surplus 
fund)  has  risen  from  $9,613,602  on  January  1,  1872,  to  ^19,006,- 
000  on  eJanuary  1,  1878.  In  spite  of  all  shrinkage  in  values,  their 
surplus  has  quite  doubled. 

Taking  another  view,  let  me  suppose  the  Federal  Government  had 
issued  its  proposed  postal  4  per  cent,  interest  bonds  several  years 
ago,  and  that  on  January  1,  1872,  the  assets  in  the  New  York  city 
savings  banks  had  been  invested  in  such  postal  bonds.  The  annual 
income  would  have  been  §6,831,880  from  such  an  investment. 

For  five  years  after  January  1,  1872,  the  savings  banks  paid  in- 
terest at  the  nominal  rate  of  6  per  cent.  Reckoning  that  the  aver- 
age actual  rate  was  5  3-10  per  cent.,  the  annual  income  from  such 
resources  of  the  savings  banks  was  §9,052,241.  For  the  other  year 
the  rate  of  interest  was  approximately  4  5-10  per  cent.  The  income 
for  the  other  year  at  that  rate  on  such  assets  would  be'  $7, 685, 865. 
For  the  six  years  the  aggregage  income  is  §52,947,070.  In  the 
same  period  the  assets  of  the  savings  banks,  if  they  had  been  in- 
vested in  Government  4  per  cent,  bonds,  would  have  paid  a  total 
sum  of  $40,991,280.  The  amount  of  interest  paid  or  credited  to  de- 
positors in  the  New  York  city  savings  banks  for  the  last  six  years 
ending  December  31,  1877,  is  $55,727,597.  The  surplus  of  the 
savings  banks  in  the  city  is  $9,000,000  greater  now  than  it  was  in 
1872.  The  diiference  in  values  now  in  the  two  kinds  of  investments 
is  over  $16,000,000  in  favor  of  the  savings  banks.  If  the  difference 
in  values  be  added  to  the  difference  in  income,  the  total  profit  to  the 
depositors  in  the  savings  banks  is  §28,000,000  for  the  last  six  years, 
as  compared  with  the  proposed  postal  bond.  And  the  net  profit, 
allowing  for  the  loss  of  principal  in  failed  savings  banks,  and  the 
loss  of  interest  on  funds  in  such  banks,  would  no  doubt  exceed 
$22,000,000. 

The  '"savings  bank  system"  in  New  York  city  has  been  exposed 
to  two  kinds  of  harmful  influences.  Corporations  have  been  organ- 
ized under  the  names  pf  savings  banks,  which  had  their  real  root  in 
the  rapacity  and  cupidity  of  bold,  bad  men.  They  run  a  short  term 
and  robbed  confiding  depositors.  The  collapse  and  failure  of  these 
have  brought  discredit  upon  the  system  among  people  not  well  in- 
formed and  discriminating. 

Another  cause  which  has  worked  to  the  ruin  of  some  savings  banks 
in  the  last  few  years  is  the  shrinkage  in  the  prices  of  securities.     In 
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such  as  had  no  sufficient  surplus  to  maintain  solvency  after  shrink- 
age, the  decline  in  values  has  sometimes  brought  them  to  insolvency. 
In  others,  where  investments  had  not  been  prudently  and  circum- 
spectly made,  losses  were  great  and  liquidation  was  compelled.  But 
these  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  savings  banks.  Disaster,  failure, 
insolvency,  have  marked  every  kind  of  business  in  the  country  for  a 
half  dozen  years.  The  real  savings  banks  have  stood  the  trial  well. 
T"he  spurious  "sucker"  growth  is  nearly  destroyed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lamb  declares  that  in  view  of  the  vast  interests 
involved,  "the  savings  bank  system  of  New  York  deserves  the  con- 
siderate support  and  demands  the  patient  and  sympathetic  attention 
of  those  who  study  econoaiical  and  social  problems,  with  the  purpose 
of  promoting  public  welfare." 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  are  more  disposed  to  magnify  evil  than  to  give  credit 
for  good.  Certain  savings  banks  throughout  the  country  have  failed  lately,  and 
some  of  them  found  their  misery  in  dishonest  officials.  The  manner  in  which 
these  failures  have  been  referred  to  by  the  press  generally  has  had  the  effect  to 
cast  suspicion  upon  all  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  to  make  the  times,  if  any- 
thing, harder  than  ever.  To  enable  our  friends  to  see  that  everything  is  not 
wrong  in  this  line,  we  reproduce,  with  pleasure,  the  above  from  the  Nlw  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.     The  picture  is  not  confined  to  New  York. 

Of  course,  when  a  man  wishes  to  lodge  his  money  in  the  custody  of  a  savings 
or  any  other  bank,  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  standing  of  the  people 
who  have  charge  of  its  management,  and  not  "go  it  blind,"  taking  anyhow  the 
one  that  offers  the  highest  rate  of  interest.  We  are  persuaded  that  not  a  few 
have  taken  this  latter  course,  and  are  now  paying  for  their  wisdom. 

We  will  close  this  note  by  the  following,  which  went  the  rounds  in  the  hard 
times  consequent  upon  the  panic  of  1857,  trusting  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand 
when  Confidence  will  become  our  guest  again,  and  all  men  smile  : 

The  day  was  dark,  the  markets  dull, 
The  'Change  was  thin,  gazettes  were  full, 

And  half  the  town  was  breaking; 
The  countersign  of  Cash  was  "Stop," 
Bankers  and  bankrupts  shut  up  shop. 

And  honest  hearts  were  aching. 

When  near  the  'Change  my  fancy  spied 

A  faded  form  with  hasty  stride,  ' 

Beneath  grief's  burden  stooping. 
Pier  name  was  Credit,  and  she  said, 
Her  father.  Trade,  was  lately  dead. 

Her  mother,  Commerce,  drooping. 

The  smile  that  she  was  wont  to  wear 
Was  withered  by  the  hand  of  Care, 

Her  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre  ;        ' 
Her  character  was  gone,  she  said. 
For  basely  she  had  been  betrayed, 

And  nolDody  would  trust  her. 

That  honest  Industry  had  tried 

To  gain  fair  Credit  for  his  bride, 

And  found  the  lady  willing. 
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But,  ah  !   a  fortune  hunter  came — 
And  Speculation  was  his  name — 
A  rake  not  worth  a  shilling. 

The  villain  was  on  mischief  bent, 

He  gained  both  dad  and  mam's  consent, 

And  then  poor  Credit  smarted ; 
He  filched  her  fortune  and  her  fame, 
He  fixed  a  blot  upon  her  uame. 

And  left  her  broken-hearted. 

While  thus  poor  Credit  seemed  to  sigh, 
Her  cousin,  Confidence,  came  by 

(Methinks  he  must  be  clever); 
For  when  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 
She  checked  the  sigh,  she  dried  the  tear, 

And  smiled  as  sweet  as  ever. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

In  your  editorial  note  to  article  on  "Commercial  Fertilizers,"  in 
May  number,  you  say,  "Like  "most  other  things  in  this  world,  the 
matter  of  the  commercial  valuation  of  artificial  manures  appears 
to  have  two  very  distinct  sides,"  &c.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
analytic  chemist  is  unable  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  ammonia,  solu- 
ble phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  soda  in  artificial  manures?  or  do 
you  mean  that  the  market  value  of  these  ingredients  change  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ?  Again;  What  do  you  mean 
by  ^'commercial  vaZitaAw/i"  of  artificial  manures?  Do  you  mean  Avhat 
it  will  sell  for  in  the  market  ?  Please  reply  in  your  June  num- 
ber. I  observe  several  errors  in  the  printing  of  my  article — the 
result  of  my  bad  writing — one  only  important;  the  word  "common 
lime"  in  4th  line  from  bottom  of  page  249,  should  be  "common  sense." 

John  Washington. 

[Reply.— The  articles,  published  in  this  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Eij.zet, 
and  appearing  in  our  Stock  Department,  under  theliead  of  Analysis  of  Fertilizers, 
answer  fully  the  questions  propounded  by  Col.  Washington.] 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
A  MEMORANDUxM. 

1.  I  am  for  the  sowing  and  raising  of  more  orchard  grass. 

2.  For  raising  thoroughbred  Southdown  sheep  and  Alderney  and 
Devon  cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs. 

3.  I  do  not  thirst  for  a  political  life.  I  am  with  "Civis,"  in  his 
position  to  let  every  man  educate  his  children.  I  am  a  friend  to 
education.  I  am  opposed  to  any  man  who  wishes  to  tax  my  property 
to  educate  paupers,  who  ought  to  be  in  the  field  at  work  and  made  to 
work.  Let  bankrupts  assail  "Civis,"  but  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  land  are  with  him.  M.  L. 

Southampton  Co.,  Va. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

COMPARISON  OF  PROFITS  FROM  THE  USE  OF  HIGH- 
AND  LOW-GRADE  FERTILIZERS. 

In  my  former  article  it  was  shown  that  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
have  paid  annually  about  $700,000  in  excess  of  their  values  for 
commercial  manures;  that  their  dealing  in  the  same  has  heretofore 
been  a  lottery ;  that  the  act  of  Assembly  of  March,  1877,  gives  par- 
tial though  not  full  relief,  and  that  their  only  protection  is  in  the 
purchase  of  those  manures  that  are  analyzed  by  the  State  Chemist 
of  Virginia,  and  by  paying  for  them  no  more  than  their  value,  esti- 
mated upon  their  analyses  as  a  basis. 

I  now  propose  to  compare  the  relative  profits  to  the  farmer  from 
the  use  of  the  high-  and  low-grade  manures.  For  simplicity,  I  will 
use  an  illustration.  Suppose  Mr.  W..  to  reside  ten  miles  from  Gui- 
ney's  station  on  the  R.,  F.  &  P.  Railroad.  He  purchases  at  Rich- 
mond two  tons  of  manure.  For  No.  1  he  pays  $40,  for  No.  2  S20 
in  depot  at  Richmond.  Each,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  analyses,  is  worth 
the  price  paid,  and  each  increases  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  same 
ratio.  No.  1  increases  it  fifty  bushels ;  No.  2,  twenty-five  bushels. 
The  price  obtained  for  same  is  $1.20  per  bushel.  Product  of  No.  1 
will  be  $60;  of  No.  2,  $30.  Expenses— freight  on  each  $1.25, 
cartage  $2,  handling  $1.50,  aggregate  $-l:.25.  Add  price  of  manure. 
For  No.  1  we  have  $44.75;  for  No.  2,  $24.75.  Deduct  these  from 
gross  increase,  and  $60  less  $44.75  gives  $15.25  as  profits  en  No. 
1,  and  $30  less  $24.75  gives  $5.25  as  profits  on  No.  2.  Had  Mr. 
W.  purchased  two  tons  of  No.  2,  his  profits  on  both  would  be  $10.50 
against  $15.25.  This  is  only  one-half  the  expenses.  The  manu- 
facturer is  subjected  to  the  same.  He  pays  the  same  drayage  on 
each,  the  same  cost  for  passing  them  through  his  machinery,  the 
same  freights  on  their  ingredients  and  charges  for  handling.  As- 
sume these  to  aggregate  $4  per  ton,  and  we  have  only  $16  of 
the  value  of  the  manure  left.  Now  add  manufacturer's  profit  (a  cer- 
tainty) say  $5,  and  ive  have  $11  left  when  it  leaves  the  dealer's  hands. 
From  this  deduct  the  farmer's  expenses,  $4.25,  and  we  have  $6,75, 
from  which  the  farmer  is  to  get  a  profit  on  his  outlay  of  $20  after 
waiting  a  year  in  patience. 

This  is  only  an  approximation  designed  to  illustrate  a  principle 
which  practically  enters  into  all  successful  bu.siness  operations,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  so-called  cheap  manures  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
too  dear  to  be  used  successfully.  It  also  demonstrates  that  the 
higher  the  grade,  consistent  with  sufficient  body  or  bulk  to  retain  the 
volatile  ingredients,  the  cheaper.  Why  use  three  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  when  one  hundred  contains  the  same  amount  of  plant  food 
of  equal  value  and  condition  ? — the  difference  being  dirt  and  mois- 
ture. One  has  three  times  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  other. 
Hence,  farmers  near  the  oil  factories  can  use  to  advantage  the  refuse 
fish.  So  those  near  the  slaughter-houses  can  use  the  bones,  flesh  and 
blood.     But  these  crude  and  volatile  substances  will  not  bear  trans- 
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portation.  The  vultures  of  the  air  inhale  and  the  very  atmosphere 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  these 
manures — ammonia — and  when  they  reach  the  farmer  may  or  may 
not  be  of  value. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  maintaining  that  all  manures 
in  the  market  should  be  of  high-grade  in  all  the  elements  of  a  good 
manure.  I  do  mean  emphatically  to  say  that  all  "complete  manures" 
should  bo  of  high-grade;  and  by  "complete  manures"  I  mean  to 
embrace  all,  except  the  phosphates  usually  sold  as  "dissolved  bones 
or  phosphates,"  and  by  these  to  embrace  two  classes  only — animal 
bone  pure,  or  animal  bone  subjected  to  sulphuric  acid,  or  mineral 
phosphates  pure,  or  mineral  phosphates  subjected  to  sulphuric  acid. 
The  former  may  have  some  ammonia  obtained  from  the  matter  ad- 
hering to  the  bone.  The  latter  will  have  none.  The  chief  value  of 
both  depends  upon  their  per  cent,  of  soluble  or  available  phosphoric 
acids.  These  phosphates  should  be  sold  at  reduced  prices  and  ex- 
tensively used  by  farmers  for  composts.  Their  free  use  on  grain, 
particularly  wheat,  will,  I  think,  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  low  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  is  quite  sufficient,  and  that  even  four  per  cent,  is 
too  great,  and  wasted  in  an  over-growth  of  straw  or  stock.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  use  of  high-grade  manures  enures  to  the  advantage 
both  of  the  maker  and  the  farmer,  and  the  low-grades  should  be 
wholly  discarded,  as  the  railroads  and  dealers  get  about  all  they  are 
worth,  leaving  very  little  to  the  farmer.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  low-grade  manures  are  apt  to  strike  the  minds  of  the  credulous 
and  ignorant  with  the  idea  of  cheap,  and  opens  wide  the  door  to  im- 
position, if  not  to  fraud.  Who  ever  heard  of  "damaged  manures" 
being  offered  for  sale  in  Virginia  that  it  was  not  quickly  taken  up, 
with  its  addendum  of  water  and  dirt  notwithstanding?  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  low-grade  manures  for  transportation  are  made  either 
because  the  maker  is  too  ignorant  to  turn  out  a  better,  or  he  expects 
to  play  upon  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  his  fellowmen.  For 
one,  I  thmk  the  farmers  have  lost  as  much  as  they  can  bear. 

I  propose  hereafter  to  suggest  some  amendments  to  the  law  regu- 
lating the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Caroline  county,  Va.  John  Washington. 


In  England  a  laborer  was  fined  81  and  costs  for  having  in  his  posses- 
sion a  live  Colorado  beetle. It  is  estimated   that  five  million   cans 

of  tomatoes,  etc.,  grown   and   packed  in  Hartford  county,  Maryland, 

will  be  shipped  this  season. One  Kentucky  farmer  appropriates  the 

yearly  product  of  one  acre  of  his  farm  to  the  purchase  of  reading  matter 

for  himself  and  family. In  central  Georgia  the  annual  average  cost 

per  head  of  keeping  sheep  is  fifty-four  cents ;  average  cost  of  raising  a 
pound  of  wool,  six  cents. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

POULTRY  MANAGEMENT,  &c. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  give  you  my  experience  in 
poultry  raising : 

Three  years  ago  $250  worth  of  fine  fowls  fell  into  my  hands  which 
were  intended  for  the  table,  but  becoming  interested  in  them  I  de- 
termined to  keep  them,  and  from  such  a  beginning  sprang  my  pres- 
ent stock  of  fowls.  A  large  corn-crib,  built  over  an  icehouse,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  is  used  for  a  coop.  In 
one  side  nests  are  fastened  to  the  wall,  in  the  other  barrels  sawed  in 
half  and  filled  with  straw  are  put  on  the  floor  ;  and  I  find  these  nests 
preferred  by  the  hens.  Instead  of  hovels  for  the  little  chickens, 
barrels  are  used,  and  at  night  they  are  put  in  the  coops,  and  not  let 
out  until  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  this  way  the  dampness  is 
avoided,  and  the  chickens  kept  from  having  the  gapes. 

The  coop  is  cleaned  once  a  week,  and  whitewashed  two  or  three 
times  during  the  summer,  besides  being  smoked  with  tobacco  and 
sulphur  several  times.  In  the  morning,  corn  meal  dough  is  fed  to 
the  fowls,  and  at  other  times,  screenings.  Red  pepper  is  used  very 
freely,  and  sulphur  is  mixed  with  the  n^eal  frequently  in  warm 
weather.  I  never  set  a  hen  without  putting  sulphur  in  the  nest. 
The  amount  of  fresh  water  used  during  the  day  by  the  fowls  keeps 
them  healthy,  I  believe.  At  least  a  dozen  times  during  the  day  the 
hydrant  is  turned  for  them,  and  they  all  rush  at  the  gutter  for  carry- 
ing off  the  water,  and  drink  most  greedily. 

Brahmas  and  a  cross  between  the  Brahma  and  Houdan  I  find  the 
best  and  most  profitable  fowls  for  eggs;  and  the  Brahma,  crossed 
with  any  common  fowl,  for  table  purposes.  Game  hens  make  excel- 
lent mothers,  but  they  so  often  steal  their  nests  that  the  eggs  are 
lost,  at  least  that  has  been  my  experience.  My  advice  to  any  lady 
who  wishes  to  raise  fowls  would  be  to  have  a  coop  large  enough  for 
her  to  go  into  at  any  time  ;  have  it  kept  clean,  give  the  chickens  plenty 
of  food  and  fresh,  good  water,  and  keep  the  little  chicks  out  of  the 
wet  as  much  as  possible.  This  spring  not  one  of  my  young  chickens 
has  died.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  paper  a  cure  for  chicken 
cholera  by  a  Mr.  Joseph  Stout,  of  Maryland,  and  am  sure  it  is  ex- 
cellent, as  I  use  it  whenever  I  see  signs  of  disease  in  my  coop.  I 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers: 

"Boil  a  handful  of  white  oak  bark  in  a  quart  of  water  to  make  a 
strong  decoction  ;  put  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  in  two  quarts 
of  meal,  and  mix  the  meal  with  the  liquid  to  the  proper  consistence 
for  feeding,  and  give  to  the  fowls." 

My  fowls  have  a  good  range,  and  frequently  get  into  the  garden  ; 
they  enjoy  themselves  very  much  while  there,  and  destroy  many  in- 
sects, but  I  do  not  believe  they  injure  the  garden.  My  fowls  receive 
constant  care  and  attention,  but  do  not  take  my  time  from  other  and 
more  important  things.  Lilla  Pendleton. 

Lcxin<iton,  Va. 

[Our  readers  will  remember  that  our  fair  correspondent  received  a  $25  pre- 
mium from  the  State  Agricultural  Society  on  her  Management  of  Poultry. — Ed.] 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
PLOW  TRIAL  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Spewmarrow  Agricultural  Club,  in  March, 
the  subject  of  '•Plows  and  Plowing"  was  discussed  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  and  the  discussion  •licited  some  very  practical  and  in- 
structive remarks  from  several  of  the  most  experienced  members. 
But  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  turning  plows  were  best  for  general  work  on  our  farms,  a  prop- 
osition was  made  and  adopted,  to  have  a  practical  test,  by  actual 
trial,  and  to  request  manufacturers  to  bring  their  turning  plows  and 
cultivators  for  trial. 

The  Goodwyn  and  Montpelier  Clubs,  also  of  this  county,  were  in- 
vited to  join  with  us  in  the  trial,  and  heartily  accepted  the  invitation. 
A  committee  of  three  from  each  Club  was  appointed  to  make  the 
arrangements,  correspond  with  manufacturers,  select  judges,  kc. 

The  trial  came  off  on  the  1st  of  May.  near  Williamsboro.  a  small 
village  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  E.  Haith- 
cock.  in  the  presence  of  the  three  clubs  and  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  farmers  from  Granville  and  Warren  counties,  N.  C  ,  and  Meck- 
lenburg, Va.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  short  notice  and  busy  time, 
there  would  have  been  a  much  larger  attendance  of  farmers  to  wit- 
ness this  interesting  trial  of  plows. 

Plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  coulters,  &c  ,  were  present  from  the 
following  manufacturers : 

J.  tk:  J.  L.  HoBGOOD,  Oxford,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Willis  Lewis,         •'  " 

W.  B.  Du-XN,  Forestvire  N.  C. 
Stoval  &  Morgan,  Williamsboro',  N.  C. 
B.  S.  Karxet,  Franklinton.  N.  C. 
P.  H.  Starke,  Richmond,  Va. 
Watt  &  Call.  ''         " 

Tappey  &  Steel,  Petersburg,  Ya. 

The  trial  conamen^ed  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinued, with  a  short  intermission  foi"  dinner,  until  4  o'clock,  or  later, 
in  the  evening.  During  the  intermission.  Mr.  Watt,  who  was  present 
and  worked  indefatigably  all  day.  "for  the  good  of  the  farmers,"  as 
he  said,  "and  for  some  good  to  himself  too,  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  talk  on  farming  matters  in  general — urging  the  im- 
portance of  deep  plowing,  thorough  caliivation,  diversity  of  crops, 
good  stock  of  all  kinds,  the  proper  gearing  of  teams,  and  of  kindness 
and  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  our  horses  and  mules.  Many  farm- 
ers left  the  grounds  that  evenirg  with  more  enlarged  views  about 
many  things  connected  with  their  vocation  than  they  had  brought 
with  them  in  the  morning. 

The  judges  (two  from  each  Club),  wee  practical  farmers — most  of 
o 
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them   practical  plowmen.     After  a  very  thorough   test,  the  judges 
taking  hold  of  the  plows  themselves,  the  following  award  was  given: 

The  Watt  single  turning  plows,  the  best. 
"     Stoval  &  Morgan  turning  plows,  second  best. 
"     Watt  double  "  "     the  best. 

"     Stoval  &  Morgan  turning  plows,  second  best. 

The  Stoval  &  Morgan's  jumping  coulter,  with  attachments,  and 
Dr.  Lewis'  combined  cultivator  and  harrow,  were  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Watt  exhibited  his  one-horse  and  two-horse  smoothing  har- 
rows, which  worked  beautifully,  reducing  in  a  short  time  the  clod- 
diest  surface  to  great  fineness  and  smoothness — among  the  most  val- 
uable and  useful  implements  exhibited,  especially  for  preparing  for 
and  seeding  grass  and  clover  seed. 

We  have  now  in  our  county  three  Agricultural  Clubs,  the  Spew- 
marrow,  the  Goodwyn  and  the  Montpelier,  dove-tailing  into  and 
working  with  each  other;  and  there  is  a  move  for  the  organization  of 
the  fourth,  which,  if  successful,  will  give  us  a  very  valuable  auxiliary. 
Tjie  success  of  our  "pIoAv  trial,"  and  a  feeling  of  power  arising  from 
combined  action  i.i  our  Clubs,  is  begetting  a  desire  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  members  to  do  more  for  the  good  of  the  farming  interest 
of  this  section.  There  is  some  talk  of  organizing  for  an  annual 
county  fair,  after  the  manner  of  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
English  and  Continental  Fairs — not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pleas- 
ure, exhibition  and  premiums,  but  more  especially  for  the  exchange, 
barter  and  sale  of  stock  and  agricultural  products  of  all  kinds. 

Will  you  not,  Mr.  Editor,  give  us  a  few  inklings  on  this  subject 
in  your  valuable  paper?  N.  \.   W. 

BrooJdand,  K.  C. 

(For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.) 

"BILLION  OF  SECOND." 
In  your  February  number  oi  Planter  and  Farmer  is  apiece  taken 
from  the  London  Times,  written  by  Henry  Bessemer,  on  the  "signi- 
ficance of  a  billion.  '  He  says:  "As  a  measure  of  time,  I  would 
take  one  second  as  the  unit,  and  carry  myself  in  thought  through 
the  lapse  of  ages  back  to  the  first  day  of  the  year  1  of  our 
era,  remembering  that  in  all  those  years  we  have  365  days,  and  in 
every  day  just  8*5,400  seconds  of  time.  Hence,  in  returning  in 
thought  back  again  to  this  year  of  grace,  1878,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  a  billion  of  seconds  had  long  since  elapsed ;  but  this  is  not  so. 
We  have  not  even  passed  one  sixteenth  of  that  number  in  all  tl.esj 
long  eventful  years,  for  it  takes  just  o1,<j87  years,  17  days,  22  hours, 
45  minutes  and  5  seconds  to  constitute  a  billion  of  seconds  of  time." 
Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  B.  is  much  mistaken,  for  it  only  takes  31 
years,  259  days,  1  hour,  46  minutes  and  40  seconds  to  constitute  a 
billion  of  seconds  of  time. 

From  a  Lady  "wno  reads  the  Planter. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

REPORT  ON  THE  FARM  OF  CHANNING  ROBINSON,  ESQ. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  farm  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Robinson  beg  to  say  that  they  have  done  so,  and  make  the  fol- 
lowing report :  Eslicol,  the  farm  of  our  respected  secretary,  Mr. 
Channing  M.  Robinson,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Grove  ave- 
nue, about  one  mile  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Richmond,  and  was 
formerly  the  estate  of  Mr.  iVnthony  Robinson,  the  father  of  the 
present  owner. 

Tbis  farm  is  naturally  of  a  good  soil — of  various  composition, 
mostly  a  rich  chocolate  loam,  on  a  clay  subsoil.  The  different  as- 
pects and  lay  of  the  land  are  well  adapted  to  natural  or  artificial 
drainage  and  easy  cultivation.  The  dwelling — large,  solid  and  com- 
mo  lious — is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  grove  of  original  forest 
oaks,  sufficiently  remote  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  avenue,  and 
yet  not  too  secluded,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city  and  surround- 
ing country. 

Mr  Robinson  cultivates  about  seventy-five  acres  ;  forty-eight  are 
in  high  cultivation,  and  the  balance  is  being  gradually  improved. 
The  present  growing  crops  are  Avheat,  winter  oats,  clover  and  rye; 
merely  a  little  of  the  latter,  for  the  name  of  the  thing. 

The  wheat,  of  which  there  are  twenty-eight  acres,  is  looking  very 
fine,  vigorous  in  growth  and  of  good  color.  There  were  no  indica- 
tions of  the  Hessian  fly  being  at  its  destructive  work  or  having  done 
any  injury. 

Your  committee  observed  that  the  wheat  has  been  sown  in  different 
lots  and  after  different  crops — potatoes,  clover  and  corn.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  that  succeeding  clover  and  potatoes  is  much  more  for- 
ward and  vigorous  than  that  after  corn;  a  liberal  top-dressing  of 
barn-yard  manure,  which  has  been  given,  will,  however,  in  a  short 
time,  bring  all  even.  At  the  very  pleasant  meeting  of  our  Club 
lately  held  on  this  farm,  it  will  be  recollected  that  casual  mention 
was  made  of  the  rough  appearance  of  the  ground  after  corn.  Mr. 
Robinson  thought  at  that  time  to  remedy  it  by  rolling.  He,  however, 
has  done  better  by  breaking  up  the  roots  and  clods  Avith  the  hoe,  and 
gathered  and  carted  the  roots  and  loose  stalks  to  the  barn-yard.  We 
think'  the  wnrk  could  have  been  done  as  effectually  and  more  cheaply 
with  the  harrow;  but  our  friend  is  afraid  of  the  harrow,  and  likes  not 
the  i.iea  of  pulling  up  even  a  little  of  what  he  has  planted  with  so 
much  care;  at  any  rate,  his  prospect  of  reaping  a  large  jield  is  good. 
The  V  iriety  are  Fultz,  Bouton,  and  a  small  quantity  of  "Arnold's 
Gold  Medal,"  obtained  from  the  Departmentof  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ingron.  The  latter  is  looking  well,  though  not  so  vigorous  as  the 
other  varieties. 

There  are  thirty-three  acres  of  winter  oats  and  eight  acres  of 
spring  oats.  The  oats  are  looking  better  than  we  have  ever  seen 
them  before  on  the  same  land. 
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Clover  is  looking  well,  and  in  its  grovrth  gives  evidence  of  our  late 
mild  winter  and  early  spring. 

Mr.  Robinson  does  not  keep  a  large  amount  of  stock — only  cows 
enough  to  supply  his  family  with  milk  and  butter,  and  the  usual 
farm  and  carriage  teams.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  and  facility  of 
procuring  manure,  enables  him  to  sell  and  convert  into  money  nearly 
all  the  crops  raised,  even  to  the  straw,  and  we  find  he  is  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  net  result.  We  found  the  pigs  all  penned,  looking 
well  and  contented  with  their  lot.  We  are  sorry  to  find  puch  a 
prominent  member  of  our  Club  is  not  in  favor  of  thoroughbreds, 
but  cultivates  a  mixture  of  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Poland-China. 
We  think  he  ought  to  be  called  to  explain  to  the  Club  why  he  culti- 
vates such  an  '■'omnium  gatherum^ 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  make  any  mention  of  that  part  of  the 
farm  Bostly  connected  with  home  comfort — the  garden.  Mr.  Robin- 
eon  had  not  forgotten  it.  as  it  was  already  cultivated  and  supplied 
with  the  usual  seeds.  The  name  of  this  farm,  "Eshcol,"  or  land  of 
the  grape,  led  us  to  look  for  the  vineyard,  which  we  found  repre- 
sented by  two  luxuriant  arbors — one  of  the  Scuppernong  and  the 
other  of  the  Missouri.  Mr.  Robinson  informed  us  that  he  bad  gath- 
ered from  the  latter  in  one  season  twenty-five  bushels  of  grapes, 
and  that  it  was  a  good  wine  grape. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.   G.   Beattie, 
T.  S.  Michaels. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

DOE.S  WHEAT  TUR^^  TO  CHESS? 

I  see  a  good  deal  said  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer  about  whea* 
turning  to  cheat.  It  is  a  matter  about  which  men  have  differed  since 
my  earliest  recollection,  and  about  which  they  may  differ  for  years 
to  come,  unless  some  one  takes  the  trouble  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  I  will  not  undertake  the  task  myself,  but  am  willing  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  towards  it.  I  have  been  observing  the  growth  of 
wheat  and  cheat  for  twenty-five  years,  and  never  yet  have  seen  any 
convincing  proof  that  wheat  will  turn  to  cheat  I  know  that  the 
cheat  grain  will  germinate  &nd  produce  cheat;  and  have  further  no- 
ticed that  if  I  sow  clean  wheat,  I  reap  clean  wheat;  if  I  sow  cheat, 
1  reap  cheat,  and  if  I  sow  cockle,  I  reap  cockle.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  things  producing  "after  their  kind."  They  may  be  im- 
proved or  degenerated  by  good  or  bad  culture.  John  0.  Harris 
(April  number)  seems  to  think  the  wheat  germinating  on  top  of  the 
ground  causes  it  to  turn  to  cheat  and  cockle.  If  that  were  the  cause, 
there  would  be  but  little  if  any  wheat  clear  of  cheat  and  cockle.  I 
never  have  yet  seen  a  crop  of  wheat  put  in  that  there  was  not  some 
left  uncovered ;  and,  according  to  his  rule,  if  three  grains  were  to 
grow  without  being  covered,  one  of  them  would  produce  wheat,  one 
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cheat  aud  the  other  cockle.  'Tis  a  bad  rule  that  will  not  work  both 
ways.  Perhaps  if  John  0.  Harris  will  plant  some  of  his  cheat  and 
cockle  the  j'i'op'er  depth,  they  will  turn  back  to  wheat.  I  put  in  my 
wheat  last  Fall  with  the  drill — part  of  it  on  wheat  stubble.  The 
stubble  and  rag-weed  would  catch  on  the  points  of  the  drill  hoes  and 
drag,  leaving  a  great  deal  of  the  wheat  uncovered.  It  rained  soon 
after,  and  the  wbeat  all  came  up — that  which  was  not  and  that  which 
was  covered — but  as  yet  none  of  it  has  turned  to  cockle;  don't  think 
any  of  it  has  turned  to  cheat. 

Why  is  it  that  timothy  meadows  are  sometimes  so  taken  b}  cheat, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  cheat  will  disappear  and  the  timothy  take  its 
place?  Can  any  one  tell  what  the  rag  weed  comes  from  that  always 
follows  the  wheat  crop?  What  produces  the  various  kinds  of  weeds 
that  spring  up  after  the  land  is  cleared,  where,  before,  there  never 
was  one  seen?  What  produces  the  blue  grass  and  white  clover  that 
grow  so  finely  in  some  portions  of  our  State  after  the  timber  and 
brush  are  removed?  Do  they  come  from  their  own  seed,  or  does 
something  turn  to  them?     Will  smutty   seed  produce  smutty  wheat? 

Wifthe  eounty,  Va.  T.  M.  Ga>."Xaway. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

FODDER  PULLING. 

Having  read  Mr.  S.  ^L  Shepherds  experience  in  pulling  fodder  in 
187-1:  and  1876,  I  am  led  to  relate  the  experiment  of  W.  B.  Carney. 
I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  S.  was  so  near  correct,  that  I 
have  continued  to  strip  my  fodder.  I  was  at  W.  B.  Carney's,  in 
Norfolk  county,  Virginia,  the  -8ih  of  last  Jai.uary.  He  invited  me 
to  see  some  corn  measured.  I  found  three  flour  barrels  filled  with 
corn  unshelled.  One  contained  corn  cut  at  the  ground  and  shocked 
at  the  time  to  pull  fodder;  another  was  marked  fodder  left  on.  not 
cut  and  shocked  until  perfectly  dry;  the  other  was  marked  fodder 
pulled.  I  assisted  in  measuring,  moving  a  straight-edge  very  slowly 
across  the  half-bushel,  so  as  to  leave  it  perfectly  level  The  first 
barrel,  after  being  shelled,  weighed  110  poutids  and  measured  2 
bushels,  li  quarts;  thp  second,  109  pounds,  2  bushels,  1§  quarts; 
the  third,  110  pounds.  2  bushels,  1  quart.  The  tops  were  all  cut  at 
the  regular  time  to  pull  fodder  through  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
man  performing  the  work.  The  difference  is  so  small.  I  still  expect 
to  continue  to  follow  Mr.  S's  plan.  It  is  claimed  by  fjirmers  near 
Great  Bridge  and  Norfolk  county,  that  their  corn  will  shell  six 
bushels  to  the  barrel.  The  seed  of  this'corn  was  obtained  by  Carney 
from  that  place.     His  crop  was  late,  being  raised  between  trucks. 

Isle  of  Wight  counti/,  Va.  W.  S.  Gri.mes. 


The  most  successful  farmer  is  not  the  one  that  gets  most  money, 
but  the  one  that  gets  the  most  good  from  everything. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PLASTER-ESPECIALLY  THAT  OF  BEVERLEY  i-  SOXS. 

Three  years  ago  I  bought  from  Messrs.  Beverley  &  Sons  five  tons 
of  their  ground  plaster.  I  sowed  in  wheat,  on  corn  land,  which 
had  been  cultivated  very  hard,  and  1  was  anxious  to  get  it  to 
grass.  I  sowed  my  grass  seed  and  plaster  together  on  the  wheat 
in  April;  a  very  intensely  dry  Spring  and  Summer  followed,  and 
I  saw  no  action  from  the  plaster.  The  wheat  was  the  mo.-^t  per- 
fect failure  I  ever  had,  and  I  saw  no  appearance  of  any  kind  of 
grass,  though  I  would  get  down  on  my  knees  with  spectacles  on  to 
see  if  there  was  any.  What  little  wheat  was  on  the  field  I  made  the 
cradlers  go  over  and  cut  the  best  of  it  down  and  rake  it  up  with  a 
horse-rake,  and  in  that  way  I  got  about  one  bushel  per  acre.  I  then 
turned  my  stock  on  it — hogs  and  all  The  12oth  of  July  came  the 
first  shower  of  rain  of  the  Summer,  which  sprouted  what  little  wheat 
was  left  and  gave  action  to  the  plaster,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the 
field  be^an  to  look  a  little  green;  stock  remaining  on  it  to  1st  No- 
vember.  I  then  turned  off  and  let  it  run,  and  the  next  bummer  I 
harvested  fifteen  bushels  wheat  per  acre  on  all  except  some  out-land 
in  the  field  that  was  Winter  killed,  and  I  did  not  cut  over.  This 
was  entirely  attributable  to  the  good  plaster,  as  I  had  a  field  alongside 
and  nothing  but  a  plant  fence  dividing,  which  was  in  better  condi- 
tion and  alike  in  treatment,  except  the  plaster,  and  there  w:is  not  a 
handful  of  wheat  on  it  and  little  or  no  grass.  To  mv  greater  as- 
tonishment,  I  had  a  splendid  set  ef  grass,  and  now  it  is  the  best  set 
field  on  my  farm.  The  Fall  of  187ii  I  used  a  fertilizer  on  my  ^\heat, 
except  on  two  bushels  sowing.  On  that  I  sowed  Beverley's  plaster 
broadcast  late  in  February.  That  made  me  sixteen  bushels  to  one; 
th:it  sowed  right  beside  it,  on  rather  better  ground,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pound  fertilizer.  "Buseys,"  made  fourteen  to  one — 
ctrtainly  attributable  to  this  excellent  plaster.  Wm.  Moss. 


The  Fish  Commission  appointed  to  decide  the  matter  of  dispute  between 
the  Y.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  gave  their  decision,  awarding  Great  Britain 

So,.500,000. What  more  appropriate  present  to  a  farmer  friend,  or 

lor  a  farmer's  son  or  daughter  to  their  father,  than  the  Planter. In 

writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Planter  and  Farmer. Missis- 
sippi takes  the  lead  among  the  cotton-growing  States. Kentucky 

grows  more  than  half  the  hemp  crop  of  our  country. The  last  po- 
tato crop  throughout  Great  Britain  was  unusually  light- There  are 

about  seventy  thousand  orange  trees  in  bearing  in  Louisiana,  yielding 
over  thirty    million   oranges  annually,  which  are  worth   on   the  trees 

about  8100,000. There  are  some  things  it  never  pays  to  doctor. 

If  you  have  a  sick  fruit  tree  of  any  kind  dig  it  up  at  once,  and  in  so 
doing  dig  a  big  hole  ready  for  a  thrifty  tree  next  Spring. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M    G.   ElLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL  COLLEGE,   BlACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  JEE.SEY  CATTLE. 

Among  the  butter  breeds,  the  Jerseys  stand  first.     Of  this  there  can 
be  no  question  or  doubt.     The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  is  very  satisfac- 
tory when  we  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  cow  and  the  quan- 
tity of  food  consumed ;  and  the  quality  of  this  milk  for  butter  purposes,  is 
certainly  unsurpa.ssed.     We  shall  not  stop  to  go  into  the  history  of  these 
purelv  phenomenal  Jerseys  which  have  occasionally  produced  extraor- 
dinary quantities  both  of  milk  and  butter.     Such  cows  .-xre  to  be  found 
among  all  the  breeds,  and  even  also  among  the  mongrels  and  the  scrubs. 
The  lair  aveiage  Jersey  cow  yields,  according  to  our  information,  rather 
less  than  three  gallons  of  milk  daily,  when  fresh,  which  quantity  of  milk 
produces  about  one  pound  of  butter.    Certainly  we  have  known  many 
Jerseys  which  greatly  surpassed  this  yield,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time 
known  many  othei-s  that  fell  greatly  below  it.    We  think  that  500  gallons 
of  milk  and  200  pounds  of  butter  in  the  year  is  about  the  yield  of  a  good 
Jersey  ;  and  we  think  further,  that  this  implies  good  feed  and  management, 
and  that  even  then  more  cows  will  fall  below  this  standard  than  will  sur- 
pass Id.    As  to  the  quality  of  the  butter,  it  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
cow  and  fetches  a  higher  price  on  the  markets.  The  skim  milk  is  blue  and 
rather  poor  in  quality,  and  is  not  desirable  either  for  family  use  or  for  feed- 
ino-  purposes.    For  grading  purposes  it  is  ascertained  that  the  Jersey  bulls 
are  very  prepotent  in  their  crosses  and  that  the  peculiar  milkine  qualities 
are  often  as   strongly  developed  in  the  half-bred  cows  as  in  the  pure 
Jerseys,  the  quantity   of  milk  being  very   often  greater  in   the  grades 
than  "in  the  purely-bred  cow,  while  its  quality  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
for  the  production  of  the  first  quality  of  butter.     In  starting  a  butter 
dairv,  we  thiuk  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  possible  plan  would 
be  to  begin  with  selected  native  cows  and  a  carefully  selected  Jersey 
bull,  saving  the  heifer  calves  and  gradually  substituting  the  be^t  of  them 
for  the  old  cows.     The  cows  selected  for  this  cross  should  be  rather  above 
the  medium  but  not  of  the  largest  size.     They  should  yield  more  than  an 
average  quantity  of  milk,  and  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  propor- 
tionate yield  and  quality  of  butter  are  satisfactory  ;  color  and  shape 
will  bij  matters  of  perfect  indifference  as  to  yield  perhaps,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  having  the  cows  uniform  in  style  and  appearance 
as  well  as  in  yield.     The  bull  should  be  purely  bred,  of  good  size  and 
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masculine  appearance;  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  his  dam  and  grand 
dam  have  \reen  great  performers  at  the  pail,  that  will  be  a  great  point 
gained.  If  he  proves  successful  in  the  first  cross,  breed  him  to  his  own 
daughters  without  any  hesitation  whatever.  No  evil  and  niucli  good 
will  result  from  this  step;  and  if  no  evil  is  observed,  he  may  be  used  for 
a  third  cross  in  the  same  manner.  After  that  it  will  be  better  to  change 
the  bull.  If  the  new  bull  fails  in  the  first  cross,  get  rid  of  him  and  weed 
out  his  get  from  the  herd.  If  he 'proves  successful,  hold  on  to  him  as 
long  as  possible.  After  you  have  five  purebred  crosses,  you  may  send 
your  best  butter  cow  to  the  best  pure  Jersey  bull  you  can  find  until  vou 
get  a  bull-calf,  and  thereafter  continue  this  plan  of  renewing  the  ball.  This 
plan  will  produce  a  dairy  of  butter  cows  of  first-class  excellence,  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  otherwise  obtained.  The  following  are  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  the  Jersey  cow  :  The  head  is  of  medium  size,  but  rather  long  ; 
the  muzzle  fine,  the  eye  bright,  prominent,  mild  and  beautiful ;  the  horn 
small,  neat,  crooked  and  of  fine  texture,  and  tough,  waxy  appearance ;  the 
ear  thin  and  fine,  of  a  bright  rich  orange  color  within  ;  the  neck  rather  long 
and  slim  ;  high  and  thin  in  the  shoulders  and  crops,  slim  in  the  fore-ribs, 
with  a  big,  drooping  belly  ;  the  chine  thin  and  high,  though  the  animal  is 
apt  to  be  rather  sway-backed  and  to  rise  from  the  coupling  of  the  hips  and 
loins  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail ;  the  hips  are  narrow  and  the  twist  cut 
up  high  towards  the  chine ;  the  thighs  being  flat,  thin  and  flabby  in 
appearance ;  the  legs  below  the  knee  joints  are  neat,  fine  and  small  ;  the 
hoof  black,  hard  and  neat,  and  finally,  the  whole  appearance  is  deer-like 
and  not  uapleasing,  though  when  examined,  point  by  point,  the  beast 
seems  to  be  as  ill  made  and  ugly  as  possibly  can  be  the  case.  Accurate 
experiments  in  the  matter  of  the  relations  of  quantity  and  kind  of  food 
to  product  in  the  dairy  are  greatly  wanting.  If  we  could  have  a  national 
Experiment  Station  they  might  undertake  a  series  of  such  investigations 
with  the  best  prospects  of  success,  and  the  good  accomplished  would  be 
vastly  in  excess  of  anything  possible  on  the  present  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  Jerseys  as  food  consumers,  therefore,  but  there  is  a  general  impression 
that  they  are  large  feeders  in  proportion  to  the  results  in  marketable 
products.  Our  own  conclusion  is,  that  they  are  large  feeders  and  that 
there  is  a  large  share  of  the  food  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  waste 
products  of  the  system.  Much  of  it  is,  however,  doubtless  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  milk.  It  is  not  merely  the  well 
known  and  remarkably  handsome  color  of  Jersey  butter  that  gives  to  it 
its  pre  eminence  in  the  markets,  but  it  is  as  far  superior  to  the  common 
kinds  in  flavor  and  nutritious  qualities  as  in  color.  One  objection  urged 
against  the  Jerseys  is,  that  the  bulls  are  apt  to  be  savage  and  unruly, 
and  we  are  afraid  this  objection  is,  to  some  extent,  well  founded  ;  yet, 
strange  to  tell,  the  cows  are  as  docile  and  gentle  as  those  of  any  known 
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breed.  Our  experience  is,  that  bulls  of  any  breed  are  somewhat  uucei'- 
tain  and  dangerous,  and  should  always  be  approached  and  handled  with 
some  degree  of  caution.  A  ring  should  always  be  put  in  their  noses  at 
one  year  old,  and  it  is  safest  to  lead  them  by  a  staff  and  not  by  a  chain 
or  strap.  It  is  best  not  to  allow  them  to  run  at  large  where  they  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  murderous  assaults.  Bulls  and  stallions 
ai'e  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  necessary  evils.  With  proper  man- 
agement, we  doubt  if  Jersey  bulls  are  more  dangerous  or  troublesome 
than  those  of  other  breeds. 


[For  the  Southern  PlaiUer  and  Fanner.] 

,   Hays,  April  17,  1878. 

Dear  Ellzey, — I  have  had  many  hors?s  and  mules  opened  after 
death,  most  of  \vhom  were  treated  for  botts,  and  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
case  where  they  had  done  injury.  A  majority  of  the  cases  died  from 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  caused  by  the  drastic  and  ridiculous  reme- 
dies administered.  I  have  known  the  entrails  of  a  chicken  forced  down 
the  throat  of  a  valuable  animal  as  a  remedy.  Upon  another  occasion, 
a  portion  of  the  horse's  mane  and  tail  chopped  up,  and  administered  in 
urine.  This  to  an  animal  owned  by  a  professor  of  chemistry,  by  the 
way. 

A  horse  has  colic,  which  is  at  once  pronounced  a  case  of  botts,  and 
the  remedies  used  kill  the  horse.  In  one  post-mortem,  which  all  the  ex- 
perts pronounced  botts  before  the  death  of  the  animal,  we  found  that  the 
horse  died  from  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  botts  is  incapable  of  pene- 
trating the  stomach,  as  much  so  as  a  fishing  worm  is  of  going  through  a 
granite  wall.  But  granting  that  he  has  the  faculty  of  so  doing,  the 
stomach  being  punctuied,  the  case  would  be  hopeless  iu  nine  cases  in 
ten. 

If  the  botts  had  the  power  of  eating  a  hole  in  the  horse's  stomach, 
the  animal  would  have  disappeared  from  this  part  ot  the  world  long  ago. 
To  those  of  your  readers  w'jo  believe  in  the  fatal  effects  of  botts,  I  will 
give  a  prescription,  which  a  veterinary  surgeon  told  me  he  had  never 
known  to  fail  in  removing  them  from  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  It  is 
simply  three  or  four  Irish  potatoes,  chopped  up  raw,  and  given  in  mixed 
feed,  three  times  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days.  Of  course  quick  work 
should  be  avoided  while  the  horse  is  on  this  diet;  but  as  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  anyone  may  avoid  the  botts  by  passing  a  greased  rag 
over  the  eggs  of  the  bott  fly,  which  she  attaches  to  the  hair  of  the  legs 
and  other  portions.  Truly  your  friend, 

Wm.  N.  Berkeley. 

Note  by  Editor. — It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how  much  willful  igno- 
rance prevails  on  the  subject  of  this  parasite  of  the  horse,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  great  number  of  valuable  animals  have  been  destroyed  by 
absurd  attempts  to  destroy  these  worms.  The  vitality  of  the  bott  is 
simply  marvelous.  It  can  resist  the  action  of  concentrated  acids  and 
alkalies,  which  would  kill  the  horse  outright.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  remove  it  from  the  stomach  by  any  ordinary  and  safe  medicine.  We 
think  it  likely  that  coal  oil  would  effectually  destroy  them,  and  not  in- 
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jure  the  horse.  The  &y  which  deposits  the  esrg,  which  produces  the  bott, 
is  wellkuowii  to  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  horsct.  When 
the  horse  licks  itself,  the  egg  is  instantly  hatched  by  the  v.ramth  and 
moisture  of  the  tongue,  and  the  little  worm  extracted,  often  leaving  the 
shell  of  the  egg  still  adhering  to  the  hair.  Growing  from  the  head  of 
this  worm  are  two  stout  little  hooks,  by  means  of  whii;h  it  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  mucous  membrane  of  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Once  attached,  it  remains  in  place  until  considerable  development  takes 
place,  and  in  the  Spring  or  early  Summer,  lets  go  its  hold,  passes  out 
with  the  dung,  enters  the  ground,  forms  a  chrysalis,  and  soon  thereafter 
emerges  again  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  tiy.  In  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  larger  number  of  botts  attach  themselves  to  the  left  half  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  covered  wiih  a  highly  insensible  cuticular  mem- 
brane, and  remain  there  utterly  harmless,  until  one  at  a  time  they  ck- 
tach  themselves  and  pass  out  with  the  dung  as  above  mentioned.  They 
may,  however,  during  their  passage  out,  re  attach  themselves  to  the 
bowel  at  various  points,  and  are  often  found  adhering  to  the  skin  exter- 
nally beneath  the  tail.  Sometimes  they  are  attached  to  the  throat  pri- 
marily, and  produce  a  chronic  discharge  from  the  nose;  sometimes  they 
may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  mucous  membrane  far  back  in  the  throat, 
whence  they  may  be  removed  by  the  hand  or  with  forceps.  From  this 
point  to  the  arms  they  may  be  found  singly  or  in  patches,  hitched  on  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes  they  accumulate  at  certain  points 
in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  complete  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  It  is 
clear  that  obstruction  of  the  bowel  from  this  cause  is  bound  to  prove 
fatal  as  in  other  cases.  There  is  absoluteh'  no  means  of  making  such  a 
diagnosis  except  by  a  post  mortem  examination.  We  once  saw  a  case  of 
this  kind.  The  horse  in  this  case  could  not  swallow  food  or  drink  ;  every- 
thing returned  through  the  nostril.  When  opened,  a  great  mass  of  botts 
were  found  adhering  to  the  gullet  just  where  it  joined  the  stomach. 
These  worms  had  probably  been  originally  attached  at  intervals  along 
the  oesophagus  from  the  throat  downwards,  and  had,  after  letting  go 
their  hold  for  the  purpose  of  passing  out  to  assume  the  chrysalis  form, 
re-attached  themselves  at  this  point.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  that  botts  not  producing  obstruction  may,  nevertheless, 
produce  irritation  when  accumulated  at  the  sensitive  points  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  which  may  result  in  colic  or  inflammation,  but  such 
cases  are  certainly  very  rare,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  during  life 
from  ordinary  colic  or  inflammation.  To  treat  any  case  of  colic  or  in- 
flammation with  harsh  medicines,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  botts, 
nearly  always  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  horse,  without  disturbing 
the  botts.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  bott  can  penetrate  the  gut.  In 
cases  where  this  is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  the  stomach  has  been  rup- 
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tured  by  distension  or  attacked  by  the  gastric  juice  after  death.  It  is 
entirely  useless  to  pursue  any  plan  of  medication  with  a  view  to  making 
the  botts  let  go  the  stomach,  or,  indeed,  in  the  hope  of  in  any  manner 
disturbing  them,  unless  by  means  of  a  remedy  not  yet  discovered. 


MR.  J.  B.  LA^VES  ON  NITROGENOUS  MANURES. 

Sir, — A  short  tirae^go  I  pointed  out  in  your  paper  the  reasons  why 
it  appears  probable  that  nitrogen  does. not  become  active  as  a  manure 
until  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  nitric  acid.  The  presence  if  nitric 
acid  in  water  draining  from  the  soil  is  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence.  It  is  found  in  the  water  running  from  my  land, 
on  which  no  manure  containing  nitrogen  has  been  applied  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  it  is  very  abundant  in  water  where  salts  of  ammonia, 
and  no  other  substances  containing  nitrogen,  have  been  applied  to  the 
soil  for  an  equally  long  period.  The  sixth  report  of  the  *'  River  Pollu- 
tion Commission,"  which  contains  thousands  of  analyses  of  water  taken 
from  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  ni- 
ti'ic  acid  is  the  ultimate  product,  whatever  may  be  the  form  in  wliich  ni- 
trogen is  aj>plied  to  the  soil.  One  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
plant  food  is,  therefore,  always  in  solution  of  the  s.^il,  moving  upwards  or 
downwards  in  the  water,  and,  unless  arrested  by  vegetation,  passing  be- 
yond the  reach  of  plants  whenever  heavy  rain  saturates  the  soil  or  the 
drains  run.  Equally  important  elements  of  plant  food,  such  as  phospho- 
ric acid  and  potash,  although  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  enter  into  very 
insoluble  compounds  with  the  soil;  and  very  minute  quantities  of  these 
substances  are  found  in  drainage  water.  But  although  insoluble,  they 
still  exist  in  a  form  in  which  plants  can  take  them  up  withuut  difficulty. 

In  our  permanent  wheat  field  we  have  two  experiments  side  by  side  ; 
both  received  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  1844,  and  from  1845  to  the 
present  time  both  have  received  an  annual  dressing  of  salts  of  ammonia, 
except  iu  1848  and  1850,  when  one  received  a  manure  containing  potash 
and  phospiioric  acid.  The  effect  of  these  mineral  manures,  applied  30  and 
25  years  ago,  is  shown  up  to  the  present  time  by  an  increase  in  one  crop 
as  compared  with  the  other;  and  this  difference  is  likely  to  continue  until 
almost  the  whole  of  these  substance?  has  been  taken  up  by  the  crop. 
Some  years  ago,  a  son  of  the  late  Baron  Liebig  asked  us  to  furnish  him 
■with  samples  of  the  soil  of  this  wheat  field,  and  the  result  of  his  analysis 
established  the  fact  that  manures  such  as  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  re- 
main in  combination  with  the  soil  very  close  to  the  surface.  As  all  ma- 
nures are  applied  eitlier  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  a  few  inches  below 
it,  we  may  consider  that  if  they  contain  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ni- 
trogen, as  is  the  case  with  farmyard  manure,  the  two  former  -svill  remain  . 
close  to  the  place  svhere  they  are  deposited,  while  the  nitrogen,  as  it  be- 
comes converted  into  nitric  acid,  will  difluse  through  the  soil,  where  part 
will  be  arrested  by  vegetation,  and  part  will  escape  into  the  subsoil  and 
drains. 

This  fixed  condition  of  one  part  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  solu- 
bility of  another,  explains  why  nitrogenous  manures  are  held  iu  such 
estimation  by  farmers.  They  are  not  only  the  most  active,  but  the 
most  likely  to  be  deficient  in  the  soil,  compared  with  the  more  fixed  in- 
gredients.    I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
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gpecial  properties  of  the  various  manuring  substances,  will  help  to  ex- 
plain several  points  in  which  science  and  practice  are  not  altogether  in 
agreement.  One  instance  of  such  a  diiFereuce  may  be  pointed  out  iu 
an  ordinary  corn  crop.  Measured  by  the  amount  of  manure  ingredients 
removed,  which  may  be  called  the  scientific  standard  of  exhaustion,  the 
corn  crop  should  be  the  least  exhausting  of  all  crops,  but  practice  says 
otherwise.  A  corn  crop  takes  up  less  nitrogen  than  any  other  crop,  but 
is  more  especially  benefited  by  the  application  of  amraouiacal  manures. 
A  root  crop  takes  up  much  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  than  a  corn 
crop,  and  yet  the  general  opinion  is  that  phosphates  rather  than  ammo- 
nia is  the  manure  most  adapted  for  its  growth. 

In  order  to  explain  the  difference  between  these  two  crops,  we  must 
consider  their  peculiar  habits  of  growth.  A  corn  crop  commences  ac- 
tively growing  iu  early  Spring,  just  after  the  Winter  raius  have  washed 
a  great  portion  of  the  soluble  nitrogen  out  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  evap- 
oration from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
water  which  plants  give  off"  iu  their  growth,  comparatively  little  water 
passes  into  the  subsoil,  and  beyoud  the  reach  of  the  plant  in  Summer 
and  Autumn.  The  corn  crop  avails  itself  of  any  nitrogen,  or  nitric 
acid,  which  it  finds  in  the  soil,  but  its  active  period  of  growth  ceases 
early  in  Summer.  Sometime  in  June,  or  generally  in  July,  the  chang- 
ing color  of  the  crop  shows  that  the  collectiug  of  food  from  the  soil  has 
ceased.  The  root  crop  may  be  said  to  commence  its  active  life  in  July. 
All  the  soluble  nitric  acid  which  the  corn  crop  could  obtain  can  be  takeu 
by  this  crop;  and  it  can  collect,  ia  addition,  all  that  is  formed,  during 
the  Summer  aud  Autumn  months.  By  arresting  the  nitrogen,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  washed  away  by  Winter  rains,  the  root  crop 
obtains  a  supply  of  soluble  nitrogen  which  was  not  available  for  the 
corn  crops,  aud  to  this  extent  it  is  less  dependent  on  a  direct  supply  of 
nitrogenous  manure  than  the  corn  crop.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
broad  leaves,  such  as  the  root  crops  possess,  obtain  the  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  such  is  the  case.  If, 
however,  a  root  crop  arrests  nitric  acid  which  would  otherwi.se  be  washed 
out  of  the  soil  by  the  Wiuter  rain,  it  may  be  said  to  add  tertility  to  the 
soil,  as  if  it  bad  absorbed  it  from  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Frankland  found  no  nitric  acid  in  ihe  draiuage  water  taken  in 
the  month  of  June  from  our  permanent  wheat  field,  on  the  flat  where 
no  manure  containing  nitrogen  had  been  applied  since  1840;  the  water 
taken  from  the  same  flat  at  the  end  of  October,  however,  contained  con- 
siderable quantities.  As  the  soil  of  our  permanent  root  crop  laud  is 
more  exhausted  of  its  nitrogen  than  that  of  the  field  when  permanent 
corn  crops  are  grown,  it  is,  I  thiuk,  tolerably  evident  that  it  is  the  soil, 
and  not  the  atmosphere,  which  furnishes  the  ruot  crops  with  nitrogen. 
The  distinction  between  the  corn  and  root  crops  in  regard  to  nitrogen 
may  be  explained  as  follows:  Both  depend  upon  a  supply  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil,  aud  both  take  the  supply  from  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  a  root 
crop  takes  more  nitrogen  from  the  soil  than  a  corn  crop,  but  it  is  less  ile- 
pendent  upon  a  direct  supply  of  soluble  nitrogen  in  manure,  because  it 
can  avail  itself,  not  only  of  the  nitric  acid  which  would  be  formed  iu 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer,  and  which  would  be  equally  available  for 
a  corn  crop,  but  also  of  the  nitric  acid  which  would  be  formed  in  more 
or  less  quantities  during  the  Summer  aud  Autumn  mouths. 

The  period  of  time  over  which  some  of  our  crops  collect  their  food  is 
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very  long ;  clover,  for  instauce,  is  sown  in  Spring,  and  is  not  ploughed 
up  until  about  eighteen  months  afterwards.  Some  clovers  have  much 
deeper  roots  than  others,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  the  deeper-rooted 
plants  which  are  most  beneficial  to  the  succeeding  crops.  Without  pre- 
tending to  say  that  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  various  ci'ops  can  be 
entirely  explained  by  their  beliavior  in  reference  to  these  special  proper- 
ties of  plant  food,  still,  the  range  of  their  roots,  the  length- of  time  du- 
ring which  they  collect  food,  and  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  it  is 
collected,  must  have  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  results.  The  saying  that 
"nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  was  an  attempt  to  explain  a  fact  long  before 
the  true  explanation  was  linown.  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  spot  on  the 
earth  uncovered  with  vegetation,  and  the  assiduous  provision  which  she 
makes  to  clothe  it  with  plants,  must  have  been  observed  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  true  explanation  of  this  process  is  to  be  found  in  the  es- 
cape of  nitric  acid,  and  the  arresting  of  it  by  living  vegetation. 

From  a  piece  of  old  pasture  on  my  farm  a  crop  of  hay  has  been  removed 
every  year  tor  twenty-two  years — no  manure  of  any  sort  having  been  ap- 
plied to  the  land  during  tliat  period  ;  yet  thefirst  nine  inches  of  soil  contain 
al)out  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen  in  some  fixed  combination — more 
than  would  be  found  over  the  same  area  in  the  adjoining  arable  land.  This 
amount  is  quite  independent  of  that  which  would  be  contained  in  the 
living  vegetation  of  grass  and  roots.  As  the  time  when  the  land  wa^ 
converted  into  pasture  is  not  known,  we  cannot  measure  the  rate  at 
which  the  amount  of  nitrogen  has  accumulated  ;  but  the  fact  I  have 
stated  gives  some  idea  of  the  functions  of  vegetation  in  arresting  and 
storing  up  nitrogen  for  future  use.  J.  B.  Lawes. 

Bothanisted,  St.  Albans,  April  12,  1878. 

Note  by  Editor. — We  present  above  a  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant letter  of  the  most  competent  and  experienced  authority  extant  upon 
one  of  the  leading  topics  of  agricultural  science,  to  which  we  invite  par- 
ticular attention  ;  and  we  venture  to  ask  our  readers  in  this  connection 
to  recall  our  own  views  upon  this  point  as  expressed  in  previous  num- 
bers. It  appears  to  be  settled  beyond  question  that  all  salts  of  ammonia 
and  ammonia  itself  give  up  their  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  order  that  it  may 
unite  with  oxygen  to  form  nitric  acid,  and  that  in  tliis  ultimate  form,  if 
not  arrested  and  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  growing  plants,  it  descends 
rapidly  through  the  soil,  and  is  washed  out  in  the  drainage  water,  or  is 
lost  in  the  subsoil,  far  below  the  reach  of  plant  roots. 

In  a  former  letter  by  Mr.  Lawes,  published  in  the  same  journal  from 
which  the  above  is  taken  (the  North  British  Agriculturist),  the  great  ex- 
perimenter remarks :  "As  parts  of  my  land  have  been  growing  wheat  ma- 
uured  with  different  proportions  of  salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda 
for  the  last  20  or  30  years,  they  present  unusual  facilities  for  such  in- 
vestigations, of  which  Professor  Voelcker  and  Dr.  Frankland  have 
availed  themselves.  The  latter  has  determined  the  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  in  more  than  100  samples  of  drainage  water  from  these  plats,  and 
all  these  analyses  agree  in  showintr  that  whether  salts  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate  of  soda  are  applied  to  the  soil,  nitric  acid  and  practically  no  am- 
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monia  are  found  in  the  drainage  water.  The  proportion  of  nitric  acid 
was  always  larger  where  the  most  salts  ofannuouia  were  applied."  Our 
readers  will  please  raark  this — that  whatever  the  form  in  which  nitrogen 
be  applied  to  the  soil,  it  must  be  converted  into  nitric  acid  before  it  can 
be  distributed  through  the  soil,  and  become  available  as  the  nutriment 
of  plants.  Why,  then,  does  our  learned  friend,  Colonel  .Washington 
(see  Mav  number  of  Planter'),  become  so  indignant  with  the  analyzer 
who  reports  the  nitrogen  of  his  analysis  in  fertilizers  as  "nitrogen  yield- 
ing ammonia?"  and  why  does  he  place  full  reliance  in  that  valued  as 
"ammonia?"  The  true  valuation  is  most  clearly  based  on  nitrogen 
yielding  nitric  acid,  since  to  that  form  nitrogen  must  come  before  it  can 
be  assimilated  by  plants.  The  nitrogen  valued  as  ammonia  is  not  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  at  all,  but  in  the  form  of  organic  matter  or  salts  of 
ammonia  and  nitrates,  and  the  valuation  of  it  as  ammonia  is  utterly 
wrong  and  misleading,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  objections  to  the 
valuation  tables  in  use.  The  only  correct  way  to  state  the  result  of  the 
analysis,  and  therefore  the  only  hone&t  way,  is  to  state  the  nitrogen  as 
nitrogen  yielding  ammonia,  which  it  does  yield  to  the  analyst  under 
treatment  with  ''caustic  alkalies  and. red-hot  crucibles,"  and  in  no  other 
way  does  he  or  can  he  estimate  the  nitrogen  of  the  fertilizer,  except  by 
thus  first  converting  it  into  ammonia.  Then  when  he  values  this  am- 
monia ichich  he  has  made  out  of  the  matei'ia/s  of  the  fertilizer  (there  is  no 
ammonia  in  the  fertilizer)  all  at  one  price,  while  he  remains  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  nature  or  sources  of  the  materials  from  which  the  am- 
monia is  made,  we  maintain,  and  we  maintain  in  the  face  of  all  comers, 
that  any  calculations  based  upon  such  valuation  by  the  farmer  are  ut- 
terly delusive  and  misleading,  and  that  whatsoever  confidence  is  reposed 
in  such  valuation  by  Colonel  Washington,  or  anybody  else,  is  misplaced 
confidence.  We  hope  that,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  this  matter  of  fertilizers  will  be  fully  discussed  at  our 
next  State  Agricultural  Fair. 


We  take  the  following  from  circular  Xo.  52,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, State  of  Georgia : 

Remark. — In  publishing  the  average  analysis  of  Patapsco  Ammoniaicd 
Soluble  Photfjhate  for  1875-6,  a  typo^^raphical  error  occurred  in  the  Sol- 
uble Phosphoric  Acid.  (See  page  5,  of  Circular  No.  2G.)  It  is  there 
])rinted  1.5G,  but  should  have  been  4.5G.  It  was  an  error  of  the  printer. 
The  commercial  value  was  correctly  calculated  and  printed,  viz:  §48.95, 
according  to  the  prices  per  pound  for  the  valuable  elements  in  fertilizers, 
adopted  for  that,  season. 

On  page  19  of  the  same  circular,  in  giving  a  comparison  between  the 
commercial  values  and  cash  prices  of  fertilizers,  a  clerical  error  in  copy- 
ing occurs,  in  giving  the  commercial  value  of  this  brand  at  840.85,  in- 
stead of  §48.95 ;  and  again,  on  the  same  page,  in  giving  the  "  excess  of 
price  over  value,"  as  814.15,  when  it  should  have  been  §6.05. 
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"A  table,  in  which  the  Analy?es,  Commercial  Vahies,  and  Cash  Prices 
of  Ferti!iz;ers  for  the  i>easoiis  of  lS7o-G  and  1876-7  are  compared,''  was 
published  in  Circular  No.  42,  in  July,  1877,  eommenciug  on  pa^e  15; 
and  this  comparison  of  Patapsco  Ammoniated  Soluble  Phosphate  ap- 
pears in  it,  on  page  19  of  the  Circular.  The  available  Phosphoric  Acid 
lor  1875-G,  is  given  there  at  7.38  per  cent.,  when  it  should  have  been 
10.38  ppr  cenc. — making  the  commercial  value  833.19,  when  it  should 
have  been  §40.69.  This  was  caused  by  copying  tlie  above  named  error 
of  the  printer,  showing  only  1.56  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid, 
when  it  was  4.56  per  cent. 

These  errors  are  here  noticed  and  corrected  at  this  late  day,  because 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  informed  that  they  have  recently 
been  printed  in  a  fertilizer  card  and  circulated,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Patapsco  Company, 

Note  by  the  Editok. — The  above  puts  a  remarkable  state  of  facts 
before  the  public.  Typographical  errors,  which  constitute  a  damaging 
advertisement  against  an  honest  company,  such  as  we  know  the  Patapsco 
Company  to  be,  are  utterly  inexcusable  ou  the  part  of  public  officers. 
This  matter  v.ill  come  to  be  unders:o.jd  after  awhile. 


Technical  Education. 

Liebig  thought  it  absurd  to  attempt  to  teach  the  average  German 
youth  advanced  science,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  being  taught 
manual  dexterity  in  the  technical  operations  of  any  pursuit  by  labor  or 
practice  in  such  handicraft.  Professor  Huxley  thinks  that  the  average 
English  boy,  intended  for  any  handicraft,  must  leave  school  in  order  to 
begin  n'ork,  at  not  later  than  14  years  of  age  ;  and  that  thereafter  there 
ought  to  be  provided  night  schools,  where  he  could  carry  forward,  free  of 
cost,  the  study  of  such  sciences  as  bear  upon  the  practical  part  of  his 
work. 

The  best  medical  teachers  think  that  a  first-course  student  ought  not 
to  lake  any  part  of  the  clinical  courses,  as  experience  establishes  that  it 
results  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  student.  In  our  industrial  col- 
leges, mostly  such  only  in  name,  the  courses  of  instruction  are  far  too 
extensive  to  admit  of  any  thing  of  importance  being  accomplished  in  the 
way  oi'  acquiring  handicraft  skill  in  any  industrial  art.  And  much 
that  is  taught  cannot  be  utilized  in  any  ordinary  trade.  Our  idea  of  an 
Agricultural  College  is,  that  the  student  should  receive  such  instruction 
in  the  school  as  T^ould  best  fit  him  to  pursue  farming  as  a  business,  but 
that  he  should  receive  no  diploma  unless  he  spent  at  least  one  year  after- 
wards under  a  practical  teacher,  working  at  some  specialty,  in  the  va- 
rious schools  of  practice  afforded  by  the  College  Farm;  of  course  the  great 
difficulty  would  consist  in  getting  the  boy  to  remain  and  do  a  year's 
work,  unless  the  style  of  operation  was  such  as  to  convince  him  that  he 
would  or  could  really  learn  something  by  it  to  compensate  him  for  his 
time  and  labor.     Experience  convinces  us  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
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the  students  in  the  industrial  schools  are  there  without  any  view 
to  learn  the  industrial  arts,  or  even  the  sciences  upon  which  these 
arts  are  based,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  them  in  the  practical  pursuit  of 
any  such  industrial  arts,  but  simply  to  get  the  benefit  of  such  education- 
al features  as  are  considered  good  preparation  for  such  learned  profession 
as  they  may  have  in  view.  Unconsciously,  the  management  will  shape 
the  course  of  iustruction  to  suit  the  desires  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
patrons  of  the  institution,  snd  thus,  by  degrees,  they  become  simply 
preparatory  schools  for  Universities,  or  aim  at  high  reputations  as  inde- 
pendent schools  of  advanced  science, while  catalogues  and  announcements 
a"e  shrewdly  worded  to  keep  up  the  popular  delusion  as  long  as  may  be. 
Now,  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  Does  it  prove  that  "industrial  education" 
is  a  failure  without  remedy  ?  It  does  not ;  but  it  simply  shows  that  if 
patronage  for  these  schools  is  to  be  obtained  ircm  the  industrial  classes, 
having  in  view  the  pursuit  of  industrial  arts,  involving  applied  science, 
the  courses  of  instruction  must  be  vigorously  pruned  of  all  merely  orna- 
mental appendages.  The  management  must  have  the  firmness  to  say 
to  all  who  want  such  things,  "  Go  elsewhere."  We  are  often  told  that  we 
should  not  have  five  students  on  such  a  plan.  Very  well,  then  let  us 
start  with  four  students ;  and  when  we  have  established  a  real  industrial 
school,  patronage  will  come;  until  then,  never  need  we  expect  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  working  people.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  for 
these  institutions  an  examination  for  admittance,  and  that  fair  acquire- 
ment in  English  and  primary  mathematics  should  be  insisted  upon  ; 
and  then  there  should  be  a  curriculum  of  studies  arranged  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years,  from  which  everything  in  the  nature  of  preparation 
for  finishing  at  the  University  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  Then  the 
student  should  enter  the  practical  department,  and  when  he  had  given 
evidence  of  satisfactriry  skill  in  the  industry  he  proposed  to  pursue,  grad- 
uate him  in  that  school,  and  not  before.  The  industrial  departments  in 
the  University  should,  on  the  other  hand,  ignore  the  handicraft  entirely  j 
and  devote  their  energies  to  original  investigations  in  the  sciences  as  ap- 
plied to  productive  industries.  Let  there  be  a  division  of  labor  ;  let  the 
College  not  encroach  upon  the  work  proper  to  the  University,  nor  the 
I'uiversity  take  upon  itself  the  functions  of  the  College. 


Mr.  Abram  Renick  has  exchanged  his  bull,  Duke  of  Sharon,  inbred 
to  4th  Duke  of  Geneva,  and  several  of  the  best  bred  Rose  of  Sharon 
cows,  for  about  400  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Kentucky,  valued  at  about 
6125  per  acre.  Mr.  Renick  now  owns  about  2,000  acres  of  such  land, 
which  may  be  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  all  made  out 
of  "Roses  of  Sharon." 
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"We  take  the  following  statement  from  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  animals 
and  plants  under  domestication.  "The  Short  Horns  arrive  at  maturity- 
far  earlier  than  the  wilder  breeds  such  as  those  of  Wales  or  the  high- 
lands. This  fact  has  been  shown  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Simonds 
who  has  given  a  table  of  the  average  period  of  their  dentition  which 
proves  that  there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than  six  months  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  permanent  incisoi"s.  The  period  of  gestation  from  observa- 
tions by  Tessier,  on  1131  cows,  various  to  the  extent  of  81  days,  and  what 
is  more  interesting,  Lefour  affirms  'that  the  period  of  gestation  is  longer 
in  the  large  German  cattle  than  in  the  smaller  breeds.'  With  respect 
to  the  period  of  conception,  it  seems  certain  that  Alderney  and  Teetland 
cows  of  ten  become  pregnant  earlier  than  other  breeds."  The  following 
are  average  perioJs  of  ge:>ca:ion  and  incubation  : 

Mare  11  months.  Duck  33  days. 

Cow     9        "      13  days  Goose  29     " 

Ewe     5        "        .  Pea  Hen  28  days. 

Sow     4        "  Guinea  Hen  25  days. 

Bitch  2        "  .  Turkey         26    " 

Rabbit  1      "  Hen  21    " 

Cat       7      weeks  Pigeon  18    " 

From  the  same  work  we  take  the  following :  "With  sheep  there  has 
often  been  long  continued  interbreeding  within  the  limits  of  the  same  flock. 
The  Messrs  Brown,  during  fifty  years,  have  never  infused  fresh  blood  into 
their  excellent  flock  of  Leicesters.  Since  1810  Mr.  Bradford  has  acted 
on  the  same  principle  with  the  Foscote  flock.  He  asserts  that  half  a 
century  of  experience  has  convinced  him,  that  when  two  nearly  related 
animals  are  quite  sound  in  constitution,  in-and  inbreeding  does  not  in- 
duce degeneracy.  In  France,  the  Naz  flock  has  been  bred  for  sixty 
years  without  the  introduction  of  a  single  strange  ram.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  recent  breeders,  Jonas  Webb,  kept  fiveseparatefamilies  to  work 
on,  and  thus  secured  the  requisite  distance  of  relationship  between  the  sex- 
es." The  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
aversion  of  some  sheep  breeders  to  admit  a  single  incestuous  cross  in  anv 
part  of  their  flock  is  not  founded  in  any  known  fact.  We  often  see  in 
print  the  statement  that  sheep  deteriorate  more  rapidly  than  most  other 
animals  when  in-and  in-breeding  is  practiced.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  sustain  this  notion  ;  the  cases  above  given  show  clearly  it  is 
not  the  case,  and  we  know  from  personal  experience  that  the  contrarv  is 
true. 


European  Cakp. 

Professor  Baird  hopes  to  distribute  some  of  his  carp  to  the  States  this 
Fall.  "We  think  they  will  hereafter  be  the  principal  fish  cultivated  in 
ordinary,  ponds. 

O 
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The  Fisheries  of  the  Potomac. 
Are  reported  a  complete  failure;  cause  over-fishing.  Why  do 
not  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  take  joint  action  to  pre- 
vent this  state  of  things?  What  is  the  sense  of  States  trying  to  establish 
new  fisheries  in  all  directions,  and  at  the  same  time  suffering  such  as 
those  of  the  Potomac  have  been  to  be  completely  destroyed.  Such  reck- 
less and  wanton  waste  and  destruction  of  public  property  would  be  per- 
mitted by  no  other  government  that  ever  existed,  except  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America.  What 
is  the  use  of  going  to  the  expense  of  hatching  shad  or  other  fi=th  for  a 
river,  which,  from  the  time  the  ice  breaks  up  in  Spriug  as  long  as  a  fish 
is  to  be  caught  from  the  head  of  tide-water  to  the  sea,  is  rendered  abso- 
lutely and  permanently  impassable,  by  an  amazing  multitude  of  nets,  for 
any  fish  above  four  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  and  a  want 
of  sense.  Shorten  the  season  and  give  the  fish  two  days  and  two  nights 
in  each  week  when  they  shall  be  positively  unmolested,  and  the  natural 
process  of  reproduction  -vsill  soon  restore  the  fisheries. 


Horses  for  England. 
Horses  have  been  shipped  for  England  pretty  freely  since  we  wrote  the 
article  on  that  subject  for  last  month's  issue.  In  one  week  600  head 
went  out  from  Montreal.  If  the  English  authorities  will  send  purchas- 
ers and  ships  to  Norfolk,  Ya,,  they  can  get  all  they  want;  so  can  Russia 
or  other  parties. 

Short  Horns  for  Florida. 
Messrs  Ficklin  and  Son  have  made  a  shipment  of  Short  Horns  for 
Florida,  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  There  are  not  two  Short  Horns 
in  Virginia  to-day,  where  there  ought  to  be  one  thousand.  And  to  let 
them  go  to  Florida  at  such  prices  as  they  are  now  fetching,  is  very 
short  sighted  in  Vircrinia  ftirmers. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer:] 

SHEEP  FOR  VIRGINIA.— AGAIN. 

In  the  Planter  and  Farmer  for  April  there  appears  an  article  entitled 
"Sheep  for  Virginia,"  and  signed  R.  N.  S.  Had  the  writer  simply  given 
expression  to  his  own  opinion  upon  this  subject  without  misrep- 
resentations or  the  use  of  personal  strictures,  which  lack  confirmation 
and  are  incapable  of  proof,  I  should  not  have  felt  called  upon  to 
notice  the  efFirt.  But  as  there  are  many  persons  who  have  expressed  a 
desire  that  these  assertions  should  be  contradicted,  in  simple  justice  to 
myself,  I  solicit  the  use  of  your  columns  and  the  courtesy  of  your  readers 
whilst  I  "rise  and  explain." 

I  am  sure  that  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to  will  be  glad  also 
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to  have  his  errors  corrected,  because  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  for  ma- 
licious misrepresentations,  and  every  right  thinking  man  desires  to  do 
justice.     I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  old  friend,  Dr.  John  R.  Woods,  to 
whom  the  writer  refers  in  such  complimentary  terms,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
R.  N.  iS.  has  been  sadly  in  the  dark  as  to  who  have  been   the  exhibitors 
at  our  State  Fairs,  if  he  supposes  he  does  the  Doctor  justice  in  stating 
that  he  does  not  breed  sheep  for  show,  and  consequently  refused  to  take 
any  to  our  State  Fair.     I  think  the  Secretary's  books  will  show  quite  a 
number  of  his  entries  in  the  past  few  years,  and  his  absence  at  one  re- 
cent exhibition  should  not  be  construed,  in  fairness  to  him,  as  evidence 
that  he  had  suddenly  ceased  to  breed  sheep  suitable  for  such  competition 
as  one  is  likely  to  meet  at  our  annual  exhibitions.     In  his  next  clause 
he  makes  a  personal  reference  in  stating  "he  would  not  exhibit  yearlings 
as  lambs,  as  one  ambitious  breeder  did  two  years  ago."     It  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  interested-  in  sheep  that  Dr.  John  R.  Woods  brought 
this  charge  against  me  as  an  exhibitor  of  a  pen  of  lambs  which  had 
been  awarded  the  premium  over  a  pen  of  his  own,  and  that  his  judg- 
ment was  based  solely  upon  the  development  of  tlie  teeth,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  other  testimony,  might  be  considered  fair,  but  as  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show,  from  competent  authority,  could  not  be  considered  conclu- 
sive.    It  will  also  be  remembered   that  as  soon  as  the  Doctor's  charge 
was  made  known  to  me,  I  personally  sought  the  Department  Chief,  Mr. 
James   Newman,   of  Orange,   and   solicited    him    to   have   the  matter 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  if  he  found  the  charge  to  be  correct,  to 
have  the  animals  ruled  from  competition.     Every  exhibitor  of  that  year 
knows  the  result  of  that  investigation.     The  committee  declined   to  re- 
consider the  award,  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  justification  for 
the  charge ;  that  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  fully  coincided  with  and 
confirmed  their  verdict.     Mr.  George  W.  Palmer,  of  Saltville,  who  bred 
and  raised  the  lambs,  testified,  and  is  still  willing  to  testify,  that  the  pen 
in  question  were  lambs,  and   not  yearlings  as  stated.     Mr.  Newman,  as 
Chief,  reviewed  the  evidence  as   presented  to  the  committee,  and  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  I   unhesitatingly,  and  hy  his  perynisnion, 
refer  the  matter  to  him  now,  if  there  is  any  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  R. 
N.  S.     Mr.  Randall,  in  his  Practical  Shepherd,  and  I  presume  so  high  an 
authority  would  have  some  weight  with  your  correspondent,  certainly 
the  opinion  of  one  so  universally  acknowledged  to  be  competent,  will  be 
received  by  the  public,  on  pp.  267,  says :  "  The  teeth  afford  the   most 
decisive  test  there  is  of  the  age  of  a  sheep  until   it  is  four  years  old, 
thouf/h  there  is  sometimes  a  variation  of  a  mimber  of  months  or  even  a  year 
in  their  development.     High  kept  and  rapidly  grown  sheep  acquire  their 
second  teeth  eartier."     The  italics  are  my  own. 

The  best  judges  may  sometimes  be^mistaken  if  the  teeth  are  the  only 
guide,  but  the  statement  of  so  highly  respectable  and  honorable  breeder 
as  Mr,  Palmer'should  be  taken  where  there  is  anv  doubt ;  but  in  this  case 
I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state,  upon  the  authority  of  gentlemen  wiio 
were  members  of  the  committee,  that  they  were  not  doubtful  as  to  tlie 
age  of  the  sheep.  I  do  not  design  to  injure  the  influence  of  ray  old 
friend.  Dr.  Woods,  or  to  weaken  the  respect  of  R.  N.  S.  for  his  judg- 
ment; but  as  this  charge  was  made  by  him,  and  him  only,  to  illustrate 
the  fallibility  of  his  judgment,  I  will,  by  the  permission  and  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Ficklin,  of  Charlottesville,  state  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  one  of  our  State  Fairs.     Dr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Ficklin 
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were  looking  at  a  certain  buck  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Herndon,  of  Spot- 
sylvania, when  the  Doctor  was  earnest  in  his  denunciation  of  the  buck, 
stating,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  "He  is  not  a  pure  Southdown,  but  is  more 
of  a  Hampshiredowu, '"  and  condemned  the  imposition.  Mr.  Ficklin 
eaid  to  him,  "Doctor,  did  you  .=ell  a  Southdown  buck  to  Mr.  Gray  Boul- 
ware  of  Caroline  county?"  "Yes  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  a  fine  one 
he  was."  Imagine  his  dismay  when  Mr.  Ficklin  told  him  that  "this  uas 
the  mine  sheep,"  subsequently  sold  by  Mr.  Boulware  to  Mr.  Herndon. 
The  animal  was  a  good  one,  but  he  was  a  Southdown  for  all  that,  and 
the  Doctor's  nice  discrimination  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  him  in  this 
case  from  imputing  a  fraud  to  himself. 

Your  correspondent  refers  to  a  supposed  mistake  being  made  by  the 
committee  and  an  attempt  at  fraud  by  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Cooper,  when 
he  states  that  a  buck  was  shown  for  a  ewe.  I  am  not  Mr.  Cooper's 
apologist,  but  want  to  see  justice  done  to  all,  and  especially  defend  my 
friend,  Mr,  Newman,  from  such  malicious  imputations  of  negligence  as 
Chief  of  the  Sheep  Department.  Those  v,ho  are  posted,  know  well  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  attempted.  Mr.  Cooper  was  necessitated, 
for  want  of  accommodation,  and  by  consent  of  Mr.  Xewman,  to  put  one 
of  his  bucks  in  a  pen  with  some  ewes,  but  he  was  nevertheless  shown  as 
a  buck,  and  the  premium  awarded  accordingly. 

Says  R  N.  S. :  "He  will  not  confine  himself  to  one  particular  breed 
and  tell  you  another  breed  is  not  pure,  as  said  the  'ambitious  breeder' 
to  me,  nor  denounce  an  honest  man  as  ignorant  of  sheep  after,  &«." 
The  gentleman  misunderstood  me  in  the  conversation  referred  to.  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  Shropshires,  as  such,  were  not  pure,  but  I  said 
then,  and  now  say.  that  they  are  not  of  as  pure  a  type  as  the  South- 
downs,  if  their  ability  to  fix  their  characteristics  upon  their  offspring 
was  evidence  of  pure  breeding.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  disputed  the 
statement  then  made  by  R.  N.  S.,  that  "Mr.  Randall  says  the  Shrop- 
shires are  the  purest  bred  of  all  the  middle  wool  breeds,"  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers,  I  will  quote  Mr.  Randall's  Practical  Shepherd, 
pp.  62.  After  describing  the  ]^Iorfe common  sheep,  he  says:  "This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  original  stock  from  which  the  Shropshiredown  has 
sprung;  as  the  country  advanced  and  the  breeds  became  valuable  for 
their  carcasses  as  well  as  for  their  wool,  the  Morfe  common  sheep  were 
crossed  with  other  breeds,  but  more  particularly  with  the  Longwooled  Lei- 
c^ters  and  Cotswold,  or  the  Shortwooled  Southdown.  The  admixture  of 
each  different  blood  has  produced  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  present  breed  of  Shropshiredowns,  and  has  tended  mate- 
rially to  sustain  the  hesitation  which  still  exists  to  allow  them  a  place  as 
a  distinct  breed  ;"  and  to  sustain  my  claim  for- the  Southdown,  I  will 
quote  from  pp.  55,  Practical  Shepjherd.  In  speaking  of  them  and  of  Mr. 
Eilman,  who  had  done  so  much  for  their  improvement,  he  concludes : 
"And  he  closes  a  useful  and  honorable  career  of  some  fifty  yeai's  with 
the  satisfactory  conviction  that  he  had  obtained  for  his  favorite  breed  a 
reputation  and  character  which  would  secure  them  a  place  as  the  first  of 
our  middle-wooled  sheep," 

As  to  the  charge  of  "denouncing  an  honest  man,"  &c.,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  do  not  now  recollect  what  I  said  as  to  the  Doctor's  ignorance  of 
sheep,  but  whatever  I  said  was  justifiable  with  the  lights  before  me,  and 
I  now  say  that  it  must  have  been  ignorance  that  led  the  Doctor  to  al- 
lege fraud  in  the  "yearling  for  lamb  trick,"  when,  if  he  had  been  posted, 
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he  would  have  known  that  the  teeth  are  not  an  infallible  guide  as  to  the 
age  of  a  sheep.  I  atn  thankful  to  R.  N.  S.  for  styling  me  an  "'Ambitious 
Breeder."  This  is  an  attribute  so  important  and  an  incentive  so  essen- 
tial to  success  in  any  department  of  effort,  that  it  argues  well  for  any 
man  to  possess  it,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  excel,  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  sheep,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  just  pride  that  I  can  to-day 
point  to  the  fact  that  ray  "ambition"  has  led  me  to  the  control  of  the 
finest  flock  of  Southdowns  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia  ;  if  not  superior,  at 
least  equal,  to  any  in  the  United  States,  and  I  shall  continue  to  give  the 
same  effort,  instigated  by  the  same  ambition,  toward  the  development 
and  improvement  of  every  branch  of  stock  breeding  to  which  I  now,  or 
may  in  the  future,  devote  myself,  and  shall,  under  all  circumstances,  I 
hope,  be  considered  an  "Ambitious  Breeder." 

Auguda  Co.,  Va.  A.  M.  Bowman. 

[We  hesitated  as  to  publishing  this  reply  of  Maj.  Bowman,  but  he  insisted  that 
it  was  unfair  not  to  let  him  reply.  We  hope  this  will  be  the  last  on  this  subject 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  no  general  interest  to  our  readers. — L.  R.  D.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
MARKING  CATTLE. 

Passing  by  where  some  parties  were  marking  their  cattle,  preparatory 
to  turning  them  into  the  range--the  Blue  Ridge — a  day  or  two  since, 
I  discovered  they  were  using  the  little  wire  fixtures  for  preventing  hogs 
from  rooting.  They  bored  each  ear,  and  appended  a  small  metalic  tag 
to  the  lower  part  of  each.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  is  simple,  less  bar- 
barous, and  far  less  trouble  than  branding,  which  is  always  so  im- 
perfectly done  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  On  conversing  with  one  of 
them  afterwards,  he  said  that  one  could  procure  metalic  tags  at  50  cents 
per  100,  with  name  of  owner,  postoffiee,  &c.,  stamped  distinctly  on  thera. 
Unless  the  animal  would  accidentally  catch  the  wire  on  the  brush  and 
tear  it  out,  it  will  answer  very  well,  I  would  think,  for  cattle,  sheep  or 
hogs.  'Tis  true,  the  rogue,  in  catching  the  animal  and  removing  the  tag, 
would  have  a  carte  blanche,  except  the  hole ;  yet  he  can  obliterate  an  ear 
mark  if  disposed,  or  put  a  new  brand  over  an  old  one  that  will  almost 
obliterate  it.  'Tis  hard  to  prevent  the  expert  thief's  operations  in  any 
thing,  whether  'tis  stealing  a  sheep  or  the  contents  of  a  metalic  safe  on 
an  express  car. 

What  think  you,  Mr.  Elitor,  of  wheat,  heading  out  on  24th  April? 
Yet  such  is  the  case.  Whilst  I  am  writing  a  friend  has  handed  me  a 
head  of  Fultz  wheat  very  nearly  perfectly  formed  out  of  a  field  on  the 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Should  uo  uuloward  misfortune  befall  it,  it 
ought  to  be  harvested  in  May.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  be- 
fore? I  do  not  remember  that  I  have.  The  promise  of  the  wheat  crop 
now  in  the  United  States,  if  it  matures  and  is  safely  harvested,  will  af- 
f)rd  a  surplus  sufficient  to  feed  Eiirope,  if  they  did  not  have  a  strain. 
Visiting  my  friend  of  the  Bialmont  Stock  Farm  a  few  days  ago,  just  on 
his  return  from  Wastover,  where  he  had  been  revelling  with  you  and 
others  for  several  days  on  the  many  luxuries  our  excellent  friend  Drewry 
feasted  you  on.  I  was  surprised  to  fiud  him  fit  for  business  ;  yet  he  was 
filling  a  big  order  to  Florida  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  fine  mares  for 
breeding  purposes,  that  a  public-spirited  club  there  had  just  dispatched 
their  agent  for.  Rustic. 

Nelson  county,  Va. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

HORSE   BREEDING. 

As  the  season. for  breeding  mares  is  at  hand,  no  good  judge  of  a  horse 
will  be  misled  by  the  many  "clap  trap"  station  bills  that  may  be  seen 
sticking  up  at  nearly  every  blacksmith  shop  and  fork  road  in  the  coun- 
try ;  nor  will  he  be  deceived  by  the  bogus  pedigrees  published  in  the 
bills.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  raise  a  colt  should  have  a  purpose  in 
raising  it.  Some  will  want  to  raise  a  good  saddle  horse.  Such  should 
select  the  best  thoroughbred  horse  that  is  accessible.  Do  not  mind  it  if 
you  have  to  send  your  mare  a  few  miles  to  his  stand,  and  if  you  will 
have  to  pay  a  few  dollars  more  ;  it  will  be  better  than  to  breed  to  the 
scrub,  even  if  he  is  bi  ought  to  your  farm,  and  the  owner  is  satisfied  with 
a  barrel  of  corn  in  the  Fall,  or  the  enormous  sum  of  five  dollars.  No 
man  who  owns  a  good  stallion  can  afHird  to  stand  him  at  such  prices. 
Even  if  your  mare  is  a  very  common  one,  a  colt  out  of  her,  when  at  the 
age  to  put  to  work  under  the  saddle,  will  be  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  his  dam  was  at  his  age,  for  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  a 
large  majority  of  colt's  breed  after  the  sire. 

If  you  live  in  a  section  where  you  will  need  a  heavy  draft  horse  ex- 
clusively, breed  to  a  full  bred  Percheron,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  get  what 
you  need.  If  living  in  the  lower  country,  and  want  a  horse  to  do  general 
farm  work  and  to  be  used  on  the  road,  either  under  the  saddle  or  in  har- 
ness, breed  to  a  highly-bred  trotting  horse  of  good  size  and  quiet  tem- 
per, and  you  will  be  apt  to  get  what  you  need — a  horse  that  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  farm,  and  when  you  go  on  the  road  with  him 
he  will  take  you  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  with  as  much 
ease  to  himself  as  the  scrub  will  take  you  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  to 
the  hour,  and  with  much  more  comfort  to  the  driver. 

I  received  a  circular  a  short  time  since  from  ^Ir.  S.  W.  Fickliu,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  sold  a  half-bred  Percheron  stallion  to  a  party  a 
year  or  two  since,  and  that  they  had  been  standing  him  as  a  full  blood. 
He  very  justly  said  that  it  was  not  a  mistake,  but  a  "downright  fraud." 
It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  every  one  who  intends  to  raise  a  colt,  no 
matter  what  breed  he  may  want,  never  to  breed  to  a  stallion  until  he 
satisfies  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  pedigree  of  the  stallion  that 
he  contemplates  breeding  to.  The  case  that  Mr.  Ficklin  mentioned  is 
not  the  only  one  ;  there  are  others  that  are  standing  horses  with  forged 
pedigrees,  and  some  have  been  'pretty  successful;.at  it — so  much  so  that 
I  know  of  men  who  profess  to  know  a  great  deal  about  pedigrees  to  be 
deceived  by  them.  But  it  was  their  own  fault ;  had  they  gone  to  a  lit- 
tle trouble  to  investigate  the  pedigree,  they  could  easily  have  found  out 
that  it  was  a  forged  pedigree.  There  are  very  fev:  thoroughbred  stal- 
lions in  the  countrv  that  are  not  registered  in  the  American  Shid  Book, 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  fast  trotters  are  in  the  Trotting  Stud  Book, 
and  there  is  also  a  book  for  registering  all  pure  bred  Percheron. 

Colonel  S.  D.  Bruce,  editor  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  American  Stud  Booh,  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  a 
trotting  register  that  will  give  the  pedigree  of  all  of  the  fast  trotters  in 
the  United  Slates.  The  title  is  Bruce's  Trotting  Stud  Book.  Any  person 
who  desires  to  know  the  pedigreeof  any  stallion,  and  will  send  the  name 
of  the  horse,  the  name  of  the  owner,  with  the  pedigree  claimed  for  him, 
and  a  description  of  the  horse  to  Colonel  Bruce,  will  be  promptly  an- 
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swered  in  the  2^lrf,  Field  and  Farm,  under  the  head  of  "  Queries  and 
Answers."  By  the  way,  every  one  who  feels  much  interest  in  horse 
breeding  should  subscribe  to  his  paper.  The  above  does  not  allude  to 
the  Percheron.  There  are  other  parties  who  take  an  interest  in  them, 
and  are  getting  up  a  Percheron  Stud  Book.  C. 

King  ^George  county,    Va. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
A    FEW    FACTS    ABOUT    "  SHROPSHIREDOWN "    SHEEP, 
TENDING  TO  SHOW    THEIR   SUPERIORITY   TO  OTHER 
LEADING  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP  AS  "RENT-PAYERS." 

About  the  year  1860,  the  "  Parlington  Tenants  (Farmers)  Club,"  of 
England,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  various  breeds  of 
sheep  in  England  were  the  best  rent-payers,  undertook  and  carried  out 
an  exceedingly  valuable  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  determine 
this  point. 

In  the  first  experiment  six  matured  sheep  were  taken,  at  the  close  ot 
the  grazing  season,  fro.'ii  each  of  the  seven  below  named  leading  breeds, 
viz.ri.  A  cross  from  the  Tees  water;  2.  Cheviot  or  North  sheefj ;  3.  Im- 
proved Lincolas  ;  4.  Shropshiredowns  ;  5.  Leicesters  ;  6.  Cots  wolds  ; 
and  7.  Southdowns.  And  the  object  being  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
various  breeds  would  give  the  best  return  for  the  food  consumed  by 
them  before  being  ready  for  market,  the  greatest  possible  care  was  be- 
stowed in  the  matter  of  distributing  the  food,  &c.,  amongst  them. 

The  result  of  this  experiment,  which  is  given  with  great  minuteness, 
placed  the  several  breeds  in  the  following  order  of  merit :  1.  Improved 
Lincolns;  2.  Shropshiredowns;  3.  Leicesters;  4.  Southdowns;  5.  Cots- 
wolds  :  G.  Cheviots  or  North  Sheep ;  7.  The  cross  from  the  Teeswater. 
The  Lincolns  surpassing  the  Shropshires  in  the  matter  of  vyool ;  and  the 
Shropshires,  though  of  less  size,  surpassing  the  Lincolns  in  the  matter 
of  mutton  gained  in  feeding— a  small  balance  being  in  favor  of  the  Lin- 
colns. 

The  second  experiment  undertaken,  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  some  circumstance;^  connected  with  the  first  which  were  open  to 
criticism,  embraced  twelve  lambs  (the  best  that  could  be  found  of  their 
respective  breeds— the  promoters  of  each  breed  being  allowed  to  make 
their  own  selection,  regardless  of  price),  and  were  taken  of  each  of  the 
four  below  named  breeds,  viz.:  1.  Shropshiredowns;  2-  Leicesters; 
3.  Improved  Lincolns  ;  4.  Cheviots  or  North  sheep.  These  lambs 
were  wintered  together,  and  in  all  respects  alike,  until  the  20th  of  May,_ 
when  they  were  clipped,  weighed  and  brought  to  pasture,  each  lot  ot 
twelve  being  allotted  2.1  acres  of  grass,  equally  and  alike,  and  none  be- 
ing supplied  with  other  food. 

On  the  20th  of  October  they  were  all  re-weighed,  and  then  it  was 
found  that  the  increase  in  weight  of  each  of  the  several  lots  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Shropshiredowns    695  lbs.  increase. 

2.  The  Liiicesters '^^^1    '^^         ^| 

3.  The  Improved  Lincolns  ....542 

4.  The  Cheviots 484 
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In  this  instance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Shropshiredown  sheep  far  sur- 
passed all  others  in  the  matter  of  increase  in  weight,  where  the  circum- 
stances were  absolutely  the  same  in  each  case. 

The  above  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  "  Outlines  of  Modern  Farm- 
ing," bv  R.  Scott  Burn,  part  o,  pages  151-155. 

Goochland,  ]"a.  Observer. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
A  REMABKABLE  CALF. 

Your  postal  to  Warren  &  Co..  making  inquiries  about  my  calf,  is  to 
hand. 

This  animal  at  nine  months  of  age  began  making  a  bag,  and  before 
it  was  ten  months  old  its  bag  got  so  large  that  I  began  to  think  it  was 
diseased.  I  called  several  stock  men's  attention  to  it.  and  took  some 
friends  present  to  look  at  it  and  tell  me  what  I  had  best  do  for  it  When 
it  was  nine  months  and  twenty-five  days  old,  sojne  one  suggested  that  it 
must  have  milk  in  its  bag,  and  upon  that  suggestion  I  had  the  man  that 
attends  to  my  cows  to  try  and  see  if  there  was  anything  in  it,  and  to 
my  surprise  it  was  full  of  milk.  Since  that  time  (sis  weeks)  I  have  had 
it  milked*regularly.  It  is  now  giving  about  five  quarts  per  day.  This 
calf  has  been  kept  in  a  lot  to  herself  all  its  life ;  has  never  been  petted 
by  any  one ;  has  never  had  any  animal  running  with  it ;  was  weaned  at 
the  usual  time;  was  carefully  cared  for  during  the  Winter,  but  was  not 
fed  any  grain — only  hay  and  some  little  wheat  bran.  At  ten  months  of 
age  it  weighed  545  pounds.  I  propose  weighing  it  at  a  year  of  age.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  will  weigh  TOO  pounds.  The  mother  of  this  calf  will 
weigh  about  1,100  pounds,  and  is  aoout  six  years  of  age,  and  a  fine 
milker.  She  is  the  ordinary  stock  crossed  with  the  Short  Horn  or  Dur- 
ham stoek,  but  she  shows  but  little  sign  of  the  Durham.  This  calf  was 
sired  by  a  full-blooded  Durham  bull,  bought  in  Kentucky  by  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Glendy,  of  this  county.  This  bull  calf  weighed  1,400  pounds 
at  a  year  old.  I  believe  that  this  calf  can  be  brought  to  give  three  gal- 
lons of  milk  per  day  before  she  is  two  years  of  age.  It  is  remarkably 
fond  of  playing,  runs  about  more  than  calves  usually  do.  and  is  in  good 
health.  I  have  had  the  milk  strained  and  .set  away  to  see  if  it  had  any 
cream  on  it,  and  found  it  quite  rich,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  as  good 
as  any  milk  can  be,  yet  have  not  used  it  thus  far. 

I  have  given  you  the  facts  in  quite  a  rough  way.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  writing'  up  anything  of  this  sort,  but  if  you  can  fix  this  up  to 
suit  you,  the  statements  I  have  made  are  true,  and  the  calf  is  here  to  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it.  J.  W.  Warren. 

Bath  county,  Va. 


Sheep — Value  and  Profit. — In  all  southern  localities  our  southern 
farmers  and  planters  should  keep  as  large  flocks  of  sheep  as  possible  for 
the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  They  are  very  profitable,  both  for  wool  and  mutton. 

2d.    They  speedily  enrich  the  land  over  which  they  range. 

3d.  Their  number  increases  with  great  rapidity  when  properly  cared 
for  and  protected,  and  they  will  thus  make  the  owner  rich  in  a  few 
years. 
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4th.  A  German  agriculturist  has  caleuU\ted  that  the  dropping  from 
one  thousand  sheep,  during  a  single  night  would  manure  nn  acre  of 
ground  sutiicieut  for  any  crop.  By  using  cheap,  portable  fences,  and 
moving  the  same  from  place  to  place,  a  farmer  may  manure  his  outlying 
fields  with  sheep,  at  a  less  cost  than  the  hauling  and  spreading  of  or- 
dinary manure. 

5th.  A  great  deal  of  the  most  valuable  manure  may  also  be  made 
by  a  cheap  and  easy  system  of  night  folding,  on  well  littered  yards  and 
in  sheds  which  should  always  be  erected  on  the  range  to  protect  the 
flock  against  sudden  and  severe  changes  in  the  weather. 

A  man  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  is  feeding  3,800  geese,  2.800  turkeys, 

and  1,400  ducks  for  the  market. Keep  no  worthless  animals  unless 

they  are  growing  in  fat  or  paying  their  board  in  service. 


€rtitovial — f  avm,  6av(lcu  and  ^xn\t% 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  POLLARD.  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  VIRGINIA. 


The  luonth  of  June  is,  perhaps,  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  any  other  month 
in  the  year.  It  \s  par  excellence,  ths  month  for  "killing  grass,"'  and  working  corn 
and  tobacco,  and  vegetables.  In  our  latitude,  it  is  also  the  month  tor  harvest- 
ing wheat,  and  generally  oats.*  Much  tobacco  is  often  set  out  in  this  month, 
though  May  is  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose. 

Cultivation  of  Corn. — If  the  weather  is  dry  this  month,  so  much  the  better  for 
corn,  and  the  old  adage  of  "a  dry  June  for  corn"  is  true,  because  it  enables  the 
farmer  to  work  this  crop  properly.  The  "Thomas  Smoothing  H;utow,"  where 
the  land  has  been  well  prepared,  and  is  not  stiff,  is  an  excellent  implement  for 
killing  the  young  grass  as  it  puts  up,  and  may  be  safely  run  over  the  corn  until  it 
is  si^  inches  high.  By  the  time  it  is  that  high,  or  soon  after,  the  land  should  be 
well  stirred,  if  it  is  hard  or  baked,  either  by  running  a  cultivator  deeply  through 
it.  or  throwing  the  dirt  from  it  with  the  plow.  A  great  advantage  of  throwing 
the  dirt  from  the  corn  is  that  it  kills  all  the  grass  in  the  balks,  and  pulverizes  the 
soil  well  and  gets  it  in  good  condition  to  throw  to  the  corn,  when  the  time  ar- 
rives for  doing  so.  No  corn  crop  can  flourish  and  produce  anything  like  a  max- 
imum crop  under  bad  cultivation.  The  land  cannot  be  stirred  too  ofter.  particu- 
larly after  considerable  rains  when  it  begins  to  dry  off,  and  get  hard,  and  in 
droughts,  to  render  the  soil  porous,  in  which  condition  it  best  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  Neither  will  good  cultivation  alone  answer,  when  the 
necessary  constituents  which  the  corn  needs  are  defective. 

A  judicious  admixture  of  nitrogenous  compounds  and  of  phosphates  and  potash 
constitute  the  important  manure  for  this  crop.  Of  all  the  cereals,  it  is  the  great- 
est grower  and  the  most  rapacious  feeder,  and  never  like  wheat  suffers  from 
over-stimulation,  if  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  are  supplied  at  the  same 
time. 

Corn  contains  much  more  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  wheat,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much  ammonia.  Corn- stalks  contain  a  large  amount  of  potash 
and  silica,  and  should  for  that  reason  not  be  thrown  away  (or  burned  as  done 
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by  gome  farmers),  bat  be  put  in  farm  pens  and  composts.  Most  soils  contain 
lime  enongli  Tor  corn,  if  the  other  constituents  are  in  proper  proportion — and 
stable  manure,  the  great  fertilizer  for  corn,  contains  also  some  lime.  Where 
any  corn  is  yet  to  be  planted,  as  may  be  the  case  with  those  farmers  who  never 
hurry  themselves,  or  with  those  who  wish  to  plant  after  clover  or  other  grass 
has  been  cut,  or  on  cold,  wet  lands,  then  a  quick  growing  variety  should  be  used, 
as  in  Canada,  or  the  Northern  .States ;  using  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer, 
unless  the  land  is  of  very  good  quality. 

Oats. — Winter  oats  promise  well.  Spring  oats  rarely  yield  well,  and  should 
rot  be  sowed,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  or  in  colder  latitudes 
than  Virginia — though  it  may  be  that  in  some  of  our  coldest  mountain  regions. 
Winter  oats  may  not  stand  the  Winter.  If  sowed  in  August  and  September  they 
will  stand  very  severe  cold. 

Tobacco. — We  have  heard  much  complaint  of  tobacco  fly  this  year,  and  the 
promise  of  plants  is  said  to  be  not  very  good.  This  may  be  due,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  farmers  not  using  so  much  preventive  means,  as  they  may  feel  some  indif- 
ference on  account  of  the  low  price  of  tobacco.  Probably  this  may  be  for  the 
best,  and  it  will  be,  unless  the  price  of  tobacco  improves.  The  season  has  been 
early,  and  we  hear  of  a  considerable  number  of  plants  being  set  out  at  this  time 
(18th  Mayi,  and  some  as  early  as  the  6th  or  7th  of  the  mouth,  too  early  for  thick 
tobacco.  Our  tobacco  planters  should  curtail  the  quantity  of  land  planted,  not  only 
for  this  year,  but  at  all  times,  and  concentrate  their  manures  and  fertilizers  on, 
as  a  general  rule,  about  one  half  they  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  and  raise  a 
really  good  article,  which  will  command  a  paying  price.  We  have  tried  this 
year  the  remedy  suggested  by  Maj.  Ragland,  o^ Halifax,  viz.,  rags  soaked  in 
kerosene  oil,  and  then  covered  up  in  potash  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  the 
plaster  then  sprinkled  over  the  plants;  and  we  think  with  good  effect.  Out  of 
three  beds,  two  have  been  well  preserved. 

Potatoes. — The  late  crop  of  potatoes  should  be  planted  the  last  of  th's  month, 
np  to  July  10th.  The  "Colorado  Beetle"  has  not  been  so  bad  in  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond  this  year  as  last.  The  •'Paris  Green"  is  certain  death  to  them.  It 
may  have  to  be  repeated  several  times  as  the  new  broods  appear.  Last  year  we 
resorted  to  this  remedy  in  the  mode  several  times  mentioned,  viz.,  one  table- 
spoonful  (heaping)  to  two  gallons  of  water,  in  a  flower  sprinkler,  and  did  not 
have  to  repeat  it.  This  was  on  the  early  crop,  the  late  being  but  little  infested. 
The  '"Paris  Green,"  may  also  be  used  in  powder,  one  part  to  ten  of  flour,  or 
gypsum,  sprinkled  through  a  piece  of  muslin  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  box, 
say  a  cigar  box,  with  a  handle  to  it,  standing  so  that  the  powder  will  be  blown 
away  from  the  person  handling  it,  for  it  is  an  active  poison.  In  using  with  water, 
it  must  be  frequently  stirred,  for  it  does  not  dissolve.  But  the  best  implement 
we  have  seen,  that  has  lately  been  introduced  to  apply  the  "Paris  Green,"  is  Moore's 
Patent  Duster,  manufactured  in  Whippany,  New  Jersey,  (M.  J.  B  Crenshaw 
agent  for  Richmond*.  This  is  worked  by  bellows  apparatus,  and  it  is  said  will 
sprinkle  over  an  acre  in  one  hour.  The  quantity  of  "Paris  Green"  recommended 
to  be  used  is  one  part  to  twenty  of  j^laster,  or  a  few  pounds  of  rye,  or  wheat 
flour  in  the  place  of  an  equal  amount  of  plaster.  In  planting  late  potatoes,  do 
not  cut  them,  giving  ihem  more  distance  than  when  cut  for  the  early  crops. 
When  they  come  up  it  is  better  to  cut  or  pull  off  some  of  the  sprouts,  as  by  this 
mode,  larger  potatoes  will  be  produced.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  important 
fertilizers  for  potatoes,  particularly  potash.    One  hundred  bushels  potatoes  in  tu- 
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bers  and  tops  contain  51  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  170  poundsof  potash,  while  25 
Ijusliels  wheat  contain  2G  poundsof  the  former,  and  35  pounds  of  tlie  latter.  The 
same  quantity  (25  bushels)  of  wheat  contains  double  as  much  ammonia  as  the  100 
pounds  potatoes.  In  the  production  of  potatoes  the  requisite  amounts  of  these 
two  coustituents  are  rarely  applied,  and  hence  this  vegetable  has  become  dete- 
riorated on  many  farms  and  liable  to  speedy  decay.  Ashes  and  Kainit;  if  it  could 
be  obtained  pure,  are  important  for  potatoes. 

Hay  Crop. — We  shall  have  another  good  crop  of  grass  in  Virginia.  Clover? 
and  all  the  grasses  should  be  cut  when  in  blossom — clover  as  soon  as  the  first 
h'ovcn  heads  appear.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  curing,  remembering  that 
grasses,  and  particularly  clover,  are  injured  by  becoming  too  dry.  They  should 
be  cured  with  as  little  exposure  to  san  and  wind  as  is  compatible  with  their  keep- 
ing ;  but  we  do  not  think  clover  can  be  put  away  the  same  day  it  is  cut,  as  some 
assert.  Where  this  has  been  done,  the  clover  was  either  in  small  bulk,  not 
packed,  or  a  thin  crop  from  thin  land,  and  not  rank  and  full  of  sap.  The  man- 
ner of  curing  clover-hay  propounded  by  Mr.  Julian  Ruffin.  and  practiced  by  the 
distinguished  Edmund  Ruffin,  and  published  and  described  in  the  Planter  and 
Farmer  last  May,  we  think  is  the  true  one.  It  is  to  use  a  stake  sharpened  and 
let  into  the  ground  (by  crowbar  is  best,  or  mallet  and  peg),  and  on  this  to  pacii 
the  clover  after  it  has  wilted  a  few  hours.  It  is  to  be  pressed  down  gently  with 
the  fork  as  put  up,  and  sharpened  up  to  a  point  around  the  stake.  In  this  con- 
dition it  will  resist  any  ordinary  rain,  and  in  three  or  four  days  will  be  ready  to 
house  if  the  weather  has  been  warm  and  clear.  Two  or  three  hours  betore  haul- 
ing, the  cocks  should  be  opened  to  complete  the  curing,  but  the  hay  should  not 
be  suffered  to  get  dry  enough  to  loose  its  leaves.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  its 
being  sutBcienily  cured,  some  salt,  one  quart  to  two  quarts,  according  to  size  of 
load,  should  be  sprinkled  over  each  load.  Besides  the  upright  stick,  some  use  a 
stick  run  under  the  bottom  of  the  hay,  supported  by  an  upright  stick  (like  the. 
triggers  of  a  partridge  trap)  to  raise  the  hay  from  the  ground,  and  prevent  the 
dampening  from  the  earth,  and  it  is  a  very  good  plan. 

Killing  Grass  and  Weeds. — This  is  the  month  for  killing  grass,  and  even  wire 
grass  may  be  killed  by  two  or  three  plowings  in  this  month.  If  grass  is  suffered 
to  survive  June,  it  is  very  likely  to  live  and  give  trouble  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Inseds  must  be  followed  up,  and  particularly  the  striped  bugs  on  melons,  cu- 
cumbers and  cymlings,  which  must  be  killed  early  in  the  morning,  before  they 
can  use  their  wings,  and  soot  and  fine  dust  of  tobacco  must  be  sprinkled  over 
the  plants.  This  fine  tobacco  must  also  be  sprinkled  over  the  cabbage  plants  to 
keep  away  the  fly,  which  is  often  so  destructive.  Since  writing  of  the  use  of 
'•Paris  Green,"  to  kill  insects  on  tobacco  plants  particularly,  we  learn  that  it  in- 
jures the  foliage  of  your  cotton  plants  if  freely  used.  It  is  resorted  to  in  the 
South  to  destroy  the  cotton  worm.  We  have  not  yet  noticed  that  it  injures  the 
tobacco  plants  in  the  proportion  I  have  recommended  it,  viz.  :  one  tablespoonful 
to  two  gallons  of  water. 

Replanting  Corn  must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  up,  unless  it 
is  designed  to  preserve  the  corn  free  from  admixture.  It  is  better  to  use  some 
forward  corn,  as  Canada  Flint  or  Long  Yellow  Corn,  both  having  long  ears. 
This  has  time  to  mature,  and  the  tassel  comes  out  in  time  to  furnish  pollen  for 
the  main  crop,  which  sometimes  withers  the  tassel  before  the  silks  are  impreg- 
nated. 
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Jane  is  one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the  year.  The  farmer  who  does  not  bestir 
himself  now  had  as  well  '"hang  His  harp  upon  the  willows,"  and  trust  to  luck. 

The  outlook  for  the  farmer  this  year,  we  regret,  is  not  good.  Last  year  money 
was  lost  on  tobacco,  and  now  comes  a  terrible  calamity  on  wheat,  one  of  the  worst 
which  can  befall  it,  viz.  :  rust,  which  is  very  extensive  throughout  the  State.  In 
many  instances,  we  hear  that  scarcely  more  than  seed  will  be  raised.  A  few 
days  since  we  travelled  as  far  as  Farmviile,  and  saw  very  few  fields  of  wheat 
which  we  thought  would  be  worth  cutting.  It  is  true  much  of  this  land  should 
not  have  been  put  in  wheat,  and  would  scarcely  have  produced  a  paying  crop  any 
year.  A  great  deal  of  the  laud  on  this  line  of  travel  is  worn  out  by  cultivation 
and  by  returning  nothing  to  the  soil.  A  considerable  quantity  has  grown  up  in 
pines,  and  in  thinking  what  should  be  done,  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  pines 
should  be  cut  down,  converted  into  cord-wood  and  sold,  the  land  limed  with  gas 
lime,  put  in  corn,  to  be  followed  with  wheat  or  winter  oats  and  clover.  The 
lime  would  be  quite  certain  to  produce  a  stand  of  clover,  and  the  land  would  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  recuperation.  Then,  in  two  or  three  years  more  the  old  land 
should  be  tamed  oat  to  grow  up  in  pines  and  recuperate  itself.  The  cost  of  the 
gas  lime  in  Richmond  is  two  cents  a  bushel.  Transportation  as  far  as  Farmviile 
would,  we  understand,  be  about  five  cents  a  bushel,  and  to  Barkeville  probably 
not  more  than  three  to  four  cents.  It  could,  we  think,  be  delivered  on  the  Dan- 
ville cars  from  the  Gas  Works  at  two  cents  a  buihel.  This  would  make  the 
cost  delivered  on  the  road  at  from  seven  to  nine  cents  a  bushel.  Forty  to  fifty 
bushels  lo  the  acre  would  suffice  (though  sixty  or  seventy  would  be  better),  which 
would  be  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  for  the  land,  according  to  distance  from  Rich- 
mond, besides  the  hauling  from  the  depots  and  turnouts.  We  begthe  parties  in- 
terested to  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  proposition.  The  lands  alluded  to  are 
at  present  worth  very  little  for  cultivation.  This  plan  would  greatly  enhance 
their  value.  We  may  say  we  have  tried  the  gas  lime,  and  consider  it,  altogether, 
the  best  form  of  lime  to  use.  When  this  land  is  put  in  corn,  at  the  last  working, 
peas  might  be  sown  to  turn  in  for  wheat,  though  we  think  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  sow  in  winter  oats  and  clover  in  August  or  first  part  of  September,  running 
a  drag  or  cultivator  through  the  com  for  the  purpose,  and  covering  with  drag, 
chopping  between  the  rows  of  corn  with  hoes.  If  the  clover  did  not  take  now, 
it  could  be  resowed  in  the  Spring. 

In  the  trip  mentioned,  we  visited  Major  Venable's  stock  faroa,  "Edgewood.*' 
one  and  half  miles  from  Farmviile,  and  were  much  pleased  with  what  we  saw. 
His  herd  of  Berkshire  swine  is  the  finest  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see,  and 
suppose  it  has  not  its  superior,  if  its  equal,  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  Stales. 
He  has  ten  imported  Berkshire  sows,  imported  at  heavy  expense,  and  several  im- 
ported boars,  the  oldest  of  which,  Tom  Punch,  is  a  magnificent  animal,  weighing 
six  or  seven  hundred  pounds.  From  these  sows,  which  are  very  fine,  and  some  of 
them  models  of  beauty,  he  has  about  ninety-eight  pigs.  His  hogs  are  tended 
with  great  care,  ample  house  room,  with  lots  attached,  being  provided  for  them. 
The  houses  have  plank  floors,  and  the  lots  have  running  through  them  fresh 
water.  The  Major  is  well  provided  with  steam  engine  and  all  the  fixtures  for 
grinding  and  steaming  the  food  for  his  hogs,  which  consists  generally  of  one  part 
meal,  two  of  mill  oflFal  (shorts  or  shipstuff)  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil  cake- 
This  is  varied  with  Irish  potatoes  and  other  roots,  and  peas  and  clover.  No  one 
looking  at  these  hogs,  with  their  short,  small  legs  and  heads,  and  compactness) 
with  small  cavity,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  their  superiority  over  long-legged 
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big-buned  and  big-headed  common  breeds  with  large  cavities.  Major  Venable 
made  a  comparison  by  carefully  weighing  a  Berkshire  and  common  breed,  feed- 
ing exactly  alike,  under  like  care,  and  at  the  end  of  so  many  months  re-weigh- 
ing. The  difference  (we  forget  how  many  pounds)  was  much  in  favor  of  the 
Berkshire.  That  the  experiment  was  honestly  and  carefully  made,  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  Major  Venable,  can  doubt, 

The  Major  sells  his  pigs  at  moderate  prices,  considering  their  excellence  of 
breeding,  the  perfect  condition  they  are  in,  and  the  cost  he  has  incurred  in  pro- 
curing such  stock.  Our  word  for  it,  that  Major  Venable  will  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  with  every  one  ordering  stock  from  him.  The  Major,  besides  his  Berk- 
shires,  has  four  Essex  sows  and  one  Essex  boar,  as  fiue  specimens  as  we  ever 
saw.  They  were  running  on  clover,  and  received  no  other  feed.  They  were 
fat,  which  shows  their  easy  keep.  These  he  wishes  to  sell,  and  devote  his  time 
entirely  to  his  Berkshires. 

We  regret  we  have  r.ot  more  space  to  devote  to  Major  Venable's  stock  of  cattle, 
which,  like  his  swine,  is  very  superior.  He  breeds  both  Ayrshire  and  Jersey. 
We  saw  several  Ayrshires,  fresh  to  the  pail,  which  were  giving  six  gallons  of 
milk  per  day.  He  showed  us  four  Jersey  calves — models  of  this  breed — which 
had  cost  him  $100  each  when  fifteen  days  old.  He  designs  selling  off  his  Ayr- 
shires and  retaining  his  Jerseys,  with  which  to  establish  a  butter  dairy.  We  ate 
some  of  bis  Jersey  butter,  which  was  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 


CONDUCTED    BY  MRS.  G.  .JULIAN    PRATT. 


TWO  PICTURES. 


An  old  farm-house,  with  meadows  wide, 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side ; 
A  bright-eyed  boy  who  looks  from  out 
The  door  the  woodbine  wreathed  about, 
And  wishes  this  one  thought  all  day  : 
"  0,  if  I  could  but  fly  away 

From  this  dull  spot  the  world  to  see, 

How  happy,  nappy,  happy. 

How  happy  I  would  be !  " 

Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 
A  man  who  round  the  world  has  been 
Is  thinking,  thinking  all  day  long  : 
"  0,  if  I  could  only  trace  once  more 

The  field-path  to  the  farm-house  door, 

The  old  green  meadows  could  I  see, 

How  happy,  happy,  happy, 

How  happy  I  would  be  !  "  — Interior. 

A  Timely  Suggestion. — Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of  your 
love  and  tenderness  sealed  up  until  your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their 
lives  with  sweetness.  Speak  approving,  cheering  words  while  their  ears 
can  hear  them,  and   while  their  hearts  can  be  thrilled  by  them.     The 
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things  vou  mean  to  say  when  they  are  gone,  say  before  they  go.  The 
flowers  you  mean  to  send  for  their  coffins,  send  to  brighten  and  sweeten 
their  homes  beibre  they  leave  them.  If  my  friends  have  alabaster  boxes 
laid  away,  full  of  perfumes  of  sympathy  and  affection,  which  they  in- 
tend to  break  over  my  dead  body,  I  would  rather  they  would  bring  them 
out  in  my  weary  honrs  and  ojien  them,  that  I  may  be  refreshed  and 
cheered  bv  them  while  I  need  them.  I  would  rather  have  a  bare  coffin 
without,  a  flower,  and  a  funeral  without  a  eulogy,  than  a  life  without  the 
sweetness  of  love  and  sympathy.  Let  us  learn  to  anoint  our  friends  be- 
forehand for  their  burial.  Post  moi-tem  kindnesses  do  not  cheer  the  bur- 
dened spirit.  Flowers  on  the  coffin  cast  no  fragrance  backward  over 
the  wearv  davs. 


To  Traix  Fuchsias. — When  a  slip  has  grown  six  or  eight  inches 
hif'h,  nip  out  the  top  down  to  the  last  set  of  leaves  ;  it  will  then  throw 
out  brandies  on  each  side.  Let  these  grow  eight  or  ten  inches,  then 
nip  out  as  before;  the  tops  of  each  branch,  when  grown  the  same  height 
as  the  others,  nip  out  again  ;  then  procure  a  stick  the  size  of  your 
fino-er,  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  take  hoop-skirt  wire,  twine  back  and 
forth  alternately,  through  holes  made  in  the  stick  equal  distance  apart; 
place  this  firmly  in  the  pot  back  of  thejdant,  tie  the  branches  to  it,  and 
vou  will  have,  when  in  flower,  a  beautiful  and  very  graceful  plant. 
Having  one  trained  in  that  way  last  season,  it  was  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  it. — Kv. 

The  last  few  days  of  warm  weather  suggest  the  necessity  of  looking  up 
our  ice  cream  receipts,  and  I  send  you  two  which  are  great  favorites  in 
our  family : 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream. — One  qnart  of  cream,  one  pint  of  new  milk, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  five  tablespoon fuls  grated 
chocolate  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  milk,  flavor  to  taste ;  heat  the  milk 
almost  to  boiling,  pour  it  by  degrees  in  with  the  beaten  egg  and  sugar, 
and  freeze. 

SpA>risH  Cream. — Mrs.  T.  S.  S.,  of  Boston,  sends  us  the  following : 
"One-half  box  gelatine,  one  and  a  half  pint  milk,  soak  gelatine  in  part 
of  milk  one  hour,  add  remainder  of  milk  and  heat  to  boiling,  stirring 
frequently,  beat  yelks  of  three  eggs  with  one  cup  of  white  sugar,  add  to 
the  milk  when  at  boiling  heat,  remove  from  the  stove  and  flavor  with 
lemon  or  vanilla;  beat  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs  and  stir  into  the 
mixture ;  poor  into  a  mould  and  set  aside  to  cool." 

Pineapple  Ice  Cream. — Dissolve  one  box  of  gelatine  in  one  gallon 
of  water,  chop  up  and  put  through  a  colander  two  quart-cans  of  pine- 
apple, add  juice  of  six  oranges  or  lemons,  one  tablespoonful  of  vanilla, 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  It  will  require  more  sugar  than  ordinary  cream, 
and  is  better  if  made  of  half  cream  and  half  water.  Freeze  in  a  patent 
freezer,  or  else  beat  well  several  times  while  it  is  freezing.  It  will  re- 
quire a  two-gallon  freezer  for  this  quantity. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  G.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Lemonade. — One  of  the  most  refreshing  drinks  in  warm  weather  is 
lemonade,  but  the  great  secret  in  making  it  is  to  use  boiling  water  and 
let  it  become  cool,  when  plenty  of  crushed  ice  can  be  added. 
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Zephyr  Bread. — Four  eg:gs,  one  pint  sour  cream  or  "clabber,"  one 
quart  flour,  one-fourth  pouml  butter,  one  teapoonfuls  of  soda  and  two 
teaspooufuls  creana  of  tartar;  bake  as  egg  bread.  "Mt.  Nebo." 

[Having  a  personal  experience  with  the  culinary  ability  of  our  "Mt. 
Nebo"  correspondent,  would  be  glad  if  she  would  let  us  heai-  from  her 
more  frequently. — Mrs.  G.  J.  P.] 

About  the  HousE.^Bad  cooking  spoils  good  food. 
Eat  licorice  to  sweeten  the  breath. 
Apply  common  baking  soda  to  burns. 
Bottom  heat  is  not  good  to  raise  bread. 
Cold  corned  beef  is  best  for  making  hash. 
Eat  what  your  appetite  craves  if  you  can  get  it. 
Do  not  entertain  visitors  with  your  own  domestic  troubles. 
Husbands  must  not  expect  their  wives  to  make  good,  white  bread 
from  poor  flour. 

Worth  Knowing. — A  tablespoonful  of  black  pepper  put  in  the 
^ater  in  which  grey  and  buft'  linens  are  washed,  will  keep  them  from 
Spotting.  It  will  also  generally  keep  the  colors  of  black  or  colored 
cambrics  or  muslins  from  running,  aad  does  not  harden  the  water. 

The  Children. — A  sweet  little  girl  living  on  Washington  avenue 
was  playing  railroad  car  with  her  brother.  They  had  the  chairs  in  a 
row,  and  the  little  boy  was  both  conductor  and  engineer.  He  called 
out  the  names  of  stations  he  was  familiar  with — "Kirkwood,"  "Alton," 
"Belleville,"  and  finally,  being  somewhat  at  a  loss,  he  called  out  "Heaven," 
at  which  the  little  tot  at  once  exclaimed,  "Top ;  I  dess  Til  det  out  here." 

We  have  seen  a  picture-book  made  by  a  mother  for  her  little  folks, 
which  is  a  gem.  It  consists  of  leaves  of  brown  linen,  about  the  size  of 
a  sheet  of  music  paper,  bound  all  around  tlie  edges  with  brown  ribbon. 
In  the  edge  of  the  binding,  on  one  side,  eyelet  holes  are  inserted  by  a 
shoemaker  or  corsetmaker.  These  receive  the  ribbons  that  tie  the  leaves 
together.  The  book  is  wholly  made  up  of  pictures  neatly  cut  out  of 
magazines  and  papers,  and  tastefully  arranged  and  pasted  on  the  leaves. 
As  a  method  of  preserving  the  many  beautiful  pictures  now  published, 
the  book  is  unequalled,  while  it  makes  the  most  substantial  plaything. 
Children  delight  to  save  and  cut  out  pictures  for  it.  We  recommend  it 
to  all  mothers. 

A  play-room  for  children  may  be  prepared  very  prettily  with  pic- 
tures. This  is  a  work  that  takes  some  time,  but  it  is  very  interesting. 
A  beginning  may  be  made  by  pasting  large  sized  pictures  carefully  and 
neatly  at  proper  positions  on  the  walls.  Many  pictures  in  our  illus- 
trated newspapers,  as  well  as  engravings  that  have  accidentally  got- 
ten torn,  are  well  worth  preserving  in  this  way.  After  the  larger  ones 
are  placed,  smaller  ones  may  be  placed  around  them  at  regular  or  har- 
monious intervals.  The  interest  of  children  once  aroused  in  saving  and 
selecting  pictures  will  give  many  a  happy  hour  of  employment  and  en- 
joyment to  them,  and  lift  care  from  the  mother's  heart. — Ex. 

How  TO  Keep  Moths  out  of  Worsted  Goods — At  the  approach 
of  Spring  or  Summer,  fold  up  your  worsted  clothes  or  goods,  and  pack 
them  in  drawers  or  boxes  with  small  limbs  or  switches  lately  broken 
from  the  common  cedar  tree  all  among  your  garments,  and  the  moth 
will  not  make  its  appearance  there.  Thus  you  may  save  time  and  trou- 
ble airing  and  sunning  your  clothes. 
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THE  NEXT  STATE  FAIR. 
It  gives  us  unalloyed  pleasure  to  present  to  our  friends  the  following  address  to 
the  people  of  Virginia,  by  Colonel  Kxight,  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  We  see  the  Colonel  almost  every  day,  and  know  that,  as  far  as 
the  officers  of  the  Society  are  concerned,  the  vcj-t/  best  will  be  done  to  make  the 
next  Fair  the  greatest  success  we  have  had  in  that  line  since  the  war.  The  Col- 
onel will  have  the  advantage  of  the  good  offices  of  all  the  Postmasters  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  bringing  the  matter  fully  to  the  attention  of  the  people  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  will  result  in  presenting  a  State  Fair  indeed.  We  want  to 
gee  every  manufacturer  in  Virginia  show  his  wares  there,  and  every  farmer  do 
something  to  make  this  gathering  attractive.  The  harder  the  times  are  the  harder 
we  all  ought  to  work  ;  it  will  not  make  better  times  to  spend  our  days  in  crying 
over  calamities  that  we  could  not  prevent. 

The  premium  lists  are  out.  and  will  be  thoroughly  distributed.  These  lists  have 
been  carefully  revised. and  are  believed  to  be  as  good  as  could  be  contrived  with  the 
means  at  the  Society's  command.  No.v,  let  us  have  a  lively  competition  for 
every  prize  that  is  offered. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  the  Society  had  taken  new  rooms.  They  are 
located  in  Wilkinson  Hall,  on  Ninth  street  near"  Main,  where  Colonel  Kxight 
would  be  happy  to  receive  a  call  from  every  friend  of  the  Society,  no  matter 
where  located.  These  rooms  ske  very  commodious,  and  will  be  adorned  by  por- 
traits of  our  worthies,  and  of  men  distinguished  elsewhere  as  farmers  and  me- 
chanics. Tt  is  proposed  also  to  get  together,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  library  such 
as  should  be  found  in  a  place  like  this.  In  fact.  Major  Drewry,  who  does  noth- 
ing by  halves,  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Society  becomes  the  power»for  good 
in  the  State  designed  by  the  noble  men  who  founded  it.  Will  we  not  all  lend 
him  a  helping  hand  ?  It  is  a  pure  labor  of  love  all  round — neither  President  nor 
Executive  Committee,  as  hard  as  they  work  for  the  Society,  receiving  one  cent's 
compensation  for  their  services. 

Office  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society,  1 
EiCHMOXD,  May  11,  1878.      J 
To  the  Pt:r>ph  of  Virginia: 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  proper  time  for  inviting  your  attention  to  the  work 
and  objects  of  i/our  State  Agricultural  Society.  I  use  the  word  your  in  a  legiti- 
mate sense,  not  only  in  respect  to  name  and  purposes,  but  its  property  and  in- 
vestments. You  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  no  individual  property  rights 
involved,  but  that  all  the  resources  of  the  Society  constitute  a  fund  which,  under 
its  charter  and  constitution,  is  sacredhj  pledgr  I  for  the  advancement  in  the  State 
of  "  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  auxiliary  mining  and  mechanic  arts." 
Each  citizeL-  is  therefore  identified  with  it,  and  its  benefits  are  designed  for  all. 
Membership  confers  certain  privileges,  and  the  door  is  open  to  all,  and  none 
should  hesitate  or  wait  for  the  invitation  to  enter,  but  claim  to  do  so  as  a  right. 
The  terms  of  membership  are  easy  to  thousands  who  are  not  now  members,  and 
it  would  seem  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  arrest  their  attention,  and  they  will 
see  the  advantages  which  will  result  to  them  individually,  and  to  an  organization 
which  is  laboring  for  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  the  Common- 
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■wealth.  Twenty  dollars  in  cash,  or  five  dollars  annually  for  five  years,  consti- 
tutes a  memberyb'-  life,  and  entitles  the  holder  of  a  certificate  to  free  admission 
to  Fairs,  together  with  his  wife,  unmarried  daughters,  and  sons  under  twenty  one 
years  of  age,  and  to  become  exhibitors  without  charge.  It  also  gives  hira  a  sis- 
ting  and  right  to  participate  in  all  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  such 
publications  as  the  Society  may  be  able  to  issue  for  distribution  ;  and  he  v/ill 
have  free  access  to  the  rooms  and  records,  and  all  sources  of  information  which 
they  may  afford. 

At  this  time  new  and  ample  rooms  are  being  fitted  up,  which  will  be,  as  far  as 
means  will  allow,  made  attractive  and  useful.  Physical  maps  of  each  county  in 
the  State  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  procured  and  displayed,  showing  soils 
adapted  to  particular  crops,  mineral  deposits,  market  fa'^ilities.  &c.  ;  and  to  these 
will  be  added  geographic  tl,  climatological,  botanical  and  zoological  maps — all  of 
which  will  afford  to  an  inquiring  immigrant  the  most  reliable  informaiion  as  to 
the  character  and  resources  of  our  State.  Education,  religious,  social,  and  other 
facilities  will  have  proper  consideration. 

Tae  .Society's  transactions,  for  which,  it  is  hoped,  means  can  be  secured  for 
the  annual  publication,  will  embody  not  only  the  general  information  alluded  to, 
but  also  much  valuable  matter  in  connection  with  practical  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture. &c.,  which  may  be  procured  from  premiums  for  essays,  crops,  experi- 
ments, itc. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  Society's  work  will  illustrate  its  objects  and  give 
some  idea  of  the  means  which  will  be  required.  The  State,  so  closely  identified 
in  time,  when  relieved  of  the  burden  of  its  public  debt  by  a  wise  and  judicious 
provision  for  its  payment  or  adjustment,  will  and  should  lend  a  helping  hand  ; 
but  we  should  not  wait  for  this  when  so  much  cftn  be  done  without  the  direct  aid 
of  the  -State  Government.  The  Society  makes  no  appeal  for  benefactions,  but 
only  presents  its  claim  upon  the  people,  as  a  privilege  and  duty,  to  become 
members  on  the  terms  before  stated.  .It  would  seem  easy  that  each  county,  and 
city  having  the  population  of  a  county,  should  furnish  annually  ten  members, 
and  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sum  of  about  82o.0J0.  which  in  a  few  years 
would  aggregate  an  amount  which,  safely  invested,  would  yield  an  annual  income 
ample  for  the  largest  range  of  beneficial  work,  bringing  benefits  alike  to  the  citi- 
zen and  th"  whole  Commonwealth. 

I  trust  that  these  sugsrestions  will  not  fall  dead  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  but  that  [  sh  ill  have  frequent  and  centinuous  calls  for  certificates  of 
membership.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  with 
the  railroads,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  successful,  to  secure  //v?  transportation 
to  and  from  the  Fairs  for  all  persons  becoming  members  within  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 

I  will  cVose  this  communication  by  stating  that  the  premium  list  for  the  next 
Fair  is  now  in  pres^.  and  will  in  a  few  days  be  readv  for  distribution  thix>ugh  the 
mails,  and  all  persons  interested  are  invited  to  call  for  a  copy  either  in  persou 
or  by  postal  card. 

The  next  Fair  promises  unusual  attractions  : 

1.  The  list  of  premiums  has  been  carefully  revised,  together  with  rules  and 
regulations  to  meet  all  complaints  of  exhibitors  and  protect  the  good  name  of 
the  Society. 

2.  In  all  the  departments  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  exhibition  up  to  a 
good  and  improving  standard.  Prcniums  for  farm,  garden,  orchard  and  floral 
products  have  been  diversified,  which  will  add  to  the  extent  and  interest  in  these 
classes. 

.3.  In  the  intervals  of  rest  from  examination  of  the  general  exhibition,  visitors 
will  find  entertainment  in  carefully-revised  ^/Ji^ec^  triaU;  and  arrangements  are  on 
foot  for  characteristic  exhibitions  oi  national  games. 

4.  Equestrian  trials  by  ladies  are  also  provided  for — so  regulated  that  the  most 
fa«tidious  may  participate,  and  visitors  cannot  fail  to  witness  them  without  a 
lively  interest. 

5.  The  trials  of  saddle-horses  under  the  saddle,  and  paired  horses  to  harness 
in  the  quarter-stretch  before  the  grand  stand  other  than  speed  trials. 

6.  The  annual  address  by  an  eminent  citizen,  hereafter  to  be  selected  and  an- 
nounced, and  other  addresses  by  distinguished  invited  guests. 

7.  The  general  meetings  of  the  Society  each  night  of  the  Fair,  for  business, 
lectures,  addresses,  discussions,  &c. 
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As  a  proper  notice  to  all  exhibitors  who  may  see  this  address,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  all  entries  will  close  on  Tuesday.  22d  October,  o«e  week  before  the 
Fair,  and.  for  good  reasons,  cannot  be  lelaxed. 

To  the  general  public  it  may  also  be  staled  that  no  tickets  of  admission  will  be 
used.  The  abuses  incident  to  a  ticket  system,  and  the  great  loss  to  the  I'ocieiy, 
have  indi.ced  the  Executive  Committee  to  adopt  a  plan  of  payment  at  the  gates 
and  auton.atic  registers,  which  will  be  in  no  way  inconvenient  to  visitors  (other 
than  members  and  guests),  except  to  provide  the  proper  change  for  the  admission 
fee,  which  they  will  deposit  in  locked  boxes  as  they  pass  in. 

I  will  be  glad  for  all  editors  of  agricultural,  horticultural  and  mechanical  jour- 
nals under  whose  eyes  this  article  may  fall,  to  send  to  the  Society's  rooms  their 
publications,  and  the  favor  will  be  returned  by  sending  to  them  all  the  Society's 
publications.  W.  C.   Kxight,  Secretary. 


[From  Clarksville  Tobacco  Leaf  of  April  18.] 
FAIRVIEW  TOBACCO  FAIR. 

The  Tobacco  Fair  at  Fairview,  Saturday,  was  in  every  way  a  success  and  a 
pleasant  occasion. 

It  was  the  finest  collection  of  samples  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  denotes  the 
fact  that  the  fine  Tobacco  is  still  in  the  countr}',  and  will  show  up  well  in  the 
end.  The  fair  was  the  most  systematically  managed  that  we  ever  witnessed,  and 
the  most  unanimous  award  of  pMmiums.  Ihere  were  five  judges.  Messrs.  .lames 
Bronaugh,  G.  V.  Thompson,  and  T.  C.  Hanberry,  of  Hopkinsville  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jessup,  oi  Fairview,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Kendrick.  of  Clarksville — or  what  is  left  of  it. 
And  in  nearly  every  instance  in  awarding  twenty-two  piemiums,  an  average  of 
twenty-five  entries  in  each  class,  the  vote  was  unanimous. 

There  were  ninety-six  entries,  premiums  awarded  as  follows  : 

SHIPPIXG  LEAF. 

First  premium — E.  D.  Boyd,  $2.5.  Second  premium — Fiobt.  Kennedy  (col.), 
Todd  county,  raised  on  G.  W.  Jessup's  farm,  $20.  Third  premium — Collins  & 
Bro.,  Christian  county.  .$15.  Fourth  premium — J.  W.  Fritz,  Christian  county, 
$10.     Fifth  premium — E.  H.  Morton,  Todd  county,  $5. 

BLACK  WRAPPER. 

First  premium — G.  W.  Shaw,  Christian  county,  $25.  Second  premium — W. 
H.  Shaw,  Christian  county.  $20.  Third  premium — M.  A.  Fritz,  Christian  county, 
.S15.  Fourth  premium — E.  S.  Fitz,  Christian  county,  10.  Fifth  premium — E. 
H.  Fritz,  Christian  county,  $5. 

SHIPPIXG  AFRICAN. 

First  premium — W.  H.  Elgin.  Christian  county,  $20.  Second  premium — Col- 
'lins  &  Bro.,  Christian  county,  815.  Third  premium — M.  A.  Fritz,  Christian 
county,  $10.     Fourth  premium — Ben  Lane,  Christian  county,  $5. 

GERMAX  SPINNER. 

First  premium — Collins  &  Bro.,  Christian  county,  $20.  Second  premium — 
J.  J.  Shaw,  Christian  county,  $15.  Third  premium — M.  A.  Fritz.  Christian 
county,  SIO.  Fourth  premium — Stephen  Merriit  (col.),  raised  on  J.  W.  Shaw's 
farm,  $5. 

SWISS  WRAPPER. 

First  premium — Collins  &  Bro.,  Christian  county.  $20.  Second  premium — T. 
W.  Carroll,  Christian  county,  $15.  Third  premium — M.  A.  Fritz,  Christian 
county,  $10.     Fourth  premium — E.  S.  Fritz.  Christian  county,  So. 

Mr  M.  A.  Fritz  had  a  sample  in  each  class,  all  taken  from  the  same  bulk  of 
Tobacco,  to  be  prized  in  one  hogshead,  and  every  sample  was  awarded  a  pre- 
mium in  the  respective  classes.  Mr.  Fritz  is  one  of  the  best  Tobacco  growers 
in  Christian  county.  He  tried  this  experiment  to  see  how  many  different  class 
buyers  he  could  please  with  the  same  Tobacco,  and  the  result  shows  what  neat 
handling  and  careful  management  will  do. 
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!  Mr.  W.  H.  Elgin,  too,  is  a  fine  Tobacco  grower.  His  is  of  the  Greenwood 
variety,  and  yields  from  1,000  to  1,500  hands  per  acre  on  sandy,  stony  soil.  His 
leaf  is  good  for  $15  per  hundred  when  it  comes  to  market. 

[We  present  the  above  in  the  hope  that  we  in  Virginia  will  tiyand  do  likewise. 
These  Western  people  have  made  headway  became  they  worked  for  it.  Because 
Virginia  was  first  in  the  field,  in  the  tobacco  line,  does  not  argue  that  she  will 
continue  to  hold  that  place.  While  the  others  (as  above)  have  worked  to  get  up 
to  h'er,  she  is  bound  to  work  no  less  diligently  to  hold  her  own.  The  State 
Agricultural  Society  should  appear  here,  and  see  to  it  that  we  did  our  best.— Ed.] 


The  TtJCKAHoE  Farmers'  Club  met  at  the  residence  of  Col.  Chastain  White 
on  23d  ultimo.  Dr.  Puryear,  President,  being  absent,  Mr.  J.  A.  Lynham,  Vice 
President,  presided,  and  a  better  presiding  officer  we  have  seldom  seen.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  "  Wheat  and  Oat  Harvest,"  which  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lynham.  He  urged  that  wheat  and  oats  should  be  harvested  in  the  "dough" 
state,  unless  intended  for  seed.  That  millers  preferred  wheat  for  flour  when  cut 
at  that  stage,  and  that  it  would  sell  for  better  price,  &c.  He  urged  the  use  of 
the  reaper  if  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  purse  of  the  farmer  justified  its  use. 
Mr.  Channing  Robinson  differed  with  Mr.  Lynham,  and  would  cut  his  wheat 
when  ripe,  and  with  cradles — that  it  was  both' more  practicable  and  economical. 
Col.  A.  Q.  HoLLiDAY,  John  L.  Grubbs,  Esq.,  Dr.  Beattie,  and  others  sus- 
tained the  views  of  Mr.  Lynham. 

The  importance  of  the  Gleaner  was  also  referred  to  (the  result  of  which  often 
pays  the  expenses  of  harvesting),  but  it  was  conceded  that  this  saving  can  only 
be  had  by  starting  the  gleaner  immediately  after  the  cutting,  and  at  once  hauling 
the  gleaned  grain  under  cover  before  a  rain.  Dr.  Beattie  referred  to  the  great 
depression  among  farmers  by  reason  of  the  rust.  He  thought  there  was  occasion 
for  this  gloom,  and  deprecated  its  direful  effects.  Col.  White  united  with  him 
in  this  view.  But  Doctors  will  differ,  for  Mr.  Vaughan  thought  it  entirely  over- 
estimated, that  in  his  experience,  and  from  the  information  he  had  from  others, 
and  from  such  intelligent  authority  as  the  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Seddon,  he  questioned 
v^hether  the  leaf  rust  was  this  season  damaging  at  all. 

Attorney  General  Field  was  present,  and  in  a  most  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive manner,  addressed  the  Club  on  these  several  points,  and  manifested  an  in- 
terest and  information  with  the  subject  that  agreeably  surprised  the  Club.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  not  the  red  leaf  rust,  but  only  the  black  rust  that  strikes 
into  the  stalk,  that  materially  effects  the  quantity  of  the  grain.  Gen.  Field  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Club.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  inspect 
Col.  White's  farms.  The  Colonel  is  not  only  a  good  farmer  and  lawyer,  but  the 
best  judge  of  horseflesh  in  the  State.  We  consider  him  as  good  authority  on 
the  pedigree  of  our  thoroughbred  horses,   as  any  of  our  standard  stud-books. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Club  recommend  to  the  people  of  Henrico  and  Richmond 
city  and  adjoining  counties  to  hold  a  mass-meeting  in  behalf  of  immigration  to 
Virginia,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  select  a  place  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond for  this  meeting,  and  invite  Senator  J.  W.  Johnston,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
and  other  prominent  citizens,  to  attend  and  address  the  people  on  this  subject, 
so  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Senator  Johnston  and  Gen.  Lee  have  done  more  for  the  material  development 
of  the  State  in  this  regard  than  any  other  two  men  in  the  State— we  may  say 
with  taulh,  than  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

Dr.   Thos.   Pollard,   Dr.  L.   R.   Dickinson,   Col.    Chastain  White,   Gen. 
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Field    and  J.   A.  Covardik,   were  appointed  a   committee  to  carry   out   the 
above  resolution. 

The  Club  closed  its  work  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Robinson  and  A. 
Q.  Holliday  as  a  Committee  to  report  the  particulars  of  their  heavy  county  ex- 
penses, pay  of  county  judges,  treasurer,  Attorney,  road  surveyors,  ckc.  Thus 
passed  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day. 

REPORT  OX  LISBURN  FARM,  BY  DR.  MICHAELS  AND  MR.  VAUGHAN. 

Mr.  Fresklent  and  Gentlemen,— K\.  the  March  meeting  of  our  Club,  which  was  at 
Llsburn,  the  residence  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Beattie,  your  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  farm  and  its  management.  We  now 
respectfully  submit  the  following  : 

The  fai-m  of  Dr.  Beattie  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Grove  Avenue,  and  its 
line  of  extension  one  and  a  half'miles  from  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  contains 
two  hundred  and  eighty- one  acres  of  arable  land. 

The  soil  of  this  farm  is  not  naturally  what  may  be  called  rich,  indeed  much  of 
h  was  thin  and  poor,  but  we  are  glad  to  observe  evident  marks  of  improvement, 
and  that  mother  earth,  as  she  always  does,  is  responding  to  kind  treatment. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  our  Club  at  Lisburn.  over  a  year  ago,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  planned  and  carried  out:  large  and  roomy  sheds  for  the  stock 
have  been  built  and  more  barn  room  made  for  produce.  Increasing  stock  has 
compelled  more  fencing  to  be  put  up  and  inclosures  made,  as  young  ani-nals  must 
have  range  for  health  and  exercise,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  the  soiling  system 
may  be  carried  out  in  the  yards  and  sheds. 

The  system  of  thorough  drainage,  which  we  observed  at  our  previous  meeting, 
is  still  in  operation,  and  its  beneficial  results  give  encouragement  to  continue  the 
good  work.  Much  of  the  land  being  naturally  very  wet  and  swampy,  was  cut  up 
by  -deep  open  drains,  their  banks  grown  up  on  each  side  many  feet  with  bushes 
and  briers,  which,  in  addition  to  being  unsightly,  made  proper  culnvation  or  good 
and  judicious  plowing  impossible.  These  have  been  nearly  all  filled  in  and  their 
sites  ouly  known  by  the  greater  luxuriance  of  the  crops  growing  over  them.  In 
all  cases  where  new  drains  have  been  cut  tile  has  been  used,  but  in  these  old 
drains  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  use  them,  hence  the  adoption  of 
the  brush  for  filling  in.  The  drains  were  managed  as  follows  :  The  brush  and 
briers  cut  close  to  the  ground  were  laid  to  one  side  of  the  ditch,  which  were 
cleaned  out  and  deepened  to  the  hard  pan.  One  man  in  the  drain  is  supplied 
with  the  brush  arranged  in  bundles,  which  he  lays  with  buts  down  stream,  one 
bundle  thoroughly  overlapping  the  other  and  pressed  down ;  the  briers  and  smaller 
spray  is  forked  in  and  trampled  evenly;  the  thick  mat  of  brier  roots  cut  in 
masses  with  sharp  mattocks  are  inverted  and  well  trampled  down  on  the  bush 
and  briers  already  in.  When  the  drain  is  ready  for  the  plow,  a  bridge  for  the 
team  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  made  by  filling  in  at  the  outlet  with 
the  spade.  The  team  and  plow  now  finishes  the  work.  One  man  guides  the 
team  for  a  few  turns  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  into  the  drain  and  disarrang- 
ing the  brush.  All  roots  are  grubbed  out  as  the  filling  in  goes  on.  The  plow- 
man gathers  the  land  until  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  over  the 
middle  of  the  drain,  and,  as  in  tile  draining,  care  is  taken  that  no  run  of  surface 
water  may  find  its  way  to  the  drain,  bat  must  percolate  by  the  sides.  No  dead 
furrow  must  be  allowed  to  cross  the  line.  Thus  the  grain  is  protected  from  the 
destructive  action  of  "trash."  These  drains  are  running  freely,  and,  with  proper 
precaution,  will  last  many  years.  The  tile  drains,  of  which  over  two  miles  have 
been  cut  on  this  farm,  average  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  apart. 
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Two-inch  egg-shaped  tile  are  used  for  the  common  drains,  and  three-  and  four- 
inch  for  mains.  The  manufacturer  furnishes  as  manj^  of  the  large  tile  as  may 
be  required  with  an  opening  in  the  side,  so  as  to  receive  the  two-inch  tile,  which 
is  made  to  enter  aslant,  so  as  to  discharge  down  stream  and  lessen  the  risk  of 
silting  up. 

Thorough  draining,  the  doctor  says,  may  be  considered  too  costly  for  general 
adoption,  but  it  is  labor  and  money  most  judiciously  expended.  It  is  aperma" 
nent  improvement,  that  once  done  is  done  for  all  time,  the  good  efifect  of  which 
begins  at  once  and  increases  with  years,  till  the  soil  is  deepened  and  enriched  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  drain.  His  experience  is  that  land  really  requiring  drain- 
age, and  there  is  little  that  does  not,  will  return  principal  and  interest  in  five 
years.  As  a  first  result,  the  farmer  is  nearly  independent  of  the  season  or 
weather,  as  the  plow  may  enter  forty-eight  hours  or  less  after  the  heaviest  or  long 
continued  rains.  The  surface  never  bakes — there  is  no  stagnant  water  to  keep 
the  soil  cold  and  to  be  carried  off  by  the  slow  process  of  evaporation.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  land  awakes  early  to  the  genial  influence  of  Spring,  stores  up  air 
and  heat  to  resist  the  early  frosts  of  Autumn,  and  in  time  of  drought,  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  draws  moisture  from  below.  By  the  earlier  Spring  and  later  Au. 
tumn  time  is  gained,  and  in  larming,  as  in  every  other  calling,  ''time  is  money." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  devoted  this  much  to  thorough  drainage,  because  we 
feel  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  us  to  the  subject,  even  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.     In  a  malarious  climate  much  could  be  said  in  its  favor. 

As  the  farm  is  subservient  to  stock-raising,  wheat  and  tobacco  are  but  little 
grown.  This  year  but  eighteen  acres  of  wheat  have  been  seeded — sown  after 
corn.  The  corn  land  was  heavily  manured  on  sod.  Wheat  was  top-dressed 
with  salt — two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  is  looking  very  fine.  (Since  badly  struck 
with  rust;  salt  couldn't  save  it.)  Winter  oats  is  here  considered  a  remunerative 
crop,  and  is  cut  both  with  the  mower  and  reaper.  When  cut  with  the  mower  and 
cured  as  hay,  all  the  stock  are  very  fond  of  it,  eating  '\r,  clean.  Oats  cut  when 
just  out  of  the  milk  and  turning  yellow,  cure  very  easily,  and  are  not  found  to 
mould  either  in  shuck  or  barn,  while  oats  in  sheaf  mould  readily  if  not  particularly 
well  cured.  Early  cutting  is  found  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  young  grass  and  clover, 
if  seeded  with  the  crop.  Seventy  acres  of  Winter  oats  were  seeded  last  Fall,  and 
are  looking  very  well.  Atour  visitthey  had  just  been  heavily  harrowed,  and  when 
seeded  with  orchard  grass  and  clover,  Thomas'  smoothing  harrow  was  passed  over 
so  as  to  more  etFectually  cover  the  small  seed.  By  this  pra  ;tice  a  good  stand  is 
obtained  with  what  we  cou^ider  a  small  quantity  of  sead — one  gallou  clover  seed 
and  a  half  bushel  of  orchard  grass  to  the  acre.  One  field  so  set  on  the  avenue, 
seeded  with  oats,  which  were  cut  and  cured  as  hay,  now  present.-  a  fine  appear- 
ance, and  is  pasturing  a  heavy  stock.  One  of  our  Club  said  that  a  very  "few 
years  ago  the  land  was  too  poor  to  produce  even  hen-nest  grass.''  Sixty  acres 
have  been  seeded  this  Spring  with  Winter  oats,  and  were  all  sowu  by  the  28th 
March.  The  teams  were  at  work  on  the  corn  laud  ;  fifty  acres  being  devoted  to 
that  important  crop.  Ten  acres  were  in  rye,  for  soiling  and  for  straw.  Five 
acres  each  were  prepared  for  golden  milK't  and  broadcast  corn;  ground  for 
both  heavily  manured  with  barn-yard  manure.  Five  acres  for  carrots,  mangold 
a  id  turnips,  and  one  acre  to  potatoes.  The  garden  contain  the  usual  vegetables. 
The  orchard  is  not  neglected,  and  contains  the  finer  varieties  of  fruits.  Tree- 
planting,  both  fruit  and  ornamental,  has  been  a  labor  of  love  and  freely  in- 
dulged in. 

There  are  eight  brood  mares— thoroughbred  and  roadsters,  all  well  bred — rep- 
eseuiing  Planet,  Orion,  King  Lear,  Imported  Consternation,  Deucalion,  Mam- 
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brino  Psitchur  and  Morgan.  These  have  been  breeding  to  King  Lear,  Abdelka- 
der  and  the  Edward  Everett  stallion.  Hugh  St.  Clair.  "Dimple,"  the  handsome 
daughter  of  Planet  and  Maggie  Hunter,  has  two  pretty  fillies  by  her  side,  both 
bays  with  star  to  Abdelkader,  giving  an  inbred  '"Australian"'  cross.  She  will, 
this  year,  be  bred  to  Kingbolt,  a  son  of  Lexington.  The  colts  from  above  mares 
all  show  their  breeding,  are  well  grown,  and  in  time  may  be  heard  from  subject 
to  the  law  of  chances.  The  neat  stock  are  mostly  grade  Jerseys,  End  have  been 
breeding  for  two  years  to  the  thoroughbred  Durham.  "John  A.  Groat,"  imported 
from  the  herd  of  \Vm.  Douglass,  Anondaga  Brant,  Canada,  gel  by  "Lothair,'' 
dam  "Annette."  and  recorded  in  American  and  Canada  H.  B.  He  is  a  light 
roan  and  a  noble  looking  animal,  very  docile  in  disposition.  His  calves  are  all 
j.arge  and  fine. 

"Essex  pigs"  are  a  specialty  on  this  farm,  bred  from  the  importation  from  the 
herd  of  G.  M.  Sexton.  England.  As  all  inferior  animals  are  culled  out,  the  lot 
look  very  fine  and  show  judicious  selection. 

The  brood  sows  and  litters  took  first  and  second  premiums  at  our  last  State 
Fair,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  Doctor  lost  heavily  by  exposure  to  the  conta- 
gion of  pluropneumonia  in  an  adjoining  pen.  which  swept  ninety-two  head  just 
as  he  had  advertised  for  sale  and  expected  to  reap  some  profit  for  two  years'  care. 
By  this  casualty  he  was  not  able  to  fill  a  single  order  of  the  many  which  he 
had  received.     Naturally,  he  felt  very  sore  about  it. 

A  few  sheep  are  also  kept,  but  an  occasional  raid  very  seriously  lessens 
the  profits  and  forbids  more  extensive  venture  on  sheep  culture — by  far  the 
most  profitable  legitimate  enterprise   that  a  Virginia  farmer   could  engage  in. 

[The  committee  will  excuse  us  for  saying  that  to  Master  Hakrt  Beattie  is  due 
the  credit  of  the  excellent  management  and  condition  of  the  gtock,  rather  than 
the  Doctor.] 


THE  RELIGIOUS  HERALD. 

The  continued  and  growing  prosperity  of  this  paper  will  be  less  a  surprise  if 
people  will  only  acquaint  themselves  with  the  material  of  which  its  editorial  staff 
is  composed.  The  senior  editor,  Dr.  Jeter,  a  patriarch  among  the  Baptist 
ministers,  stands  to-day  without  a  superior,  as  a  sound  conservative  theologian. 
He  also  has  the  enviable  distinction  of  possessing  the  undoubting  confidence  of 
all  who  know  him,  without  distinction  of  sect.  As  a  writer,  he  is  clear, 
brief  and  forcible,  carrying  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  conviction  that  he  has 
a  clear  comprehension  of  his  subject,  and  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  says.  As  a  man,  he  is  far  above  reproach,  so  far  that  the  thought 
never  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  even  to  those  who  most  widely  differ  from 
him,  to  throw  even  the  shade  of  suspicion  upon  his  character  or  motives.  The 
junior,  while  possessing  most  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  senior,  is  the  motor 
power  of  the  Herald.  With  gifts,  peculiarly  hi.s  own,  he  passes  from  meeting  to 
meeting,  from  association  to  association,  always  leaving  a  pleasing  impression, 
■  and  securing  scores  of  friends  and  subscribers  to  the  Herald.  In  this 
way  it  has  reached  a  circulation  beyond  all  precedent  among  Southern  jour- 
nals, either  political  or  religious,  and  this  fact,  known  at  the  North,  has  brought 
such  a  flood  of  advertisements,  that  the  Herald  has  become  what  few  Southern 
religious  papers  have  been— a  pecuniary  success. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  junior,  which  we  clip   from  the  Nashville  Dalli/ 
American,  will  serve  to  show  what  they  think  of  him  abroad  : 

Dr.  A.  E.  Dickinson,  junior  editor  of  the   "Religious  Herald,"   published  a 
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Richmond.  Va.,  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  man  of  varied  power.  •  As  preacher^ 
pastor,  asentand  editor,  he  has  proved  himelf  eminently  able  and  .successful.  Tall 
andmani)  in  form,  his  countenance  beams  with  srood  nature,  humor  and  intelligence. 
As  a  speaker,  he  is  singularly  pathetic  as  well  as  mirth-loving, nevertheless  sound 
sense  permeates  all  his  utterances.  The  baptism  of  seven  hundred  persons  in  two 
pastorates,  extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  attests  bis  success  as  a  minister. 
Under  tiie  editorial  care  of  himself  and  Dr.  Jeter,  their  paper,  the  'T-ieligious 
Herald."  has  become  a  power  among  Southern  Baptists,  and,  perhaps,  has  the  widest 
circulation  of  any  Southern  Baptist  weekly.  Born  in  December,  1830.  he  is  now 
forty-seven  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  Richmond  College  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  afterwards  becoming  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Char- 
lottesville;  then  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school  and  colportage  work  of  the 
Virginia  Baptist  for  nine  years;  then  pastor  of  the  Leigh-Street  Baptist  church, 
Richmond,  and  afterwards  joint  owner  and  editor  of  the  ''Religious  Herald." 
For  this  last  position  he  has  exhibited  remarkable  aptitude,  succeeding  in  giving 
great  life  and  interest  to  his  paper.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Furman  University,  of  South  Carolina. 


Jn'o.  0.  Hauri.s,  Esq. — Intelligence  reaches  us  of  the  death  of  this  most  ex 
celleat  man,  ia  his  8oth  year,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Col.  R.  .T.  H.vn- 
OOCK,  of  Albemarle  county  Va.  Mv.  Hv^rris  was  a  valuable  and  influential 
citizen,  a  kind  and  sympathizing  friend  and  neighbor,  with  remarkable  humorous 
and  social  qualities.  He  was  a  large  and  successful  farmer,  and  had  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune  by  his  industry  and  skill. 

Ths  Chirlottesoille  Ckronide  has  the  following  just  compliment  to  Colonel 
McCue,  of  Augusta  county,  who  has  been  honored  time  and  again  with  the  high- 
est ofBoes  within  their  gift.  He  has  lately  removed  to  Nelson  county,  vvhere  he 
has  many  friends  and  acquaintances,  who,  with  us,  regret  that  his  name  was  no 
mentioned  earlier  in  connection  with  the  Commission.  No  better  selection  could 
have  been  made: 

'"The  name  of  Major  J.  Marshal  McCue,  late  of  Augusta  county,  riow  of  Nel- 
son, is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  position  ot  Honorary  Commissioner 
to  the  Paris  E.vposition.  The  Major  would  fill  the  position  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  the  State. 

CoL.  Jxo.  Washikgtox  says  :  "I  take  a  pride  in  reading  such  an  agricultural 
paper  in  Virginia.  I  have  read  the  various  monthly  agricultural  papers  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Planter  is  tlie  best  for  Vir- 
ginia that  I  ever  read." 

In  answer  to  our  correspondents  as  to  the  '"Johnson's  Fine  Winter  Apple," 
we  will  state  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Mosby,  of  the  Virginia  Nurseries,  introduced  this 
variety  in  Virginia,  and  is  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  he  has  now  growing  over 
60,000  young  trees.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Mo.sby  write  us  an  article 
on  the  merits  of  this  apple. 

We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Gilbert  S.  Meem,  of  Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  for  a 
specimen  of  wool  taken  from  a  thoroughbred  Cotswold  ewe.  It  is  the  best  sam- 
ple of  wool  we  ever  saw. 

OcR.  good  friend.  Col.  J  C.  TiMBE:ir.AKE,  of  .lames  City  county,  Va.,  sends  us 
a  club  of  subscribers  and  $1-5,  and  says  :  '"I  think  the  Planter  the  best  agricul- 
tural journal  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  read,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  blessing  to  our  old  Mother  Virginia  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  it."  Col.  Ti.mberi.ake  has  sent  us  not  less  than  thirty  subscribers 
during  the  past  year. 

L.  L.  Dabxey,  will  please  inform  us  of  his  postoffice. 
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A  VALUABLE  WORK. 

Modern    Dwellings   in    Town   and  Country,  adapted  to  American   wants   and 
climate,  with  a  treatise  on   Furniture  and  Decoration,    by  H.  Hrnsox  Doixy,  ■ 
with  one    hundred   original  designs,  coinprisiug  cottages,  villas   and  mansions. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

"This  book  is  sure  to  meet  a  cordial  reception.  Not  only  do  people  who  are 
about  to  build  like  to  look  at  designs  and  plans  of  houses  and  study  over  their 
estimated  cost,  but  even  those  whose  building  prospects  are  in  the  distant  future 
take  innocent  pleasure  in  planning  out  what  they  may  do  when  their  ship  comes 
in.  The  most  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  country  houses,  although  city  houses 
have  a  share  of  attention.  Mr.  Hot.i.y's  designs  are  not  only  tasteful,  but  his 
plans  are  arranged  with  an  eye  to  comfort,  plenty  of  closet  room  and  a  conve- 
nient arrangement  of  rooms.  A  great  attraction  of  his  designs  is  that  they  allow 
for  a  generous  hallway,  where  a  fireplace  and  comfortable  chairs  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  visitor.  The  lints  are  good  in  household  ari.  and  any  one  about  to 
build  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  consult  Mr.  Holly's  book." 

For  sale  in  Richmond  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  from  whom  it  can  be  ordered. 

PRorEEDiXGS  OF  Americax  Pomological  Soctety. — Sixteenth  (Biennial)  Session 
held  in  Balti.uore,  Md..  Sept.  12ih,  13th  and  14th,  1877.  Edited  by  Secretary, 
W.  C.  Flagg. 

We  have  received,  through  Jno.  M.  Allan,  a  copy  of  the  above.  It  is  full  of 
inGti*uctive  essays  and  discussions  on  Pomology  in  all  its  branches,  and  contains 
a  fund  of  information  on  these  subjects,  from  which  we  hope  to  draw  in  future 
issues.  The  pleasure  with  which  we  see  that  the  distinguished  President,  the 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  who  has  so  long  and  ably  presided  over  and  conducted  this 
important  National  Society,  still  continues  at  its  head,  is  greatly  marred  by  the  air 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  that  accomplished  Pomologist,  W.  C.  Flagg.  its  la;e 
Secretary,  which  occurred  March  30th,  1878.  The  entire  Pomological  interests 
of  the  country  will  feel  his  loss,  and  we' subscribe  heartily  to  the  tribute  of  respect 
paid  him  by  Mr.  Wilder  in  this  issue  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Society. 


Mr.  John  M.  Yatghax  has  the  latest  improved  steam  threshing  machine,  ca- 
pable of  turning  out  from  six  to  eight  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  a  day.  This 
machine  will  be  under  the  immediate  control  and  management  of  Mr.  Vaughan, 
who  is  a  thoroughly  business  man  in  every  particular.  An}'  one  wishing  to  com- 
municate with  him,  will  apply  by  letter,  703  west  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 


F.  W.  chiles,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Feudal  W.  Chiles,  whose  likeness  we  present  to  our  readers  in  this  num- 
ber of  our  journal,  is  a  large  and  successful  farmer  and  stock-breeder. 

Mr.  Chiles  was*  born  on  the  23d  day  of  December.  1839.  in  Louisa  county, 
Virginia.  He  had  good  educational  advantages;  was  a  student  at  Profe.-sor 
Benton's  Agricultural  Institute  in  Loudoun  county  several  sessions,  also  Colonel 
Strange' s  Military  Institute  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  After  the  death  of  his 
fether.  he  was  called  home  to  take  charge  of  the  farm,  which  he  managed  with 
skill  and  success.  Two  years  before  the  war  he  moved  to  the  Slate  of  South 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  in  business  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  State. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  his  State,  and  repaired  to 
Harper's  Ferry  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  IBGl.  After  the  organization  of  the 
army  he  was  assigned  to  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment  as  its  ensign,  a  i>ogi- 
tion  he  held  throughout  Jackson's  Valley  campuiqn  up  to  the  seven  days'  fight  at 
Richmond,  when  he  was  severely  wounded  at  "Gaines'  Mill""  in  both  legs,  and 
it  was  iho.ight  at  first  that   they  would  have  to  be  amputated.     These  wounds 
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necessitated  his  getting  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Confederate  Army" 
We  remember  next  to  have  seen  him  in  the  Richmond  City  Postolhce  as  a 
cierk,  a  position  he  held  but  a  short  time,  as  he  received  a  more  pleasant 
and  lucraiive  position  in  the  olhce  of  Hon.  C.  G.  Memnienser,  Treasurer  of  the 
Contederate  States  of  America.  Here  he  remained  souie  time,  yet  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  enter  the  service,  resigned  his  position  in  the  Treasury 
aud  rejoined  the  army.  This  time  he  entered  the  cavalry,  where  he  did  much 
service  as  a  scout.  He  was  captured  while  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  re- 
mained in  prison  until  the  war  closed. 

On  his  return  to  Richmond,  ^'irgillia,  after  the  war,  and  being  like  many  of 
our  other  young  men,  without  money  or  occupation,  he  brought  to  bear  en- 
ergy and  industry,  and  was  not  long  idle.  He  remained  in  this  city  in  business 
two  years,  when,  after  his  marriage,  he  located  in  Louisa  county.  Virginia,  and 
commenced  farming  and  stock  breeding.  Mr.  Chiles  was  one  of  the  first  to  ad- 
vance the  Grange  interest  in  Virginia,  and  did  much  to  introduce  the  Order  in 
the  State,  having  canvassed  as  a  deputy,  and  intioduced  the  Order  in  many 
counties  for  the  Krst  time.  He  was  also  one  of  the  eighteen  Masters  who  organ- 
ized the  State  Grange  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  member  for  two  years  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  He  was  also  for  two}  ears  Overseer  of  Virginia  State  Grange.  As 
a  fariuerand  stock-breeder,  we  will  say  that  few  men  have  done  more  to  promote 
the  progress  and  breeding  interest  of  the  State. 

Mr.  (.  hiles  belongs  to  a  class,  unfortunately  small  in  the  State,  whose  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  are  far  in  advance  ot  that  of  the  majority  of  farmers — men 
who,  aside  from  any  immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  are  giving  their  time  and 
money  to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Stale  in  the  improvement 
of  all  classes  of  live  stock.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  say  that  the  few  pioneers 
in  stock  breeding,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent,  have  now  quite  a 
number  of  followers,  and  the  spirit  which  animated  them  is  gradually  diti'using 
itself  through  the  State.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  general  diffusion  of 
such  stock  as  is  sent  out  from  Clifton  farm  would  add  thousands  to  the  wealth  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Chiles  is,  as  a  breeder,  so  well  known  to  the  Fair-going  public,  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  is  a  large  breeder  of  Devon  cattle — the  most  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  most  generally  useful,  cattle  for  the  general  farmer.  Mr. 
Chiles  has  at  the  head  of  his  herd  a  bull  recently  purchased  of  Mr.  George  Clen- 
don,  of  New  York.  He  is  two  years  old,  and  promises  to  ce  as  tine  an  animal 
as  we  ever  saw.  His  breeding  alone  would  place  him  high  in  the  rank  as  a  sire, 
being  sired  by  Imported  Duke  of  Fletton  9tn  (S'db).  dam  Imported  Cowslip  (8.308. ) 

Mr.  Chiles  informed  us  that  he  had  recently  sold  his  old  bull  "Duke  of  Clif- 
ton'" to  a  gentleman  in  North  Carolina. 

My  attention  was  specially  directed  to  a  flock  of  beautiful  Southdown  sheep; 
all  appeared  healthy  and  in  tine  plight.  The  lambs  (some  thirty  in  number)  were 
well  marked  and  veri/  large.  His  Imported  Southdown  buck,  "Pride  ot  America." 
is  well  worthy  ths  name  he  bears.  He  took  first  prize  at  Virginia  State  Fair  last 
Fall.  Mr.  Chiles  breeds  largely  of  swine.  The  breeds  being  Essex,  Poland- 
China  and  Berkshires — we  saw  splendid  specimens  of  each,  and  his  stock, 
■whenever  shipped,  have  given  satisfaction. 

In  horses,  he  has  both  thoroughbreds  and  trotters  of  the  best  qualities  and 
pedigree.  We  were  pleased  to  see  such  evidence  of  enterprise  and  improvement. 
His  farm  is  well  taken  in  grass,  and  everything  presented  the  appearance  of  care 
and  neatness.  He  has  recently  built  a  convenient  and  commodious  stable  with 
a  well  of  nice  water  at  the  door,  and  has  also  a  race  track  on  his'farm. 


We  wish  to  remind  our  readers  that  Messrs.  Dickinson  &  Chewning  are  in  the 
real  estate  business,  and  desire  their  patronage.  If  you  have  houses  to  rent,  * 
they  will  attend  to  it  for  you ;  or  if  you  desire  to  sell  real  estate,  call  on  them, 
aud  they  will  assist  you.  They  have  some  nice  lots  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  city,  near  Monroe  Paik,  for  tale.  If  you  have  any  business  in  their  line, 
do  not  fail  to  call  on  them.      Office  111')  Main  street,  Richmond. 

Wk  will   publish  in  our  next  issue  proceedings   of  the  Keswick   and  Smythe 
County  Farmer's  Clubs. 
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J.  W.  CARDWELL  &  CO'S  THRESHERS  AXD  SEPARATORS. 

We  reproduce  on  opposite  page  a  picture  of  this  excellent  machine,  and  we 
confess  that  it  is  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  we  do  so. 

For  years  this  firm  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  and  have  established  a  reputation  for  honest  work  that  will  in- 
sure a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  these  machines.  Manufacturing  largely 
for  the  home  market,  their  customers  are  among  our  best  farmers,  and  their 
machines  are  growing  year  by  year  in  popularity.  Farmers  and  threshermen 
will  readily  recognize  the  importance  of  having  a  reliable  machine  to  work  with_ 

The  Cardwell  Machine  is  the  simplest  we  have  ever  seen,  being  almost 
free  from  all  complicated  machinery  liable  to  get  out  of  order  at  any  time. 

The  great  ditfieulty  with  many  machines  is  their  complicated  character,  requir- 
ing more  skill  and  care  than  is  usually  found  among  ordinary  farm  hands.  Messrs. 
Cardwell  &  Co.  have  studiously  avoided  or  overcome  this  difiBculty,  and  have 
given  us  a  machine  that  is  so  free  from  complexity  that  any  one  can  manage  it. 
The  machine^  are  made  in  all  sizes,  from  two  to  ten-horse  power,  and  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  from  200  to  700,  and  even  more,  bushels  per  day. 

Of  the  firm,  itself,  we  hardly  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything. 
So  thoroughly  has  its  reputation  for  honest  work  and  fair  dealing  become  known 
to  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  where  their 
Threshing  Machines,  Corn  Planters,  and  other  manufactures  are  used,  that  we 
feel  that  we  can  add  nothing  to  it. 

We  will  say,  however,  that  as  a  Richmond  firm,  we  are  glad  to  see  its  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  its  enterprise,  and  we  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the  States 
above  named  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  to  give  them  their  patroaage. 

In  a  little  circular,  which  hasju5t  been  handed  us  by  a  member  of  the  firm,  we 
notice  this : 

'•We  would  refer  to  a  few  points  of  superiority  of  our  machines.  First,  their 
simplicity;  they  have  less  belts,  less  machinery  of  all  kinds  about  them  than  any 
other  separator  made,  and  that  causes  them  not  only  to  be  easily  managed,  but 
renders  them  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  With  good  management  they  need 
but  very  few  repairs,  and  no  time  need  be  lost. 

•'Mr.  John  W.  Alley,  of  Henrico  county,  Va.,  bought  one  of  us  in  1809:  he 
threshed  over  50,000  bushels  grain  with  it,  and  his  total  bill  for  repairs  in  nine 
seasons  was  not  over  $2-5  for  Horse  Power  and  Separator,  and  his  machine  was 
good  yet.  When  his  barn  was  burned  this  Winter  and  machine  destroyed,  he 
came  in  and  ordered  another  for  this  Spring,  and  told  as  of  the  above." 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  recommendation.  Farmers  who  desire  to  purchase 
machines,  should  write  at  once  for  a  circular  and  price  list.  Address  J.  W. 
Cardwell  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ya, 

If  you  buy  of  them  you  will  get  a  good  Machine. 


Card^v  ell's 


! 


Prepared  Agricultural  Lime 

FOR  TEE 

A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers ! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best ! 
It  Prevents  Smut ! 

have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  of  Smut  where  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

"^hen  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  COSting 

four  times  as  much 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Va.,  and  from  various  sections  of  North  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  other  costly  fertilizers  for  Wheat. 

Juo.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Planters  I^ational  Bank,  has 
been  using  it  bv  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  tn'o  seasons,  and  is  so 
well  pleased  i\"ith  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on  the  various 
grasses,  that  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fall  in  preference  to 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing  an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  particle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  812  per  ton  cash. 

S^^  Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat. 

6S°'  Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 

last  crops  of  wheat. 

A.   S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 

AGENTS.— N.  M.  Tannor,  Petersburg;  Warren  Paulett  &  Co., 
Farmville,  Va.;  Moon  &,  Bro.,  Scottsville,  Va.;  R.  T.  Knox  &  Bro., 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;    J.  M.  Norvell,   New   Canton,  Va.;    Acree  & 
Walker,  Walkerton,  Va  ;   Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Au2 — tf 


BXSXaXVXOMT 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847,  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Tr)-ing  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  irom 
the  best  stallions,  tlioroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action,  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  hcsl,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre 
sentative  stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation,  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  horse  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  she  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
rous  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion.  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terras,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurdnce. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns  of  popular  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  vvill  be  no  disap- 
pointment in  breeding  from  them.  Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  "-"h  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  countrj% 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  know  to  be 
what  they  are  represented. 
Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 


jan— ly 


S.  W.  FICKLIN,   Belmont  Stock  Farm, 

near  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

SAMPLE    C^RDS 

Are  now  ready   for  mailing.     Our  assortment   embraces 

TWENTY-FOUR  PATTERNS. 

Merchants  desiring  samples,  'will  please  address, 

CMRLOTIESVELE  WOOLEN  MILIS  .^'.-.Tr.V::.--.'/;/.,  Va. 


SHORXHOnrV 


THOROUGHBRED  BULL  CALF 


i^O:R.     SA.I-.E 


A  Thoroiighbred  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf  of  the  best  strain. 

rah — tf  -"^pply  ^^  Proprietur  uf  Planter. 


COTSWOLD    BUCKS. 

I  have  a  lot  of  fine 

COTSWOLD     BUCKS, 

one  and  two  years  old,  for  sale.     Some 
of  them  by  an  imported  Back. 

Terms  very  easy. 

JAMES  NEWMAN. 

mav — 3t       Near  Gordonsville.  Va. 


,CE»iT3*lAL 


fi®-  FOR  SALE.  "=@a 

FORTY  CHESTER  AND  THIRTY 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  One  for  $10; 
two  for  $15;  three  for  $20;  to  be  de- 
livered before  May  20th. 

WM.  J.  FICKLIN, 

may —  Charlottesville,  Va. 


«@=FOR  SALE.=®g 

Ten  Thoroughbred  Yearling 
Cotswold  Rams,  by  my  Imported 
Buck.  ••Earl  of  Warwick."  out  of  English 
and  American  bred  ewes^the  last  equal 
to  the  first. 

R.  B.  HAXALL. 

may — 3t        near  Gordonsville,  Va. 


!m  djxcs  pes  Hovr.  ^^  tii-r^^^  -  lo  tcinsixaca 

Sola  on  t-'al  anH  piiarantct^dcheaTMjr  .it  its  price, 
than  rny  oi'K-r  nayprpssasagifror  ni.  saJo.  J'oc't  l>e 
Rwiudjvil  by  i-rosponsiblc  r''ani:fnctHTTTS  of  iufriiiging 
inach::;os.  ns  tlie  pnrchaspris  liahlo.  It  co>ts  no  wore 
for  n  sood  prc.'S  t!;in  sn  in^'crior  or  '.rorthless  one. 
Adarsss.  P.  K.  DEDEiaCK  i  CO.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

may — 

OUR    IMPR,OVED   PEST   POISON 
U  a  satk.  sure  and  cheap  de^ti  over  of  tlie 
^t^k/*  I»O.L'A.XO    151,  G, 

^PT^v.     Currant  \\  orm,  and  all  Insects  that  I*rey 
"Cillii/liO"  on   Vefc'flatiou.     Warranted  iv  kill  Ftth 
licos  where  >aris  Green  kills  Oxe.  yet  it 
is  SAFEK  T. ,  1  sE.  and  is  not  injnrionsto 
_         plants.  costsonly25c. tor>Oc,peracre.  j-lfc 
■X  seut  free  by  nsii  forStc  Send  for  circular  with 
'.•ir?ds  of  TesliTji'iniaiS;  ' 

Our   Cabbase  \5'ott»  I>estroyer 

■  OT  AT  ILL  jx>is«".No-jN.  I'lii  sure  dcath  to  the  worm. 

.;:inl-  for  trial  s^ent  tree   "m  r- ceipt  of  15  ceuts. 

i     <i~i  a<;k  STAitPs  accsitsk.    l>i£Count  to  the  Trade. 

1      ;K.  \T;SKV  iHi:MItAi- works.  I.  R.  Oet.  Agent. 

I   -.     '   '!   x;ll39.  Orfce,  CoCortlandt  St.,  >;ew  Xorfc 

may — 

ItHE  farmer  and  MECHANIC. 

An  Eight  Page  Weekly  Agricultural 

PAPER. 

The  Organ  of  the 
Department  OF  AcKicrLTCRE  or  North 
Carolina. 
Published  at  Raleigh, 
may — ]        Price,.  $2  per  annum. 


BREEDS 


mmi\  FOWLS, 


f     The  breed  of  FOWLS  best  suited  to  Virginia 
I  and    the   Southern    States.       Lay    Large,    Rich 
I  Eggs,  Guow   Rapidly.  Fatten  Easily.     They  are 
J  THE. FINEST  TABLE  FOWL  ix  the  WORLD. 
j       My  birdti  won  all  of  the  preiniuius  for  'his  vari- 

etv  at  the  Poultry  Exhibition  in  Richmond. 
I      EGGS  ONLY  $2.50  A  DOZEN. 
I  Safe  Akkival  Gl'araxteed. 


I  THE  GREAT  FARMER'S  PIG ! 

JElioEl      RED  This  pig  was  originated  by  the  fanners  of  South- 

I  ern  N.  J.,  and  by  them  has  been  bred  to  its  pres- 
.j  ent  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Mine  are  trom  the  best  and  oldest  breeders  in 
New  Jersey.  In   order  to  introduce  them  into 

Virginia  I  offer  young  pigs,  when  two  mouths  old, 
[at  only  $12  a  pair  ! 

r     JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
ALSO  \  (.Shepherd).  ENGLISH,  BASKET,  BEAGLE  and 

[setter  DOGS.     All  from  Imported  Stock. 

ap]       B®-  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  =®a 


EGOS    IF  O  I^    -JEJ:  J^  T  a  :BrL  T  JST  Oi- . 

No  more  Fowls  for  Sale  this  Season 
I   can  furnish   Eggs  to   Hatch  fresh,  true  to  name    and  carefully 
packed  of  the  following  : 

Light  Brahmas  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Black  Hambiirgs  and  Brown 
Leghons,  Plymotith  Rocks.    Also,  Imperial  Pekin, 
Kouen  and  Cayuga  Ducks. 
This  is  strictly  high  class  stock,  and  each  breed  is  kept  separate,  ^  My 
fowls   were  awarded  first,  second,  and  special  premiums  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Fair  in  1877,  and  at  Virginia  Poultry  Show  in  1878.     Al- 
ways write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 

H.  TIAEO.  ELLYSOIN, 
ar— 3t  RICHMOND,  VA. 

DAMAGED  GUANO 


We  offer  for  sale  at  Ten  Dollars  per  ton  at  the  store  in  bulk  or 
Eleven  Dollars  in  bags,  about  200  tons,  Phosphatic  Guano  from  the 
Bahama  Island,  damaged  by  the  flood  in  James  River  last  November. 
The  water  rose  in  the  store  to  the  spcond  floor  and  drained  off",  and  the 
water  has  now  nearly  dried  out.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Taylor,  State 
Chemist,  that  "it  has  probably  not  been  much  affected  by  the  water." 
We  make  allowance  for  the  weight  of  water  in  iL  It  is  in  good  order 
for  use.     Please  send  orders  before  we  haul  it  to  store. 

ap— 3t  THOMAS  BRANCH  &  CO. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1878. 


is^BLACfi^  ^£"Z.Z..-=s=s^ 


AVill  be  distributed  to  PURCIIASERS  OF  PIGS  from  me  during 
1878!  as  follows: 

^•25  for  the  1st;  $15  for  the  2nd  ;  $10  for  the  3rd  ;  Provided  five 
Pigs  are  exhibited  at  the 


ir; 


^ 


iT^^g  ^^u.x.0 


Premiums  to  be  awarded  by  and  under  the   direction   of  the  Va. 
State  Fair  at  Richmond.     The  age  of  the  pigs  to  be  considered. 

40  Pigs,  4  months  old,  now  ready  for  shipment.     Price  $15. 

iO  Pigs,  4  months  old,  from  Imported  Stock.     Price  $20. 

10  Pigs,  from  Imported  Premium  Sows  and  Boars,     Price  $50. 


:F"0I^    iS.A.Ti'IIS, 

Wishing  to  discontinue  the  breeding  of  Essex  Hogs,  I  offer  for 
sale  my  Premium  E.-^sex  Herd,  consisting  of  one  Boar  and  four 
Sows — supposed  to  be  in  pigs — for  §250. 

They  can't  be  excelled  in  the  South.     Correspondence  solicited. 

A.  R.  VENABLE,  Jr. 


STEHLEY'S 


InOi^  ilAi 


This  is  a  triangular  Wrought  Iron   Harrow    in  combination  with  a 
four-section  cast-iron  Roller. 
.    The  invention  embraces  three  implements. 

1st.  As  a  cutting  harrow  the  teeth  can  be  made  of  any  depth,  as  they 
are  clamped  so  as  to  be  removed  or  changed  in  a  few  moments. 

2nd.  Asa  smoothing  or  grass-seed  harrow  it  has  no  equal,  having 
the  roller  attachment,  which  is  of  great  value.  The  harrow  being  hing- 
ed in  the  centre,  adapts  itself  to  any  inequality  of  the  surface  ;  as  each 
half,  with  the  two  corresponding  sections  of  the  roller,  act  independently 
of  the  other.  In  harrowing  grass  seed  on  wheat  surface,  the  roller  re- 
places the  wheat  which  has  been  distributed,  and  covers  the  grass  seed 
at  the  same  time.  The  harrow  can  be  changed  from  a  cutting  to  a 
smoothing  harrow  in  a  few  moments  by  putting  the  teeth  (which  are  the 
best  steel)  in  the  rearward  slots. 

3rd  As  combined  it  is  a  superior  implement,  for  being  made  en- 
tirley  of  iron,  it  is  almost  imperishable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Rolling 
after  harrowing  performs  one  of  the  most  important  functions  in  pre- 
paring a  good  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  Rolling  after  seed- 
ing effects  a  purpose  equally  important,  as  the  roller  brings  finely  pul- 
verized soil  in  contact  with  the  seed,  rendering  germination  certain  and 
rapid.  Land  seeded  down  to  meadow  is  made  level  and  in  admirable 
shape  for  the  mower  and  horse  rake.  In  season  of  drouth,  land  that 
has  been  thoroughly  rolled  will  suffer  far  less  than  that  of  the  same 
quality  unrolled,  for  it  better  resists  evaporation.  The  roller  can  be  de- 
tached and  the  harrow  used  without. 

Lastly.  The  work  of  the  Harrow  and  Roller  saves  the  farmer  the  cost 
of  roller,  team,  driver,  and  time  consumed  by  them  in  every  operation. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  prices  so  low  that  all  may  buy, 
giving  a  first-class  Harrow  and  Cast-iron  Roller  for  S35.00,  which  is 
less  than  the  price  of  any  Iron  Roller  now  in  the  market. 

Sold  by  WATT  &.  CALL, 

Richmond,  Vet, 


WATERWHEEB; 


THE  UNECUALLED  JAS,  LEFFEL  DOUBLE 


TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL; 


PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 
SAW,  FLOUR  AND  GHIST  KILLS, 


MACHIlfE  MOraiDED  MILL  CEASING  . 


SHAFTING,  PULLEYS  AND  HANGERS 


Of  Improved  I)esighs,?A  Specialty  ' 


Address,  PQQLE  &  HUNT, 


FP.OF.  SCHEI/i'S  EISTOEY  OF 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST, 

or  tbe  conflict  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
kev  is  the  lite  book  for  live  agents. 
Has  700  octavo  pages,  100  engravings 
of  Battle  Scenes,  Fortresses,  Generals, 
etc.  Price  S3.  Terms  unequalled. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &C0., 
fe — 5m   New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  0 

2"r  AA  AAAStrawberry.  Raspber- 
jOUUjUUUry,  Blackberry.  Cur 
rants.  Grapes.  Asparagus  Roots.  Peach 
Trees,  etc.  100  SELECTED  VA- 
RIETIES. Great  American  Straw- 
berries. Largest  and  best.  Berries  2 
ounces  each.  9  inches  around.  Bv 
mail,  10  for  81  ;  100  for  8o  ;  1.000  foV 
$40.  Wilson  Albany,  Charles  Downing. 
Monarch  of  West,  Kentucky,  Green 
Prolific,  1^2  per  1.000  ;  Captain  Jack. 
Cumberland,  Triumph.  Sterling.  Jo- 
cunda,  $5  per  1.000.  ALL  PURE. 
Catalogue  free.  Cut  this  uut.  JOHN 
S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jer- 
sey. fe-3m 

PURE    BRED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

For  sale  at  "CLINCHDALE,"  Bean's  Station 
Grainger  county,  Tenn. 
jaiL-ly J.  T.  &  TV.  S.  SHIELDS. 

BERKSHIRE  JnOGS. 

One  BOAR  10  months  old,  $16  .  an- 
other 4i  months  old,  $8.     PIGS  four 
ir.onths  old.  S^J  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD.  Richmond.  Va. 


FORTY  COTSWOLD  EWES,  one 
year  old.  FIFTEEN  BUCKS  same  age. 
All  in  fine  health  and  condition. 

R.  H.  CROCKETT. 

my — 3t  Wytbeville.  Va. 


B 


ERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 


I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pigs  of 
difiFerent  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars 
twelve  months  old,  for  sale.  Prices 
moderate.     Address 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD, 

oct — tf  Richmond,  Va. 

en  Jiarvest  for  Aeents.  We  fend  free, 
r.nr  new  40-pas'e  illustrated  catalogue 
,,f  Ji.  we  Iryaud  Watches,  "with  inBtruc- 
tions  how  to  make  m'' rif-T.  A'idress, 
M.  CHONEGH  &  CO.',  Philadel- 
ph.ia.  Pa.,  or  MU'wattkee,  Wifl. 

Oct 


HOLBROOK  PLOW  COS 

(tVcuiar5  J-ree.)    >'fcw  Swivel  Flows,  1, 2  <fc  3 

niigilMi.  I  ^"'''^-  avoid  dead  and  back 

Use  the  JB^^^^^S^^^L  furrows,  and  have  peculiar 

Best     ^H^mL  V       il%ad^-anta?es  over  a!!  olher 

Swivel  Plows.   Prices  low. 

'  5.Cb£th:m  Zi-.  SsstOB.  Uasz. 

Oct 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, ice,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE. 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


2^  Fashionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
0  name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co., 
Dec-ly  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

^  Elegant  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
Iname,  10c.     20  Fine  Scroll  Cards, 
20  styes,  10c. .  post-paid. 
Dec-ly        J.  B.  Husted,  Nassau,  N.  Y 

^T  Q  a  ilay  at  home.  Agents  wanted.  Outfit 
U>1^  and  terms  free.  TRUE  k  CO.,  Augusta 
Maine.  jan-ly, 


(Prr  4.-  (tlOA  per  day  at  home.  Samples 
U>0  10  kpZU  worth  ?.5  free.  STINSOX  & 
<"(>.   Portland.  M?inf-.  lan-lv 


C",",*  <77  a  Wek  toAt'ents.  i^ample; 
V  -<  Js.  V  '   '    p.   o.  VlCKiKy,  AuEUSi 
Sepl- 


ir  (-fc 
Augusta,  Me 


bLi3bCKiL;±.  TO 

THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 

The  Best  Agricultural  Journal 
i  in  the  South. 


viRaiisriA. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

— AND— 

BIEK/IECSHIII^iE     S'VsTIIsriE, 
For  Sale  at  the  College  Farm. 

The  Swine  are  bred  directly  from  recent  importations,  and  from  the  stock  of 
Maj.  J.  T.  Cowan,  and  A.  M.  Bowman,  Esq.  At  the  head  of  the  Shorthorn  herd 
is  .the  Bates  Bull,  Raleigh,  bred  by  Maj.  Cowan ;  sire  and  dam  both  bred  by 
Abram  Renick,  of  Kentucky,  and  both  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  family. 
This  Bull  is  believed  to  be  equal  in  breeding  and  quality  to  any  in  the  State. 
The  cows  are  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  William  A.  Stuart,  George  W.  Palmer, 
and  John  T.  Cowan,  and  are  animals  of  good  pedigrees  and  excellent  qualities. 
Stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  farmers  to  obtain 
them.     Correspondence  invited. 

Address  Col.  NORBORNE  BERKELEY 

July — tf  ,  Blacksburg.  Montgomery  Connty,  Vn. 

WALMT  BROVE  PARI... 

THOROUGHBRED  AND  GRADE  JERSEY  CATTLE,  BERKSHIRE, 
ESSEX  and  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE, 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP,  from  the  best  importations— Ewes  iu  lamb 
to  rams  bred  by  Mr.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  and  imported  ''Royal  Man- 
chetter  2ad,"  bred  and  used  by  Lord  Walsin^ham,  England. 

Walnut  Grove  stock  received  its  share  of  Premiums  at  the  different 
State  Fairs  this  fall. 

Prices  moderate.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT, 

iu-tf  Waynesboro'  Va. 

JOHISr      ^.      RTJSSELL, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf, 
''         Importers'  agent  for  sale  of 

ORCHILLA  GUANO, 

A  TRUE  BIRD   GUANO, 

and 
TI^TE     BEST     EEPITIIjIZEE.     EOPl 

PEANUTS,   CORN    AND    POTATOES. 

mh-tjt 


THE 


Entirely  Mineral,  no  Refuse  Organic  Matter  ;  Supplies  all  the 
Ingredients  taken  out  of  the  Soil  by  Cropping.    Less  Mois- 
ture, more  Solid  Matter  than  is  contained  in  any  other 
Fertilizer.  In  incomparably  better  condition  than 
any  other  article  on  the  market.     Free  from 
all  odor  or  any  other  objectionable  fea- 
ture.   Rapidly  supplanting  all  pre- 
vious favorites  wherever 

INTRODUCED. 

We  make  separate  and  distinct  compounds  for  each  class  of  plant, 
preserving  in  all  the  proportions  as  found  by  Analysis  in  the  Ash. 

Recognized  by  Pro.  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  State  Chemist  of  Virginia, 
and  fully  endorsed  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth,  State  Chemist  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  trial  will  command  the  approval  of  every  farmer. 

REFER   TO 

L.  R.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal,  and  to 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Taylor,  Shawsville,  Montgomery  co.,  Va., 
Nash  H.  Richardson,  "         "  "       " 

Elijah  Catterton,  Nortonsville,  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
Dashwood  Jones,  Buckingham  co.,  Va., 
G.  W.  Parrot,  Free  Union,  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
W.  T.  St.  Clair,  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
W.  F.  Branch,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
R.  D.  James,  member  House  Delegates  of  Va., 
J.  M.  Drumwright,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
Dr.  H.  W.  HOLEMAN,  "  "  "         " 

R,  E.  and  W.  I.  Jordan,  Republican  Grove, Halifax  co.,  Va., 
and  numerous  other  leading  Planters  in  this  State.  We  solicit  a 
trial  with  anything  else  bought  or  made. 

Agents  in  Richmond, 

H.  B.  TALIAFERRO  &  CO., 

Gallego  Building. 
General  Office, 

THE  POPLEIIT  SILICATED  PHOSPHATE  CO., 

99  Smith's  Wharf,  BALTIMORE. 
P.  0.  Box  852.  may— 


CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


Cjmmission  House  of  Hull  &  Scot- 
ney,  :>46  N.  Water  st...Phila.  deal- 
ers in  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Produce, 
Furs,  *c.  Marking  Plates,  Tags, 
Price  Lists,  etc..   on  apiilication. 


FOR.    S-A.X.E. 

ONE    THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Sire  Gi.EXDALE  Chief  (H.  R.  No.  45.) 
who  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Va. 
State  Fair  (in.  the  two  year  old  class) 
for  1874. 

Ham,  Rosa  Moxde  (H.  R.  No.  20). 

PRICE S25 

Also  a  fine  litter  of  THOROUGH- 
BRED BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  ready  for 
delivery.  PRICE,  $5  each. 

Two  Fine,  Young  Boars,  five  months 
old,  and  two  Sows,  seven  months  old, 
which  I  will  sell  at  corresponding 
prices. 

Box  and  Feed  for  jonrney  SI  extra. 
G.  B.  STACY, 
Amelia  Court-house  Va. 

mh— tf 


AUCTION  SALE 

of  TEN  HIGH  BRED  TROTTING 
HORSES  in  Baltimore  February  20th. 
Can  be  examined  five  dai^s  before  sale 
at  Conn's  Stable,  next  to  Academy  of 
Music.  They  are  Kentucky  bred  Main- 
brinos,  Hambletonians  and  one  Black- 
wood.    Further  information  of 

B.  W.   WOODS  &  CO., 
Granstown  P.  0.,  Baltim  re  co.,  Md. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE, 

A  fine  lot  of  well-bred  pig  boars  and 
sows  will  be  sold  at  moderate  rates. 
0.  A.  CRENSHAW, 

Richmond,  Va. 
april — tf 


A  SOUTHERN  LADY  OF  EXPE- 
rience,  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  now  a  resident  of  New  York  City, 
WILL  MAKE  PURCHA.SES  of  all  kinds  of 
Dress  Goods,  Millinery,  Children's 
Wear,  Books,  Music  and  Musical  In- 
struments, (Pianos  a  specialty).  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  &c.,  without  commission 
from  the  person  ordering.  Circulars, 
containing  full  particulars,  with  refer- 
ences of  the  highest  order,  sent  free,  on 
applicati.m  enclosing  stamp.  Adrress 
Mrs.  HELEN  M.  DECKER, 
oct—  Box  5345  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Decker  is  a  widow  who  lost  her 
husband  in  the  Southern  Army.  We 
can  confidently  recommend  her  to  our 
patrons. — L    R.  IX 

IMPROVED    STOCK. 

Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  by 

S.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly  Culpeper,  Va. 


DEVON  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

That  splendid  bred  "Duke  of  Clifton." 
5  years  old,  gentle  and  kind  ;  can  be 
bought  cheap,  as  I  cannot  breed  to  him 
longer.  "Duke  of  Clifton"  has  taken  in 
the  last  4  years  over  8300  in  1st  prizes, 
and  is  the  best  Devon  bull  I  ever  saw. 

Any  one  wishing  such  an  animal  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  me. 

F-  W.    CHILES. 
TolersviUe,  C.  &  0.  R.  R.,  Va. 

april — 3t 


Two  Jersey  bulls,  sires  and  dams  reg- 
istered, grade  Jersey  heifers  to  calve 
this  spring. 

B.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Alexandria,  Va. 
april — 2t 

FOR  THE   SOUTHERN  PLANTER 
AND  FARMER. 

Knowing,  from  experience,  the  dis- 
advantage na  1  ir  which  country  ladies 
labor  from  u<iving  no  one  of  their  own 
sex  to  conduct  their  "  shipping"  busi- 
ness, Mrs.  John  Wilkinson,  upon  her 
romoval  to  Richmond,  offers  her  ser- 
vices in  that  connection.  Her  arrange- 
ments will  enable  her  to  make  cash 
purchases  of  shoes,  millinery  and  every 
description  of  dry  goods  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  and  all  articles  will  be  selected 
by  herself.  Special  attention  paid  to 
orders  for  suits  made  by  the  most  stylish 
and  fashionable  dress- makers.  The 
terms  are  a  commission  of  4  per  cent., 
and  cash  to  accompany  all  orders. 
Terms  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  specified  in 
Confidential  Circulars. 

Address 

Mrs.  JNO.  WILKINSON, 

308  east  Main  Street, 
Nov-tf Richmond,  Va. 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From    Imported    Stock.     Young  Stock 
For  Sale. 
Dec-lv 

(iSCta.  a  week  in  your  own  town  TermsadS.') 
lIDDD  outfit  free.  H  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Port- 
land, Maine.  ,Tan-ly 

Your  name  printed  on  40  Mixed  Car 
for  10c.    STEVKNii  BKOS.,  Northford.Goa 


hard:  TIMES  MADE  EASY  BY  PURCHASING  YOUR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAN   EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG-LEAVES. 


Black  GrosGrain  Silks  at  $1  worth  SI  25,  at  81.10  worth  $1.35,  at  $1.25 

worth  SI. 50,  at  S1.35  worth  $1.75,  at  81.50  worth  82. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  $1.25.,  and  $1.35  per  yard— the 

cheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c.,  and  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plaid  Silks  at  75,  85c.,  and  81 — much  below  regular  prices. 
Black  Alpacas  at  16|,  20,  25c.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard.  '  Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  $1,  and  $1.25— the  be  s 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Alpacas  at  16i,  20  and  25c.  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  &nd  30c. 

per  yard. 
Wash  Poplins  at  G\,  8J,  10  and  12ic.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  125,  15,   16fc.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  10  and  122C.  per  yard  worth  12?  and  16tc. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  12*0.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16fc. 
Linen  Lawn's  in  great  variety. 

New  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  61  and  8Jc.  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambiics  at  10,  12*  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c.  per  yard  worth  10  and  125C. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12j,  15,  16t,  20  and   25c.  per  yard — the  cheapest 

ever  seen. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  16  Ic.  worth  20c.  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  35c. 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12?,  15,  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  12*,  and  16tc.  per  yard  worth  12?,  16  and  20c. 

per  yard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8i,  10,  12:1,  15,  16f,  20,  22  and  25c.  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20l'.  per  yard  worth  30c. 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  18c.  por  yard  worth  25c. 
Full-width  Pillow  Case  Cotton  at  12jC.  worth  15c.  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wam- 

sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf         •  1017  and  lOld  Main  Street,  EichmondyVa. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,     -     Richmond,  Va. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  WATT  PLOWS  and  WATT'S  PATENT 
FLEXIBLE  HAEROW. 


¥ATT  PLOffS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  USE. 

Firsf  Premiums  on  Two.  Three  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair.  First  Premiums  on  One,  Three  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  last  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors. 1)eing  the 
Fifth  successiv*  year  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there.  First  Premmms 
on  One  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon.  X.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Orangeburg  and  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  hard  land;  in  sod,  stubble,  or 
weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

Less  Draught  than  any  Plow  in  Use. 

-O^yV)  .  I"  buying  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  Plows,  all  par- 

■^  "^'*^  ties  are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this  TRADE 

MARK. 


All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Sptrious,  and  are  made 
and  used  in  violation  of  laiv.  All  genuine  are  warrant- 
ed. 

^^^^^^^^JiJJ^'^  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  ITHACA  WHEEL  RAKE. 

NEW  PATTERN  !    SELF-DUMPER  ! 

Patented  April  10,  1877. 


The  Old  Ithaca  Rake  is  not  excelled  as  a  Hand-Dumping  Rake,  and  has  taken 
OVER  1.50  FIRSr  PREMIUMS  AT  FAIRS! 

ABOUT  EIGHTY  THOUSAND  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD! 

And  THEY  are  our  references. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  GREATLY  IMPROVED.  MAKING  IT 

The    Best    Self-Dumping    Rake 

Now  before  the  Public. 
PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED!     EVERY  RAKE  WARRANTED. 


WANTWORTH'S  PATENT  WATER  DRAWER. 

The  only  complete  Machine  for  drawing  water  with  a  bucket.  THE  CRANK 
DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  ^YHEN  THE. BUCKET  DESCENDS.  Prices  lower 
than  any  other. 

BIG  GIANT  CORN  MILL. 

The  only  Mill  grinding  corn  and  cob  successfully,  that  will  grind  She'led  Corn 
fine  enough  for  family  use.  GRINDS  TWICE  AS  FAST  as  any  other  mill  of 
same  size  and  price.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Imple- 
ments. 


I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  choice  selection : 

The  Towanda  Etreka  Mower,  which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Fair,  and  we 
believe  superior  to  all  others  now  on  the  market.  It  tedders  the  hay  after  cut- 
ting it,  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than  after  other  mowers, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

RrssEi.i/s  Celebrated  Massillox  Thresher,  worked  either  by  steam  or  horses. 

The  Farmer's  Friexd  Drill,  which  has  superior  attatchments  for  fertilizers 
and  small  seed  sowing. 

Rhoads  &  McComb's  SrPERioR  Oak-taxxed  Leather  Belttxg. 

Moore's  Patent  Dr.^TER  for  applying  paris  green  to  potatoes. 

J.  Yearsley's  Celebrated  Siperfhosphate. 

Plows,  Harrows.  Corn  Shellers  and  Farm  Implement.';  in  general. 


FORTHEJADIES. 

The  superior  Light  Running,  Dur- 
able and  Cheap 


PATENT  BED  SPRING  AND 
TAYLOR'S  CHURN. 

JOHN  B.  CRENSHAW, 

Samole  Merchant  and  General  Agent, 
ie]  No.  16  Ninth  J>,Teet.  Richmond.Va. 

Wl  A  Y  O '  S~W  A R'E  H  O  US E r 

The  largest  and  best  warehouse  in  the  city,  in  view  of  the  hard  times  ind  low 
prices  of  tobacco,  has  determined  to  offer  the  following  liberal  inducements 
to  planters  sending  their  tobacco  to  this  market  : 

Any  Planter  sending  over  three  hogsheads,  I  will  send  the  Weekly  State  news- 
paper (free)  for  twelve  months. 

Over  five  hogsheads,  I  will  send  the  Planter  it  Farmer. 

Over  ten  hogsheads,  any  periodical  published  in  the  United  States,  or  any  one 
of  the  English  reviews  : 
In  addition  to  the  above  premiums.  I  will  receive  your  tobacco  free  of  drayage. 

Your  tobacco  will  be  amply  insured  againt  damage  by  water  or  fire,  free  of 
cliarge. 

With  dealers  we  will  make  special  arrangements  on  consultation.  Strict  per- 
sonal attention  given  to  Weighing  and  Sampling  of  tobacco.  No  necessity  for 
selling  tobacco  from  this  warehouse  to  make  room  for  more  ;  it  never  was  full 
and  never  will  be  ;  the  capacity  is  between  6,000  and  8.000  hogsheads.  Your  to- 
bacco to  be  sold  by  any  Commission  Merchant  you  may  prefer.  Write  for  cards 
to  tack  on  your  hogsheads;  cards  sent  free  and  your  jiostage  refLinded.  The 
usual  charges  established  bv  law.         [je]  J.  W.  HALL.  Proprietor. 

EXCELSIOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

It  will  make  your  hefts  lay. 

It  will  keep  away  the  cholera. 

It  is  a  preventive  of  the  gapes. 
It  strengthens  young  chickens. 
It  operates  on  the  liver,  and  keeps  your  fowls  in  a  healthy  condition. 

It  gives  the  fowls  a  beautiful  plumage. 
Everv  poultrv  breeder  should  have  it.    Price  25  CentS  a  package 
FOR  SALE  BY  POLK  MILLER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

april — 4t  Richmond,   Va. 


i; 


FOR  THE  PECULIAR  AFFECTIONS  OF  WOMEN. 


EXTRACT    FROM    LETTER   OF    Dr.  WILLIAM  T.   HOWARD, 

Of  Baltimore,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the 

University  of  Maryland,  dated  August  ls<,  1873. 

Dr.  Howard  compares  these  Waters  with  those  of  the  celebrated  Greenbrier 
'A  flite  Sulphur,  West  Virginia,  and  adds  the  following  :_  ,,    ,  ,,         y     11^^ 

-Indeed,  in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  latter.  1  allude 
to  the  abiding  debility  attendant  upon  the  tardy  convalescence  from  grave  acute 
diseases  :  and  more  especially  to  the  cachexia  and  sequels  incident  to  malarious 
fevers  in  all  their  grades  and  varieties,  to  certain  forms  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  ana 
Al  L  THE  AFFECTIONS  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN  that  are  remediable  at 
allby  mineral  waters.  7/4  short,  were  I  called  vpon  to  state  from  what  mineral 
waters  I  have  seen  the  greatest  and  most  unmistakable  amount  oj  good  accrue  mttie 
largest  number  of  cases  in  a  general  way,  I  would  unhesitatingly  say  the  ButfaLo 
Springs,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Va. 


-o- 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF   Dr.  HUNTER  McGUIRE, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  Medical  College. 

Richmond,  Va.,  February  1,  1877. 
"We  cannot  safely  determine  the  therapeutic  value  of  any  mineral  water 
by  its  chemical  analvsis.  Chemistry  has  not  discovered  any  element  ot 
sufficient  quantity,  or  a'ny  combination  of  elements  in  the  Buffa  0  Lithia  Springs, 
which  led  us  to  believe  the  Water  to  be  valuable  in  the  treatment  ot 
DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  and  yet  I  have  repeatedly  found 
it  to  be  of  positive  and  permanent  value  in  many  of  these  cases  I  think  the 
<rood  results  obtained  by  its  use  are  frequently  due  to  its  tonic  effects  upon  the 
nervous  system.  In  my  hands  it  has  shown  itself  a  decided  'nerve  tome,  and  i 
frequently  advise  its  use  in  cases  requiring  such  a  remedy." 


-o- 


Extradfrom  letter  of  Dr.  HARVEY  L.  BYRD,  of  Baltimore,  late  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Maryland.     Dated  Baltimore,  Sej^ember  2lst,  1877. 

"  During  my  stay  at  the  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  as  resident  physician,  for  the 
season  just  closed,  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  observing  the  action  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  several  Springs  on  different  constitutions  and  the  two  sexes,  and  1 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  chronic 
FEMx\LE  DISEASES,  and  especially  those  connected  with  the  Uro-brenitai 
Organs,  they  have  no  equal  as  a  medicinal  agent  in  the  whole  range  oj  I  herapeutic 
application.  In  Leucorrha?a.  Amenorrhcea.  Dysmenorrhcea  and  Cystorrhcea, 
their  action  may  be  regarded  as  almost  specific." 

o 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OF  Dr.  JOEL  WATKINS, 
Of  Charlotte  Court  House,  Va.,  of  April  \st,  1877. 
"I  have  been  acquainted  with   the  Buffalo   Springs,  in   Mecklenburg  county 
Va  ,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  frequently  witnessed  its  healing  powers. 
It  is  efficacious  in  as  manv  different  conditions  of  the  human  system  as  any  min- 
eral water  or  medicinal  agent  of  which  1  have   any  knowledge,  but  its  crowning 
qlory  is  its  efficacy  in  FEMALE  DISEASES  ;  in  the  obstructions  and  irregulari- 
fies  to  which  young  females  are  subject,  particularly  when  connected  with  or  de- 
pendent upon  indigestion,  I  consider  it  almost  a  specific. 
Waters  in  cases  of  six  gallons,  $0  per  case  at  the  Springs. 
Springs  open  1st  day  of  June. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

•  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 

J® 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 


"STARiy    ^BRAND" 


FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  ordering  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop,  we  beg 
o  announce  to  our  friends  that  we  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Pacific  Guano, 
and  will  confine  our  business  in  Fertilizers  to  the  sale  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, viz  : 

COMPLETE 

TOBACCO    MANURE. 

COMPLETE 

WHEAT    MANURE. 

PURE 

FLOUR    OF    RAW  BONE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  us  that 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  policy  and 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 

We  also  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 

No.    1   PERUYIAN   GUANO, 

Potash,  Ground   Plaster,  and  other  Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  offer  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  : 

1322  GARY  STREET,  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 

38  SYCAMORE  STREET,  .        PETERSBURG,  VA. 

(Hose  of  Sharon). 

Breeders  of  hiorh-bred  Short-horns  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  this  magnificent  young  bull  at  twenty-five  dollars 
a  calf.  Good  care  taken  of  cows  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
month  ;  but  all  risks  entirely  with  the  owner, 

I  have  a  constant  apprehension,  that  some  Kentucky  man  will 
offer  a  price  for  this  animal  which  we  cannot  decline.     Address 

It.  JiESKMl^^'S* 

Farmer,  Virginia  A.  &  M.  C.  Farm, 
feb — tf  Blacksburg,  Virginia 


THE 


REAPER  AND 


STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 

Catalogues  furnished    on    a)>plicatioD,  and   inquiries    cheerfully    an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 


april — lyr 


CHAS.  T.    PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Va. 


HIGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR- 
LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  offer,  at  private  sale,  eighty  bead  of  High-bred  Trotting  .^tallions.  Colts  and 
Fillies  from  one  to  five  years  old.  most  of  them  sired  by  Almont,  who  has  sired 
more  winners  of  contested  races  than  any  trotting  stallion  of  his  age  that  has 
ever  lived. 

Fairlawn  is  strictly  a  Breeding  Farm,  with  seventy  Highly-bred  Trotting 
Brood  Mares  used  for  breeding,  with  the  noted  Trotting  Stallions  Almont  and 
Cassiiis  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  in  use  as  private  Stallions. 

The  .Southern  States  should  diversify  their  industry  and  the  breeding  of  highly- 
bred  stock,  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  offer  peculiar  advantages — should  be 
largely  engaged  in.  and  will  constantly  pay  large  profits  if  properly  conducted. 

Liberal  terms  of  payment  will  be  given  responsible  parties. 

For  Catalogues,  which  give  descriptions  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  and  lowest 
prices,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

T^>X.     T.     T^^ITHERS. 

feb — Iv  Lock  Box  392.  Lexinston.  Kentucky. 


TH0E0U6HBEEB  HOESES 

F5RE  SKaRTKQRN  OATTLE 

OF  THE  LARGEST  AND   BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  SALE 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

april — lyr  Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


DEVON  CATTLE 

A  ]>rr> 


Thoroughbred  Youna  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  o( 
the  SHROPSHIRE  BREED. 


Several  of  the  yoimg  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Importer!  Bull,  "Master 
James,"  the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the 
first  given  to  his  class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ot 
England,  held  at  Birmingham  in  July,  1876.  i 

The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  irap)rted  rams  purchased  at  high! 
figures  from  one  of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them 
are  out  of  ewes  recently  imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams — the 
others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained  from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T. 
Conger,  of  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in  the  State  of  New  York.! 
Also  one  Imported  Shropshire  Ram  now  a  little  over  three  years  old.      ; 

Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  applying! 
to  .\ 

Mr.  W.  N.  KENNON,       i 

June — 6t  Sabbot  Island  postoffiee,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 


I  am  happy  to  announce  to  my  friends  and  the  public  generally  that  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  choice  and  select  flock  of  Southdown  Sheep,  I  have  made  ar^ 
rangementfl  with  Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  by  which  the  larger  portior 
of  his  celebrated  "  Maple  Shade  Flock  "  has  passed  into  my  hands  to  be  brec 
jointly  by  Mr.  Wing  and  myself.  This  flock  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  o 
being  the  most  noted  flock  of  Southdowns  in  America,  and  Mr.  Wing  is  ever  or 
the  alert  for  the  best  rams  he  can  find.  The  first  prize  yearling  and  two-yeai 
old  rams  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  as  well  as  the  first-prize  ram  of  th( 
Royal  Show  in  England  for  1876,  have  done  the  service  in  the  flock  for  the  las 
two  years.  The  sheep  are  of  the  "  Walsingham  type,"  and  are  noted  for  theii 
well-sprung  ribs,  heavy  quarters,  good  fleeces,  short  legs  and  hardy  constitutions 
The  Southdown  is  pre-eminently  the  sheep  for  the  Southern  States,  and  I  thint 
I  can  confidently  say  that  my  advantages  for  supplying  first-class  specimens  o 
this  breed  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  best  breeders  in  America 
At  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair  all  the  prizes  on  Middle  Wool  Sheep  (except  twc 
second  prizes)  were  awarded  to  me.     I  have  also  some  choice  young 

SHORT  HORN  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

AS  WELl,  AS 

BERKSHIRE,   POLAND-CHINA  AND  ESSEX  PIGS, 

as  well  bred  and  as  choice  specimens  as  can  be  found  anywhere.     Safe  arriva 
guaranteed.     Write  for  what  is  wanted,  or  come  and  see. 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 
je — tf  Waynesboro,  Va. 


PATENT  SELF-REGUL,\TmG 


GRAIN  SEPARATOR 

CLEANER  AND  BAGGER. 

THIS  MACHINE 
Is  Simpler  in  its  Construction, 

More  Thorough  in  its  Work, 

Lighter  in  its  Draft,  and 

More  Dvu'able  in  its  Build, 
and  batter  proporiioaed  than  any  machine  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

HEEBISTER'S 

THEESHIITG   MACEHTEHY. 

For  small  farms,  where  it  is  desirable, to  do  the  threshing  and  other  work  requir- 
ing power,  with  only  one  or  two  horses,  we  recommend  the  Hecbnkr  Machinery 
as  the  very  be-<  in  iise.  We  shall  keep  samples  always  in  stock,  and  can  sell  them 
with  the  same  guarantee  that  we  do  our  own  manufactures. 

Our  experience  in  1877  with  the  Giant  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  driven  by  Rich- 
mond Down-Power,  was  such  that  we  recommend  that  combination  as  the  most 
perfect  that  can  be  made  for  threshing  small  crops.  The  following  is  from  a  cus- 
tomer who  bought  the  Richmond  Down-Power  and  the  No.  2  Little  Giant : 

Halifax  Co.,  Va. 
Genileme?), — The  facts  compel  me  to  speak  in  the  most  favorable  terms  of  the 
Little  Giant,  No.  2,  as  being  the  best  thresher  and  cleaner  that  has  ever  been 
introduced  in  this  county.  I  have  threshed  3,600  bushels  of  wheat,  and  no 
breakage  ;  have  run  all  around  larger  machines,  and  done  my  work  better  Am 
under  obligations  to  you  for  your  good  selection.  ZAC.  T.  COLLINS. 

Mr.  Tinsley  to  whom  we  sold  a  No.  3  "Little  Giant,"  claims  to  have  threshed 
and  cleaned  300  bushels  in  10  hours.  Mr.  Richard  Archer,  to  whom  we  sold  a 
one-horse  outfit,  says  he  threshes  with  ease  200  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Jones  of  Halifax,  says  the  Little  Giant  is  more  than  satisfactory.  In  every 
sale  of  these  machines  we  have  made,  the  purchaser  claims  far  more  for  their  per- 
formances than  our  warranty  calls  for. 

STEAM  THRESHING. 

For  large  operations  we  have  the 

THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

The  fastest  threshing  machine  in  the  world.     Send  for  Circulars. 

H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Ai^ents, 

Rich}^ond,  Va. 


J. 


THORBURN   &    COS 


15,  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Ou  application  we  send  free  of  charge  our  uew  Catalogue  of 
VEGETABLE,   AGRICULTURAL,  FLOWER   and   TREE  SEEDS. 

Aho  Just  published,  our  New  List  of  Gladiolus  and  other  Spring 

Bulbs,  containing  also  a  list  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  etc. 

april — om  

BRED    PURELY    PROM    IMPORTED    STOCK. 

My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOAT.S  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years, 
are  thoroaghly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  fond  of 
weeds,  brush,  briers,  xc,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  sui-h  land,  they  prove  invaluable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  silk. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Fair, 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  trom  A.*ia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class.  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  .States.  Address.  P.  S.  PULMER, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills.  Appomauox  Co., 
Va.  Please  .-tate  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,     dec-ly 

WALHUfT  HILL  STOCK  FMM, 

Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  rhoronghbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Poland  China, 
Essex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish, 
White  r^eghorns.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  by  no  one. 

[  have  jus:  added  to  my  stock  a  flock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.  C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store. 

jan — ly  Spottsylvania    county,  Virginia. 


,:S^tiVi.. 


Premium  Chester 
White,  Berkshire  and 
Essex  Pigs,  bred  and 
for  sale  by  George  B. 
Hickman. 
Also  Fanc}'  Poultry. 
West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter County,  Penn. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep— ly 


For  Tobacco  and   Corn. 


THE 


ANCHOR 


BHAITD. 


TOBACCO  FERTIIiIZXlR, 


GCDFilSr 


J^lsTlD     OA.TS     FEPITXLIZ  3PI 

PREPARED    BY   THE 

SOUTHERN    FERTILIZING    COMPANY, 

Eichmond,  Va. 

Can  be  procured,  in  quantities  to  suit,  direct  from  factory,  from 
the  Agents  of  the  Company,  located  at  all  important  points  through- 
out A'irginia  and  Xorth  Carolina.  may — 2t 

¥1   K  l'^  I    W    1    A    a^ 

The  session  begins  on  the  FIRST  OF  OCTOBER,  and  continues  until  the 
THURSDAY  before  the  4th  dav  of  July  ensuing. 

The  Institution  is  organized  in  separate  Schools,  on  the  Eclectic  System,  em- 
bracing FULL  COL'RSE  OF  IXSTRUCTIOX  in  Literature  and  Science  and  in 
the  professions  of  Law.  Medicine,  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

THE  EXPENSES  of  the  student  (except  such  as  enter  the  practical  laborato- 
ries), exclusive  of  the  cost  of  text-books,  clothing,  and  pocket  money,  are  from 
$365  to  $o91,  according  to  Schools  -elected  :  or  for  those  who  economize  by 
messing,  these  expenses  are  from  $26'j  to  ^300.  No  charge  for  tuition  to  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  unable  to  meet  the  expense. 

Apply  for  Catalogues  to  Wm.  "Wertenbaker,  Secretary,  P.  0.  L'niversity 
of  Virginia.  Albemarle  county.  Va. 

mav— 6mos        JAS.  P.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 


Write  to 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

Co-Operative  Stock  Farm  and  Poultry  Yards, 

FREDERICKSBURG.  VA. 

For  Herd-Book  Jersey  or  Avrshire  Cattle,  bred  from  stock  selected  in  person 
from  best  Northern  breeders,  and  from  ••Centennial"  Stock  Exhibition.  Cots- 
wo'd.  Leicesrer,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  all  bred  from  best  imported 
stock,  and  Lambs  of  each  breed  for  sale  in  August.  Herd-Record  Berkshire 
,  Swine  of  best  strains,  and  Essex  surpassed  by  none.  Poultry — Choice,  well- 
marked  young  fowls  from  all  of  our  varieties  will  be  for  sale  this  Fall.  Orders 
for  eggs'tVom  all  classes  have  closed,  except  Leghorns.  We  will  continue  to  fill 
orders  for  Leghorn  egss,  of  either  the  brown  or  white  variety,  at  §1.50  per  dozen. 
More  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  our  stock  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs,  than 
that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  State.  my-ly 


SEEDS. 

Flower,  Field  and  Garden.  Fresh 
quality.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

AUGUST  ROLKER  &  SONS, 
44  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

mh — 6  mos 

2,500,000  Strawberry,  Raspber- 

.    ry,  Blackberr-y,  Currants, 
GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

PEACH  TREES,  &c. 
The  best  of  stock  ;  some  prices  on 
page  438  November  number,  1877  ; 
special  rates  on  large  quantities.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  free;  send  for  one. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
fe  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


will  I 

&1I  ripplirniits,    Ttron 

tahis  rnlnred  plutu,  f.OO  enCT-avIncs," 

ahout  MO  pacps,  and  full  description 

firpsand  ili'-! -lions  forplanlinj  over  1  _'M 

viri.>fif.3  of  Vf,'^ct.i:b!e  and  I  lov.'er  frct^ ;    riaats 

luviUuable  to  uil.    tend  fo    ' 


D.  M,  FZE2,T  &  CO.,  Detroit, 


jaii-4t. 


TH0B0U6HBBED  STOCK. 


I  am  breeding 

DEVON      CATTLE,      LEICESTER, 

SOUTHDOWN     and      MERINO 

SHEEP,  POLAND-CHINA. 

BERKSHIRE   AND    ESSEX    PIGS. 

My  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  took  many  first 
premiums  at  Piedmont,  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 
mond Fairs.  All  bred  from  the  most  noted  and 
fashionable  strains  of  Prize  Wiuningstock.  Se- 
lected with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in'the 
United  States.  Send  for  price  list.  Address 
F.  W.  CHILES, 

jan-ly  Tolersville,  C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Va. 


THOROUGHBRED  Shorthorn  and  Jersey 
(H.  R.)  Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Berkshire  Pigs  of  the  purest  and 
most  fashionable  strains  for  sale  at 
''Clinchdale,"  Bean's  Station,  Tennes- 
see. 


©.   DAWSOV   COT<1i;9fAN'S     HERD 

OF  PURE-BKED 

Registered  Jei'sey  Cattle 

will,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  of  unequal  merit. 

Registered  Berkshires, Shetland  Ponies,  South- 
down Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  Game  Chickens. 
€OL,lM   CA.HEKON,  Brickcrville,  Pa. 

jan-lyr^ 


FOR     SALE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QUINBY, 
Loudoun  Stock  Farm, 
sep-ly Aldie.  Loudoun  county,  Va. 


I'HOliOUGHBKED  ES.SEX  PIGS~for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  famil)'  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
may — ly  Charlottesville,  Va. 

TROTTING  &  HARNESS^HoI^SeT 

JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd  register), 

SHETLAND  PONIES, 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK 

SHIRE  PIGS. 

For  sale  by 

CAMPBELL  BROWN, 
Spring  Hill,  Maury  co.,  Tenn. 
sep — ly 

Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
$25  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  825 
per  pair 

SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF  (regis- 
tered) 4  months  old. 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  63  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine. L.   R.  DICKINSON^ 

I3tf\  A  D  BERKSHIRE'S^^ 
DWMrV  FOtt    5^ ALE 

By  Imported  Puritan,  out  of  one  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Cochran's  sows,  two  years  old    in 
j  August    next.     Pedigree    furnished. 
Price,  825. 

O.  A.  CRENSHAW, 
Richmond,  Va. 
J- 


jan-ly 


&  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


W.  REYNOLDS,    Cuckoo, 

BREEDER    AND    SHIPPER     OF 


Va. 


PURE  BRED  FOWLS 

Of  the  following  varieties:  Bronze  Tur- 
keys. Pekin  Ducks,  W.  F.  B.  Spanish 
Partridge  Cochins,  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg,  White  Crested,  White  Polish, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorn,  and  Game 
Fowls  of  the  leading  varieties.  Write 
for  Price  List  of  eggs  ;  chicks  after  first 
of  June, 
my — lyr 


Southern 


J^ISTID 


mm  ittsi 


im® 


A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received  the 
first  premium  at  45  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Pairs. 

The  cut  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  width  from  15  inches  to  4  feet,  or  any  depth 
from  i  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  nse  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  on 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men.  ^ — '-'~ 


We  are  agents  for  the  following  first  premium  Machinery  :  \ 

Gaar,  Scott  A  Go's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  Grand  Oentennial 
Gold  Medal  Separators,  Mounted  and  Down  Powers,  Saw  Mills,  &c.;  D.  M.  Os- 
borne &  Go's  Celebrated  Reapers,  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters,  the  only 
successful  self-binder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Ghilled  Plows,  &c., and 
have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Our  stock  of  Machinery  has  thus  far  met  the  approval  of 
the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South.  We  shall  keep  the  most 
improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Sole  Agents  for  Vir- 
ginia for  Andrew  Goe's  Fertilizers.  Gall  and  see  us.  It  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell  at  a 
very  small  margin  from  cost. 

There  will  be  a  trial  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co's,  Self  Binding 
Harvesters  at  Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry's,  Westover,  Charles  City  county,  Va. 
at  Capt.  Robert  Carter's,  Shirley,  Charles  City  county  Va.,  at  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crenshaw's,  Berkeley  Plantation,  Charles  City  county,  Va.,  at  Mr- 
Baker's,  Curls  Neck,  Heurico  county,  Va.,  at  Mr.  R.  A.  Allen's,  Tucka- 
hoe,  Goochland  county,  Va.,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  June,  also  at  Dr. 
Tate's,  Falls  Plantation,  near  Manchester,  on  the  10th  of  June.  Com- 
petition is  respectfully  solicited.  Mr.  D.  M.  Osborne  will  be  present  at 
Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry's. 

N.  U.  MOTT  8l  CO.,  AGENTS, 

Xo.  1418  JIaifi  Street,  Richmond^   Va. 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO. 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufacturers, 

32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


Are  now  preparing  the  following  popular  brands  of  fertilizer  for 
corn  and  tobacco,  containing  all  the  essential  elements  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  those  important  crops  : 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


Mi  Tn/iTTBTT'irl  "OT 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Aninioiiiated   Alkaline   Phosphate, 

An  article  especially  prepared  for  corn  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  Grangers.  Endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 

iiw,  STEtMEi  ill  mvEi  wm. 


In  store  and  for  sale. 
l|^=*Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W..L.  HASIN  &.  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
jy — tf  Baltimore. 


SubscriDlion  S2  Per  Annum  in  Advance. 


TO  CtrBS  OF  FTTE    OR    SOKE,  $1.75    EACH. 


est-a.bil.is:e3:eid   iint  is^o 
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Average 

Animal  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Atlantic  anJ  Tirgiiiia  Fertilizini  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  IN  IbTG-TG. 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Monthly,  and  this  year  will 
Probably  Exceed  18,000  Tons'. 


The  standard  manure  continues  to  jirow  in  popularity  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertilizer  in  many  sections  of  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished many  thousand  certificates,  jiroving  its  superiority  whenever  fairly  tested 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat.  Cotton,  and  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  farmer  who  has  never  used 
it.  can  easily  ascertain  about  it  from  some  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it.  from  the  Err.EKA  agent  near  him. 

It  never  fails  to  give  e"tire  satisfaction  whenever  there  is  a  fair' season,  and 
th<s  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  stated  above. 
Tnis  increase  is  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  in 
the  market. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nos.  6  and  7    Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Richmond,  Va. 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandi'ia,  Virginia. 

t@"  We  want  a  good.  live,  active  Agent  in  every  neighborhood  not  yet  cov- 
ered. Pa'ties  applying  for  the  Agency,  are  requested  to  send  their  references 
with  their  application,  as  it  saves  trouble. 


WM.  G.  CRENSHAW,  Jr. 

Secretary. 


WM.  G.  CRENSHAW, 

President. 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTEK  &  FAKMER, 

DEVOTED   TO 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIR  S 


Agriciilrare  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts. — Xenophox. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State. — Sclly. 

L.  R.  DICKINSON.      ...,.-       Editor  an"d  Proprietor. 

Vol.  XXXrS.      RICHMOND,  VA.,  JULY,  1878.  No.  7. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  VIRGIXIA— WHAT  Cx\N  BE  DONE 
TO  IMPROVE  OUR  FINANCIAL  CONDITION? 

It  seems  we  are  in  an  era  of  low  prices  for  all  the  products  of  the 
earth,  from  which  fountain  all  prosperity  flows,  and  with  no  proba- 
bility of  a  war  in  Europe,  which  would  give  higher  prices  for  meat 
and  bread  and  all  our  manufactured  products,  and  no  prospect  of 
relief  by  that  means  from  these  prevailing  low  prices,  and  no  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  probable,  and  if  eS"ected,  of  very  doubtful  ex- 
pediency, for  it  would  be  only  a  temporary  stimulant  on  a  basis  of 
false  political  economy — then  what  are  we  to  look  to  for  relief?  I 
answer,  in  retrenchment  and  economy  in  National,  State,  Corporate 
and  Individual  expenditures. 

1st.  National — About  which,  however,  I  shall  say  but  little  in 
this  letter.  But  why  should  it  cost  us  four  hundred  millions  to  run 
this  Federal  Government  now,  when  before  the  war  seventy  million, 
was  the  outside  and  considered  a  most  extravagant  cost  ?  Our  popu- 
lation has  not  increased  in  that  ratio,  but  our  officeholders  have, 
and  especially  their  salaries.  Our  Commanding  General  in  the 
Mexican  war  received  ^1.000;  now,  the  General  of  our  Army,  un- 
der proposed  reduced  pay^  is  to  receive  $13,500,  and  so  on  through- 
out every  office  under  the  Government;  and  the  offices,  civil  and 
military,  are  multiplied  threefold,  when  the  products  of  the  earth 
are  as  low  or  lower  than  before  the  war.  How  are  these  enormous 
and  numerous  salaries  paid  ?  By  taxing  tobacco  and  indirectly 
every  thing,  even  to  sugar  and  coffee,  which  reaches  the  hamlet  of 
every  poor  man  in  the  land. 

2d.  State  and  county  expenses  are  quadrupled  by  the  multiplica- 
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tion  of  offices  and  increase  of  the  salaries  attached,  one-half  of  which 
are  sinecures  made  for  lazj,  worthless  men,  and  should  be  abolished. 
Those  who  dig  out  of  the  ground  all  that  is  valuable,  are  doing  it 
for  half  the  price  that  prevailed  when  these  offices  and  salaries  were 
made,  and  their  substance  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  drones.  An- 
other trouble  is  that  the  assessors  and  collecting  officers,  inspired  and 
elected  bv  demagogues,  caring  not  for  the  State's  honor  or  anything 
else  but  their  fees,  fail  to  do  their  duty,  either  in  assessing,  collecting 
or  in  making  honest,  prompt  returns.  The  root  of  this  evil  is  in 
electing  these  officers:  they  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  court. 
3d.  Corporations,  especially  railroads,  grind  the  producer  with  a 
ieavy  hand  in  their  local  tariflF.  For  instance,  wheat  is  frequently 
carried  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore,  about  one  thousand  miles,  for 
eight  cents  a  bushel;  whereas  the  tariff  from  here  to  Baltimore,  one 
hundred  miles,  is  fourteen  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel — as  high  or 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  when  the  article,  whatever  it  may  be, 
whether  breadstuffs,  dairy  products  or  meat,  is  fully  50  per  cent.,  and 
in  many  cases  100  per  cent.,  lower  than  when  these  tariffs  were  es- 
tablished, and  when  the  railroads  buy  their  iron  and  all  repair  and 
construction  materials  at  half  former  prices,  and  have  reduced  their 
labor  and  employee's  wages  fully  50  per  cent.  So  with  manufac- 
turers of  fertilizers,  agricultural  implements,  &c. ;  none  of  them  have 
reduced  their  prices  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  labor  and  the 
necessaries  of  life.  For  instance,  a  reaper  that  costs  to  make  it, 
material,  wood,  iron,  paint  [of  loJdch  a  great  deal  is  used),  labor 
and  all,  not  over  $50,  the  farmer  has  to  pay  §200.  A  plow  point 
that  costs  the  manufacturer  one  and  a  half  cent  a  pound  (material 
and  labor),  the  farmer  pays  four  cents  a  pound  for.  The  fertilizer 
that  costs  the  manufacturer  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven  dollars, 
is  sold  at  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  ton.  Can  the  producer 
gtand  the  extortions  of  these  '7?Ve  east/''  men,  officeholders,  railroad 
employers,  manufacturers  and  mercantile  agents,  all  of  whom  swarm 
over  the  land  worse  than  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  producing  nothing, 
but  saping  the  very  life  blood  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  strange  that  the 
producer  should  be  embarrassed,  depressed  ?  It  is  not  alone  the  tax 
to  the  Government — State  or  Federal — though  three  times  as  much 
of  that  goes  to  the  support  of  worthless  officeholders  as  should 
be  so  appropriated;  nor  is  it  entirely  due  to  the  extortion  of  manu- 
facturers or  the  more  intolerable  extortion  of  these  railroads,  for  the 
building  of  which  our  State  debt  was  created,  and  which  ought  to 
be  controlled  by  State  legislation,  but  it  is  also  due  to  individual  ex- 
travagance, and  this  brings  me  to  the  last  subject  of  comment 
in  this  letter.  Individual  extravagance  in  living  and  dressing,  con- 
sidering our  indebtedness,  both  State  and  individual,  the  example  to 
which  is  set  us  by  our  "live  easy"  swarm  of  officeholders,  traveling 
agents,  etc.,  is  simply  infamous.  The  expenses  of  living  and  dress- 
ing is  four-fold  what  they  might  be,  and  what  they  were  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  two  suits  of  clothes  was  all  that  any  body,  male 
or  female,  desired,  and  meat  at  one  meal  a  day,  and  rye  coffee  was 
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the  universal  style  of  living,  and  anything  more  considered  unpatri- 
otic, and  we  did  it  cheerfully,  and  were  in  as  good  or  better  health 
than  now,  and  a  more  virtuous  people. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy?     The  Government  to  abolish  half  their 
offices  and  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  those  left,  so   that  they  cannot 
don  their  high  beaver  hats  and  "store  clothes,"  setting  a  bad  example 
to  the  poor  farmer.     The  fertilizing  and  agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturer and  all  mercantile  houses  should  discharge  their  swarm  of 
agents  (who  are  positive  proof  of  their  enormous  profits,  or  they  could 
not  employ  them),  who  are  setting  an  example  of  extravagance  through 
the  land,  and  let  these  agents  go  to  digging  in  the  ground,  and  their  pay 
come  off  the  cost  of  the  manufactures  or  merchandise.    To  those  who  do 
dig  and  to  the  farmer  and  laborer,  I  say  practice  the  strictest  economy 
in  all  things;   your  products  are  low  and  you  can't  raise  the  price, 
but  don't  fail  to  produce   all  you  can,  and   especially,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  you  consume.     Have  a  community  of  interests  among  your- 
selves ;   make  and  exchange  for,  in  your   own  neighborhood,  all  you 
require ;  keep  your  substance  among  you.     You  dig  out  of  the  earth 
all  that  is  necessary  to  live  upon  or   wear,  and  don't  pay  it  away  to 
worthless  agents  of  manufacturers  or  merchants,  or  high  freights  to 
railroads.     Economize   in  dress.     Our  ladies  should  dress  in  eight- 
cent  calico — good  enough  for  any  right-thinking,  domestic,  virtuous 
woman — instead  of  silks,  bareges,   merinos,    &c. ;  yourself  and  sons 
in  home-spun  if  possible,  and  two  suits   instead  of  six  are  sufficient, 
for  one  suit  of  home-spun  will  last  longer  than  three  of  shoddy  store 
clothes.     Your  table  to  be  supplied  with  the  products  of  your  farm 
and  garden  only,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  and  coffee.     Cul- 
tivate less  land,  but  do  it  more  perfectly,   thereby  saving  labor,  and 
cover  that  land  with  your  home-made  manures  as  far  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  high-price,  manipulated  fertilizers.      Put   and  keep  the  re- 
mainder of  your  land  in  grass,  on  which  graze  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
if  the  railroads  persist  in  their  high  freights,  you  can  walk  them  to 
market.     If  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  who  have  ex- 
clusive patent  rights,  can  afford  to  pay  their  agents   20  per  cent,  for 
selling  them,  and  won't   come  down  in  their  prices  (the  iron,  lumber 
and  labor  have  fallen  200  per  cent.),  farmers  must  stop  buying  these 
labor-saving  but  money-losing  machines,  for  labor  is  very  cheap,  and 
will  be  cheaper,  and   we  must   go   back   to  the  modes  of  cultivation 
twenty  years  ago.     It  is  certain  that  no  farmer,  with   wheat  at  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  corn  at  fifty  cents,  bacon  at  five  cents  a  pound,  and 
tobacco  at  an  average  of  five  cents  per  pound,  can  afford  to  pay  half 
present   prices  for  implements   and   fertilizers,    or  present  railroad 
freights,  or  dress  in  silJcs,  broadcloth  or  beaver  hats;  but,  by  living 
as  our  fathers  did  thirty  years  ago,  when  agricultural  products  were 
even  lower  than  they  are  now,   we  can  save  something  each  year,  as 
they  did.     Therefore,  I  say  that  we  can  improve  our  financial  condi- 
tion in  no  other  way  that  l  know  of,  except  by  the  strictest  economy 
in  living,  such  as  we  patriotically  practiced  during  the  late  war,  in 
all  expenditures,  such  as  our  fathers  practiced  thirty  years  ago.  ea- 
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pecialiy  by  keeping  out  of  contact  with  the  fashionable  world. 
Econonvj  in  every  thing  except  as  to  our  land.  Do  not  starve  that, 
•which  would  be  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  We  can 
get  out  of  our  embarrassments  by  industry  and  economy .^  I  know, 
though  it  may  be  a  slow  process;  but  we  cannot  do  it  by  any  quick 
process  of  inflation  of  the  currency,  &c.,  or  by  repudiation  of  our 
just  debts,  that  we  may  indulge  in  riotous  living.  Retrenchment 
and  ecoyiomy  should  be  the  practiced  word  in  Virginia  now,  from  the 
State  down  to  the  honest  day  laborer. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  Robert  Beverley. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PLOW  DEEP,  BUT  WISELY. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  into  Nature  to  see  if  we  can  find  any  reasons 
for  plowing  deep.  1st.  Let  us  go  into  the  natural,  unpillaged  forests 
of  the  country,  and  learn  some  lessons  of  profit  from  them.  These 
forest  will  tell  you  that  the  winds  blowing  against  the  tops  of  the 
tall  trees  (levers  of  God's  own  make)  causes  their  lateral  roots,  as 
they  (the  trees)  are  swayed  backward  and  forward,  to  lift  up  to  a 
good  depth  the  earth  on  the  roots,  and  thus  loosen  and  keep  it  mel- 
low and  soft  to  drink  up  the  rains,  snows,  frosts,  dews,  and  foys 
sent  down  by  Grod  Almighty  to  moisten  and  fertilize  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  whilst  at  the  same  time  filtering  the  rain  water  to  enrich  the 
surface,  the  water  thus  filtered,  re-appears  in  springs,  on  brooks  and 
rivers,  pure  as  crystal,  to  slake  the  thirst  of  man.  For  these  reasons, 
forests  in  their  natural  state  give  out  very  little  surface  rain  i¥ater  to 
form  freshets ;  but  when  man  clears  up  these  forests,  destroys  the 
natural  deep  workers  [the  trees)  of  the  soil,  and  begins  the  ruinous 
system  of  plowing  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  which  is  not  enough 
depth  to  absorb  or  drink  up  a  good  fall  of  rain-water,  which  must 
overflow  this  shallow  depth  of  tilth,  the  rain-water  thus  fallen  first 
steeps  out  the  finer  particles  of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
which  are  lighter  than  the  earth,  and  this  vegetable  matter,  mixed 
with  the  water,  passes  away  into  some  rich  bottom,  to  be  again  evap- 
orated in  the  shape  of  malaria,  to  produce  disease  and  death,  whilst 
the  thinly  plowed  surface,  from  whence  it  was  washed,  becomes 
harder  and  poorer  every  time  it  is  plowed  shallow,  or  skinned  (which 
is  a  better  term  for  such  shallow  scratching),  until  in  a  few  years 
the  rich  forest  that  grows  richer  under  irod's  working  every  year, 
has  become  as  poor  as  poverty,  and  so  hard,  under  the  working  of 
man,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  rain-water  that  falls  on  it  runs 
off  on  the  surface,  as  on  the  plank  floor;  deep  plowing  does  in  the 
field  the  same  thing  that  is  done  in  the  natural  forests  by  the  up- 
heaval of  the  roots  by  the  winds  and  storms  upon  the  trees:  and  if 
man  would  plow  deep  enough  for  each  acre  of  land  to  drink  up  all  the 
rain-water  that  falls  on  it,  the  cultivated  lands,  like  the  forest,  would 
not  only  improve  by  each  rain,  but  give  out  very  little  rain-water  to 
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form  floods,  and  would  give  double  depth  to  crop  roots  to  feed  in, 
and  be  double  as  easy  to  cultivate  after  being  broken,  and  besides 
all  this,  droughts  would  scarcely  be  known,  because  the  evaporation 
from  the  deep  plowed  fields,  everywhere  retaining  all  the  rain-water 
that  falls,  would  be  so  great  that  clouds  would  be  more  rapidly  and 
constantly  forming  to  send  back  showers  to  prevent  drouths;  deep 
plowing  would  accomplish  all  this  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  great  de- 
signs of  the  great  Giver  of  all  good,  would  be  met  in  the  command  he 
gave  man  to  till  (not  scratch)  tlie  earth. 

Deep  plowing  does  still  more :  It  loosens  up,  and  unlocks  to  a 
greater  depth,  the  hidden  and  surface  bound  gases  embowelled 
in  the  earth,  which  gases,  by  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by 
the  revolutions  of  this  earth,  are  ever  being  thrown  to  the  surface 
to  enrich  it  for  man's  good,  not  as  many  suppose,  the  fertilizers  and 
manures  to  sink  down  and  forever  disappear,  particularly  in  sandy 
lands.  If  this  was  the  natural  law  in  the  case,  where  would  the 
gases  from  fertilizers  go  to  ?  The  only  answer  would  be,  that  they 
would  go  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  if  so,  could  the  earth  hold 
or  retain  them  ?  No  ;  they  would  send  this  globe  into  atoms,  and 
G-ocTs  design  in  keeping  this  globe  fertile  for  man's  good  would  be 
clestt  oyed. 

Fertilizers  don't  sink  in  sandy  soils;  they  evaporate  more  rapidly  on 
sandy  soils  than  on  clay  or  loamy  soils,  because  sandy  soils  are  more 
open  and  more  porous,  and  has  a  greater  affinity  for  heat  than  clay  or 
loam,  as  the  thermometer  will  show  in  a  hot  Auajust  day  ;  therefore 
the  evaporation  is  greater  because  the  heat  is  greater  on  sandy  than 
on  clay  and  loamy  soils  ;  this  is  too  plain  to  require  other  proof 
than  common  observation.  Then  how  shall  fertilizers  be  treated  on 
sandy  soils  ?  Turn  them  under  with  a  plow,  and  cover  them  up  as 
you  would  a  compost  heap  ;  and  if  seeded  down  in  small  grain  or 
grass,  pack  the  surface  by  rolling  it  with  a  field  roller,  and  all  will 
go  well  and  no  loss. 

In  view  of  these  ideas,  just  think  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  in  providing  for  7nan.  The  revolving  of  the  earth  by  natural 
law  producing  centrifugal  force,  thus  throwing  all  the  natural  fertil- 
izing gases  to  the  surface  from  its  centre,  to  enrich  and  fertilize; 
and  the  clouds  catching  all  the  fertilizing  gases  that  arise  from  de- 
composition of  all  kinds  of  matter  and  bringing  them  back  to  the 
earth  again  in  rains,  snows,  frosts,  dews  and  fogs,  to  blend  with 
those  from  beneath  to  enrich  and  fertilize  this  globe  and  make  it  an 
Eden  for  man  and  the  glory  of  our  God  who  made  it.  Reverse  these 
two  laws,  cause  all  the  decaying  fertilizing  matter  on  the  earth  to 
sink,  and  all  the  gases  that  are  gathered  by  the  clouds  that  rise  from 
decay  of  matter  to  rise  up  and  go  away  into  unknown  space  above, 
and  the  result  would  be  a  constant  depletion  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  until  in  a  short  time  this  whole  globe  of  ours  would  be  a 
sterile  waste  that  would  not  feed  a  sparrow.  JVo  particle  of  matter  is 
lost  on  this  globe,  and  this  is  the  means  by  which  it  is  preserved  and 
kept  whole  by  our  good  Father  in  Heaven,  who  doeth  all  things  well 
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for  man's  good,  if  man  will  only  open  his  eyes  and  see  nature  as 
G^od  has  made  it,  and  seeing,  understand  why  and  how  these  things 
are.  Then  plow  deep  in  breaking  up  lands  in  the  Fall  and  Winter — 
not  deep  in  Spring  and  Summer,  just  before  planting  crops — for  the 
reason,  that  the  earth  brought  up  from  a  depth  beneath,  never 
having  had  the  life-giving  influences  of  action  of  the  elements  upon 
it  {being  dead  and  sterik-),  will  produce  nothing  at  first,  because  of 
the  want  of  vital  action,  which  comes  alone  from  the  action  of  the 
sun,  air,  rains,  snows,  frosts,  deivs  and  fogs  after  being  broken  up  and 
which  requires  time  to  do. 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  of  my  views  herein  given,  I  am  butting 
against  theories  called  scientific  ;  but  they  are  the  results  of  years  of 
observation  and  practical  tests  of  my  own  and  not  anothers,  and  I 
care  for  no  more.  Geo.  Watt. 

Richmond,  Va. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  MACHINE  FOR  BRUSHING  LEAF  TOBACCO— VIR- 
GINIA AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  CHEWING  PURPOSES. 

The  writer  of  this  article  thinks  it  singular  that  in  this  age  of  in- 
ventive c^enius,  no  machine  has  yet  been  made  for  brushing  the  sand 
or  grit  from  fine  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  leaf  tobacco  used  for 
chewing  purposes.  It  is  evident  to  any  man  of-  common  sense  that 
less  ingenuity  would  be  required  than  is  necessary  to  construct  a 
wheat  fan.  The  only  reason,  I  think,  why  such  a  machine  has  not 
been  invented  and  used,  is  because  the  subject,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  agitated  and  discussed  by  growers  and  manufacturers  of 
tobacco.  Manufacturers  of  tobacco,  to  my  knowledge,  have  long 
felt  the  need  of  some  cheap  and  efi'ective  method  of  cleaning  to- 
bacco, as  evinced  by  their  using  the  hand  brush  for  this  purpose. 
This  method  was  found  to  be  slow  and  expensive.  Still,  celebrated 
manufacturers  of  the  sweet  flavored  tobacco,  when  the  quality  of 
leaf  in  other  respects  was  suited  to  the  purpose,  have  incurred  this 
extra  expense  rather  than  reject  it,  or  sufl'er  injury  to  their  brands 
by  failing  to  use  the  brush.  I  think  a  machine  for  this  purpose 
might  be  made  on  a  plan  so  cheap  and  efi'ective  that  planters  gene- 
rally could  afford  to  use  it  to  clean  their  tobacco,  and  thus  remove 
the  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  against  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  tobacco.  Notwithstanding  the  grit,  it  now  stands  without 
a  rival,  but  subject  to  this  objection.  Take  this  away,  and  every 
voice  against  it  will  be  silenced.  Men  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  does  not  our  interest  demand  that  we  do  this  ?  Then  put 
your  inventive  powers  to  work,  and  let  us  have  the  machine. 

Such  a  machine  may  not  bring  the  inventor  as  much  money  nor 
give  him  as  much  celebrity  as  will  doubtless  be  awarded  to  the  inven- 
tor of  the  "whiskey  bell  punch,"  but  still,  in  the  end,  he  may  be  the 
honored  instrument  in  doing  more  for  the  material  interest  of  the 
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people  of  the  tobacco-growing  sections  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina than  will  accrue  to  them  bj  the  agency  of  the  "bell  punch," 
great  as  I  believe  it  will  be. 

Now,  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  reasons  why  we  should  do  this  and 
every  other  thing  that  is  necessary,  honorable  and  practicable  to  pro- 
tect our  interest  in  tobacco : 

1st.  Because  it  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  our  staple  crop  and 
principal  dependence  for  money. 

2d.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  the  owners  and  occupants  of  a 
soil,  and  to  live  in  the  only  section  of  the  world  which  combines,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  capacity  for  growing  sweet-flavored  chewing 
tobacco  to  its  greatest  perfection.  This  area  of  soil  is  restricted  to 
a  part  of  Virginia  and  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  can  never 
be  increased  nor  diminished. 

3d.  There  is  an  eftbrt  being  made  to  wrest  our  trade  from  us.  It 
started  in  this  way — the  Northern  people,  during  the  war,  were  pre- 
vented from  having  access  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tobacco, 
but  they  could  obtain  supplies  of  leaf  from  Kentucky,  Missouri  and 
other  Western  States.  Under  this  necessity,  factories  sprung  up  in 
the  North  and  West  to  manufacture  this  tobacco.  By  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  cheap  sweetening,  to  disguise  its  nauseous  and 
offensive  flavor,  and  also  large  quantities  of  gum  arabio,  and  perhaps 
other  adhesive  remedies  to  hold  it  together  (for  it  was  ever  void  of 
gum  and  oil),  it  was  made  a  substitute  for  chewing  tobacco,  and  I 
suppose  acceptable  to  the  Yankee  palate  and  taste  of  the  men  in  the 
Federal  army  and  the  Northern  and  Western  people.  The  business 
was  found  to  be  profitable  to  the  manufacturer.  When  pacific  rela- 
tions were  restored,  they  sent  agents  to  buy,  or  else  bought  through 
resident  agents  here,  supplies  of  sweet,  rich  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  leaf  to  mix  with  their  poor  Western  leaf,  thus  evincing, 
that  even  in  their  judgment,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  leaf  was 
superior  to  Western  leaf.  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  this  procedure.  It 
is  just  what  any  sensible  people  would  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  this  movement,  which  begun  under  necessity,  is  now  being 
pushed  by  the  mental  and  moneyed  power  of  the  North  and  West, 
aided,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say,  by  commission  merchants  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  encourage  the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  Western 
leaf  tobacco  to  Richmond  for  them  to  sell,  and  bestow  unmerited 
praise  upon  it  to  the  disparagement  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
tobacco,  and  thus  they  are  helping  them  to  steal  aivay  our  trade.  It 
seems  that  they  are  either  incapable  of  comprehending  our  true  in- 
terest, or  wanting  in  capacity  to  properly  discriminate  between  West- 
ern and  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tobacco,  or  they  are  actuated 
by  mercenary  and  sinister  motives.  In  either  case,  they  cannot  be 
safely  confided  in  to  judge  and  sell  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to- 
bacco, because  a  man  who  does  not  know  that  a  first-class  article  of 
leaf  tobacco  for  chewing  purposes  cannot  be  grown  in  the  West, 
does  not  know  the  alphabet  of  tobacco,  and  should  be  put  back  un- 
til he  learns  his  A  B  C's  at  least.     We  want  a  man  to  sell  our  fine 
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tobacco  who  knows  it  when  he  sees  it,  and  who  appreciates  it,  who 
can  talk  tobacco  sensibly,  and  who  believes  what  he  says,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  others ;  in  a  word,  a 
man  who  can  successfully  talk  down  Western  tobacco  to  its  proper 
level  and  talk  up  Virginia  tobacco  to  its  deservedly  high  and  unri- 
valed position,  according  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  the  different 
qualities  may  stand  upon  their  respective  merits,  and  justice  be  done 
to  all  parties  interested. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  occasional  shipments  of  Western 
leaf  tobacco  was  opened  in  Richmond  as  a  test  of  the  market,  but 
it  was  never  noticed  by  manufacturers,  and  generally  sold  for  less 
per  pound  than  Virginia  lugs.  I  suppose  a  Richmond  manufacturer 
of  celebrity  at  that  time  would  as  soon  have  been  caught  with  a 
stolen  sheep  upon  his  back  as  to  have  been  caught  mixing  Western 
with  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tobacco  to  manufacture  for  home 
consumption.  Now,  millions  of  pounds  of  it  are  manufactured  in 
Richmond — to  the  disgrace  of  the  place.  Why  so  much  aversion 
to  it  then  and  not  now?  It  was  as  good  then  as  now,  because  as 
good  then  as  the  soil  and  climate  could  make  it,  and  the  soil  and 
climate  continuing  the  same,  its  quality  can  never  be  radically 
changed.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tobacco  is  as  good  now  as  it 
was  then,  consequently  the  disparity  between  Western  and  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  tobacco  for  chewing  purposes  is  as  great  now 
as  then.  It  is  true  that  the  quality  of  tobacco  may  be  made  better, 
or  not  so  good,  in  the  respective  latitudes  and  conditions  of  the  soil 
and  diversity  of  seasons  by  good  or  bad  management,  but  the  respec- 
tive latitudes  and  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate  must  ever  re- 
main the  same  as  fixed  by  nature. 

Therefore,  a  part  of  Virginia  and  a  part  of  North  Carolina  being 
the  only  sections  of  the  world  capable  of  growing  sweet-flavored  leaf 
for  chewing  purposes  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  the  growers 
of  it  in  these  sections  need  fear  no  successful  rival  if  they  do 
their  duty,  and  the  man  in  Virginia,  whether  he  be  a  grower,  seller 
or  manufacturer  of  this  tobacco,  ivho  yields  these  points^  is  like 
Esau,  who,  for  one  mess  of  pottage,  sold  his  birth-right.  The  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  these  tobaccos  manufactured  in  Richmond, 
in  days  that  are  past,  added  greatly  to  her  prosperity,  and  had  much 
to  do  with  making  Richmond  what  she  was.  Now,  if  the  commis- 
sion merchants  and  others  engaged  in  the  tobacco  trade  in  Richmond 
choose  to  le?id  their  assistance  to  reverse  the  order  of  trade,  by  which 
the  interest  of  the  planters  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  ivho  are 
their  natural  allies  a7ul  supporters,  will  be  sacrificed  for  the  meagre 
pittance  derived  by  handling  this  Western  mongrel  stuff,  they  have 
the  right  to  do  it;  but  the  time  will  come  when,  like  Esau,  they  will 
sorely  repent,  and,  like  him,  find  no  way  of  doing  it,  though  they 
may  sincerely  desire  to  repair  the  damage  they  will  have  done  them- 
selves and  others. 

Louisa  Co.^  Va.  JrsiiCE. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

LETTER  FROM  COL.  W.  C.  KNIGHT. 

Office  of  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Societt, 

Richmond,  June  10th,  1878. 
Editor  of  Planter  and  Farmer  : 

My  frien'i.  Capt.  Rich'd  Irbv,  a  few  days  ago  found  in  a  JunJc  shop 
an  old  book  entitled.  "A  Xew  System  of  Husbandry,  from  many 
Tears  Experience,  by  E.  Yarlo,  Esq."  He  purchased  and  placed 
it  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  book  is  vol.  1, 
duodecimo,  in  old  English  test,  and  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1785,  "for  the  author,"  and  is  a  well  written  treatise  on  practical 
agriculture  and  kindred  subjects,  drawn  from  the  author's  experience, 
reaching  back  many  years  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

x\mongst  the  subscribers  to  the  book  may  be  seen  the  names  of 
*'Gov.  Morris.  Esq.,  Jacob  Read,  Esq.,  Delegate  for  South  Carolina, 
David  Rittenhouse,  Esq.,  Hon.  Gov.  Livingstone.  Hon.  Nicholas 
Vandyke,  Governor  of  Delaware  State,  His  Excellency.  Geo.  Wash- 
ington. Va.,  Levin  Powell,  Esq.,  Gen.  Spotswoud,  Hon.  Baron  Steu- 
ben, His  Excellency,  Gov.  Clinton,"  and  many  other  names  promi- 
nent in  Pennsylvania.  Marvland,  Xew  York  and  Virginia.  It  mav, 
therefore,  be  inferred  that  the  author  was  a  man  whose  culture, 
opinion,  and  practices  in  the  matter  of  agriculture  were  received  with 
favor  by  the  leading  men  of  his  time. 

Iq  looking  over  the  volume  I  have  been  interested  with  the  clear- 
ness and  practical  manner  with  which  he  treats  all  his  subjects  :  and, 
more  especially,  with  the  thought  that  the  farmers  of  the  present 
day  may  learn  important  lessons  from  the  experiments  and  teach- 
ings of  so  old  an  author. 

I  may,  as  leisure  permits,  follow  up  a  review  of  this  book  by 
other  articles,  but  1  will  now  notice  only  one  subject  contained  in 
Chapter  XXVIII :  •'Experiments  made  in  1764,  by  the  author,  to 
find  out  the  true  distance  or  quantity  of  land  that  wheat  ought  to  have 
to  grow  upon." 

This  question  is  even  more  interesting  and  important  now  than  then. 
It  should  be  solved  by  careful  experiment,  but  I  fear  the  most  of 
our  wheat  growers  are  disposed  to  move  in  '"old  ruts"  rather  than 
trouble  themselves  with  proper  investigations.  The  diligent  research 
of  Esquire  Varlo  into  this  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  practical 
and  profitable  agriculture  would,  if  generally  pursued  now,  add  much 
to  the  wealth  of  individuals  and  the  State. 

In  my  early  experience  as  a  farmer  I  was  led,  by  an  accident, 
to  adopt  Mr.  Varlo's  views  in  regard  to  thin  and  thick  sowing  of 
wheat ;  and  my  observations  of  my  own  crops  and  of  others,  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  have  increased  my  confidence  in  the  policy  of 
thin  seeding. 

In  the  year  1842  I  cultivated  a  farm  in  Nottoway  county  on  which 
I  did  not  reside.     On  the  place  there  was  a  fifteen-acre  lot,  of  im- 
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proved  and  well  manured  land,  which  had  that  year  grown  a  crop 
of  tobacco.  This  crop  was  removed  by  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  was  to  be  followed  with  wheat.  No  drills  had  been  introduced 
at  that  time  in  my  section,  and  all  wheat  was  sown  broadcast.  The 
overseer  on  the  place  was  in  the  habit  of  sowing  the  grain  and 
usually  put  not  less  than  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
On  the  day  that  the  seeding  of  the  lot  mentioned  should  have  com- 
menced the  court  of  the  county  met ;  and,  as  in  those  times,  every 
person  attended  court — especially  the  overseer  occupying  a  "quar- 
ter place" — so-called — when  the  eye  of  the  employer  was  not  on 
him — so  in  this  instance  my  overseer  went  to  court,  leaving  orders 
for  other  work  until  his  return ;  but  it  so  happened  that  he  got  into 
a  "big  spree"  and  did  not  return  for  several  days.  The  head  man 
on  the  place,  suspecting  the  trouble,  and  knowing  the  importance  of 
''getting  in"  the  wheat,  undertook  to  sow  it  himself  Fearing  that 
he  might  sow  too  thick  he  fell  upon  the  other  extreme  and  sowed  very 
thin.  When  the  overseer  reached  home  he  found  that  the  tobacco 
land  had  been  plowed,  harrowed.  see<led,  nicely  dressed  over  with 
the  hoes,  and  presented  a  very  satisfactory  appearance.  He  was,  of 
course,  gratified  and  pleased  that  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  negroes 
had  prevented  the  damages  which  would  have  resulted  by  delay  from 
his  debauch.  In  a  few  days  the  wheat  began  to  spring  up,  and, 
though  well  and  evenly  distributed,  so  thin  that  he  regarded  the 
labor  and  seed  thrown  away  ;  and  probably  a  great  trouble  with 
him  was  that  the  cause  which  led  to  the  mishap  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. In  this  dilemma  he  adopted  the  best  and  most  manly  course, 
and  sent  for  me  to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done  ?  On  investi- 
gation I  found  that  only  seven  bushels  of  seed-wheat  had  been  used 
on  the  fifteen  acres — a  fraction  less  than  a  half  bushel  to  the  acre. 
It  was  decided  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  plow  up  and  sow  over  again, 
and  that  the  land  should  be  reserved  for  oats  or  corn  in  the  Spring. 
The  land  being  in  fine  heart  and  tilth,  the  ivheat  grew  rapidly,  and 
before  the  month  of  January,  presented  a  very  encouraging  prospect. 
Spring  growth  showed  still  better  promise,  and  very  soon  no  casual 
observation  would  detect  the  fact  that  a  full  quantity  of  seed  had  not 
been  used.  This,  however,  was  distinctly  noticeable,  that  the  blades 
were  unusually  broad  and  presented  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  that  the  plants  had  stooled  and  formed  stocks,  from  which 
sprang  ten,  twenty  and  even  thirty  stalks.  When  the  heads  came 
out  they  were  large  and  long — averaging  four  to  five  inches — and 
the  yield  was  more  than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  result  so  unexpected  could  not  fail  to  make  its  impression  ;  and 
my  experience,  practice  and  observations  since  confirm  my  opinion  that 
much  more  wheat  is  used  for  seed  than  is  necessary;  and  that  there 
would  be  a  very  large  saving  to  the  resources  of  the  country  if  the 
surplus  seed  should  be  converted  into  money,  with  an  increased  yield 
in  the  crops. 

No  land  should  be  put  in  wheat  or  any  other  crop  which  is  not 
naturally  rich  enough,  or  has  not  been  fertilized  sufficiently,  to  bring, 
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AV'ith  proper  culture,  a  remunerative  return  under  the  usual  exigencies 
of  seasons,  kc.  This  should  be  a  fundamental  law  with  the  farmer, 
and  if  rigidly  observed,  its  beneficial  effects  would  soon  tell  on  the 
wealth  of  individuals  and  of  the  country.  Many  farmers  are  dis- 
posed to  content  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  have  done 
the  best  for  themselves  when  they  have,  with  the  means  at  command, 
cultivated  their  usual  surface  of  crops — whether  rich  or  poor — and  if 
poor,  that  they  had  not  the  means  to  fertilize. 

I  may  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject  in  some  future  article, 
but  at  present  it  is  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

To  secure  a  good  crop  of  wheat  four  important  matters  must  be 
observed : 

1st.  The  fertility  of  the  land  and  its  adaptation  from  texture  of 
the  soil,  ifcc,  to  the  crop. 

2d.  Thorough  preparation,  perfect  drainage,  and  good  tilth  when 
the  seed  is  put  in.  I  have  italized  drainage  because,  all  other  con- 
ditions being  favorable,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  general  health  and  success  of  the  crop  will  depend  on  the 
surface  and  other  forms  of  drainage. 

3d.  The  time  of  seeding,  which,  in  our  climate,  should  be  never, 
if  possible,  later  than  the  15th  October. 

4th.  Clean  and  well  matured  seed,  and  on  good  land,  capable  of 
making  25  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  not  more  than  1  bushel  broad- 
cast, or  3  pecks  with  a  drill. 

Here  I  may  quote  from  my  old  author,  Mr.  Varlo  : 

"  In  rich,  clean,  good,  well  tilled  land  a  plant  of  wheat  may  stool 
to  fill  eighteen  inches  square,  yet  I  chose  to  fix  my  standard  at  one 
foot  square,  as  that  will  bring  forth  to  maturity  twenty  to  thirty  cars, 
which  1  found  to  be  as  many  as  had  room  to  grow  out  of  the  root.  I  say 
one  foot  square  will  bring  thirty  ears  to  full  maturity  from  one  root, 
but  were  those  thirty  ears  to  have  thirty  roots  they  certainly  would 
fall  down  with  what  we  call  root  welt,  but  if  they  stood,  the  ears  and 
grain  in  them  would  be  small  and  good  for  little,  and  this  I  have 
accounted  for  in  another  place." 

I  repeat  again,  that  the  question  of  "the  true  distance,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  land  that  wheat  ought  to  have  to  grow  upon"  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  should  be  determined  by  intelligent  experiments. 
I  have  presented  the  old  author's  views  on  this  subject,  with  my 
corroborating  experience,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  readers,  at 
least,  of  your  valuable  journal  may  be  induced  in  their  preparations 
for  the  next  wheat  crop  to  bear  the  subject  in  mind  and  do  some- 
thing towards  throwing  light  upon  it,  and  communicate  results  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  embodied  in  its  reports. 

I  may  add,  in  closing,  that  this  old  book  and  others  relating  to 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Stock-Breeding,  kc,  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  collect  into  the  Society's  library,  suggests  the  request  of  the 
friends  of  the  Society  that  they  will  aid  the  effort  by  donating  any 
books  of  the  kind  indicated,  which  they  can  conveniently  spare. 

W.  C.  KxiGHT,  Secretary  of  S.  A.  S. 

Note. — The  wheat  crop  of  the  present  year  is  now  being  harvested. 
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Much  has  been  heard  as  to  the  damage  by  rust,  and  it  may  be  well 
just  noiv  to  look  into  the  matter  and  decide  how  far  tltick  sowing  and 
bad  drainage  have  not  been  the  main  sources  of  disaster.  Thick 
sowing  on  good  land — of  course  poor  land  is  out  of  the  question — 
prevents  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  sunlight,  attenuates  the  growth 
of  stalk  and  head,  and  in  other  ways  obstructs  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth,  and,  doubtless,  renders  the  plants  more  liable  to  rust  or  other 
disease.  Bad  drainage  leaves  the  roots  of  wheat  surrounded  by  too 
much  water  and  subjects  the  plants  to  a  sickly,  enfeebled  growth  and 
victims  of  disease,  and  from  such  a  condition  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  a  paying  crop.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  drai7iage  is  not 
necesi^ariiy  artifieial.  The  best  wheat  lands  are  naturally  drained. 
The  slopes  of  the  surface  and  the  physical  structure  of  the  soil  af- 
ford all  the  drainage  needed;  but  it  is  a  hiqli  art  in  the  farmer  to 
supply  these  natural  advantages  by  such  artificial  drains  as  will  on 
damp,  or  retentive,  soils  protect  and  preserve  the  health  of  crops. 


Pedigree  Seed. — Mr.  F.  F.  Hallett,  of  England,  the  originator 
of  the  famous  pedigree  wheat,  in  describing  his  process  of  selection, 
says:  "During  these  investigations  no  single  circumstance  has  struck 
me  as  more  forcibly  illustrating  the  necessity  of  repeated  selection 
than  the  fact,  of  the  grains  in  the  same  ear^  one  is  proved  greatly  to 
excel  all  the  others  in  vital  power.  Thus  the  original  two  ears  con- 
tained together  87  grains,  which  were  all  planted  singly.  One  of 
them  produced  ten  ears,  containing  688  grains,  and  not  only  could 
the  produce  of  no  other  single  grain  compare  with  them,  but  the 
finest  ten  ears  which  could  be  collected  from  the  produce  of  the  other 
86  grains  contained  only  598  grains."  That  this  process  of  selection 
need  not  deter  any  one  from  using  it,  from  the  slowness  of  the  re- 
sults, it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hallett  had  one  field  of  seven  acres  sowed 
with  the  produce  of  a  single  grain  planted  two  years  before  ;  but  Mr. 
Hallett  in  his  seed-growing  plants  thin,  in  one  case  planting  at  the 
rate  of  but  10|  pints  per  acre. 

Who  will  give  the  American  farmer  a  pedigree  wheat  which  can 
be  depended  upon  to  double  the  crop  ?  The  thought  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  the  man  who  first  succeeds  will  reap  success  for  himself  and 
others. 


The  growing  of  clover-seed  for  export  has  assumed  large  proportions. 
It  is  grown  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  States  growing  the 
largest  amount  are  as  follows  :  Pennsylvania,  200,670  bushels ;  Ohio, 
102,355;  New  York,  98,837;  Indiana,  61,168;  Michigan  49,918;  Mary- 
land, 35,040  ;  New  Jersey,  26,306  ;  Virginia,  11,367  :  Illinois,  10,468  ; 
Tennessee,  8,564;  South  Carolina,  5,830  ;  Maine,  5  255 ;  West  Virginia 
3,939 ;  Wisconsin,  1,906,  England  takes  about  one-half  the  export 
quantity,  the  most  of  the  balance  going  to  Germany  and  Scotland. — 
Prairie  Farmer. 
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ORIGIN,    SCOPE   AND    PLAN    OF    THE     ROTHAMSTED 
(ENGLAND)  FARM  EXPERIMENTS. 

[Mr.  Lawes  has  done  as  the  great  kindness  to  send  us  a  document,  bearing  the 
above  title,  from  which  we  extract  the  following.  We  do  not  believe  we  could 
do  our  readers  a  better  service  than  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  work  being 
conducted  by  this  eminent  man.  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  progress. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Lawes  was  the  founder  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Sta- 
tion. He  cocDmenced  experiments  with  different  manuring  sub- 
stances, first  with  plants  in  pots,  and  afterwards  in  the  field,  soon 
after  entering  into  possession  of  his  hereditary  property  at  Rotham- 
sted in  1834.  The  researches  of  De  Saussure  on  vegetation  were 
the  chief  subjects  of  his  study  to  this  end.  Of  all  the  experiments 
so  made,  those  in  which  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  in  bones, 
bone-ash,  and  apatite,  was  rendered  soluble  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  applied  for  root-crops,  gave  the  most  striking 
results.  The  results  obtained  on  a  small  scale  in  1837,  1838  and 
1839,  were  such  as  to  lead  to  more  extensive  trials  in  the  field  in 
184:0  and  1841,  and  subsequently. 

In  1843  more  systematic  field  experiments  were  commenced,  and 
a  barn,  which  had  previously  been  partially  applied  to  laboratory 
purposes,  became  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  investi- 
gations. The  foundation  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station 
may  be  said  to  date  from  that  time  (1843). 

The  Rothamsted  Station  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  entirely 
disconnected  from  any  external  organization,  and  has  been  main- 
tained entirely  by  Mr.  Lawes.  He  has  further  set  apart  a  sum  of 
£100,000,  and  certain  areas  of  land,  for  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
vestigations after  his  death. 

In  1854-5  a  new  laboratory  was  built,  by  public  subscription  of 
agriculturists,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Lawes,  in  July,  1855,  from 
which  date  the  old  barn-laboratory  was  abandoned,  and  the  new  one 
has  been  occupied. 

From  June,  1843,  up  to  the  present  time,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert  has 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Lawes,  and  has  had  the  direction  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  number  of  assistants  and  other  helps  has  increased  from  time 
to  time.  At  first  only  one  laboratory  man  was  employed  ;  but  very 
soon  a  chemical  assistant  was  necessary,  and  next  a  computer  and 
record-keeper. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  staff  has  consisted  of — 

One  or  two,  and  sometimes  three,  chemists. 

Two  or  three  general  assistants.  One  of  these  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  routine  chemical  work,  but  sometimes  in  more  general 
work.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  general  assistants  is  to  superin- 
tend the  field  experiments — that  is,  the  making  of  the  manures,  the 
measurement  of  the  plots,  the  application  of  the  manures,  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops ;  also  the  taking  of  samples,  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  for  preservation  or  analysis,  and  the  determinations  of 
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dry  matter,  ash,  iS:c.  These  assistants  also  superintend  any  experi- 
ments made  with  animals.  There  are  now  more  than  25,000  bottles 
of  samples  of  experimentally-grown  vegetable  produce,  of  animal 
products,  of  ashes,  or  of  soils,  stored  in  the  laboratory. 

A  botanical  assistant  is  also  occasionally  employed,  with  from  three 
to  six  boys  under  him,  and  with  him  is  generally  associated  one  of 
the  permanent  general  assistants,  who  at  other  times  undertakes  the 
botanical  work. 

Tw.j  or  three  (for  some  time  past  three)  computers  and  record- 
keepers  have  been  occupied  in  calculating  and  tabulating  field,  feed- 
ing, and  laboratory  results,  copying,  kc. 

One,  and  sometimes  two,  laboratory  men  are  employed. 

Besides  the  permanent  laboratory  staff,  cheaiical  assistance  is  fre- 
quently engaged  in  London,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  in  this  way.  for  some 
years  past,  Mr.  R,  Richter,  of  Berlin,  has  been  almost  constantly 
occupied  with  analytical  work  sent  from  Rothamsted. 

The  field  experiments,  and  occasionally  feeding  experiments,  also 
employ  a  considerable  but  a  very  variable  number  of  agricultural 
laborers. 

Nothing  has  been  done  at  Rothamsted  in  the  way  of  manure-, 
feeding-stuff-,  or  seed-control. 

The  investigations  may  be  classed  under  two  heads : — 

I. — Field  Experiments,  Experiments  on  Vegetation,  &c. 

The  general  scope  and  plan   of  the  field  experiments  has  been : — 

To  grow  some  of  the  most  important  crops  of  rotation,  each  sepa- 
rately, year  after  year,  for  many  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  without  manure,  with  farm-yard  manure,  and  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  chemical  manures  ;  the  same  description  of  manure  being, 
as  a  rule,  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot.  Experiments  on 
an  actual  course  of  rotation,  with  different  manures,  have  also  been 
made.     In  this  way  field  experiments  have  been  conducted  as  follows: 

On  wheat,  thirty-five  years  in  succession  ;  13  acres,  35  plots,  many 
of  which  are  duplicates  of  others. 

On  barley,  twenty-seven  years  in  succession ;  4|  acres,  23  (or 
29)  plots. 

On  oats,  ten  years  (including  one  year  fallow) ;  f  acre,  6  plots. 

On  wheat,  alternated  with  fallow,  twenty-seven  years ;  1  acre,  2 
plots. 

On  different  descriptions  of  wheat,  eleven  years ;  4—8  acres  (each 
year  in  a  different  field),  now  more  than  20  plots. 

On  beans,  thirty-two  years  (including  one  year  wheat  and  five 
years  fallow) ;  1^  acre,  10  plots.  Also  twenty- seven  years  ;  5  plots, 
1  acre. 

On  beans,  alternated  with  wheat,  twenty-eight  years;  1  acre,  10 
plots. 

On  clover,  with  fallow  or  a  corn  crop  intervening,  twenty-eight 
years ;  3  acres,  18  plots. 
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On  turnips,  twenty-eight  years  (including  three  years'  barley); 
about  8  acres,  40  plots. 

On  sugar  beet,  five  years  ;  about  8  acres,  40  plots. 

On  mangel  wurzel,  two  years  (in  progress) ;  about  8  acres,  40  plots. 

On  potatoes,  two  years  (in  progress);   2  acres,  10  plots. 

On  rotation,  thirty-one  years ;  about  2^  acres,  12  plots. 

On  permanent  grass  land,  twenty-three  years  ;  about  7  acres,  20 
plots. 

Comparative  experiments  with  different  manures  have  also  been 
made  on  other  descriptions  of  soil,  in  other  localities. 

Samples  of  all  the  experimental  crops  are  taken,  and  brought  to 
the  laboratory.  Weighed  portions  of  each  are  partially  dried,  and 
preserved  for  future  reference  or  analysis.  Duplicate  weighed  por- 
tions of  each  are  dried  at  100^  C,  the  dry  matter  determined,  and 
then  burnt  to  ash  on  platinum  sheets  in  cast  iron  muffles.  The 
quantities  of  ash  are  determined  and  recorded,  and  the  ashes  them- 
selves are  preserved  for  reference  or  analysis. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  samples  the  nitrogen  is  determined. 

In  selected  cases,  illustrating  the  influence  of  season,  manures, 
exhaustion,  tkc,  complete  ash  analyses  have  been  made,  numbering 
in  all  more  than  500. 

Also  in  selected  cases,  illustrating  the  influence  of  season  and  ma- 
nuring, quantities  of  the  experimentally-grown  wheat  grain  have 
been  sent  to  the  mill,  and  the  proportion  and  composition  of  the  dif- 
ferent mill  products  determined. 

In  the  case  of  sugar  beet  the  sugar,  by  polariscope,  has  in  most 
cases  been  determined. 

In  the  case  of  the  experiments  on  the  mixed  herbage  of  perma- 
nent grass  land,  besides  the  samples  taken  for  the  determination  of 
chemical  composition  (dry  matter,  ash,  nitrogen,  woody  fibre,  fatty 
matter,  and  composition  of  ash),  carefully  averaged  samples  have 
frequently  been  taken  for  the  determination  of  the  botanical  compo- 
sition. In  this  way,  on  four  occasions,  at  intervals  of  five  years — 
viz.,  in  1862,  1867,  1872  and  1877 — a  sample  of  the  produce  of 
each  plot  was  taken,  and  submitted  to  careful  botanical  separation, 
and  the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  species  in  the  mixed  herbage 
determined.     Partial  separations  have  also  been  made  in  other  years. 

Investigation  or  Soils. 

Samples  of  the  soils  of  most  of  the  experimental  plots  have  been 
taken  from  time  to  time,  generally  to  the  depth  of  9,  IS  and  27 
inches,  but  sometimes  to  twice  this  depth.  In  this  way  nearly  600 
samples  have  been  taken,  submitted  to  partial  mechanical  separation, 
and  portions  of  the  mould  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  pre- 
served for  analysis.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  samples  the  loss 
on  drying  at  different  temperatures,  and  at  ignition,  has  been  deter- 
mined. In  most  the  nitrogen  determinable  by  burning  with  soda- 
lime  has  been  estimated.  In  some  the  carbon,  and  in  some  the  ni- 
trogen as  nitric  acid,  have  been  detciiined.     Some  experiments 
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have  also  been  made  on  the  comparative  absorptive  capacity  (for 
water  and  ammonia)  of  different  soils  and  subsoils.  The  systematic 
investigation  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  nitrogen,  and  of 
some  of  the  more  important  mineral  constituents,  of  the  soils  of  the 
different  plots,  and  from  different  depths,  is  now  in  progress,  or  con- 
templated. 

Rainfall  and  Drainage. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  the  rainfall 
has  been  measured — for  twenty-four  years  in  a  gauge  of  one-thous- 
andth of  an  acre  area,  as  well  as  in  an  ordinary  small  funnel-gauge 
of  five  inches  diameter.  From  time  to  time  the  nitrogen,  as  ammo- 
nia and  as  nitric  acid,  has  been  determined  in  the  rain  waters. 

Three  "drain  gauges,"  also  of  one-thousandth  of  an  acre  each, 
for  the  determination  of  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  water 
percolating  respectively  through  20  inches,  40  inches,  and  60  inches 
depth  of  soil  ''with  its  subsoil  in  natural  state  of  consolidation)  have 
also  been  constructed.  A  more  numerous  series  of  smaller  "drain 
gauges,*'  arranged  for  the  investigation  of  the  influence  of  different 
crops  and  of  different  manures,  are  in  course  of  construction.  Each 
of  the  differently  manured  plots  of  the  permanent  experimental 
wheat  field  having  a  separate  pipe  drain,  the  drainage  waters  have 
frequently  been  collected  and  analysed. 

Professor  Frankland  has  determined  the  nitrogen,  as  ammonia,  as 
nitric  acid,  and  as  organic  nitrogen,  and  also  some  other  constituents, 
in  many  samples  both  of  the  rain  and  of  the  various  drainage  waters 
collected  at  Rothamsted ;  and  Dr.  Voelcker  has  determined  the 
combined  nitrogen,  and  also  the  incombustible  constituents,  in  many 
of  the  drainage  waters. 

Amount  of  Water  Transpired  by  Plants. 

For  several  years  in  succession,  experiments  were  made  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  water  given  off  by  plants  during  their  growth. 
In  this  way  various  plants,  including  representatives  of  the  grami- 
neous, the  leguminous  and  other  families,  have  been  experimented 
upon.  Similar  experiments  have  also  been  made  with  various  trees. 
Botanical  Characteristics,  &c. 

Havinc  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  character  and  amount  of 
the  constituents  assimilated  by  plants  of  different  botanical  relation- 
ships, under  equal  external  conditions,  or  by  the  same  description 
of  plants,  under  varying  conditions,  observations  have  been  made  on 
the  character  and  range  of  the  roots  of  different  plants,  and  on  their 
relative  development  of  stem,  leaf,  &c.  In  the  case  of  various 
crops,  but  more  especially  with  wheat  and  beans,  samples  have  been 
taken  at  different  stages  of  growth,  and  the  composition  determined, 
in  more  or  less  detail,  sometimes  of  the  entire  plant,  and  sometimes 
of  the  separated  parts.  In  a  few  cases  the  amounts  of  dry  matter, 
ash,  nitrogen,  &c.,  in  the  above  ground  growth  of  a  given  area,  at 
different  stages  of  development,  have  been  determined.  The  amounts 
of  stubble  of  different  crops  have  also  occasionally  been  estimated. 
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Assimilation  of  Free  Nitrogen. 

Experiments  were  made  for  several  years  in  succession  to  deter- 
mine whether  plants  assimilate  free  or  uncombined  nitrogen,  and 
also  various  collateral  points.  Plants  of  the  gramineous,  the  legu- 
minous, and  of  other  families  were  operated  upon.  The  late  Dr. 
Pugh  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  inquiry. 

II. — Experiments  on  Animals,  &c. 

Experiments  with  the  animals  of  the  farm  were  commenced  early 
in  1847,  and  have  been  continued,  at  intervals,  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  following  points  have  been  investigated:  — 

1.  The  amount  of  food  and  of  its  several  constituents  consumed 
in  relation  to  a  given  live  weight  of  animal  within  a  given  time. 

2.  The  amount  of  food  and  of  its  several  constituents  consumed 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  in  live  weight. 

3.  The  proportion  and  relative  development  of  the  different  or- 
gans or  parts  of  different  animals. 

4.  The  proximate  and  ultimate  composition  of  the  animals  in  dif- 
ferent conditions  as  to  age  and  fatness,  and  the  probable  composition 
of  their  increase  in  live  weight  during  the  fattening  process. 

5.  The  composition  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta  (the  manure)  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  food  consumed. 

6.  The  loss  or  expenditure  of  constituents  by  respiration  and  the 
cutaneous  exhalations — that  is,  in  the  mere  sustenance  of  living 
meat-and-manure- making  machine. 

The  general  plan  of  experimenting  was  as  follows : — 

To  provide  data  as  to  the  amount  of  food  or  its  several  constituents 
consumed  in  relation  to  a  given  live  weight  of  animal  within  a  given 
time,  and  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  in  live  weight,  sev- 
eral hundred  animals — oxen,  sheep  and  pigs — have  been  experi- 
mented upon.  Selected  lots  of  animals  were  supplied,  for  many 
weeks,  or  for  months  consecutively,  with  weighed  quantities  of  foods, 
selected  and  allotted  according  to  the  special  point  under  inquiry. 
The  composition  of  the  foods  was  determined  by  analysis.  The 
weights  of  the  animals  were  taken  at  the  commencement,  at  intervals 
during  the  progress,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment. 

The  amount  and  relative  development  of  the  different  organs  and 
parts  were  determined  in  two  calves,  two  heifers,  fourteen  bullocks, 
one  lamb,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  sheep  and  fifty-nine  pigs. 

The  percentage  of  water,  mineral  matter,  fat  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, were  determined  in  certain  separated  parts,  and  in  the  en- 
tire bodies,  of  ten  animals — namely,  one  calf,  two  oxen,  one  lamb, 
four  sheep  and  two  pigs.  Complete  analyses  of  the  ashes,  respect- 
ively, of  the  entire  carcasses,  of  the  mixed  internal  and  other  offal 
parts,  and  of  the  entire  bodies,  of  each  of  these  ten  animals  have 
also  been  made. 

From  the  data  provided,  as  just  described,  as  to  the  chemical  com- 
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position  of  the  different  descriptions  of  animal,  in  different  condi- 
tions as  to  age  and  fatness,  the  composition  of  the  increase  whilst 
fattening,  and  the  relation  of  the  constituents  stored  up  in  increase 
to  those  consumed  in  food,  have  been  estimated. 

To  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  manure  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  food  consumed,  oxen,  sheep  and  pigs  have  been  expei'imented  upon. 

In  the  case  of  oxen,  the  food  and  litter  (sometimes  with  an  acid 
absorbent),  were  weighed,  sampled  and  analyzed;  the  animals  were 
fed  in  boxes,  for  periods  of  from  five  to  nine  weeks,  and  the  total 
dung  produced  was  well  mixed,  weighed,  sampled  and  analyzed. 
The  constituents  determined  in  the  food  and  litter  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  dung  on  the  other,  were  dry  matter,  ash  and  nitrogen. 

In  the  case  of  sheep  no  litter  was  used;  the  animals  were  kept  in 
lots  of  five,  on  rafters,  through  which  (but  with  some  little  loss)  the 
solid  and  liquid  excreta  passed  on  to  a  sheet  zinc  flooring  at  such  an 
incline  that  the  liquid  drained  off  at  once  into  carboys  containing 
acid,  and  the  soliil  matter  was  removed  two  or  three  times  daily,  and 
also  mixed  with  acid.  The  constituents  determined  in  the  food  and 
manure  were  dry  matter,  mineral  matter,  sometimes  woody  fibre  and 
nitrogen. 

In  the  case  of  pigs,  individual  male  animals  were  experimented 
upon,  each  for  periods  of  three,  five  or  ten  days  only.  Each  ani- 
mal was  kept  in  a  frame,  preventing  it  from  turning  round,  and  hav- 
ing a  zinc  bottom,  with  an  outlet  for  the  liquid  to  run  into  a  bottle, 
and  it  was  watched  night  and  day,  and  the  voidings  carefully  col- 
lected as  soon  as  passed,  which  could  easily  be  done,  as  the  animal  never 
passed  either  feeces  or  urine  without  getting  up,  and  in  getting  up  he 
ranc  a  bell,  and  so  attracted  the  notice  of  the  attendant.  The  constitu- 
ents determined  were,  in  the  food  and  fieces,  dry  matter,  ash  and 
nitrogen,  and  in  the  urine,  dry  matter,  ash,  nitrogen  and  urea. 

The  loss  or  expenditure  of  constituents,  by  respiration  and  the  cu- 
taneous exhalations,  has  not  been  determined  directly,  that  is  by 
means  of  a  respiration  apparatus,  but  only  by  difference,  that  is,  by 
calculation,  founded  on  the  amounts  of  dry  matter,  ash  and  nitrogen 
in  the  food  and  in  the  (increase)  foeces  and  urine. 

Independently  of  the  points  of  inquiry  above  enumerated,  the  re- 
sults obtained  have  supplied  data  for  the  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing questions : — 

1.  The  characteristic  demands  of  the  animal  body  (for  nitrogen- 
ous or  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  food)  in  the  exercise  of  mus- 
cular power. 

2.  The  sources  in  the  food  of  the  fat  produced  in  the  animal  body. 

3.  The  comparative  characters  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in 
human  dietaries. 

Supplementary  Investigations. 

In  conjunction  with  Professor  Way,  an  extensive  investigation 
was  undertaken  on  the  application  of  town  sewage  to  different  crops, 
but  especially  to  grass.     The  amount,  and  the  composition,  of  both 
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the  sewage  and  the  produce  grown  were  determined,  and  in  selected 
cases  the  composition  of  the  land  drainage-water  was  also  determined. 
Comparative  experiments  were  also  made  on  the  feeding  qualities  of 
the  differently  grown  produce,  the  amount  of  increase  yielded  by 
oxen,  and  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  milk  yielded  by  cows, 
being  determined.  In  this  inquiry  part  of  the  analytical  work  was 
performed  at  Rothamsted,  but  most  of  it  by  Professor  Way  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  chemistry  of  the  malting  process,  the  loss  of  food  constituents 
during  its  progress,  and  the  comparative  feeding  value  of  barley  and 
malt,  have  been  investigated. 

Although  many  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  above  enumer- 
ated have  already  been  published,  a  large  proportion  as  yet  remains 
unpublished. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

COL.  HARRISON'S  REVIEW  OF  MR.  WILSON'S  ESSAY. 

I  cannot  ignore  your  challenge  (in  last  Planter — note  upon  my 
criticism  on  the  "Armstrong  Premium  Essay")  "that  I  should  take 
Mr.  Wilson's  paper,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  show  wherein 
and  how  it  can  be  amended" — whish  would  be  equivalent  to  writing 
a  new  essay  with  the  premium  left  out.  But  I  do  not  at  all  admit 
the  justice  of  your  seeming  implication  that  because  I  criticised  I 
claimed  to  be  able  to  compose  a  better  essay  than  the  one  with  which 
I  found  fault.  This  is  a  ^^non-sequitiir' — just  such  a  one  as  Dr. 
Johnson  has  exemplified  in  his  well-known  line  "who  drives  fat  oxen 
should  be  fat  himself." 

Nevertheless,  waiving  your  challenge,  I  add  a  few  words  to  what 
I  said  before,  and  in  the  same  direction — just  to  serve  as  an  outline 
which  I  hope  will  be  filled  up  by  your  readers,  if  any  take  the  trou- 
ble to  follow  me  so  far. 

What  I  censured  was,  the  complexity  and  costliness  of  the  system 
or  systems  recommended  by  Mr.  Wilson — and  I  believe  the  objection 
was  well  taken.  Certainly  several  of  our  best  farmers  have  expressed 
their  entire  concurrence  in  my  views,  and  I  have  met  with  no  one 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  many  may  think  dif- 
fierently— mankind  is  prone  to  admire  what  is  complex  and  to  under- 
value the  simple.  Maelzell's  automatom  chess-player  contained  a 
maze  of  cog-wheels,  pulleys,  and  other  clock-work,  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  public,  and  it  was  a  success. 

Perhaps  my  views  may  err  in  the  contrary  direction.  I  would 
recommend  a  style  of  farming  simple,  frugal,  cautious,  tentative — 
until  the  farmer  could  see  his  way^ — could  learn  the  nature  of  his 
soil — what  it  was  best  adapted  to — what  was  necessary  to  make  it 
productive,  &c.,  so  as  to  guard  against  frittering  away  his  means  in 
useless  experiments  and  applications.  To  show  my  meaning  ;  Mr. 
Wilson  makes  an  unqualified  recommendation  to  use  lime  regularly 
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in  the  rotation.  Now,  there  are  lands  on  which  lime  has  no  appre- 
ciable effect.  In  Cumberland  county,  for  instance,  by  four  farmers 
that  I  know  of  (myself  being  one)  lime  has  been  tried,  in  large  appli- 
cations, without  the  slightest  visible  benefit. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  assert  that  this  is  the  case  generally  in 
this  section.  For  aught  I  know,  there  are  lands  within  two  miles 
of  me  where  the  result  would  be  altogether  different ;  but  to  avoid 
disappointment  and  loss,  it  would  be  wise,  before  liming,  to  experi- 
ment on  a  small  scale.  I  did  not  believe  until  I  had  tried  it,  that 
lime  would  be  totally  inoperative  here,  for  I  came  from  the  Tide- 
water section  where  lime  acts  like  magic. 

I  would  recommend  not  more  than  six  or  eight  lots  or  fields,  in- 
cluding meadow  and  pasture,  instead  of  the  bewildering  number  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  "Wilson.  And  I  would  warn  the  young  farmer  against 
lavish  expenditures  in  fancy  stock  before  providing  ample  means  of 
feeding.  Let  him  try  and  make  his  fiirm  self-supporting — let  him 
not  be  discouraged  if  his  pigs  at  twelve  months  old  do  not  weigh  six 
hundred  pounds,  but  barely  a  hundred  and  fifty  each  (so  that  he  has 
enough  of  them).  When  he  is  "forehanded,"  by  all  means  let  him 
get  tbe  best  breed  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  poultry,  or  whatever  he 
tries  to  raise.     But,  I  repeat,  let  him  begin  modestly  and  feel  his  way. 

If  he  wants  to  ride  a  hobby  (and  who  does  not  ?),  let  him  take  a 
synall  one,  so  that  when  he  is  thrown,  he  will  not  have  so  far  to  fall. 
(Having  myself  had  sundry  bad  falls,  I  venture  this  warning.) 

Mr.  Editor,  you  will  think  this  an  interminable  "outline,"  and  it 
is  not  at  all  clear — on  the  contrary,  rather  "misty  ;"  but  you  may 
look  on  me  as  a  sort  of  "fog-horn"  to  warn  the  unwary  off  the  shores 
of  fancy  farming.     I  shall  not  sound  the  horn  any  more  just  now. 

Randolph  Harrison. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Va. 


Better  compromise  with   those  who  differ  with  you  about  business, 

than  pay  large   lawyers'    fees  and    heavy  costs. Constant  rains 

have  damaged   the  cotton    crop   throughoat  the   State   of  Louisiana. 

Last  week  two  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  shipped  from  New 

York    to    England. During  the    present  year  the  United  States 

has  sent  105,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  abroad,  ten  times  more 
than  was  exported  the  year  before. California's  wool  growth  is  be- 
coming one  of  her  greatest  industries,  the  export  last  year  having  been 
over  fifty  million  pounds,  worth  88,000,000.  There  are  several  wool 
growers  who  own  from  thiity  to  forty  thousand  sheep  each. Ger- 
many is  the  greatest  potato-growing  country  of  Europe.  Her  annual 
crop  is  moi-e  than  double  that  of  either  France  or  the  L^nited  Kingdom  ; 
but  it  is  not  exported  unless  the  price  to  be  obtained  rises  above  the 
rate  which  the  crop  yields  when  made  into  spirits. 

A  fear  of  sunburnt  hands  aud  face,  dirty  clothes  and  boots,  and 
rebutation  that  he  does  not  work  on  the  farm, ha?  been  a  frequent  source 
of  loss  to  many  farmers.  A  course  of  this  kiud  once  entered  on  will  be 
hard  to  depart  from. — Farm  and  Fireside' 
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THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

[The  following  is  the  contents  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Sinythe  County  Farm- 
ers' Club,  by  one  of  its  members,  at  the  opening  of  a  discussion  on  the  above 
subject. — Ed.] 

Mr.  President, — When  this  question  was  submitted  for  discus- 
sion, it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  take  a  broader  scope  than 
that  in  which  we  find  it  on  the  farm  or  in  the  household,  or  as  we  see 
and  deal  with  it  in  the  simpler  walks  of  life. 

The  question,  in  its  more  complete  and  elaborate  sense,  embraces 
all  work,  both  mental  and  physical — the  application  of  mind  as  well 
as  the  expenditure  of  muscle,  and  the  power  that  shall  organize  and 
control  it,  whether  self-pxisting,  inherent  in  itself,  or  is  derived  from 
without.     But  this  would  involve  an   examination  into  some  of  the 
grand  systems  of  reform  that  have  been  proposed  and  insisted  upon 
by  a  long  line  of  reformers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and   extend 
this  discussion  beyond   practicable  limits,  and   end   in  no  beneficial 
results  to  us.     It  is  here  we  find  the   main  field  of  action  for  the 
great  conflict  between  labor  and  capital ;  and  here  were  deeply  laid 
the  foundations  of  communism,  with  all  its  dangerous  and  destructive 
tenantry,  agrarian  and   social,  proclaiming  the   dominent  idea    that 
all  men  are  socially  and  politically  equal,  whereby  suffrage  is  made 
universal,  labor  is  emancipated,  and  capital  overthrown.     How  much 
of  all  this  may  have   been  the  offspring  of  a   misconception,  or   be 
still  a  delusion,  we  need  not  stop  to'  inquire— that  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions do  exist  we  full  well  know  ;  and  although  individuals  are  con- 
stantly, and  oftimes  suddenly,  changing  positions  from  one  side  to  the 
other — as  it  were,  yesterday  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  man   with 
a  heart  as  heavy  as  the  load  he  bears,  to-day  reveling  in  wealth  and 
controling  capital ;  or  yesterday  the  owner  of  millions  and  the  projec- 
tor of  great  financial  schemes  ;  to-day  with  the  humblest  of  his  kind, 
toiling    for  his    daily  bread,  still  no   discrimination    can   tell    pre- 
cisely where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  that  will  make  one  side  distinct 
from  the  other.     Since   the  original   decree,  establishing  the  neces- 
sity for  labor  up  to  the  present  time,  these  two  parties  have  struggled 
for  ascendancy  over  each  other;  and  probably  not  more  reluctantly 
did  the   hard-hearted   Egyptian   task-master   release   his  hold  upon 
the  oppressed  and  over-taxed  Hebrew,  than  would  be  the  task-mas- 
ters of  to-day  in  surrendering  the  right  to  control  what  his  money 
may  purchase  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  face  of  all  the  boasted 
enlightenment   of   this    nineteenth  century,    it    will    hardly    be   an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  fidelity  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in 
ancie°it  Gaul  by  serf  and  villein,  equaled  that  of  the  hired  man  and 
tenant  of  the  present  age.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  human  family,  at  every  age  of  the  world  and  in  every 
stage  of  life,  has  been  subject  to  the  control  of  his  fellow-man. 

But  these  reflections  we   may  leave  as  being  of  no  practical  im- 
portance to 'us  now — in  fact  useless,  except  for  the  interest  occasioned 
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by  their  study  in  the  light  of  advancing  civilization — and  go  to 
others,  bearing  on  the  necessity  for  labor,  and  a  few  reasons  why  it  is 
unreliable,  also  a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  its  control. 

The  necessity  for  labor  is  apparent  on  every  hand,  and  is  so  in- 
timately connected  and  closely  interwoven  with  the  simplest  and 
plainest  as  well  as  the  greatest  undertaking  in  every  prosperous 
country,  that  we  may  accept,  as  axiomatic,  the  proposition,  "That 
land  without  labor  is  useless."  With  us  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
land-owner  must  use  his  land  or  sell  it.  High  rates  of  interest,  in- 
creasincr  taxation,  and  all  the  numerous  wants  flowing  directly  from 
what  we  call  and  aifect  to  believe  a  real  advance  in  the  social, 
moral  and  intellectual  power  of  the  age,  draw  very  heavily  on  the 
soil,  and  compel  the  owner  to  put  forth  every  energy  he  possesses  to 
meet  this  demand  and  keep  up  in  the  race.  The  soil  itself  cannot 
be  at  fault,  and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  a  failure.  When 
failure  comes,  it  is  through  an  overdrawing  on  the  proceeds,  which, 
in  many  instances,  are  meagre,  because  too  little  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended. 

We  often  hear  that  labor  is  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  and  there 
is  so  much  truth  in  the  assertion,  that  we  naturally  desire  to  know 
why  it  is  so. 

Among  other  things,  ineflSciency  is  due  to  a  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment. The  invention,  manufacture  and  use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
proves  not  only  the  necessity  and  indispensable  nature  of  labor,  but 
is  in  part  the  means  of  rendering  manual  labor  inefficient,  by  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  many  persons  who  were  totally  incompetent 
of  living  otherwise  than  by  the  mere  toil  of  their  hands. 

It  is  proper  that  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  war  on  the 
inventive  genius  of  this  or  any  other  age  is  intended  ;  yet,  when  we 
remember  that  to  machinery  we  are  indebted  for  the  preparation,  in 
some  way  or  other,  of  almost  every  article  of  subsistence  and  use, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  has  supplanted,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  labor  (manual  labor)  of  idlers  and  beggars  we  meet  in  all 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  land.  Even  in  this  mountain  country, 
remote  from  any  densely  populated  district  or  large  city,  we  may 
hear  the  cry,  "Give  me  work  or  give  me  bread!"  And  how  often  do 
we  meet  men  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  clothed  in  rags, 
asking  a  morsel  of  food,  or  a  night's  lodging  in  the  hay-mow.  Give 
these  men  work  and  compel  its  performance,  and  it  supplies  what 
the  whole  country  needs. 

To  machinery  we  are  indebted  for  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  books 
and  papers  we  read,  almost  every  implement  we  use  in  the  workshop 
or  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  household,  while  poor  men  and  women,  inca- 
pable of  meeting  such  wants  in  life  in  other  than  its  simpler  phases, 
lose  strength,  pliability  and  practice  by  disuse  and  languish  into  a  life 
of  idleness,  dissipation  and  hopeless  want,  becoming  thereby  an  ob- 
jects of  commiseration  in  a  community  and  a  pauper- tax  in  their  State. 
To  claim  that  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  ab- 
stract has  done  this  would  be  unjust,  but  in  so  far  as'it  has  taken 
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the  place  of  manual  labor,  it  is  responsible.  "Whatever  supplants 
manual  labor  begets,  in  certain  classes,  a  life  of  idleness,  and  no 
principle  in  physiology  or  morals  is  more  firmly  established  than  that 
which  teaches  that  strength,  power  to  perform,  and  adaptation  are 
lost  from  disuse — or  the  want  of  constant  practice  leads  to  imper- 
fection. 

Many  other  things  contribute  to  the  evil.  The  trial  of  a  kind  of 
labor  not  reliable  begets  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  generally. 
Neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  to  mould  the  character 
of  the  child  when  it  is  susceptible  and  may  be  managed,  that  it  might 
grow  up  with  a  proper  application  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  life  ;  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  the  individual  himself  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
talent  given  to  all  men  whereby  they  succeed  or  fail ;  neglect  on  the 
part  of  communities  where  there  is  no  united  effort  in  behalf  of  those 
who  need  advice  and  encouragement :  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
State  in  permitting  its  youths  to  grow  up  heedless  of  such  statutory 
restraints  as  would  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  responsibility 
of  citizenship,  and  by  a  slipshod  enforcement  of  its  laws  encourage 
idleness,  vice  and  corruption.  These  things  all  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  standard  of  man's  efficiency  and  usefulness  whether  he  be 
a  laboring  man  or  not,  and  lead,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
most  pernicious  results. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  amongst  all  classes  that 
the  millenium  of  labor  will  be  reached  when  no  one  will  be  required 
to  work,  and  when  nature  will  be  at  perfect  subjection  to  the  will  of 
man,  and  do  all  things  for  his  comfort,  his  use  and  his  amusement. 
In  considering  why  labor  should  be  organized  and  controlled,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  two  parties — the  laborer  and  the  employer,  and 
the  reciprocal  relations  existing  between  them.  The  one  is  the  ben- 
eficiary of  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  and  hence  when  asked  by  whom 
is  it  to  be  controlled,  we  might  answer,  by  the  enlightened  interests 
of  both. 

Labor  to  be  efficient  and  reliable  must  be  under  certain  restraints 
and  subjections.  It  must  be  steady,  skillful,  manageable  and  con- 
tented. No  amount  or  degree  of  constant  application  will  suffice 
where  there  is  deficiency  of  skill,  or  where  the  employee  is  stubborn 
and  unmanageable;  and  discontentment  rarely  fails  to  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  man,  whatever  may  be  his  habits  or  acquirements 
otherwise.  Unfortunately  the  agricultural  class  has  more  to  do  with 
unskilled  labor  than  any  other  of  the  great  industries  followed  in  this 
country.  When  a  man  by  nature  or  by  education  is  unfit  for  the  en- 
gine room,  the  workshop  or  the  desk,  or  any  of  the  high  walks  of 
life,  his  final  goal  is  working  the  soil  or  digging  in  the  mine  ;  and 
of  all  men  it  is  these  that  stand  most  in  need  of  the  encouragement, 
advice  and  direction,  that  ought  to  flow  from  the  superior  judgment 
of  those  whose  duty  and  interest  it  should  be  to  employ  them. 

It  would  be  difficult,  doubtless  impossible,  to  arrange  a  system  ap- 
plicable to  the  management  of  labor  in  all  its  various  departments; 
but  the  generai  idea  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  although  the  inge- 
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Buity  of  man  may  devise  and  construct  an  endless  variety  of  imple- 
ments adapted  to  our  use  in  supplying  our  many  wants,  there  is  still 
vork  to  be  done  and  a  population  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter for  both  parties,  that  this  population  be  employed  and  allowed, 
if  not  in  some  way  compelled,  to  labor  and  be  thereby,  in  part  at 
least,  self-supporting,  acquiring  in  the  meantime  those  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  -witliout  which  neither  may  hope  to  succeed. 

Whoever  employs  a  laborer  should  use  his  best  efforts  at  all  times 
to  instruct  that  laborer  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  place  he  fills, 
and  in  some  way  encourage  him  to  perform  well  his  duty.  The  hope 
of  subsequent  promotion  or  better  wages  when  he  shall  have  attained 
that  degree  of  skill  necessary  to  make  him  more  useful  to  his  em- 
ployer, will  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  work  well. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  an  agricultural  journal,  and 
evinces  a  spirit,  we  think,  not  in  accord  with  the  best  policy:  "I 
think,  in  fact  have  no  doubt,  most  persons  employ  too  much  labor. 
If  one  will  travel  over  the  country,  wherever  he  sees  but  little  land 
cultivated,  and  the  farm  mainly  in  grass,  he  will  find  the  farmer  ac- 
quiring wealth,  and,  as  the  plowed  land  increases,  the  farmer's 
means  and  comforts  diminish  ;  for  it  takes  it  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
what  he  makes  to  feed  the  teams  and  find  and  pay  the  laborers. 
*  *  *  By  diminishing  the  number  of  acres  to  be  cultivated,  the 
demand  for  laborers  will  be  diminished,  and  the  terms  can  be  dictated 
and  better  laborers  employed."  Suppose  this  advice  be  followed  at 
all  sides,  what,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  the  result?  Why.  plainly, 
inefficiency  from  disease;  vice  and  destitution,  the  legitimate  offsprings 
of  idleness,  would  be  apparent  on  every  hand  where  they  are  now 
scarcely  known,  and  standing  upon  the  brink  of  starvation,  this  class 
"will  demand  not  labor  or  lowest  employment,  but.  like  the  ''degraded 
population  of  Rome,  when  it  had  maintained  its  right  to  a  gratuitous 
distribution  of  land,  ended  by  demanding  and  receiving  subsistence 
from  the  public  Treasury.''  Better  a  hundred  times  give  them  labor, 
and  induce  them  in  some  way  to  perform  it,  than  the  want  and  chaos 
that  must  inevitably  result  from  such  a  course,  were  it  even  practi- 
cable on  the  part  of  the  landowner. 

.As  before  stated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
government  of  these  two  classes  in  all  their  reciprocal  relations,  but 
a  few  suggestions  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection. 

As  there  is  not  the  slightest  degree  of  probability  that  the  relative 
disproportion  now  existing  between  the  classes  will  undergo  anv  con- 
siderable change  for  the  better,  it  is  proper  that  we  think  seriously 
of  the  matter.  Because  an  individual  of  either  class  occupies  a  cer- 
tain status  to-day,  he  is  not  thereby  assured  that  a  change  may  not 
take  place  before  to-morrow.  The  pathway  of  life  is  ever  devious 
and  winding,  leading  back  and  forth  between  two  streams.  Though 
differing  in  station  and  capacity,  we  are  all  created  after  the  same 
pattern,  living  together  as  homogeneal  elements  of  the  same  society, 
and  subject  to  the  same  natural  laws,  and  must  recognize  and  accept 
a  mutual  dependence. 
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The  landowner  or  employer,  as  a  rule,  being  better  informed  and 
more  competent  for  the  exercise  of  a  general  control,  must  be  the 
manao-er  and  ruler.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  rule  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, is  the  all  important  question.  Direct  force  of  course  is  always 
inadmissible.  Gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  must  be  the  influence 
set  on  foot  and  long  continued  before  we  can  look  for  substantial  re- 
sults. 

Men  labor  from  various  considerations.  One  man  because  he  has 
been  brought  up  to  it,  and  habit  has  fixed  in  him  a  taste  for  employ- 
ment; another,  impelled  by  the  love  of  gain — the  mere  pecuniary 
reward  he  receives — plies  himself  from  morning  'till  night  and  con-- 
stantly ;  another,  because  he  is  forced  to  do  so  from  actual  or  threat- 
ened want.  Now,  either  of  these  classes  may  become  excellent 
workers,  and  supply  superior  hands,  one  from  choice,  another  from 
the  gratification  of  a  sensuous  appetite,  and  a  third  from  fear.  The 
employer  who  first  discerns  these  motives  will  be  the  first  to  reap  a 
benefit.  Every  farmer  in  this  country  requires  a  regular  number  of 
hands  to  perform  successfully  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  each 
season.  Let  these,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  from  amongst  the  mar- 
ried laborers  of  the  country.  Allow  to  each  a  neat,  comfortable 
dwelling  and  inclosure  attached  for  a  small  garden  and  orchard,  and 
allow  to  each  sufficient  time  to  give  this  little  home  personal  atten- 
tion and  some  encouragement,  that  this  atte.ition  be  properly  applied. 
Each  family  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  hog  and  a  cow,  and  have 
other  little  advantages  that  contribute  so  much  to  the  attractions  of 
a  home,  and  that  each  member  of  that  family  will  find  it  pleasant  to 
be  there.  This  is,  in  part,  a  custom  already  in  vogue  here  with  us. 
Some  find  it  better  to  give  these  without  standing  rent  by  the  promise 
of  less  wages.  Others  prefer  the  rent  to  be  fixed  where  the  em- 
ployee thinks  a  dollar  in  currency  is  more  than  a  dollar  in  cow  feed 
or  house  rent. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  laborers  should  be  employed  by  the 
year,  with  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  the  general  tine  of  duty  to 
be  followed  during  the  stipulated  time.  When  the  busy  season 
comes  on  and  extra  labor  a  necessity  to  relieve  the  push  of  work,  al- 
most every  neighborhood  has  enough  who  have  been  waiting  for  this 
time;  but  the  farmer  who  expects  to  hire  the  larger  portion  of  his 
labor  through  the  busy  season  alone,  will  often  find  much  annoyance 
just  when  he  can  least  aflford  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laborer 
Avho  relies  upon  working  only  through  the  busy  season,  though  at  in- 
creased wages,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  in  no  way  as  efficient  as  the 
laborer  who  is  settled  for  a  year  or  longer,  and  who  learns  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  employer's  success. 

It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  managers  of 
business  to  give  constant  employment  to  those  whose  situations  in 
life  require  the  exercise  of  manual  labor  for  subsistence ;  because, 
as  I  have  previously  asserted,  the  idleness  of  a  winter  will  reduce  to 
a  larger  extent  than  we  think  the  efficiency  of  a  laborer  during  the 
time  his  services  are  indispensable.     Hire  them  in  summer  and  turn 
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them  loose  in  winter,  and  long  before  the  working  season  comes  again, 
they  are  strapped,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  discouraged  and  humilia- 
ted. This  you  will  find  has  broken  many  a  manly  spirit  and  induced 
a  fickle,  reckless  state  of  mind  that  is  fruitful  of  sad  results. 

In  payment  of  wages,  give  to  each  according  to  his  work.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  a  premium  is  paid  for  honesty  and  skill.  The 
man  who  deserves  your  confidence  and  trust,  should  be  paid  in  pro- 
portion, and  told  that  you  can  afford  to  do  it.  In  every  transaction 
be  open,  fair  and  candid,  and  impress  the  fact  that  a  neglect  of  duty 
is  a  violation  of  contract,  and  that  the  interest  of  both  parties  is  an 
enlightened  one,  and  should  be  so  considered. 

Be  not  unmindful  of  the  families  of  these  men.  The  ties  that  bind 
them  to  each  other,  though  not  embroidered  with  the  tinsel  of  fash- 
ionable sentiment  or  refined  taste,  is  nevertheless  as  strong  and  en- 
during as  the  ties  we  find  amongst  the  masters,  lords  and  rulers. 
The  deepest  feeling  I  have  ever  withnessed  has  sometimes  been  clad 
in  homeliest  garb. 

The  mere  daily,  monthly  or  yearly  wages  paid,  sometimes  grudg- 
ingly, perhaps,  is  not  the  only  claim  these  people  have  upon  their 
employers.  They  need  to  be  taught  economy  and  carefulness,  and 
encouraged  in  a  love  of  decency,  and  stimulated  by  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  rise  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Thus  we  may  control  labor — not  by  brute  force  which  invariably 
widens  the  breech — not  by  an  effort  to  subject  both  parties  at  once  to 
a  doubtful  system  of  reform,  but  by  the  gentle  and  common  sense 
means  which  address  themselves  at  once  to  human  intelligence,  and 
will  tend  to  raise  the  laborer,  by  the  exercise  of  his  ow:i  inherent 
power,  to  a  deserving  standard. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

EEPLY  OF  MR.  WILSON  TO    COLONEL  HARRISON. 

As  you  could  not  find  room  to  publish  my  reply  to  Colonel  Harri- 
son, permit  me.  in  few  words,  to  notice  the  proofs  he  gave  in  support 
of  his  sweeping  assertions. 

1st.  "The  recommendation  to  bow  tailing  wheat."  This  was 
done  only  as  one  of  four  substitutes  for  peas  (a  substitute  for  clover) 
where  they  were  not  to  be  had,  which  would  never  be  the  case  if  the 
essay  were  closely  followed. 

2d.  ''The  advice  to  plant  less  than  half  the  corn  crop  that  would 
be  needed."  Now,  under  the  proposed  treatment,  this  would  soon 
cease  to  be  ordinary  land.  According  to  his  idea,  we  should  plant 
more  than  twenty  acres,  which  necessitates  the  cultivation  of  corn 
on  tobacco  lands  and  reduces  us  to  the  three-field  system  that  has 
made  the  Southside  a  proverb, 

3d.  "The  large  team  recommended.  Let  the  reader  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  second  rotation  suggested,  and  see  if,  during  the  sixty 
days,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  August,  one  pair  of  horses 
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could  do  all  the  fallowing,  sow  the  wheat,  cut  seed  clover,  &c.,  in 
the  limited  time  usually  allowed  by  other  pressing  work  and  unpro- 
pitious  seasons."  The  team  recommended  would  do  the  work  quickly 
and  well,  and  the  farmer  could  have  one  pair,  at  least,  that  he  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  ride  or  drive. 

"Uncle  Jim"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  manifestly  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  experience  of  the  agricul- 
tural world. 

Bonbrook,  Cumherlaiid  Co.,  Va.  Henry  J.  Wilson. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

''TRANSACTIONS"   STATE    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Editor  Planter  and  Farmer, — A  few  days  ago  I  found  amongst 
my  books  volumes  1,  2,  3  and  5  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  extending  from  its  organization  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  To  complete  the  series,  volume  4  is  lacking, 
and  I  hope  sorce  of  your  readers,  who  are  old  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, can  furnish  it.  I  have  presented  my  copies  to  the  Society 
with  the  view  of  having  them  properly  bound  for  the  Society's  li- 
brary. Will  you  please  call  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
matter  ?  W.  C.  Knight,  Secretary. 


"It  is  better,  generally,  to  form  composts  under  shelter,  gradually 
mixing  first  a  layer  of  one  material  and  then  of  another,  until  the 
heap  is  completed.  If  there  is  deficiency  of  moisture,  as  there  fre- 
quently will  be,  this  must  be  supplied  by  sprinkling  water,  or,  what 
is  better,  salt-brine.  The  heap  must  occasionally  be  forked  over 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  It  should  be  stated  that  if  the  ground  bone 
is  used  in  composting,  that  gypsum  (plaster)  must  Be  sprinkled  over 
each  layer  in  forming  the  compost  to  prevent  escape  of  ammonia;  but 
if  dissolved  bone  is  used,  the  gypsum  will  be  unnecessary,  as  the  sul- 
phuric acid  used  in  dissolving  the  bone  will  be  sufficient  to  unite  with 
the  ammonia  and  prevent  its  escape." 

Dr.  Voelcker,  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, says  that  on  peaty  soil,  and  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  superphos- 
phates which  are  poor  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid  have  decidedly  a 
better  eflfect  upon  crops  to  which  they  are  applied  than  those  that 
are  rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  The  seasons,  too,  have  a  great 
eff'ect  upon  the  action  and  value  of  diiferent  fertilizers. 

There  is  no  dignity  in  work  half  done. 
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f^toch  Jcpnvtmcut. 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M    G.   ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL  COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  SADDLE-HORSES. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Daniel  Murray,  of  Maryland, 
bought,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  several  mares  and  stallions  of  the  get  of 
a  horse  called  Peacock,  said  to  be  a  son  of  Imported  Messenger.  This 
family  of  horses  was  celebrated  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Murrays, 
the  Ridgleys,  the  Mercers  and  others,  for  their  superb  style,  fine  saddle 
gaits,  great  lasting  qualities,  and  extraordinary  longevity.  They  especi- 
ally excelled  in  the  single  foot  or  racking  gait,  doing  it  with  great  style 
and  everlasting  endurance,  speed  and  ease  to  the  rider,  hardly  shaking 
him  in  the  saddle.  Though  possessed  of  very  high  spirit  and  sometimes 
peculiar  tempers,  they  were  yet  not  vicious  or  unsafe.  They  were  very 
nearly  thoroughbred,  and  showed  in  all  their  points  and  movements. 
Fast  at  their  peculiar  gait,  the  single  foot,  they  were  likewise  fast  trot- 
ters and  quick  jumpers.  As  gentlemen's  saddle-horses,  they  were, 
perhaps,  never  excelled.  A  mare  of  this  family,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Ridgleys,  was  bred  to  a  horse  belonging  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of 
the  old  Turf  Register,  Vihich  Mr.  Skinner  esteemed  a  perfect  hunter,  and 
he  considered  him  thoroughbred.  This  horse  was  called  Telegraph. 
This  cross  produced  a  horse  knowu  as  Tom,  or  Tom  Telegraph,  the 
founder  of  the  Telegraph  stock  of  Loudoun  and  Fauquier  counties,  in 
Virginia,  so  celebrated  as  saddle-horses  there  for  many  years  afterwards. 
Armistead's  Tom  was  the  first  stock  horse  taken  to  Virginia  ;  he  was  a 
grandson  of  Skinner's  Telegraph  and  the  Ridgley  mare  of  the  Peacock 
family,  inheriting  the  Peacock  gait  and  style.  This  horse  got  an  im- 
mense number  of  spendid  saddle-horses,  and  left,  as  his  successor,  Rogers' 
Telegraph,  the  breeding  of  whose  dam  we  cannot  ascertain.  Rogers' 
Telegraph  was  a  beautiful  bay  horse  with  black  points,  15^  hands  high, 
and  weighed  about  1,000  pounds.  He  was  a  horse  of  powerful  build,  stout 
and  compact,  and  his  action  was  superb  and  faultless  in  style.  We 
should  think  his  dam  must  have  been  nearly  thoroughbred.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  sires  we  have  ever  known,  and  as  he  stood  in  the 
county  at  a  moderate  fee  for  eight  or  ten  seasons,  he  left  a  very  numerous 
progeny  of  as  fine  saddle-horses  as  the  world  ever  produced  ;  nor  have 
a  race  of  horsemen  superior  to  the  young  men  of  that  section  of  Virginia 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  ever  been  anywhere  seen.  Few  years 
are  past,  but  those  peerless  horsemen  and  their  magnificent  steeds  are 
gone  without  return,  "rider  and  horse  in  one  red  burial  blent."     Now-a- 
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days  the  young  men  drive.  It  is  not  precisely  "the  thing"  to  ride  any 
more.  Rogers'  Telegraph  was  succeeded  by  Berkeley's  Telegraph,  be- 
longing to  our  excellent  friend  Col.  Norborne  Berkeley.  This  was  a 
large  and  very  powerful  horse,  possessed  of  immense  speed  at  the  single 
foot  gait.  At  four  or  five  years  old  he  could  easily  beat  any  horse  that 
could  be  produced  several  hundred  yards  in  a  mile  without  ever  fully 
extending  himself;  but  the  commencement  of  hostilities  cut  short  his 
career,  and  he  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  lost,  and  he  left  but  little 
stock.  In  the  upper  end  of  Fauquier  county,  there  was  a  stallion  known 
as  Burns'  Telegraph,  but  he  was  out  of  a  mare  by  Arraistead's  horse,  and 
got  by  a  horse  known  as  Western  Sultram,  bred  in  Kentucky,  and  descend- 
ed from  Imported  Sultram.  Burns'  Telegraph  got  several  of  the  finest 
horses  we  ever  saw,  but  they  were  all  lost  in  the  array.  The  only  good 
Telegraph  stallion  we  know  at  this  time  was  bred  in  Loudoun,  and  now  be- 
longs to  Maj.  W.  W.  Bentley,  of  Pulaski  county,  Virginia.  That  this 
single-foot  gait,  so  characteristic  of  that  stock,  was  derived  from  the  Maine 
horse.  Peacock,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  only  horse  of  that  original  stock  we 
now  know  of  in  Maryland  is  a  most  promising  young  trotting  stallion  whose 
dam  was  one  of  them.  This  horse,  which  belongs  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Murray  of 
West  River,  Maryland,  was  by  a  thoroughbred  horse.  He  possesses  the 
style,  endurance  and  superior  action  of  the  old  stock.  He  trots  fair  and 
square  without  toe-weights,  boots  or  straps  of  any  kind,  and  never  brushes 
a  hair,  he  has  never  been  handled  by  a  professional  driver,  but  Dr.  Mur- 
ray can  ride  him  or  drive  him  better  than  40  on  a  half  mile  track,  at  five 
years  old.  This  brief  sketch  shows  that  the  Peacocks,  as  they  came 
to  Maryland  from  Maine,  were  nearly  thoroughbred,  and  got  thorough- 
bred crosses  in  the  hands  of  the  Murrays  and  Ridgeleys,  so  that  they 
were  very  highly  bred  when  they  came  to  Virginia  to  found  the  Tele- 
graph family — whence  we  conclude  that  the  way  to  establish  a  family 
of  saddle-horses  is  to  get  a  thoroughbred  of  the  right  action  to  start  with* 
The  best  chance  we  now  know  is  to  cling  to  the  stock  of  old  Granite, 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Ficklin,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  now  we 
believe  owned  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  If  anybody  there  has  any 
mares  descended  from  Dr.  Murray's  Black  Hawk,  as  we  think  there 
may  be.  we  venture  to  advise  them  to  breed  to  Granite  if  they  have  the 
opportunity.  The  best  untrained  single-footer  and  trotter  and  the  be=t 
riding  horse  we  have  seen  since  the  war  was  got  by  Granite  out  of  a 
mare  by  Ficklin's  Black  Hawk.  If  good  mares  are  bred  to  Mr.  Fife's 
Robin  Adair,  a  thoroughbred  sire  of  Granite  owned  at  Charlottesville, 
we  will  be  responsible  for  the  colts  being  good  for  the  saddle. 

The  Telegraphs,  as  bred  in  Loudoun  county,  were  seldom  broken  to 
harness,  but  the  Peacocks  were  good  combined  saddle  and  harness 
horses,  and  it  is  so  with  the  Granites.    It  has  become  the  fashion,  in  certain 
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quarters,  to  decry  the  blood  of  the  thoroughbred  horse,  but  we  venture 
to  sav  no  family  of  either  saddle  or  harness  horses  has  appeared  in  this 
or  any  other  country  in  which  that  blood  has  not  largely  predominated, 
and  the  nearer  kin  to  the  great  four-milers  the  better,  with  due  regard 
to  temper  and  quality.  A  bad  tempeied  or  foolish  horse  is  disagreeable 
and  dangerous,  therefore  worthless  for  most  gentlemen's  use,  whatever 
his  style  and  qualites.  The  Peacocks,  and  after  them  the  Telegraphs, 
united  great  style  and  elegant  action  with  good  tempers  ;  above  all,  they 
were  remarkably  sure  footed  in  their  gait,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  single-footers.  The  vice  of  stumbling  would,  of  course,  destroy  the 
pretentions  of  any  animal  to  be  a  saddle-horse.  As  this  grand  race  of 
horses  is  now  pactically  extinct,  their  history  will  show  wtiat  materials 
we  must  look  to  to  replace  them.  If  a  son  of  old  Granite  could  now 
find  his  way  into  Loudoun  or  Fauquier,  he  would  find  a  great  number 
of  half  bred  mares  by  such  horses  as  Revenue,  Jonesboro,  Orion,  Victory, 
Sherrod,  Conductor  and  others,  and  from  these  would  produce  a  family, 
we  predict,  soon  to  become  as  famous  as  the  Telegraphs  and  Rob 
Roys  have  been  before  them. 

About  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  blood  of  the  thoroughbred  is 
essential  to  the  best  trotter,  hunter,  or  saddle-horse,  but  it  must  be  prop- 
erly selected.     Nothing  useful  or  great  is  done  at  random. 


EETURXIXG  TO  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 

The  intelligent  observer  of  the  course  of  public  events  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  persons  heretofore  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  and  the  varied  employments  of  city  life, 
■which  afibrd  easy  and  comfortable  living  in  prosperous  times,  cramped 
by  the  prolonged  business  depression  into  the  very  narrowest  circum- 
stances, are  seeking  relief  from  their  desperate  situation  by  retiring  to 
the  country.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  very  large  emigration  to 
the  "West,  especially  to  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  by  the  active  demand 
for  landed  property  prevailing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  other 
cities,  notwithstanding  the  very  low  prices  now  prevailing  for  ag. 
ricultural  products.  Many  have  learned,  by  bitter  experience,  that 
the  kind  of  property  and  the  employment  which  atiord  to  frugal 
industrv  at  all  times  a  home,  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  is  the  best.  Happy  is  that  State  where  abundant  and 
cheap  lands  and  a  genial  climate  afford  to  these  weary  wanderers,  from 
post  to  pillar,  a  safe  retreat  and  happier  and  purer  homes  than  they 
have  ever  known  before.  Abundant  and  cheap  land  is  the  safety  valve 
of  society,  but  woe  to  the  State  whose  cities  are  full  to  overflowing  and 
whose  lands  are  overcrowded  with  population,  or  lie  waste  in  the  hands 
of  a  titled  aristocracy  when  the  evil  day  of  depression  and  stagnation 
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of  business  comes.  This  withdrawal  of  intelligent  business  men  with 
small  capitals  from  a  stagnant  commerce  and  the  bizarre  and  brazen  vul- 
garity of  modern  past  life  in  town,  and  their  retiracy  to  the  pure  and 
peaceful  homes  of  country  life  with  their  families,  is  a  joyful  omen  for 
America.  True,  the  devilish  element  of  the  commune  will  remain  in 
the  cities,  but  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  better  element  from  the 
competition  of  town  life,  will  open  the  way  to  those  least  disposed  to 
evil  to  return  to  decent  modes  of  life;  and  while  it  diminishes  the  ram. 
pant  horde  of  murderers  and  thieves,  it  isolates  the  remainder  from  the 
respectably  employed,  defines  the  outlines  of  the  obscene  mob  and  en- 
ables the  authorities  to  take  definite  and  intelligent  measures  to  subdue 
them.  We  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  the  insane  desire,  ex- 
hibited by  some  publicists,  to  see  every  town  and  every  rural  district 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  population  with  prices  of  commodities  at 
the  highest  possible  point.  The  outcry  is  for  immigrants,  immigrants, 
people,  people  of  any  sort — paupers,  thieves,  criminals,  outcasts,  tramps, 
anybody,  to  settle  and  develope  the  country.  Heaven  defend  us  from 
the  realization  of  such  wild  vagaries !  TThy  should  we  anticipate  the 
evil  day  when  there  is  no  refuge  for  overtasked,  overcrowded,  ill-fed  mil- 
lions ;  no  alternative  but  starvation  or  plunder.  In  this  country  many 
generations  will  sleep  with  their  fathers  before  the  available  land  is  oc- 
cupied, which  will  give  time  for  the  growth  of  social  science  and  for  the 
more  complete  adaptation  of  the  people  to  the  social  state,  accompanied, 
we  may  hope,  by  discoveries  of  new  modes  of  dealing  with  the  great 
crises  which  contributes  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  modern  so- 
ciety. As  yet  fertile  lands,  to  be  had  for  the  occupying  of  them,  consti- 
tute a  safety  valve  that  may  save  far  more  than  one  American  states- 
man his  reputation  and  his  neck.  Agriculture  holds  out  an  inviting  field 
in  comparison  with  crowded  trades  and  professions.  In  the  skillful 
adaptation  of  modern  machinery,  improved  modes  of  culture,  improved 
breeds  of  live  stock  to  soil  crops  and  facilites  for  market,  scope  is  af- 
forded for  the  energies  of  the  brightest  intellect ;  whereas  satisfactory 
pecuniary  results  will  not  fail  as  the  reward  of  industry,  frugality  and 
enterprise.  "Fast-living,"  anywhere,  is  a  crime  which  brings  its  own 
punishment. 


THE  COMING  STATE  FAIR. 

It  affords  us  very  great  pleasure  to  know  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  the  expectation  that  the  coming  Fair  will  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  by  the  Society.  Many  new  and  highly  interesting  fea- 
tures have  been  added  to  the  exhibition,  and  the  management  will  ex- 
haust every  means  in  their  power  to  make  it  both  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive occasion.     The  orator  of  the  occasion,  Senator  Voorhees,  is  one 
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of  the  most  eloquent  and  attractive  speakers  of  the  day.  If  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products  are  terribly  shrunken,  every  thing  else  has  con- 
tracted in  a  like  ratio,  save  only  the  tax  bills  and  the  traveling  expenses. 
We  know  that  the  financial  situation  of  our  railroads  is  such  as  to  put 
a  heavy  strain  upon  the  energies  and  resources  of  their  managers,  yet 
we  venture  to  hope  they  may  strain  a  point  in  favor  of  the  success  of 
this  Fair.  If  we  can  do  as  well  as  we  did  last  year,  the  financial  con. 
dition  of  the  Society  will  be  so  far  improved  that  its  debt  will  cease  to 
be  embarrassing.  Even  at  half  price  for  every  thing  going  and  coming, 
these  great  gatherings  pay  the  "transportation  lines"  very  large  profits. 
It  is  a  well  known  commercial  principle,  that  the  cheaper  any  commo- 
dity can  be  produced  the  more  of  it  can  be  sold  ;  and  the  cheaper  people 
can  travel,  the  more  of  them  will  go  to  Richmond.  So  far  as  our  infor- 
mation extends,  our  railroads  have  not  been  wanting  in  enlightened 
liberality  towards  this  Society,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  all 
they  consistently  can  hereafter.  All  experience  demonstrates  that  as 
the  schedules  are  cut  down,  the  volume  of  trade  and  travel  rises  with  a 
rapidly  increased  ratio  to  the  decline  of  the  charges,  and  we  trust  that, 
for  this  occasion,  the  friends  of  the  transportation  lines  will  put  that 
principle  to  the  severest  test.  Thus,  we  will  say  to  our  friends,  the 
owners  of  fine  stock,  that  the  managing  ofiicers  of  the  Society  will  exert 
every  energy  to  secure  them  safe  and  speedy  transportation  to  and  from 
the  Fair,  and  to  provide  their  animals  with  comfortable  stalls  and  com- 
modious places  for  exhibition.  Great  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  effi- 
cient judges,  and  great  care  in  making  the  awards  will  be  earnestly  en- 
joined upon  them.  Liberal  premiums  are  offered,  and  we  urge  upon  all 
owners  of  fine  stock  to  participate  in  the  Exhibition,  We  appeal  es- 
pecially to  our  friends  of  Southwest  Virginia,  where  so  much  of  the 
best  stock  of  the  State  is  owned,  to  contribute  their  full  strength. 

We  have  every  assurance  that  important  improvements  in  the  general 
mode  of  managing  the  Exhibition  and  the  general  work  of  the  Society 
are  being  rapidly  effected,  and  will  be  given  full  force  and  effect  as  soon 
as  the  financial  pressure  is  fully  lifted. 

The  agriculture  of  Virginia,  as  a  whole,  is  improving  very  much 
faster  than  many  are  aware  of,  and  there  is  five  times  as  much  live  stock, 
of  the  improved  breeds,  in  the  State  as  at  any  former  period  of  her 
history.  Let  us,  then,  all  unite  to  make  the  State  Fair  the  grand  home- 
bringing  and  thanksgiving  of  the  year,  and  join  hands  in  a  common  en- 
deavor to  make  the  State  Agricultural  Society  a  power  and  an  influence, 
infusing  a  life-giving  energy  into  every  industry  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


S.  W.Ficklin,  Esq.,  of  Charlottesville,  or  as  our  readers  best  know  him, 
of  Belmont  Stock  Farm,  is  in  Kentucky,  attending  the  Shorthorn  sales 
and  will  probably  bring  back  some  choice  animals. 
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VALUATION  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

We  have  received  a  paper  entitled  a  "Report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  by  Dr.  Albert  R.  Ledoux,  Chemist  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C."  This  paper  is,  in  the  main,  a  reply  to 
circulars  published  by  a  fertilizer  establishment,  in  furtherance 
of  their  business,  and  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  private  interests  of  that 
establishment  and  Dr.  Ledoux  we,  as  public  writers,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  but  in  so  far  as  we  find  it  to  be  a  discussion  of  a  great  public 
question,  in  which  we  have  heretofore  taken  some  part,  we  propose  to 
have  a  word  about  it.  We  desire  to  say  that  we  intend  no  personal  dis- 
respect to  any  gentleman,  nor  do  we  intend  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
courteous  debate,  yet  in  pursuit  of  our  duty  as  a  journalist,  we  shall  freely 
differ  from  even  the  greatest  authorities,  and  give  our  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us;  in  this  respect  we  are  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
readers  of  this  Department  know  that  we  have  declared  the  opinion  that 
the  work  of  these  so-called  analytical  Stations  would  prove  to  be  in  its 
practical  operation  a  disadvantage  to  the  farmer,  and  in  so  far  as  it  had 
any  effect,  would  mislead  him  to  his  cost.  We  are  of  that  opinion  still. 
For  this  opinion  we  have  been  soundly  rated  by  many  persons — never- 
theless we  adhere  to  it.  We  have  been  rebuked  for  it,  yet  we  refuse  to 
abandon  it ;  on  the  contrary,  grow  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it.  And 
this  paper  of  Dr.  Ledoux,  intended  to  confirm  the  opposite,  very  strangely, 
we  suppose  he  will  think,  gives  us  great  encouragement  in  our  view  of 
the  matter.  We  quote  from  page  11  of  the  paper  before  us:  "But  if 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  ammonia  can  be  bought  for  respectively  12*, 
8  and  18  cents  per  pound  at  retail  in  the  shape  of  bone,  sulphate  of 
potash  and  dried  blood,  while  the  same  ingredients  in  the  second  fertili- 
zer cost  less,  we  give  No.  1  its  full  commercial  value — doing  it  no  in- 
justice— while  we  give  No.  2  a  value  somewhat  above  its  real  worth. 
This  I  admit  candidly  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  the  only  weak  point  in 
the  present  system  of  valuation."  A  "weak point''  indeed  this,  when  we 
have  a  candid  admission  that  it  is  impossible  to  value  what  the  Station 
pretends  to  value  and  publishes  its  estimate  as  the  true  valuation  thereof. 
We  wish  farmers  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  significance  of  this  ad- 
mission. If  the  Station  does  justice  to  manufacturer  No.  1,  by  putting  a 
value  high  enough  on  his  product,  what  right  has  he  to  complain  if  we 
value  the  product  of  No.  2  too  high  ?  None  of  his  business.  That  is  to 
say,  if  A  offers  a  guano  for  fifty  dollars  which  cost  him  forty-five  dol- 
lars and  is  worth  fifty  to  the  farmer,  and  B  offers  one  that  cost  him 
thirty  dollars  and  is  only  worth  thirty-five  dollars  to  the  farmer,  and 
the  Station  publishes  throughout  the  State  that  B's  fertilizer  analyzes  the 
same  as  A's  and  is  worth  precisely  as  much  as  A's,  the  Station  does  A 
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no  injury!     If  this  is  not  a  successful  redudio  ad  absurdum  we  admit 
that  we  are  devoid  of  understanding, 

We  have  here  an  ex})]icit,  candid  admission  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
valuing  a  good  fertilizer  at  a  lower  figure  than  it  is  worth,  but  there  is 
danger  which  cannot  be  avoided  of  placing  too  high  a  value  on  an  infe- 
rior or  worthless  one.  But  the  theory  has  been  that  these  Stations  are 
needed  to  protect  the  farmer  against  the  sale  of  a  worthless  article  at  a 
high  price.  If  the  Station,  according  to  Dr.  Ledoux's  admission,  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  do  this,  what  is  the  good  of  the  Station  ?  The  actual  fact 
is,  that  the  whole  effect  of  this  system  of  valuation  is  to  make  the  inferior 
article  equal  to  the  good  in  market  value — that  is,  to  help  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  inferior  stuff,  and  to  get  it  off  on  the  farmers  at  a  high  price; 
and  this  is  all. 

We  have  certainly  no  wish  to  overstate  this  matter,  nor  to  draw  any 
unwarranted  conclusion.  Again,  says  Dr.  Ledoux,  on  the  page  before  us , 
"I  admit  further,  that  to  determine  that  all  the  ingredients  iu  any  one  fer- 
tilizer are,  or  are  not  obtained  from  the  very  best  material,  would  in  many 

eases  take  more  time  than  a  chemist  could  command,  but  if  the 

is  made  of  the  very  best  material  that  exists,  we  give  it  its  full 

commercial  value  and  detract  nothing  from  it,  if  we  do  sometimes  over- 
value another  brand."  This  is  a  clear,  explicit  admission  that  the  Sta- 
tion has  not  time  to  determine  whether  the  materials  of  a  "brand"  are 
from  the  best  sources,  yet  the  Station  proceeds  to  value  it  all  the  same 
as  if  they  were  from  the  best  sources  exclusively,  and  to  publish  this  as 
the  true  value.  Are  we  not,  then,  justified  iu  the  statement  that  this 
kind  of  valuation  deludes  the  farmer  and  that  whatsoever  confidence  he 
places  in  it  is  confidence  misplaced  ?  Farmers  are  requested  to  note 
this  fact :  That  Dr.  Ledoux  claims  never  to  underestimate  the  value  of  a 
fertilizer ;  he  affirms  that  he  always  gives  it  its  full  value  and  M«/or- 
tunately  frequently  more  than  its  full  value.  That  is,  if  the  farmer  is 
guided  by  him  at  all,  he  makes  him  pay  every  cent  the  best  brands 
are  worth,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  the  inferior  brands  are  worth. 
It  is  absolutely  indisputable  then,  that  the  influence  of  the  Station  is 
wholly  iu  favor  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  most  inferior  fertilizers  and 
tends  to  multiply  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  better  grades,  and  that 
all  they  do  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer. 

This  we  have  known  from  the  beginning,  and  this  the  Station  men 
have  resolutely  denied.  Dr.  Ledoux  is  the  first  of  them  to  admit  the 
fact  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  chemist  "has  not  time  to  determine"  iu 
all  cases  whether  the  fertilizer  is  made  of  the  best  materials  or  is  not 
made  of  the  cheapest  and  most  inferior  materials.  The  truth  is,  the 
case  is  worse  than  this,  for  the  chemist  does  have  time  to  determine  this 
'question  if  he  hieiv  how.  No  chemist  who  has  any  character  to  risk 
will  assert  that  it  is  always  possible  to  determine  the  mode  of  occurrence 
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of  the  elements  in  a  manure,  and  this  not  from  want  of  time,  but  from 
lack  of  knowledge.  The  science  reveals  no  method  by  which  it  can  be 
done.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this  :  The  manufacturer  knows,  or 
speedily  learns  to  make  a  manure  to  "analyze  well"  from  cheap  materials 
without  regard  to  the  producing  power  of  his  "brand."  He  relies  upon 
the  endorsement  of  the  Station  to  sell  it  for  him,  and  if  the  farmer  com- 
plains that  he  is  cheated,  points  to  the  analysis  and  snaps  his  fingers  in 
the  farmer's  face.  It  looks  very  like  the  assertion  of  a  self-evident  truth, 
to  the  uninitiated,  to  say  that  the  value  of  a  manure  depends  upon  the 
amouut  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen  it  contains,  whereas 
this  proposition  is  utterly  fallacious ;  the  value  depends  as  essentially 
upon  the  character  of  these  substances  as  upon  their  quality.  The 
source  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  Dr. 
Ledoux  admits,  the  chemist  "has  not  time"  to  find  out ;  so  he  publishes 
his  valuation  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmers  without  taking  time  to 
find  out  the  main  facts  upon  which  this  value  depends,  without  setting 
any  sign  or  mark  upon  this  valuation,  by  which  the  farmer  may  know 
that  it  is  a  pure  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Station.  It  may  by 
chance  be  true,  but  ten  to  one,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Lawes  so  justly  observes, 
"utterly  false  and  erroneous."    We  shall  return  to  this  subject  hereafter. 


ITEMS. 

SALMON  IN  THE  CONNECTICUT  AND  DELAWARE  RIVERS. 

We  learn  from  Forest  and  Stream  that  three  fine  salmon  were  taken  at 
one  haul  recently  in  the  Connecticut  river,  and  that  two  more,  one  of 
which  weighed  twenty-two  pounds,  have  been  caught  in  the  Delaware. 
There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  with  proper  protection,  and  not  tmthout, 
all  our  rivers  can  be  stocked  either  with  the  Eastern  or  California  va- 
rieties of  this  great  fish — great  for  food,  and  greatest  of  all  for  sport. 
We  receive  a  great  many  letters  asking  for  information  on  this  subject, 
and  we  would  here  say  to  all  interested  in  either  natural  history,  fiih 
culture  or  field  sports,  that  the  best  source  of  information  on  all  these 
subjects  is  the  journal  quoted  above.  The  price  of  it  is  $4  a  year,  25 
per  cent,  off' for  clubs  of  two  or  more.  Its  address  is  Forest  and  Stream^ 
P.  O.  Box  2832,  New  York.  It  is  published  weekly,  and  thus  fui-nishes  . 
the  latest  news  and  discoveries.  While  on  this  subject  of  fish  culture, 
we  would  remark  that  we  must  dissent  from  the  idea  advanced  by  our 
esteemed  friend.  Colonel  Knight,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Richmond  Dis- 
patch, that  the  waters  of  the  James  river  are  too  much  polluted  by  the 
mode  of  agriculture  pursued  on  its  banks  to  suit  the  salmon.  In  re- 
spect of  purity  of  water,  we  think  the  James  compares  favorably  with  any 
river  of  similar  extent  in  the  United  States.   A  daily  record  of  its  tempera- 
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ture  throughout  the  year,  kindly  taken  at  our  request  by  our  friend, 
Col.  Cutshaw,  the  accomplished  engineer  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  shows 
that  it  is  cooler  by  many  degrees  than  those  rivers  of  California — the 
natural  home  of  the  salmon — and  its  waters  are  much  less  muddy.  We 
believe  that  these  fish  will  flourish  in  all  our  Virginia  rivers.  But  the 
laws  for  tidewater  fisheries  must  be  improved  first  if  we  hope  to  get  the 
rivers  stocked  with  this  or  any  other  species  of  valuable  fish,  or  even  to 
preserve  those  we  have.  We  need  two  days  and  nights  in  every  week, 
one  of  which  shall  be  Sunday,  when  no  fish  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
water  or  caught  and  penned  up  in  the  water,  to  be  taken  out  next  day, 
as  they  do  in  pounds.  Make  thera  take  up  the  pounds  on  close  days. 
It  is  easv  to  do. 


ENGLISH  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  HORSES. 

The  British  Empire  Horse  Association  publish  their  prospectus  in  the 
London  Field,  giving  as  subscribers  many  of  thenobility  and  gentlemen 
of  means.  They  have  about  one  million  capital,  and  propose  establish- 
ing lines  of  properly-equipped  fast  steamers  to  American  ports  for  the 
transportation  of  the  horses  they  propose  to  buy.  Vessels  will  be  sent 
out  to  Quebec,  Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Norfolk,  Va.  Great 
confidence  is  expressed  in  the  soundness  of  the  trade  based  upon  a  reci- 
tal of  facts  nearly  identical  with  what  we  gave  in  our  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  our  May  issue.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  a  contract  for  fur- 
nishing one  thousand  good  horses  at  Norfolk  by  the  first  of  January. 


WEIGHT  OF  FLEECE. 

The  Southdowns  belonging  to  the  Agricultural  College  averaged 
seven  pounds  to  the  fleece;  the  best  ewes  sheared  7h  pounds.  A  lot  of 
grade  Cotswolds,  out  of  native  ewes  by  a  Cotswold  buck,  averaged  5* 
pounds.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pure  Cotswolds  sheared  by  General 
G.  S.  Meem,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.,  averaged  11  pounds,  and  139  half-bred 
Cotswolds  averaged  7  pounds.  Major  Bentley's  Oxfords  sheared  9 
pounds.  A  lock  of  wool  now  before  us  from  one  of  General  Meem's 
Cotswolds  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  we  have  ever  seen  of  that  sheep's 
wool ;  it  is  from  a  yearling  sheep.  The  average  length  is  15  inches,  as 
we  measure  it,  and  its  quality  is  unsurpassable.  About  twenty  of  the 
Southdowns  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Murray's  flock  at  Cedar  Park,  West  river, 
Maryland,  sheared  8^  pounds  to  the  fleece.  We  have  never  known 
Southdowns  to  average  with  this  flock,  and  we  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  park  in  which  they  graze  is  probably  the  oldest  and  most  per- 
fect turf  of  equal  extent  in  either  of  the  two  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  We  regret  not  being  able  to  give  the  weight  of  the  fleece  of 
Major  Bentley's  Walsingham  Southdowns,  nor  of  his  Oxford  buck, 
which  is  a  crack  specimen.     He  took  first  preuiium  at  the  Centennial, 
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and  was  also  a  prize  winner  in  the  best  English  shows.  The  weio-ht  of 
his  fleece  would  probably  represent  the  maximum  of  that  breed.  Of 
course,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  varies  in  the 
same  sheep  according  to  the  care  and  treatment  the  animal  receives. 
In  comparing  the  weight  of  fleece  of  Southdowns  with  other  breeds,  taking 
the  8  J  pounds,  which  a  large  part  of  Dr.  Murray's  flock  have  averaged 
for  several  years,  and  the  9  pounds  of  Major  Bentley^s  Oxfords,  and  the 
11  pounds  of  General  Meem's  Cotswolds,  as  representing  first-class  flocks 
of  each  breed,  the  Southdown  appears  to  be  probably  the  heaviest 
shearer  of  all,  with  due  reference  to  the  proportionate  weight  of  the 
carcass.  It  is  certain  that  the  proportion  of  offal  to  mutton  is  least  in 
the  Southdowns,  and  that  they  are  the  most  economical  consumers  of 
food ;  it  would  seem  not  yet  decided  that  they  are  not  the  best  sheep  for 
the  average  farmer  in  most  localities.  We  propose,  at  an  early  day,  to 
present  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers  brief  sketches  of  the  difl^er-  i  ■ 
ent  breeds  of  sheep,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  ' 
persons  of  experience  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  breed  for 
different  localities.  We  think  it  very  clear  that  it  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  sheep  husbandman  that  his  breed  should  be  suited  for  his  lo- 
cality than  perhaps  with  any  other  branch  of  the  live  stock  business.  The 
importance  of  this  principle  in  all  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-esti- 
mate. A  mistake  here  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  fatal  results  to 
any  stock  enterprise,  notwithstanding  care  and  judgment  in  all  other 
particulars.  A  principal  reason  of  the  pre-eminent  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish farmers  as  breeders  and  managers  of  sheep,  is,  that  they  have  given 
great  attention  to  the  adaptation  of  breed  to  locality,  and  they  seldom 
get  the  wrong  sheep  in  the  wrong  place.  In  the  sheep  business  the 
right  sheep  in  the  right  place  is  the  corner-stone  of  success.  It  is  of  no 
less  importance  to  the  success  of  the  farmer  that  he  should  keep  the 
right  sort  of  stock  for  his  pastures  and  the  products  of  his  arable  land, 
than  that  his  crops  should  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  and  fa" 
cilities  to  market. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker  for  a  copy  of 
his  recent  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Repi'esentatives  on  the  "Revision 
of  the  Tariff","  which  we  have  studied  with  very  great  interest.  Mr. 
Tucker  has  no  equal  in  either  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  in 
profound  knowledge  of  social  science  and  the  philosophical  principles 
upon  which  the  true  science  of  modern  government  is  based.  It  is 
much  to  say,  but  we  believe  he  has  no  equal  in  America.  Mr.  Tucker's 
view  of  the  tariff"  question  may  be  summed  up  in  one  of  those  grand 
sentences  of  old  Patrick  Henry,  which  concentrate  the  political  wisdom 
of  a  century  in  just  half  a  dozen  words,  "  Commerce  should  be  free  as 
air."     Virginia  has  a  just  pride  in  her  noble  representative. 
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ROBINS  VS.  WORMS. 

We  have,  by  a  careful  estimate,  based  on  personal  observation, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  robins  with  their  broods,  now  being  fed 
about  the  premises  of  the  residence  on  the  College  Farm  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  College,  in  the  yard  and  garden  of  which  twelve 
broods  were  recently  hatched,  are  consuming  insects  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  8?  bushels  per  month.  Besides  the  robins  there  are  numbers 
of  wookpeckers  of  several  sorts,  blue-birds,  black-birJs,  fly-catchers 
orioles,  sparrows,  wrens,  tomtits,  and  several  other  kinds,  forever  busy 
in  the  grass  and  among  the  trees,  while  the  air  is  swept  by  flocks  of 
swallows,  martins  and  swifts.  This  feathered  army  wage  a  ceaseless 
war  upon  bugs,  worms,  musquitoes,  knats,  flies,  and  every  species  of  in- 
sect pest.  All  of  these  birds  are  living  almost  exclusively  upon  insects — 
there  being  no  fruit  or  berry  at  present  about  the  premises  for  them  to 
get ;  they  have  not  done  a  cent's  worth  of  mischief,  but  the  mischief  they 
have  prevented  would  be  hard  to  estimate.  If  people  would  only  stop 
to  think,  they  would  assuredly  insist  upon  the  rigid  enforcement  of  that 
wise  law  of  the  State  which  prohibits  the  destruction  of  these  harmless 
and  beautiful  creatures.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  cultivate  such  trees  as 
birds  are  known  most  to  frequent,  which  will  collect  large  numbers  of 
them  about  our  dwellings.  Few  persons  are  at  all  aware  of  the  im- 
mense service  they  perform,  and  the  exceedingly  small  amount  of  mis- 
chief they  are  chargeable  with.  The  Virginia  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association  is  doing  its  best  to  see  that  a  wholesome  public  opinion 
obtains  in  this  behalf. 


"RANDAL   GRASS. 

"Randal  Grass"  or  meadow  fescue,  was  introduced  into  Southwest 
Virginia  by  old  Randal  Lucas,  celebrated  as  the  father  of  a  family  of 
murderers,  from  whom  it  takes  its  local  name.  We  notice  that  it  bears 
this  year  a  very  heavy  crop  of  seed,  and  so  far  th^  ergot,  which  was  so 
abundant  upon  it  last  year,  has  not  made  its  appearance.  Close  obser- 
vation of  this  grass  for  the  past  five  years  has  convinced  us  of  its  ex- 
cellence, both  for  pasturage  and  for  hay,  for  although  when  cured  it 
looks  rather  coarse  and  stalky,  it  is  exceedingly  sweet  and  easily  diges- 
tible for  its  appearance ;  and  after  the  seed  ripens  the  stock  will  eat  the 
flower  stalk  down,  seed  and  all,  with  great  relish,  when  they  will  not 
touch  the  ripened  stalk  of  the  orchard  grass,  and  even  pass  by  the  blue 
grass  and  June  grass,  or  so-called  Kentucky  blue  grass,  to  feed  upon  the 
"Randal  grass."  We  advise  persons  in  Piedmont  and  the  East  to  give 
this  grass  an  extended  trial.  In  this  section  it  appears  to  be  a  vigorous 
grower,  adapting  itself  to  every  soil  and  situation  ;  but  it  does  best  in 
very  moist,  meadow  land.     It  would  be  a  great  accession  to  Piedmont 
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Virginia  where,  so  far  as  our  experience  extends,  it  is  scarcely  known. 
As  it  bears  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  seed,  which  is  easily  saved, 
an  acre  of  rich,  moist  low  land  sowed  in  it  would  soon  afford  seed  for  a 
large  meadow.  It  mixes  well  with  other  grasses  and  may  be  sown  with 
them.  If  sowed  by  itself,  with  a  view  to  raising  seed,  two  bushels  to 
the  acre  is  about  the  right  quantity  to  sow.  At  a  casual  glance  this 
grass  resembles  cheat  when  in  seed,  but  is  destitute  of  the  hairy  appear- 
ance of  the  latter,  and  is  of  a  much  darker  and  richer  green.  It  makes 
a  very  handsome  sward  and  quickly  forms  a  sod  or  turf — quicker  indegd 
than  most  grasses. 


Our  friend.  Gen.  G.  S.  Meem,  of  Mount  Jackson,  Virginia,  proposes 
to  take  a  new  departure  in  the  stock  business,  new  at  least  in  old  Vir 
ginia.     On  the  28th  of  August  he  proposes  to  have  a  grand  public  sale 
of  his  entire  flock  of,  thoroughbred  Cotswold  sheep  and  also  of  some  of 
the  best  bred  Southdown  bucks  and  buck  lambs  in  the  United  States. 
The  Cotswold  number  170  head,  the  original  sheep  in  this  grand  flock 
having  been  bred  in  England,  Canada  and  Kentucky  by  the  most  re- 
nowned breeders  in  the  world,  and  selected  with  great  care  and  excellent 
judgment  by  Gen.  Meem.     The  bucks  now  in  use  by  Gen.  Meem  were 
bred  by  Russel  Swanwick,  9,nd  by  him  selected  from  his  flock  and  sent 
over  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition.     In   such  an  enterprise  not  only 
Gen.  Meem  himself,  but  the  entire  stock  breeding  public  are  interested, 
and  all  others  who  desire  to  see  the  best  breeds  of  improved  stock  sup- 
plant nondescript  native  sorts  extensively  throughout  the  country,  which 
would  be  an  enormous  benefit.     It  is  our  experience  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  superior  stock  improves  and  elevates  the  business  of  farming,  in 
all  its  branches,  to  a  degree  that  very  few  men  at  all  imagine.     With 
this  faith  strong  within  us  it  is  with  difiiculty  that  we  write  of  the  sub- 
ject without  a  display  of  enthusiasm  which  some  of  our  readers  might 
not  appreciate.     Gen.  Meem  proposes  to  buy  up  another  flock  of  the  best 
bred  sheep  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and,  relying  upon  the  increase  for 
his  profits,  repeat  the  sale  and  distribution  as  soon  as  he  haS  collected 
and  bred  such  a  flock  as  will  justify  the  sale.     We  trust  he  may  meet 
with  the  most  abundant  success.     We  will  say  this  to  the  public :  that 
any  sale  conducted  by  Gen.  Meem  will  be  without  reserve,  trick,  by-bid 
or  deception  of  any  kind.     He  has  effected  arrangements  with  railroads 
for  reduced  fare,  extra  trains,  prompt,  safe  and  inexpensive  shipments  of 
all  stock  sold  ;  he  has  ample  barns,  &c.,  for  conducting  the  sale  under 
cover,  and  every  means  for  carrying  out  this  enterprise  with  satisfaction 
and  success,  his  farm  being  immediately  upon  the  railroad.     In  another 
place  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Cotswolds  to  be  offered  at  this  sale 
average  11  pounds  to  the  fleece  for  the  entire  flock,  sheared  on  the  first 
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day  of  April.  We  may  say,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  this  sale 
presents  attractions  for  breeders  of  pure  bred  sheep  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
this  country. 


Col.  McDonald,  the  energetic  and  accomplished  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  for  Virginia,  having  doue  a  large  work  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  shad  fry,  expects  shortly  to  make  preparations  for  exten- 
sive distributions  of  bass,  and  has  already  taken  measures  to  secure  as 
m^,ny  as  possible  of  the  spawn  of  the  salmonidre  for  next  Fall's 
hatching  operations.  The  taking  of  salmon  the  present  year  in  the  Mer- 
rimac,  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Mississippi  afford  great  encouragement  to  fish  culturists  every- 
where. 


Major  W.  W.  Bentley  has  sold  his  bull.  Illustrious  Airdrie,  to 
Mr.  O.  F.  Brasee  for  $400.  This  is  a  ver}'  superior  animal :  according 
to  our  judgment  one  of  the  best  at  all  points  we  ever  examined. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  RAMBLING  STOCK  LETTER. 

Your  able  Stock  Editor  (Dr.  EllzejO,  in  a"  article  in  your  May  num- 
ber, headed  "  Native  Cattle  as  Milkers,"  recommends  that  selections 
should  be  made  from  best  specimens  of  our  native  stock  of  heifers  and 
cows,  as  a  basis  of  improvement,  to  be  crossed  with  thoroughbred  bulls 
of  Avrshire,  Jersey  or  Shorthorn  blood,  as  two  or  three  crosses  "  would 
probably  produce  a  dairy  herd,  unsurpassed  in  productiveness  and  un- 
equalled in  hardiness  by  any  thoroughbred  herd  to  be  found  in  the 
country."  If  this  most  excellent  suggestion  was  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  State,  and  those  breeds  selected,  found  to  be  the  most 
profitable  and  best  adapted  to  each  locality,  in  less  than  five  years  the 
increased  value  of  cattle  throughout  the  State  would  more  than  pay  the 
State  debt.  Any  thoroughbred  cross  will  generally  improve  the  native 
stock,  but  we  find  here  the  Jersey  cross  (^usually  called  Alderney  in  Vir- 
ginia) best  adapted  to  our  locality,  and  by  far  the  most  profitable,  for 
we  are  not  in  what  is  strictly  called  a  grass  country  (though  we  are  im- 
proving very  much  in  that  respect),  and  the  stately  Shorthorns  do  not 
flourish  here  in  Eastern  and  Tidewater  Virginia  on  our  short  pastures 
and  closely  grazed  fields,  as  they  do  in  the  Valley  and  in  the  Piedmont 
country,  where  they  are  raised  principally  for  beef,  and  found  to  be 
profitable. 

I  will  now  state  "  what  I  know  about  Jerseys."  Soon  after  the  war 
closed,  two  Jersey  breeders  in  Maryland,  each  presented  a  Jersey  bull 
to  two  of  their  friends  and  relatives  in  this  vicinity,  the  first  Jerseys  ever 
introduced  in  this  section.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  grade  Jer- 
cows  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  our  midst,  and  the  color 
and  the  quality  of  their  butter  was  a  great  improvement  on  that  made 
from  their  native  or  "  scrub  "  dams,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
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to  have  these  cows,  always  found  a  good  demand  for  their  butter,  at 
prices  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  pound  over  regular  market  rates,  and 
consumers,  after  trying  this  butter,  would  take  no  other  if  that  could  be 
had,  and  there  was  soon  much  inquiry  for,  and  a  great  "haukeriug" 
after  grade  Jersey  cows,  for  the  Jersey  bulls  are  so  "prepotent,"  that 
they  invariably  stamped  the  famous  dairy  and  butter  qualities  of  the 
race  on  all  the  heifer  calves,  and  often  from  the  most  inferior  cows  you 
would  be  able  to  secure  first-class  butter  cows  from  all  grade  heifer 
calves  raised,  which  would  always  command  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
higher  prices  than  common  cows  of  same  age  and  size.  We  have  grade 
Jersey  cows  here  (and  some  of  them  owned  by  men  of  moderate  means) 
for  which  one  hundred  dollars  cash  has  been  over  and  over  again  re- 
fused, that  are  now  producing  eleven  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  and 
when  kept  farrow,  have  averaged  near  ten  pounds  per  week  throughout 
the  year.  Of  course  these  cows  have  good  grazing  and  are  well  fed,  and 
they  pay  well  for  their  keeping,  and  their  heifer  calves,  at  two  months 
old,  whenever  ofiered  for  sale,  readily  bring  S20  each.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Planter,  that  the  Shorthorn  cow  Bertha  2d,  belonging  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  recently  calved,  and  "  now  gives  six  gallons  of  milk 
daily,"  and  it  is  also  stated  that  "  when  she  gets  a  tull  bite  of  grass,  her 
milk  will  increase  to  nearly  eight  gallons  a  day."  Can't  your  Stock 
Editor  give  us  her  butter  record  per  week,  and  the  percentage  of  cream 
from  this  large  supply  of  milk?  Suppose  this  mammoth  cow  had  about 
a  month's  good  grazing,  and  got  "  a  full  bite  of  grass  "  in  some  of  the 
broomstraw  old  fields,  with  which  most  of  us  here  are  blessed,  what 
would  her  record  be  then  ?  And  I  will  here  state,  that  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  dairymen  (who  had  tried  all  the  cultivated  grasses)  as- 
serted, that  no  grazing  will  give  sweeter  milk,  or  make  richer  butter, 
than  a  first  class  broomstraw  sod  will  do.  On  just  such  a  pasture,  we 
have  a  pure  Jersey  heifer,  two  years  old,  with  her  first  calf,  and  two 
grade  Jerseys,  three  years  old,  with  their  second  calves,  that  together 
are  now  giving  over  eight  gallons  of  rich  milk  per  day,  and  these  three 
heifers,  in  the  aggregate,  would  not  weigh  as  much  as  "  1,700  pounds 
gross,"  and  these  Jerseys  will  thrive  and  da  well  where  a  1,700  pound 
cow  could  not  subsist.  Jersey  breeders  here,  by  judicious  selections,  and 
breeding  from  mature  animals,  have  very  much  increased  their  sizes. 
Our  oldest  breeding  bull  (now  five  years  old)  weighed  last  March,  thir- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  gross,  and  we  have  three  year  old 
heifers  that  weigh  from  eight  hundred  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
gross  after  having  dropped  their  second  calves;  these  weights  are  much 
heavier  than  the  usual  weight  of  Devons  of  same  age,  and  in  Maryland, 
where  Devons  were  first  introduced,  and  were  widely  disseminated,  and, 
at  one  time,  bred  all  over  that  State,  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Jerseys,  for  now  there  is  only  one  prominent  breeder 
of  Devons  in  that  State,  and  he  had  his  herd  (the  only  one  on  exhibi- 
tion) at  last  Maryland  State  Fair,  but  the  Jersey  breeders  were  there 
lu  scoi'es,  and  ihere  were  hundreds  of  Jerseys  on  exhibition,  from  all 
parts  of  that  State,  and  now  you  can  scarcely  pass  a  farm  in  Maryland, 
where  you  will  not  see  a  herd  of  pure  or  of  grade  Jerseys.  This  "ramb- 
ling stock  letter"  has  been  written  in  great  haste,  and  extended  to 
greater  length  than  was  at  first  intended,  but  hope  it  will  not  prove  too 
tiresome  to  you  or  your  readers.  Will  endeavor  at  some  future  time  to 
send  you  a  communication  on  grass  versus  grain  if  it  will  be  acceptable. 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  A.  P.  Ro\rE. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

SHEEP— A  NOTE  FROM  DR.  JOHN  R.  WOODS. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that,  on  some  occasions,  silence  is  the  most 
appropriate  and  expressive  response  one  can  make;  but  in  reference 
to  the  communication  in  your  last  number,  I  will  adopt  the  laconic 
reply  of  John  Randolph,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  him  by  two 
members  for  whom,  I  presume,  he  did  not  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion.  One  was  sitting  on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left.  In  man- 
ner peculiarly  cool,  calm  and  impressive,  pointing  his  finger  to  the 
member  on  the  right,  he  said  :  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  turn  to  the 
right."  Then  pointing  to  the  other,  he  continued,  "nor  need  I  turn 
to  the  left  to  seek  for  game  which  would  ill  reward  a  hunter's  toil." 
Without  another  allusion  to  them,  he  proceeded  to  reply  to  antago- 
nists he  considered  worthy.  John  R.  Woods. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Ya. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

MURRAIN  OR  DISTEMPER  IN  CATTLE. 

The  following  is  a  preventive  of  murrain,  or  distemper,  as  given  by 
General  Lindsay  Walker : 

One  teaspoonful  of  sulphur,  one  teaspoonful  of  prepared  madder,  one 
teaspoonful  of  prepared  charcoal,  mixed  with  one  pint  of  corn-meal  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  table  salt  is  a  dose  for  each  cow;  to  be  given  every 
eight  days  during  the  Summer  and  Fall  months,  till  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Another,  that  is  valuable  for  horses,  cows  and  hogs,  is  the  following, 
viz. :  One-half  bushel  of  hickory  ashes,  four  quarts  of  salt,  two  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  a  half  pound  of  copperas,  mixed  and  kept  always  in 
troughs  where  these  animals  can  have  constant  access  to.  They  know 
better  than  man  when  they  need  it ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  often  and 
how  much  they  will  lick  up. 

Richmond,  Va.  Geoege  Watt. 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  POLLARD.  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  VIRGINIA. 


This  month  of  July,  in  which  we  write,  is,  like  all  the  Summer  months 
an  important  one  for  the  farmer,  and  it  is  one  in  which  he  can  form  a 
tolerably  fair  estimate  of  the  results  of  his  crops.  Corn  and  tobacco 
are  still  uncertain,  but  if  he  has  had  good  stands  of  these  crops,  and 
they  have  been  well  worked,  he  can  hope  for  good  results-  The  acreage 
of  tobacco  is  less,  considerably,  than  last  year,  and  by  so  much  we  hope 
and  believe  the  acreage  of  corn  has  been  increased.  The  stand  of  to- 
bacco is  good ;   and  if  it  has  been  well  worked  and  the  land  has  been 
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properly  manured  and  fertilized,  we  may  expect  a  better  quality  than 
that  of  last  yearj  which  was  not  good.  With  less  land  in  cultivation, 
there  is  opportunity  for  better  working ;  and  we  think  our  farmers  are 
striving  for  higher  grades  of  tobacco  this  year,  and  if  they  attain  this, 
they  will  probably  receive  a  larger  aggregate  of  money  for  their  crop 
than  they  did  the  past  year,  with  diminished  cost  for  working  and  trans- 
portation to  market.  The  true  policy  is  to  raise  high  grades,  which  can 
be  done  by  working  less  land,  manuring  and  cultivating  that  well,  and 
paying  great  personal  attention  to  the  curing  and  preparation  for  market. 
We  fear  that  on  account  of  favorable  seasons  for  planting,  and  early 
plants  forced  forward  by  mild  Winter  and  Spring,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  tobacco  may  have  been  planted  too  early,  and  will  miss  the 
heavy  dews  of  the  Fall,  so  necessary  for  thickening  the  plant  and  mak- 
ing a  heavy  article. 

The  Wheat  Crop  has  now  been  harvested.  The  crop  varies  very  much 
in  different  sections  of  the  State.  In  Tidewater,  it  is  probable,  not  more 
than  a  half  crop,  while  in  the  Valley  and  Piedmont,  the  crop  will 
be  excellent.  In  northern  Pitdmont  tier  of  counties  the  crop  is  re- 
ported as  even  better  than  last  year,  while  in  Albemarle,  and  some  of 
the  counties  further  south,  it  is  not  so  good,  and  on  some  farms  it  has 
been  much  injured  by  rust  and  fly.  In  Middle  Virginia,  and  on  the 
Southside  and  Southwest  counties,  running  up  to  the  Tennessee  line,  we 
suppose  the  crop  ranges  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  average, 
nearer  the  latter  mark  than  the  former.  The  price  of  wheat  will  proba- 
bly rule  low,  as  the  crops  throughout  the  Union  are  reported  good. 

Oats  are  good,  particularly  Winter  oats,  which,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  one  of  the  most  certain  crops  the  farmer  can  raise.  We  are  surprised 
that  farmers  do  not  sow  more  Winter  oats.  As  a  general  rule,  we  believe 
that  the  production  of  the  grain  of  AVinter  oats  will  be  double  that 
sown  in  the  Spring,  particularly  if  seeded  in  September,  or  better,  the 
last  of  August,  in  corn,  by  running  cultivator  through  the  corn,  then 
sowing  and  dragging  with  single  drag,  and  chopping  between  the  rows 
of  corn  with  the  hoe.  On  all  the  lands  of  Tidewater  and  on  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia,  which  is  a  great  oat  region,  in  all  Middle  Virginia, 
Winter  oats  should  be  seeded ;  Spring  oats  never,  except  under  una- 
voidable circumstances.  The  farmers  in  Piedmont  and  the  Valley  should 
try  them.  If  seeded  last  of  July  and  in  August,  to  the  first  September, 
I  think  they  would  very  generally  stand  the  Winter.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  farmers  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  do  not  sow  Winter  oats,  as 
very  few  of  them  do.  Winter  oats  should  be  substituted,  in  our  opinion, 
on  all  land  where  the  farmer  doubts  whether  it  is  rich  enough  for  wheat. 
Give  the  doubt  in  favor  of  Winter  oats.  Land  that  will  not  produce,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  a  paying  crop  of  wheat,  will  produce  a  good  crop  of 
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these  oats.  This  year  we  have  an  excellent  crop  of  Winter  oats  on  corn 
land  which  will  probably  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels,  which,  in  a 
good  season,  would  not  yield  more  than  ten  or  twelve  bushels  wheat ; 
and  then  Winter  oats  are  a  very  certain  crop  and  wheat  very  uncertain. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  State  try  Winter 
oats,  even  in  the  colder  portion,  if  put  in  early.  Let  wheat  and  oats  be 
housed  or  stacked  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  wheat  is  intended  to  re- 
main in  the  field  until  it  is  threshed,  see  that  it  is  carefully  shocked,  so 
that  it  will  turn  water  well,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  keeps 
better  in  "dozens"  than  in  shocks,  on  account  of  its  rapid  drying  off 
after  rains,  and  thus  be  less  apt  to  sprout.  Oats  should  be  stacked  or 
housed  early,  for  rain  readily  damages  them  under  the  tie  and  prevents 
their  sale  and  feeding  qualities.  If  the  seed  is  good  and  tolerably  clean, 
which  is  not  often  the  case,  a  portion  should  be  gotten  out  for  seed,  and 
the  other  portion  baled,  if  the  farmer  has  a  baling  machine,  for  they  sell 
well  baled,  are  easy  of  transportation,  and  are  little  damaged  by  rats — 
though  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  better  to  thresh  the  oats,  sell 
the  grain  and  feed  the  straw  on  the  farm.  Oat  straw  is  worth  more 
than  wheat  straw  for  feeding,  and  it  is  good  policy  to  retain  on  the  farm 
as  much  of  the  refuse  of  our  crops  as  possible  for  the  improvement  of 
our  lands.  Chemical  analysis  proves  that  oat  straw  contains  double  as 
much  potash,  soda  and  magnesia  as  wheat  straw,  and  more  lime  and 
nearly  ^  much  phosphoric  acid  and  more  sulphuric  acid. 

We  have  been  ratiier  surprised  that  more  baling  presses  are  not  kept 
by  farmers  generally — sich  we  mean  as  do  not  raise  hay  as  a  crop  for 
market.  In  every  neighborhood  several  farmers  might  club  together 
and  buy  a  press,  for  baling  can  be  taken  in  turns,  being  work  which 
can  be  postponed  and  arranged  among  farmers  to  be  done  at  their  con- 
venience. In  this  way  oats,  shucks  and  straw  could  be  made  available 
for  market.  By  way  of  digression,  we  think  American  machinery  is 
sold  for  a  price  too  high,  and  that,  in  a  great  many  instances,  it  is 
slightly  constructed  and  made  with  improper  material. 

What  is  there  in  the  workmanship  and  material  to  make  an  ordinary 
baling  machine  cost  §140  ?  That  was  the  price  some  years  since,  but 
with  the  fall  of  everything  in  price,  we  suppose  they  can  be  bought  for 
less  now.  The  machinery  for  farms,  made  at  the  North,  is  made  very 
little  with  reference  to  durability,  and  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  man- 
ufacturer does  not  care  for  it  to  last.  As  far  as  possible,  our  farmers 
should  encourage  Southern  made  machinery.  Until  we  do,  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  first-class  establishments  built  up.  The  cost  of  machinery 
is  partly  the  fault,  or  rather  misfortune  of  the  farmer  in  buying  so  much 
on  credit,  which  necessarily  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  capital.  Many  farmers  have  been  buying  too 
much  machinery  for  small  farms.  On  large  farms,  well  constructed  and 
well  managed,  it  is  very  necessary. 
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The  Hay  Crop  in  the  State  is  a  large  one.  Reports  from  all  sections 
confirm  it.  We  spoke  in  our  last  of  the  best  mode  of  curing  it,  particu- 
larly clover. 

Millet  and  Corn  Fodder  may  still  be  raised— corn  for  fodder  should 
not  be  deferred  long  after  the  1st  of  the  month.     Common  millet  will 
mature  in  60  days — the  German  millet  taking  a  little  longer,  generally 
nearly  a  month  longer.     The  German  millet  is  preferred  by  those  who 
have  tried  both,  as  yielding  decidedly  more  forage.     A  rich,  sandy  loam 
is  best  adapted  to  millet.     It  bears  drought  well,  and  on  rich  land  will 
yield  a  heavy  crop.     Stable  manure  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  millet,  as  it  is 
for  most  other  crops.     If  it  cannot  be  had,  then  a  fertilizer  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid  should  be  procured,  for  millet  contains  more  phosphoric 
acid  than  almost  any  other  crop  raised  by  the  farmer,  particularly  the 
grain  portion.     Both  the  grain  and  the  stalk  portion  contain  more  mag- 
nesia than  any  other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*     Magnesia 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  if  farmers  in  Virginia,  on  further 
trial,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  raise  millet,  then  some  fertilizer  should 
be  prepared  with  special  reference  to  its  growth.     That  they  will,  is  very 
probable,  as  its  quick  maturity  makes  it  very  convenient  to  raise  after 
other  crops,  as  after  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes.     Some  experi- 
enced dairyman  has  recently  said  that  his  cows  gave  more  milk  on  well- 
cured  millet  than  on  timothy  or  clover.     As  millet  seed  is  in  demand, 
money  may  be  made  by  suffering  it  to  mature  (if  the  farmer  will  have 
hay  enough  without  it)  and  threshing  and  preparing  the  seed  for  market. 
This  crop  may  be  sowed  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the  former  gene- 
rally preferred.     If  the  land  has  been  very  foul,  it  might  be  well  to  sow 
in  drills  24  to  28  inches  apart.     If  broadcast,  three  pecks  per  acre  gen- 
erally used.     Corn  fodder  should  be  cultivated  in  drills  about  two  feet 
apart.     The  white  corn  is  thought  to  be  best  for  this  purpose.     It  should 
be  cut  by  the  time  it  begins  to  silk  generally,  and  put  up  in  small  shocks, 
securely  tied,  to  prevent  blowing  down.     It  does  not  answer  to  house  it, 
except  after  weeks  of  drying. 

Peas  for  fertilizing  had  better  have  been  sown  in  June,  but  may  still 
be  sown  the  first  part  of  July.  Mr.  Payne,  of  Chesterfield,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  sowing  peas  in  this  way,  and  has  greatly  improved 
his  land  in  various  ways,  thinks  they  benefit  the  land  more  by  suffering 
them  to  fall  on  it,  than  by  plowing  them  under  green.  If  intended  for 
wheat  they  will  have  to  be  plowed  under  green,  unless  the  first  frost  is 
waited  for,  and  the  wheat  put  in  late.  Mr.  Payne  can  tell  us  how  this 
would  do.  Rye,  peas  and  buckwheat  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
excellent  results  for  improving  poor  land.  Sow  the  rye  in  August  or 
1st  September — turn  it  in  in  May ;  sow  with  peas  the  last  of  May  or 

Johnson — "How  Crops  Grow." 
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first  of  June,  then  turn  them  in  when  they  approach  maturity  and  sow 
with  buckwheat,  which  turn  in  for  wheat  or  suffer  to  fall  on  the  land 
and  be  eaten  ofi'  by  hogs  or  fowls.  A  piece  of  buckwheat  sown  near  the 
house,  is,  as  Mr.  Payne  suggests,  an  excellent  way  of  feeding  fowls  until 
middle  of  Winter.  We  have  tried  it,  and  find  the  fowls  very  fond  of  it, 
and  industriously  feed  on  it  every  day.  It  is  best  to  seed  it  the  last  of 
July,  though  it  may  be  seeded  rather  later. 

A  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Caroliua  re- 
commend this  mode  of  improvement :  Peas  sowed  in  May  or  June,  which 
are  sufiered  to  fall  on  the  land,  and  in  October  the  vetch  is  seeded 
among  the  pea  vines.  This  grows  during  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring, 
Bermuda  Grass  {Cynodom  Dactyloii),  which  is  already  in  the  land, 
comes  up.  Two  crops  of  hay  are  cut  from  the  land,  and  then  fallowed 
and  put  in  wheat,  with  the  result  in  frequent  cases  of  40  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  This  would  not  do  for  our  latitude,  but  it  shows  what  may 
be  done  by  "  green  manuring."  Previous  to  this  course,  the  land  re- 
ceives an  application  of  "  ash  element,"  a  compound  of  kainit  and  phos- 
phatic  rock. 

Corn,  on  good  land,  is  generally  so  advanced  as  to  be  laid  by  before 
the  wheat  harvest  commences,  though  this  is  often  not  the  case,  and  on 
account  of  the  cool  Spring  this  year,  corn  is  backward  and  the  stand  not 
good.  The  last  working  should  be  done  with  the  five-tooth  cultivator, 
not  run  deep  ;  this  will  leave  the  land  level  for  the  next  crop,  and  in  a 
condition  to  prevent  washing  on  rolling  ground.  Where  there  is  con- 
sidera))le  distance  between  the  rows,  as  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet,  some 
very  good  farmers  recommend  the  first  working  of  corn  to  be  done  with 
the  double  plow,  so  as  to  lap  the  dirt  better  in  the  balk,  and  thus  kill 
the  grass  more  effectually,  and  leave  the  ground  in  softer,  more  friable 
condition  to  throw  back  to  the  corn.  It  is  a  good  plan  lo  sow  peas  at 
the  last  working  to  improve  the  laud,  or  if  Winter  oats  are  to  be  seeded , 
it  may  be  done  the  last  of  July,  though  if  the  land  is  good  and  they 
come  up  at  once,  there  is  danger  of  their  being  so  forward  as  to  joint  be- 
fore cold  weather.  A  better  time  in  this  latitude  is  from  the  10th  to 
last  of  August.  Then  we  would  run  the  cultivator  through  the  corn, 
sow  t  ne  aud  a  half  bushels,  and  cover  with  the  cultivator,  and  chop  be- 
tween the  corn  with  hoes ;  or,  if  the  corn  is  grassy  much,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  run  the  plow  in  place  of  the  cultivator,  before  sowing  the  oats. 
Oats  sowed  in  corn  in  this  way  will  almost  always  secure  a  good  crop, 
and  there  will  scarcely  ever  be  any  Winter  killing,  the  oats  by  Winter 
getting  such  root  as  to  withstand  almost  any  amount  of  cold  in  this  lati- 
tude. "  Clover,"  too,  may  be  seeded  along  with  the  oats,  if  postponed 
until  last  of  August,  with  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  a  stand — as  also 
may  "  orchard  "  and  "  tall  meadow  oat  grass." 
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Turnips. — ''  Ruta  bagas''  may  be  sown  the  first  part  of  this  month,  if 
sown  at  all.  We  regard  them  as  uncertain  in  our  latitude,  partly  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  up,  and  if  the  land  is  not  very 
rich  or  well  fertilized,  they  grow  off  very  slowly.  The  land  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared  and  gotten  in  very  fine  tilth,  and  drills  opened  28 
inches  apart,  and  well  rotted  manure,  or  some  of  the  superphosphates, 
or  flour  of  bone  strewn  in  with  a  liberal  hand.  Turnips  contain  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  potash,  not  so  much  as  potatoes,  and  not  so  much 
phosphoric  acid,  but  more  sulphuric  acid  than  any  of  the  root  crops, 
and  nearly  double  as  much  ammonia  as  potatoes.  In  England,  almost 
all  the  manure  and  fertilizers  are  put  on  the  turnip  crop,  which  is  eaten 
oflf  by  sheep  and  then  sown  to  wheat  and  grass.  The  English,  in  this 
way,  use  much  superphosphate  and  flour  of  bone.  After  the  fertilizer, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  placed  in  the  drill,  lap  with  a  double  furrow 
forming  a  ridge,  which  must  be  flattened  with  a  slight  roller  or  rake. 
Sow  on  this  ridge,  with  "seeder"  or  with  the  hand,  having  first  opened 
a  place  for  the  seed  with  some  sharp  instrument ;  if  the  "  seeder  "  is  not 
used — one  pint  or  a  little  more,  if  evenly  distributed,  will  sow  an  acre 
of  land.  Preparation  should  now  be  made  to  sow  the  other  varieties  of 
turnips  about  first  of  August,  preparing  the  land  as  for  "ruta  bagas.'' 
The  "  White  Norfolk  "  or  "  Globe  "  may  very  well  be  sown  last  of  July- 
The  Red  Top  rather  later,  as  it  matures  earlier,  and  does  not  keep  so 
well,  particularly  if  it  ripens  too  early.  For  salad,  the  sowing  must  be 
deferred  until  last  of  August  or  first  of  September.  The  "  Yellow  Ab- 
erdeen "  is  a  popular  turnip  for  table  or  stock,  and  so  is  the  "  Amber 
Globe."  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  turnip  above  ground,  sprinkle  on 
it,  every  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on,  a  small  quantity  of  soot  or  very 
fine  tobacco,  or  both  combined,  which  will  check  the  ravages  of  the  tur- 
nip fly. 

Asparagus  should  be  worked  now,  if  not  previously  done.  It  should 
be  worked  soon  after  the  crop  is  over — the  dirt  being  thrown  from  it 
with  a  single  plow,  then  all  the  grass  to  be  cut  out  with  the  hoe,  leveling 
the  beds.  In  a  few  weeks  throw  the  dirt  back.  Take  particular  pains 
to  get  out  all  the  "wire  grass."  We  sometime  since  expressed  a  doubt 
about  any  additional  growth  being  given  to  asparagus  by  the  use  of 
salt.  In  a  discussion  on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  "State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,"  some  time  since,  all  the  speakers  who 
raised  asparagus,  expressed  the  opinion  that  salt  did  not  fertilize  this 
vegetable.  Last  year  we  used  it  on  some  beds,  leaving  the  larger  por- 
tion without  salt,  and  saw  no  diflference  in  the  production,  but  found 
that  the  salted  beds  had  very  little  grass  on  them  until  very  late  in  the 
season,  and  on  this  account,  concluded  that  it  would  pay  to  use  the  salt. 
Accordittgly,  this  year,  we  used  nearly  40  bushels  of  salt  on  two  acres 
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of  asparagus,  leaving  out  only  one  row.  This  row  apparently  produced 
as  much  as  the  others — the  cuttei'S  say  they  saw  no  difference,  except  it 
had  more  grass.  The  growth  of  grass  was  checked  a  good  deal,  and  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  re-work  the  beds  during  the  whole  season,  ex- 
tending to  the  20th  June.  This  free  use  of  salt  proves  that  land  will 
bear  more  of  it  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  now  (20th  June)  there 
is  a  considerable  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  in  the  furrows  ;  and  this 
salting  has  been  going  on  since  the  Spring  of  1869,  with  the  exception 
of  last  year,  when  it  was  used  to  the  amount  of  only  eight  or  nine  bushels 
on  a  few  beds.  Besides  last  year,  it  has  been  used  freely  on  the  beds 
each  year. 

Strawberries,  which  are  always  grassy  when  the  crop  is  over,  should 
have  the  dirt  thrown  from  them  with  a  small  mould-board  plow,  such  as  is 
attaclied  to  the  "Watt  Plow,"  to  be  followed  with  a  good  working  with 
the  hoe,  removing  grass  and  runners.  Then  the  ''five  tooth-expauding 
cultivator"  should  be  jun  between  them  weekly,  and  the  hoe  used  often 
enough  to  keep  the  grass  from  between  the  plants;  the  runners  being 
cut  off,  and  the  plants  kept  in  "stools."  It  is  a  very  troublesome  and 
expensive  crop  to  work,  and  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  as  far  as  the 
Richmond  market  is  concerned,  on  account  of  excessive  supply.  To 
succeed  with  them  in  the  Northern  market,  the  business  must  be  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  clear 
of  grass,  we  think  the  best  plan  to  raise  them  successfully  would  be  to 
plant  on  poor  land  and  use  a  commercial  fertilizer  containing  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  potash.  If  stable  manure  is  used,  necessarily  a  large 
quantity  of  grass  will  come  up  and  render  the  working  expensive.  The 
best  crop  we  ever  raised  was  on  two  acres  set  out  in  the  Fall  of  1868  on 
land  from  which  wheat  had  been  cut.  The  fertilizing  was  done  the  next 
year,  and  the  succeeding  Winter  of  1869  and  '70,  by  the  use  of  hen  ma- 
nure, plaster,  ashes,  and  rich  dirt,  composted,  and  put  around  the  plants 
as  the  preparation  could  be  prepared.  Strawberries  after  two  gatherings 
(i.  e.  the  third  Summer)  should  be  plowed  up  and  new  plantings  made 
on  different  land,  if  practicable.  Many  Northern  cultivators  plow  them 
up  after  the  first  crop,  i.  e.  the  second  Summer. 

Siveet  Potatoes. — If  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  vines,  it  will  require 
no  more  work  except  to  pull  up  the  weeds  with  the  hand,  removing 
particularly  "crab"  and  "wire  grass."  Young  vines  must  be  worked 
with  the  plow  or  cultivator,  and  hoes,  taking  care  not  to  cover  up  the 
vines  which  should  not  take  root.  We  have  found  the  "Yam,"  or  white 
potato,  more  productive,  and  hardier  and  earlier  than  the  yellow  or 
Nansemond.  It  keeps  equally  as  well,  and  is  as  sweet  and  as  good  as  the 
latter.  We  regret  to  hear  the  "black-rot"  is  prevailing  among  the  plan- 
tations of  our  Hanover  friends.     We  hope  some  one  will  go  to  work,  and 
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experiment,  and  discover  the  cause,  and  remedy.  This  may  be  done  or 
may  not,  but  there  is  nothing  like  trying.  This  is  an  important  crop 
in  Eastern  Virginia,  and  promises  to  become  much  more  so,  for  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  is  little  raised 
and  no  doubt  would  be  eagerly  sought  after.  And  besides,  the  starch, 
it  is  believed,  will  prove  more  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
than  that  of  the  Irish  potato. 

Cabbage  Plants,  for  Winter  use,  should  be  set  out  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  this  mouth.  With  favorable  seasons,  and  on  good,  rich  land, 
they  may  be  set  until  the  last  of  the  month.  If  they  are  too  early,  they 
head  too  soon — if  too  late,  they  do  not  head  at  all. 

Wheat  must  be  gotton  out  and  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  practicable. 
It  is  a  bad  plan  to  wait  for  a  rise,  unless  under  peculiar  conjunction  of 
circumstances.  The  farmers  have  lost  a.  great  deal  of  money  by  waiting 
for  a  rise,  which  often  never  comes.  But  shrinkage  and  waste,  and  de^ 
struction  by  rats  (and  often  by  rogues)  are  sure  to  come.  And  by  this 
waiting,  use  of  money  is  delayed,  and  interest  lost.  The  crop,  we  hope, 
will  bring  a  good  deal  of  money  into  the  State  and  help  to,  lift  us  from 
our  financial  troubles  and  make  times  better. 

Pruning,  may  be  done  the  first  part  of  July.  "Downing"  says  a  fort- 
night before  midsummer  is  the  best  time  to  prune  tyees,.  particularly 
where  large  limbs  are  to  be  removed. 

We  omitted  to  say  that  timothy  may  be  seeded  on  corn  land  the  last 
of  July,  at  the  last  working,  or  a  special  working  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  generally  sown  with  wheat,  but  frequently  interferes  with  the  growth 
of  wheat.  See  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  our  June  number, 
1877,  by  Mr.  Macgruder,  of  Albemarle. 


The  following  interesting  items  were  sent  us  by  Mr.  E.  C,  Jordan, 
proprietor  of  Jordan  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Frederick  county.  He 
says  Mr.  Lucas  has  the  prettiest  trees  he  ever  saw,  and  there  are  acres  of 
them.     He  plants  Ever-greens  very  deep,  and  puddles  them: 

Most  of  the  butter  sold  in  this  market  at  the  present  time  is  abomina- 
ble. It  seems  to  us  that  our  people  have  lost  the  art  of  butter-making, 
and  instead  of  the  rich,  yellow  product  that  our  dairies  once  produced, 
we  have  a  white,  bitter  yield,  nauseous  and  unpalatable. 

In  the  Winter  butter-making  is  greatly  injured  by  allowing  cows 
to  consume  the  litter,  &c.,  from  stables  and  by  running  with  horses, 
and  by  not  being  salted  often  and  regularly.  The  best  butter  in  all  this 
section  is  made  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wood,  who  keeps  her  cows  separated  at 
all  times  from  her  horses. 

RiON  Hall,  Jefferson  Co.,  West  Va.,  March  25th,  1874. 
Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  yesterday  morning,  and  it  gives  me 
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pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request.  From  my  experience  in  planting 
evergreen  trees,  I  would  advise  the  selection  of  the  following  list  for 
beauty  and  vigor  of  growth  iu  our  climate  and  soil,  viz. :  Gigantic 
Norway  Spruce  Fir  (smaller  variety  of  same !,  English  and  American 
Silver  Fir,  English  and  American  Larch,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Deodor 
variety,  the  .Silver  Cedar,  the  Red  (Baltimore ;  Cedar,  English  Ewe,  Irish 
Ewe,  with  the  Green  and  Golden  varieties,  the  latter  especially,  as  it  is 
of  a  more  thrifty  and  rapid  growth  than  the  Green,  and  in  July  and 
August,  when  it  puts  out  new  growth,  is  quite  golden  colored  and  very 
pretty.  I  know  of  none  as  beautiful.  I  would  also  plant  the  Irish  Ju- 
niper; the  Sweedish  is  not  desirable.  The  American  Holly,  I  would 
plant  by  all  means,  but  not  the  English.  It  don't  stand  this  climate. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 
E.  C.  Jordan,  Esq.  Wm.  Lucas. 


Jlomc  Ilcpavtmcnt 

CONDUCTED    BY  MRS.  G.  JULIAN    PRATT. 


SPEAK  SOFTLY. 

*'  Speak  softly,  gently  ever  I 

There  is  no  wiser  part; 
For  harsh  words  pierce  like  steel 

The  yearning,  loving  heart. 
As  gems  reflect  iu  brightness 

Every  flitting  beam. 
Let  words  reflect  iu  kindness 

Love's  sunny,  love-lit  gleam. 

*'  Speak  softly,  gently  ever  ; 

There  is  no  better  plan — 
For  angry  words  can  never 

Effect  what  kind  words  can. 
For  oh!  a  soft  word  epoken 

May  move  the  stubborn  soul, 
That  still  would  prove  defiant 

Should  words  iu  thunder  roll. 

"Speak  softly,  gently  ever: 

Words  breathing  naught  save  love! 
And  soon  our  blighted  Eden 

Will  bloom  as  realms  above! 
For  faith  and  fond  affection 

In  true  love-knot  entwined, 
With  firmer  cords  than  temper'd  steel 

Each  happy  heart  can  bind." 


DRIED  GRASSES. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  preparation  must  be  made  in  order  to  carry 
over  the  light  and  beauty  of  summer,  to  brighten  the  long  dark  days  of 
winter.  Grasses  or  grains  that  have  nearly  or  quite  matured  their  seeds 
may  now  be  gathered  in  small  bunches,  tied  securely  and  hung  to  dry 
from  the  garrei   mfter*  or  in    an  airy,  dark  closet — others   may  b§  s«t 
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^reeu  and  treated  in  a  similar  maauer.  This  is  work  in  which  the  little 
folks  will  delight,  and  many  a  half  hour  can  thus  be  profitably  and  pleas- 
antly spent.  Our  little  eight-year-old  daughter  already  excels  in  the  art  of 
selecting  and  assorting,  and  has  quite  a  collection  of  blue  grass,  orchard 
grass,  cheat,  timothy  heads,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c.,  which  she  claims  as  her 
own — hung  up  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry  these  may  be  treated  in 
several  ways  to  give  variety.  To  crystalize  them  the  receipt  is  simple.  A 
pound  of  alum  to  a  gallon  of  hot  Avater — allow  it  to  cool  and  suspend  the 
grasses  in  it  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  not  crowding  too  closely.  When 
the  alum  is  formed  in  minute  crystals  take  out  the  grasses  and  arrange 
in  vases,  windows,  baskets,  &c. 

Another  preparation  is  to  wet  them  in  water  and  dust  them  in  dry 
flour,  or  dip  them  in  thin  white-wash — cedar  served  in  this  way  will 
make  beautiful  wreaths  or  garlands.  I  have  been  told  that  grasses  cut 
green  and  laid  between  thin  layers  of  cotton  batting  and  put  under  a 
slight  pressure  will  retain  their  color  and  dry  nicely — but  cannot  give 
my  experience  as  I  have  not  yet  tried  this  plan,  perhaps  some  of  our 
lady  readers  will  do  so  and  report,  or  if  any  of  them  have  any  expe-- 
rience  in  coloring  grasses  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


DRYING  FLOWERS  IN  SAND. 

The  Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet  recommends  the  preservation  of  flowers 
in  sand,  and  gives  tiie  following  plan  of  carrying  out  the  advice:  "Take 
deep  dishes  or  those  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  flowers  to  be  covei'ed  an 
inch  deep  with  sand.  Get  the  common  white  sand,  such  as  is  used 
for  scouring  purposes,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  a  layer  about 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  lay  on  the  flowers  with  the  stem  downward, 
holding  them  firmly  in  place  while  you  sprinkle  more  sand  over  them, 
until  all  the  places  between  the  petals  are  filled  and  the  flowers  out- 
ofsiglit.  A  broad  dish  will  accommodate  quite  a  large  number.  Allow 
sufficient  sand  between ;  set  the  dish  in  a  dry,  warm  place,  where  they 
will  dry  gradually,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  pour  off  the  sand  and  ex- 
amine them.  If  there  is  any  moisture  in  the  sand  it  must  be  dried  out 
before  using  again,  or  fresh  sand  may  be  poured  over  them.  Some 
flowers  will  require  weeks  to  dry,  while  others  will  become  sufficiently 
dry  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  By  this  simple  process  flowers,  ferns,  etc., 
are  preserved  in  the  proper  shape,  as  well  as  in  their  natural  color,  which 
is  far  better  than  to  press  them  in  books."  White  flowers  will  not  an- 
swer well  for  this  purpose,  nor  any  succulent  plants,  as  the  hyacinth  or 
cactus.  Such  flowers  as  dahlias,  pansies,  carnations,  pinks,  sweet-william 
and  gladiolus  may  be  preserved  for  years. 

Flowers  nearly  always  begin  to  fade  and  droop  after  being  kept  for 
twenty  hours  in  water ;  a  few  may  be  revived  by  substituting  fresh,  but 
all  may  be  restored  by  the  use  of  hot  water.  For  this  purpose  place  the 
flowers  in  scalding  water,  deep  enough  to  cover  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  stems.  By  the  time  this  is  cold  the  flowers  will  have  be- 
come erect  and  fresh.  Then  cut  off  the  sunken  ends  of  the  stems  and 
put  them  into  cold  water. 


A  little  girl,  whose  father  refused  her  a  second  tart,  said  thereupon  r 
"Papa,  why  do  you  sing  'Feed  me  till  I  want  no  more  ?"  She  got  the 
tart. 
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WHY  THE  WOMEX  WAR  AGAINST  SHORTHORNS. 

Not  that  Shorthorns  are  to  be  found  foult  with  themselves,  but  the 
way  we  are  treated  about  ihera.  We  are  instinctively  polite  people,  and 
not  liking  to  find  fault  with  our  husbands,  when  they  treat  us  amiss 
about  our  cows,  we  war  the  introduction  of  Shorthorns  to  the  death. 
We  rather  fight  a  cow  than  a  man,  especially  when  that  man  has  the 
right  to  say,  "hush,"  and  we  have  to  obey. 

We  see  it  is  a  profitable  business  to  our  husbands,  to  raise  beef  that 
will  bring  a  cent  or  two  more  to  the  pound  on  the  market,  with  the 
same  expense  in  keeping  or  in  fact  on  less  keep,  for  they  will  weigh 
more  at  a  younger  age,  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  making  us  see 
$100,  875  or  even  850  for  a  calf,  is  more  money  than  we  can  make  out 
of  the  butter  that  cow's  milk  will  furnish  without  the  trouble  of  milking, 
churning  etc.,  &c. 

We  admit  they  are  good  milkers;  we  have  one  that  will  give  seven 
gallons  of  milk  in  a  day,  and  one  of  our  neighbors  who  has  our  stock, 
sent  butter  to  the  Washington  market  last  fall  so  beautifully  yellow 
they  thought  it  must  be  dyed,  and  treated  her  as  poorly  as  the  State 
Fair  .Judges  did  Mrs.  Pratt  with  her  gilt-edge  Jersey  butter. 

You  may  well  ask,  it  we  admit  all  this,  what  can  we  object  to?  We 
will  tell  you;  it  is  neither  the  calves,  nor  the  milk,  but  the  fact  that  the 
women  get  no  money  for  either.  In  this  country  the  butter  money  has 
for  ages  been  the  women's  pin  money;  if  you  take  this  from  them  and 
give  them  nothing  in  exchange,  you  may  expect  a  fuss  in  the  family. 

We  can  see  all  these  advantages  in  Shorthorns,  but  we  can  also  look 
far  enough  ahead  to  know  when  the  calf  is  sold  at  seven  or  eight  months 
old,  after  using  half  or  all  of  his  mother's  railk,  we  will  have  hard  strip- 
ping to  supply  our  table  and  little  ones  with  milk  and  butter,  and  should 
one  of  these  little  ones  need  a  Sunday  dress  or  we  a  railk  bucket,  our 
checks  will  not  draw  the  money  the  calf  sold  for,  out  of  the  bank  to  pay 
for  it.  We  must  go  to  the  father  and  explain  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
which  is  degrading  to  our  nature  ;  or  if  we  buy  on  credit,  when  the  bills 
come  in,  listen  to  a  lecture  on  extravagance  that  is  galling  to  the  heart's 
core;  often,  too,  it  is  so  much  undeserved,  for  we  have  practiced  an  econ- 
omy that  is  undreamed  of  by  our  husbands.  This  is  not  right,  and  we 
feel  it  is  injustice,  so  rather  than  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  the  women 
will  gladly  milk,  churn  and  labor  over  the  dairy  to  make  this  mouev  to 
pay  for  their  little  notions. 

Will  not  Dr.  Ellzey,  or  some  of  our  Shorthorn  raisers,  suggest  a  plan 
by  which  we  too  may  be  benefitted  by  the  raising  of  Shorthorns,  and  stop 
the  war  we  are  now  waging  against  them.  What  is  a  wife's  is  a  man's 
too  we  know,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  what  is  a  man's  is  his  wife's,  at 
least  many  wives  do  not  find  it  so,  and  his  growing  rich  on  Shorthorns 
may  not  make  her  life  any  more  comfortable;  we  want  something  we 
can  spend  as  we  please  and  nobody  say  what  did  you  do  that  for;  this 
we  had  in  our  butter  money. 

How  would  it  do  to  give  the  wife  the  first  calf  of  the  year?  She  would 
soon  learn  the  more  railk  she  gave  it  the  finer  the  calf  would  grow  and 
the  more  money  it  would  bring  her,  and  after  her  calf  had  been  fed  on 
the  milk  to  make  it  fine,  there  is  not  a  wife  in  the  country  that  would 
not  be  willing  for  her  husband's  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In 
this  way  you  would  soon  turn  the  women  all  into  advocates  for  Short- 
hori:s  as  thev  r.ow  arc  f.r  .J:r;:vs. 
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The  Shorthorn  dealers  say  "they  do  not  see  what  anybody  wants  with 
Jerseys,"  they  are'such  ugly  little  wretches,  and  yet  sell  for  as  much 
money  as  their  fine  calves." 

We  know.  The  women  buy  them  or  the  gentlemen  buy  them  to  please 
their  wives  and  keep  peace  in  the  family. 

The  women  want  them  because  tiiey  are  so  ugly,  nobody  wants  to 
give  the  calves  all  or  even  half  the  milk  until  they  are  sis  mouths  old, 
and  they  can  sell  butter  for  pin  mouev. 

If  our  leige  lord  treated  us  iu  this  manner,  we  would  buy  Jersevs  to 
sell  butter  too  and  abuse  Shorthorns  to  our  heart's  conteur.  Now  we 
admire  them  as  much  as  the  gentlemen  and  'would  only  want  Jerseys  to 
supply  our  table  that  the  calves  might  have  all  the  milk  and  see  how- 
beautiful  thev  can  be  made.  "RocKi>TiHAM.'' 


Our  Excha>XtES. —  Godey-s  Ladys  Boole  for  July  is  at  baud  with  an 
unusually  fine  selection  even  for  "Godey."  The  ladies  may  relv  upon  the 
correctness  of  their  fashion  plates,  and  would  do  well  to  try  some  of  their 
domestic  receipts.  Old  and  young  indulge  in  the  reading  matter  with 
equal  delight.  Address  Godey  &  Co.,  Cor.  6th  and  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Scribner.s  Monthly  comes  to  us  as  the  foce  of  an  old  frieud,  always 
welcome — and  we  are  glad  to  count  it  among  our  regular  visitors. 
Among  its  contributions  are  found  many  of  the  ablest  writers — and  it 
continues  its  place  among  our  first  journals.  Terms  $4  per  year,  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.,  Xew  York. 


A  Timely  Hint. — The  Pioiieer  Press  says  truly,  that  the  columns  de- 
voted to  agricultural  topics  might  be  much  more  interesting  and  profit- 
able if  the  readers  would  only  help  to  make  them  so.  That  is  our 
doctrine  exactly,  and  we  especially  desire  our  readers  to  write  out  the 
results  of  their  season's  labor,  the  new  facta  they  have  discovered,  the 
mistakes  in  theory  and  practice  which  they  have  detected,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, any  useful  facts  which  can  be  of  benefit  to  their  brother  farmers. 
The  long  evenings  are  at  hand,  our  columns  are  always  open,  and  we 
welcome  contributions  from  our  readers. — Xeiv  England  Fanner. 

Blackberry  Wine. — The  following  was  received  several  years  ago 
from  Dr.  J.  S.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Alter  repeated 
trials  I  can  fully  recommend  it  to  your  readers. 

Take  perfectly  fresh  berries,  mash  with  the  hand,  and  strain  through 
a  cloth.  Measure  the  juice,  adding  half  as  much  water  as  you  have 
juice  to  the  pomace,  putting  it  in  a  tub  for  several  hours  and  stirring 
frequently.  Strain  this  and  add  to  the  juice,  then  put  three  pounds  of 
white  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  juice.  Put  the  wine  thus  prepared  into  a 
clean  cask,  and  put  a  wine  gauge  or  thin  muslin  to  keep  out  insects. 
Let  it  stand  till  fermentation  subsides,  and  you  can  hear  only  a  little  mo- 
tion within,  then  put  in  the  bung  loosely.     "Bottle  about  the  1st  October. 


French  Roll.s. — Heat  a  pint  of  new  milk,  make  a  thick  batter,  into 
which  put  a  teacup  of  yeast.  After  it  lightens,  beat  up  three  eggs,  one 
teacup  of  sugar,  and  put  in  the  batter.  Then  rub  a  teacup  of  lard  in 
some  flour,  make  it  into  a  soft  dough  with  the  sponge,  and  after  it  light- 
ens, work  out  into  rolls.     Let  them  lighten  and  then  bake.     Mt.  Xebo. 
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A  three-year-old  boy  in  Orange,  N.  Y.,  when  his  grandfather  said 
grace  at  dinner  the  other  day,  reraai-ked  in  a  patronizing  way  to  the 
company  who  happened  to  be  present,  "That's  grandpa's  little  prayer." 

Spiced  Currants. — Ten  pounds  currants,  eight  pounds  sugar, 
powdered  cloves  and  cinnamon  to  suit  the  taste,  half  cup  cider  vinegar. 
Boil  an  hour  over  a  quick  fire.  Blackberries,  raspberries  and  cherries 
are  very  good  prepared  in  this  way. 

Furniture  Polish. — No  polish  is  so  .cheap,  elegant  in  appearance 
and  delightful  in  effect,  a%  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil 
and  one  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Fruit  Stains. — To  remove  fruit  stains,  let  the  spotted  part  of  the 
cloth  imbibe  a  little  water  without  dipping  it,  and  hold  the  part  over 
two  or  three  lighted  brimstone  matches  at  a  proper  distance. 


■€fttcval 


THE  VIRGINIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  gladly  give  place  to  the  following  circular  letter  of  Colonel  Knioht,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.     It  will  explain  itself. 

We  have  reached  bottom  in  the  hard  times  ;  the  future  is  bound  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  prosperity.  Let  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  then,  have  the  bene- 
fit not  only  of  every  encouraging  word  we  can  utter  in  its  behalf,  but  also  of  the 
work  of  our  hands  : 

Office  of  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society,  \ 
Richmond,  June  1,  1878,      j 
To  the  Judge  and  S^ipervisors  of county  : 

By  authority  of  the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, I  address  you  this  communication. 

The  Society  was  fully  organized  in  the  year  1853  through  the  influence  of  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  of  that  date.  Its  objects  were  to  en- 
courage an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  development  of 
household  arts,  home  manufactures  in  all  the  mechanical  branches,  the  laiining 
wealth  of  the  State,  and  all  else  that  appertains  to  the  material,  social  and  other 
interests  of  the  people. 

As  an  immediate  and  direct  means  to  secure  these  objects,  it  v/as  determined 
to  hold  an  Annual  Exhibition  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  at  which  the  people  and 
products  from  all  sections  could  be  brought  together  for  individual  intercourse 
and  comparison,  and  tor  encouragement  through  rewards  in  money  and  other  tes- 
timonials for  the  best  articles  and  animals  entered  for  the  Exhibition. 

The  first  of  ihese  Exhibitions,  or  Fairs,  was  held  in  1853  on  grounds  fur- 
nished and  fittpd  up  by  the  city  of  Richmond.  They  continued  annually,  with  a 
distribution  of  more  than  $5,000  per  year  in  premiums,  until  war  and  its  calamities 
came  upon  us.  An  interest  was  manifested  and  diff'used  throughout  the  State,  and 
earnest  and  patriotic  men  from  every  county  made  themselves  life-members 
of  the  Society.  The  work  was  progressing  in  a  way  which  was  showing  its  pro- 
per results  when  arrested  by  the  war.  The  farmer,  horticulturist,  mechanic,  or- 
chardist,  housewife,  worker  in  mines,  and  all  others  who  contribute  to  the  solid 
prosperity  of  the  State,  felt  encouraged  and  benefited.  As  early  as  possible  after 
the  close  of  hostilities,  the  Society,  seeing  a  greater  necessity  for  its  labors  than 
ever  before,  in  18G9  resumed  its  Exhibitions  and  enlarged  its  scheme  of  awards 
and  premiums.     Having  all  of  its  means  invested  in  Virginia  State  bonds,  which 
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were  then  much  depreciated,  and  likely  to  become  more  so,  it  was  deemed  wise 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  change  the  investment,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
into  real  estate,  to  be  fitted  up  as  Fair  Grounds;  and  this  became  more  necessary, 
as  the  grounds  previously  used  were  the  property  of  the  cit}^  of  Richmond,  and 
could  no  longer  be  secured,  and  the  buildings  thereon  had  all  been  destroyed. 
The  grounds  and  buildings  now  owned  by  the  Society  are  as  commodious  and 
well  arranged  as  any  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  nothing  now  to  impede 
the  Society's  work  in  respect  to  its  annual  Fairs.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  Society  and  the  people  that  these  Exhibitions  have  annually  increased 
in  variety  and  extent  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  their  beneficial  influence  is  be- 
ing felt  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

It  has  never  been  the  wish  or  purpose  of  the  members  and  the  officers  of  the 
Society  to  limit  its  work  to  the  holding  of  annual  Fairs,  but.  as  means  would 
allow,  to  make  it  a  department  for  information  for  the  State  in  all  that  concerns 
the  development  of  its  agricultural  and  other  essential  resources.  It  is  the  wish 
to  publish  annually,  or  oftener,  the  Society's  Transactions,  which  will  contain  the 
awards  of  the  Fairs,  with  the  printed  te.xt  of  all  essays,  experiments,  and  other 
matter  calculated  to  impart  valuable  and  practical  information,  together  with  ad- 
dresses, correspondence,  statistics  of  crops,  and  whatever  else  may  be  of  value  to 
the  people  of  the  State. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  open  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary,  which  has  now  been 
recently  done,  convenient  and  commodious  rooms,  which  shall  be  free  at  all 
times  to  visitors,  and  contain,  besides  the  records  of  the  Society,  all  the  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  mechanical,  and  live-stock  journals  of  the  country  ;  physi- 
cal, climatological,  zoological,  and  other  maps;  models  of  improved  implements 
and  machines;  specimens  of  minerals,  seeds,  plants,  &c  ,  as  also  portraits  of  men 
eminent  in  agriculture  and  the  kindred  sciences,  life-likenesses  of  ihuroughbred 
animals  and  fowls,  and  in  every  other  way  to  make  the  Society's  roouis  at  the 
capital  of  the  State,  a  place  not  only  of  pleasant  resort,  but  a  place  where  the 
immigrant  and  inquiring  stranger,  seeking  homes  and  investments,  can  get,  with- 
out cost,  reliable  information  as  to  every  county  in  the  State. 

I,  therefore,  in  conclusion  of  this  statement,  which  seemed  necessary  for  your 
proper  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  ask,  in  its  name,  that  you 
will,  if  possible,  furnish  a  map  of  your  county,  neatly  prepared,  and  of  a  suita- 
ble size  for  convenient  display,  giving  its  geographical  outlines,  rivers,  railroads, 
principal  county  roads,  &c..  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  its  physical  features — 
mountains,  mines,  cleared  and  forest  lands,  &c. — with  marginal  statistics  of  pop- 
ulation, products,  churches,  schools,  &c. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  letter  will  be  sent  to  each  county  in  the  State,  and  it  is  * 
hoped  that  the  Society  will  soon  be  able  to  display  in  its  rooms  physical  maps  of 
every  county. 

I  trust  also  that  you  will  interest  yourselves  in  procuring  members  of  the  So- 
ciety in  your  county,  and  with  this  view  I  mail  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  rules, 
regulations  and  schedule  of  premiums  for  the  next  Fair,  which  contains  the 
terms  and  privileges  of  membership.  The  Society  is  so  organized  that  no  mem- 
ber X)r  officer  has  any  property-rights  in  the  investments,  but  all  are  pledged  by 
charter  and  constitution  for  the  advancement  of  the  general  prosperity.  The 
cost  of  membership  adds  to  the  resomxes,  and  the  member  is  compensated  by 
the  privileges  granted.  The  present  membership  of  about  2.000  extends  to 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  but  out  of  80,000  owners  of  farms,  and  40,000 
other  citizens  engaged  in  merchandise,  manufactures,  and  the  professions,  who 
live  by  the  product  of  the  soil,  there  is  a  wide  field  to  which  the  Society  may 
justly  look  tor  an  increase.  If  but  five  or  ten  members  can  be  added  each  year 
from  each  county,  the  means  would  be  greatly  enlarged,  greater  and  better  re- 
sults accomplished,  and  the  general  interest  more  widely  diffused. 

I  may  add  that  the  railroads,  appreciating  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the 
importance  of  them  to  the  geieral  welfare,  will  probably  agree  to  transport,  free 
of  charge,  both  ways,  to  and  from  the  Fairs  and  general  meetings  of  the  Society, 
all  new  members  for  the  year  in  which  the  membership  dates.  Several  of  them 
have  already  intimated  their  consent,  and  when  all  of  them  agree  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  publicly  announced.  W.  C.  Knight, 

Secretary  Virginia  Stale  Agricultural  Socieiy. 
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INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Mr.  Editor, — 1.  How  long  ought  a  mare  to  go  after  being  served  by  the  horse 
before  dropping  her  colt?  My  mare  got  in  foal  May  18th,  1877,  and  dropped  her 
colt  May  3d.  1878. 

I  have  been  told  that  they  go  eleven  months,  and  as  many  days  as  they  are 
years  old.  If  that  be  true,  she  ought  to  have  had  her  colt  April  25th.  She  is 
seven  years  old.  Is  it  natural  for  tliem  to  go  over  or  under  the  tiuae?  How  old 
ought  the  colt  to  get  before  weaning  it? 

2d.  I  wish  to  sow  peas  after  cutting  oats  in  July,  and  wish  to  know  whether 
they  will  have  time  to  get  large  enough  to  turn  uuder  for  wheat  next  Fall?  At 
what  time  ought  they  to  be  turned  under  to  do  the  most  good  ?  J.   H.  P. 

Answers  :  1.  A  mare  usually  goes  about  eleven  months.  Old  mares,  however, 
very  frequently  run  over  the  time.  It  is  also  a  prevalent  opinion  that  mares  go 
longer  by  several  days  with  a  horse  than  a  mare  foal.  A  colt  ought  to  be  at 
least  five  months  old  before  weaning,  and  should  be  taught  to  eat  before  taking  it 
from  its  dam,  either  by  feeding  it  with  her,  or  providing  a  tro'.igh  in  which  it  can 
conveniently  eat,  and  feeding  on  oats,  bran,  &c. 

2.  Peas  sown  early  in  July  will,  if  the  land  is  good,  be  large  enough  to  plow- 
under  for  wheat.  They  will  hardly  reach  the  best  possible  condition,  however, 
before  frost.     Peas,  to  do  the  most  good,  should  mature  their  seeds. 

Mr.  Editor, — Please  tell  a  subscriber  about  the  cultivation  of  osier  or  basket 
willow ;  also,  of  cranberry  preparation  for  market,  &c. 

H.  T.  J.,  Pal uier's  Spring,  Va. 

Osier  willow  requires  rich,  moist  land  for  its  successful  cultivation.  The 
water,  however,  should  not  be  stagnant  in  the  land.  Along  the  rich  border  of 
branches  and  small  creeks,  the  condition  most  favorable  to  its  growth  will  usually 
be  found.  For  cultivating  it  on  a  large  scale,  select  a  low,  moist  piece  of  land 
well  drained,  and,  if  possible,  lying  so  as  to  be  irrigated.  If  not  already  rich, 
make  it  so  by  the  application  of  stable  manure.  Prepare  the  land  as  for  corn 
and  lay  off  rows  five  feet  apart.  Planting  should  be  done  very  early  in  the 
Spring.  The  cutting  should  be  prepared  in  the  Fall  by  taking  slips  of  one-year 
old  wood,  cutting  off  square  at  the  lower  end,  and  sloping  at  the  upper  end. 
They  should  be  about  sixteen  inches  long;  the  larger  the  better.  These  may  be 
preserved  through  the  Winter  by  burying  the  lower  ends  in  the  ground,  and  cov- 
ering with  leaves  or  trash  of  any  kind.  When  the  ground  is  ready  take  the  cuttings 
and  thrust  them  vertically  into  the  soil  about  three-fourths  their  length  and  about 
twelve  inches  apart  in  the  row,  leaving  the  ground  level  around  them.  The  sub- 
sequent cultivation  consists  in  keeping  the  ground  clean  and  loose.  The  ground 
will  require  annual  manuring.  The  willow  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  after  the 
leaves  fall ;  the  skin  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  twigs  tied  in  bundles  for  market. 
It  is  considered  a  profitable  crop. 

We  know  of  no  successful  experiment  with  cranberries  in  Virginia,  and  hardly 
think  their  cultivation  would  pay. 

Editor  Planter  and  Farmer, — I  wish  to  know  if  any  of  the  contributors  to  or 
readers  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer  have  experimented  sufficiently  in  wheat  grazing 
to  give  an  ex  cathedra  opinion  with  reference  to  its  beneficial  or  injurious  effects. 
It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  in  this  section  that  grazing  wheat  is  an  advantage 
to  it,  but  my  experience  this  year  proves  the  contrary.  My  field  of  wheat  that 
had  no  stock  at  all  on  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  field  I  grazed  moderately  until 
about  the  Ist  of  April.  I  was  in  Hawkins  county,  Tennessee,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  saw  but  one  field  of  wheat  entirely  free  from  rust,  while  the  greater  num- 
ber of  wheat  fields  were  brown  with  it.  The  owner  of  this  best  wheat  informed 
me  that  he  had  grazed  his  wheat  very  close  and  late — so  late  that  his  neighbors 
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remonstrated  with  him,  thinking  his  wheat  would  be  destroyed  by  such  treatment. 
There  is  some  red  rust  in  the  wheat  in  this  couuty,  but  we  apprehend  no  serious 
damage  from  it.     Fruit  of  all  kinds  promises  to  be  abundant  here. 

Blue  Grass. 

The  propriety  of  grazing  wheat  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  Circumstances 
must  govern  in  this  as  in  most  other  things  in  farming.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
early  sown  wheat  upon  rich  iand  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  grazing  with  light 
stock,  such  as  sheep,  calves,  &c.;  while  upon  poor  land  or  late  sown  wheat  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  graze  much. 


Major  A.  M.  Bowman,  to  whose  advertisement  of  thoroughbred  stock  in  this 
issue  we  invite  attention,  has  recently  exchanged  eleven  head  of  Shorthorns, 
seven  grades,  and  one  Denmark  colt  for  six  hundred  acres  of  choice  land  in 
Morris  county,  Kansas.  He  has  also  sold  six  Shorthorn  bulls  to  different  gen- 
tlemen in  Augusta  county.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  on  the  part  of 
those  gentlemen.  As  will  be  seen  from  his  advertisement,  Major  Bowman's 
Southdowns  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  a  good  crop  of  lambs,  the  get  of 
Imported  Walsingham  rams,  are  for  sale.  We  have  already  given  Our  opinion 
of  Lord  Walsingham's  Southdowns  on  several  occasions.  Our  enterprising 
friend  also  advertises  the  services  of  the  trotting  stallion  Count  Gold  Dust,  one 
of  Mr.  Dorsey's  very  celebrated  Gold  Dust  family,  and  also  the  draught  stallion 
Appolo,  pure  Percheron-Norman,  the  best  colt  of  imported  The  Colonel,  out  o* 
Imported  Eugenia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Major  Bowman  has  one  of  the  most  complete  breeding  es. 
tablishments  in  this  country,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  his  energy  and  sound 
judgment  in  organizing  and  conducting  it. 


PHILOSOPHER  AND  FARMER. 

[We  copy  the  following  from  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  evidently  written  by  its 
senior  editor,  whose  graceful  and  industrious  pen  has  been  such  a  power  in  ad- 
vancing the  interest  of  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  in  the  State.] 

"  When  strawberries  adorned  the  fruit-stands,  amongst  the  finest  exhibited 
were  those  from  the  garden  of  Dr.  Puryear,  professor  of  Richmond  College  ; 
and  on  Saturday  he  had  a  greater  triumph.  The  best  Irish  potatoes  that  day  in 
all  the  market,  were  the  product  of  the  Doctor's  grounds.  They  were,  indeed, 
as  fine  as  any  we  ever  saw.  So  here  is  one  scientist — one  man  of  theory — who 
understands  farming  practically,  and  who  applies  science  with  skill  and  success. 

'"  We  have  been  rather  shy  of  experimental  farms  and  teaching  farming  at  the 
academies;  but  if  those  who  teach  I'arming  and  science  together  are  as  proficient 
in  practice  as  Dr.  Puryear  proves  himself  to  be,  their  instruction  must  be  valu- 
able. He  is  the  President  of  the  Henrico  Agricultural  Club  (sometimes  called 
Tuckahoe),  and  the  Club  is  proud  of  him.  It  derives  real  benefit  as  well  as 
gratification  from  his  science  and  society." 

We  stated  in  a  late  number  of  this  journal,  that  Prof.  R.  A.  Wise  had  stated 
to  us  that  he  had  raised  seven  hundred  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
He  desires  to  explain  that  he  did  not  say  he  had  an  acre  in  cultivation,  but  that 
be  raised  on  the  fifty-first  part  of  an  acre  fourteen  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  Prof.  Wise  is  conducting  valu- 
able experiments  on  potato  culture,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  this 
valuable  vegetable.  We  hope  we  shall  hear  from  him  as  to  the  results  of  his 
experiments. 
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[We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  letter  of  Captain 
WixsTOX,  accepting  the  call  made  on  him  by  a  large  nuD'.ber  of  influential  citi- 
zens of  this  District  to  announce  himself  a  candidate  for  Congress.  Captain 
WixsTON  was  a  gallant  soldier — has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  State  in  the 
Legislature — has  few  equals  as  a  lawyer — is  an  enthusiastic  farmer,  and. is 
eminently  q>ialificd  by  his  acknowledged  ability  and  indefatigable  energy  to  rep- 
resent the  Metropolitan  District  in  Congress.] 

Louisa,  June  4,  1878. 
To  Messrs.  H.  Taylor,  George  J.  Sumner.  Hobert  F.  Moss  and  others: 

Gentlemen, — My  absence  from  home  until  to-day  has  prevented  an  earlier  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  addressed  to  me  tlirough  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of  the 
30th  ultimo,  requesting  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  candidate  to  represent  this  dis- 
trict in  the  ne.xt  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  fierce  struggle  for  social 
and  political  rights  whicb  we  have  been  compelled  to  make,  our  material  inter- 
ests have  been,  in  a  measure,  overlooked.  But  it  is  obvious  to  all  reflecting 
men  familiar  with  the  facts  that  the  system  of  Federal  taxation  in  force  since  the 
war  has  borne  with  special  and  peculiar  hardship  upon  these  interests.  If  our 
metroiiolis  has  continued  to  grow,  it  has  been  due  to  the  indomitable  energy  of 
her  citizens,  aided  by  her  great  natural  advantages.  But  the  country  has  not 
shared  even  the  limited  prosperity  of  the  city.  Our  great  planting  interest,  una- 
ble longer  to  bear  the  enormous  tax  upon  tobacco,  has  been  virtually  destroyed. 
And  if  this  tax.  so  grossly  unjust,  is  to  be  continued  at  its  present  amount,  or 
even  an  approximation  to  that  amount,  there  is  no  hope  for  that  speedy  return  of 
prosperity  to  which  the  advantages  of  our  soil,  climate  and  production  entitle  us. 
We  should,  therefore,  send  to  t'ongress  one  of  our  best  men,  having  reference 
not  merely  to  party  politics,  but  regarding  as  even  more  important  his  eiSciency 
in  promoting  the  varied  interests  of  our  beautiful  capital  city,  in  haraiony  with 
such  efforts  as  prudence  may  didate  for  the  relief  of  our  planters.  Fortunately, 
the  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  district  of  acknowledged  fitness  for  this  high  po- 
sition gives  us  wide  range  for  choice.  Pre-eminent  among  them  stands  the  re- 
nowned soldier  who  has  already  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  a  candidate. 
His  disinterested  patriotism  in  the  past,  and  the  lustre  his  fame  sheds  upon  his 
native  State,  commend  him  to  all.  But  the  people  will  determine  this  question 
for  themselves.  In  their  present  situation  they  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 
Therefore,  without  presuming  to  claim  any  special  fitness  for  the  position,  ex- 
cept a  common  and  abiding  interest  in  the  common  weal,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  refuse  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  Conservative  Nominating  Convention. 

Thanking  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  I  remain,  yours  most  respect- 
fully, "  '  Frank  V.  Wixstox. 


The  Citizens  Bank  of  Richmond. — This  reliable  institution  was  organized 
in  1873,  and  has  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  $119,000.  It  is  now  on  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  having  won  the  confidence  of  the  community  by  its  careful  and  ju- 
dicious management  of  its  funds.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  better  managed 
savings  bank  in  the  country.  Its  operations  are  strictly  conservative,  and  are 
confined  solely  to  the  business  of  diecounting  commercial  papers — declining  to 
go  into  any  speculative  ventures.  Its  President,  Z.  W.  Pickrell,  Esq.,  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  acknowledged  financial  ability.  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Snead  is  its  accommo- 
dating, efficient  and  able  Cashier,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  motor  power  of  the  institu- 
tion. We  commend  it  to  the  confidence  of  such  of  our  friends  as  may  wish  to 
lodge  their  money  into  the  custody  of  a  savings  bank,  where  it  will  be  safe,  and) 
at  the  same  time,  be  drawing  interest. 
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Col.  Robert  Beverley,  of  Fauquier,  iu  a  private  note,  says:  "ThewliPat 
crop  now  being  harvested  in  this  section,  is  very  disappointing;  the  filling  being 
very  bad.  The  frequent  heavy  storms  of  rain  have  made  the  saving  of  it  very 
difficult,  which,  together  with  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  very  low  price  of 
wheat  (in  fact,  all  grain),  will  leave  a  great  deal  of  it  uncut  and  carelessly  saved 
in  all  this  section,  so  that  the  quantity  for  market  will  not  be  equal  to  last  year. 
Corn  is  very  backward  and  small,  ctnd  farmers  more  discouraged  than  I  ever 
saw  them,  because  their  products  are  so  low,  and  labor,  agricultural  implements, 
and  all  they  have  to  buy,  except  dry  goods,  so  high  in  comparison  with  their 
products  " 

Thanks. — -During  the  past  month  we  sent  out  bills  to  our  delinquent  subscribers. 
A  large  number  of  thorn  have  promptly  remitted,  for  which  they  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks.  We  hope  those  who  have  failed  to  do  so,  will  do  us  the  great 
kindness  to  do  so  at  once. 

The  Author  of  an  excellent  article  published  in  this  number  from  the  Smythe 
County  Farmer's  Club  is  Jno.  Appeuson,  Esq.,  the  efficient  secretary  of  The 
Club. 

Col.  Jno.  Washington  will  reply  to  Dr.  Ellzey,  in  the  August  number,  on 
the  analysis  of  fertilizers. 

Honor  Worthily  Bestowed. — Prof.  B.  Puryear  (our  Civis),  of  Richmoi.d 
College,  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  from  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  LIFE-MIMBERS. 


Office  of 
VIRGINIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  22,  1878. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Major  A.  R.  Vbnable,  of 
Edgewood  Stock  Farm,  by  which  the  following  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  persons  who  will  solicit  Life-Memberships  of  the  Society : 

1st.  For  a  list  of  twenty-five  Members  reported,  and  $500  remitted 
before  the  25ch  October  next,  a  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull,  herd 
register,  one  year  old,  worth  $75.  2d.  For  twenty  Members  and 
$400  remitted,  a  Bull  of  the  same  breed,  &c.,  four  to  six  months 
old,  worth  $50.  3d.  For  ten  Members  and  $200  remitted,  a 
Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boar,  or  Sow,  pig  worth  $25.  4th.  For 
five  Members  and  $100  remitted,  a  Boar,  or  Sow,  pig  of  same  breed, 
worth  $15. 

It  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  railroads 
to  pass  free  both  ways  to  the  next  Fair  persons  who  may  become 
Members  during  the  current  year. 

jy — 3t  W.  C.  Knight,  Seeretary. 


THE 

VAIiXaElZ    CHIEF 


STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 

Catalogues  furnished   ou    application,  and    inquiries    cheerfully   an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  T. 


april — lyr 


PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Vo,. 


HIGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR- 
LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  offer,  at  private  sale,  eighty  bead  of  High-bred  Trotting  Ptallions,  Colts  and 
Fillies  from  one  to  five  years  old,  most  of  them  sired  by  Almont,  who  has  sired 
Djore  winners  of  contested  races  than  any  trotting  stallion  of  his  age  that  has 
ever  lived. 

Fairlaivn  is  strictly  a  Breeding  Farm,  with  seventy  Highly-bred  Trotting 
Brood  Mares  used  for  breeding,  with  the  noted  Trotting  Stallions  Almont  and 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  in  use  as  private  Stallions. 

The  Sontherii  States  should  diversify  their  industry  and  the  breeding  of  highly- 
bred  stock,  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  offer  peculiar  advantages — should  be 
largely  engaged  in.  and  will  constantly  pay  large  profits  if  properly  conducted. 

Liberal  terms  of  payment  will  be  given  responsible  parties. 

For  Catalogues,  which  give  descriptions  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  and  lowest 
prices,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

feb — ly  Lock  Box  392,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Fill  il 


OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  SALE, 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

april — lyr  Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


HARD  TIMES  MADE  EASY  BY    PURCHASING  YOUR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAX   EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG-LEAVES. 


Black  Gros-Grain  Silks  at  81  worth  81  25,  at  $1.10  worth  81.35,  at  81.25 

worth  81.50,  at  $1.35  Worth  81.75,  at  81.50  worth  82. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c.,  90c.,  81,  81.10,  81.25.,  and  81.35  per  yard— the 

cheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c.,  and  81  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plaid  Silks  at  75,  85c.,  and  81 — much  below  regular  prices. 
Black  Alpacas  at  16f,  20,  25c.,  and  up  to  81  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  81,  and  $1.25— the  bes 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Alpacas  at  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c. 

per  yard. 
Wash  Poplins  at  Q\,  Si,  10  and  12ic.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  121,  15,   16fc.,  and  up  to  81  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  10  and  12ic.  per  yard  worth  12J  and  16|-c. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales— the  best  quality — at  12irc.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16fc. 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

New  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  6t  and  8Jc.  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambiics  at  10,  12*  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c.  per  yard  worth  10  and  12^c. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12ir,  15,  16|,  20  and  25c.  per  yard— the  cheapest 

ever  seen. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  16tc.  worth  20c.  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  35c. 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12?,  15,  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard— all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  12J,  and  16fc.  per  yard  worth  12J-,  16  and  20c. 

per  yard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8i  10,  12},  15.  16f,  20,  22  and  25c.  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c.  per  yard  worth  30c. 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  18c.  per  yard  worth  25c. 
Full- width  Pillow  Case  Cotton  at  12Ac.  worth  15c.  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wam- 

sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State, 
Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap-tf  1C17  and  1019  :>Tain  Street,  rdc7imond,Va. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,     -     Richmond,  Va. 

Sole  ManufaeUirers  of  WATT  PLOWS  and  WATT'S  PATENT 
FLEXIBLE  HARROW. 


WATT  PLOffS  THE  BEST  AED  CHEAPEST  IN  HSE. 


First  Premiums  on  Two,  Three  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair.  First  Premiums  on  One.  Three  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  last  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
Fifth  successive  year  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there.  First  Premiums 
on  One  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon.  N.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Orangeburg  and  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  hard  land;  in  sod,  stubble,  or 
tPieds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

Less  Draught  tlian  any  Plow  in  Use. 

"Oi^T'/>  ^"  buying  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  Plows,  .all  par- 

y'^         -^V  ties  are  warned  to  use  oulv  those  bearing  this  TRADE 

MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  ^foulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Spukiois.  and  are  made 
and  used  in  violation  of  laic.  All  genuine  are  warrant- 
ed. 


^'^^^^p-^^i^^^  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  ITHxVGA  WHEEL  RAKE. 

NEW  PATTERN  !    SELF-PUMPER  ! 

Patented  April  10.  1877. 


The  Old  Tthaca  Rake  is  not  excelled  as  a  Hand-Dumping  Rake,  and  has  taken 
OVER  loO  FIRSr  PREMIUMS  AT  FAIRS! 

ABOUT  EIGHTY  THOUSAND  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD! 

And  THEY  are  our  references. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  GREATLY  IMPROVED,  MAKING  IT 

The    Best    Self-Dumping    Hake 

Now  before  the  Public. 
PRICES  GREATLY  RED aCED!     EVERY  RAKE  WARRANTED. 


WANTWORTH'S  PATENT  WATER  DRAWER. 
The  onlv  complete  Machine  for  drawing  water  with  a  bucket.     THE  CRANK 
DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  WHEN  THE  BUCKET  DESCENDS.     Prices  lower 
than  any  other. 

BIG  GIANT  CORN  MILL. 

The  only  Mill  grinding  corn  and  cob  successfully,  that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn 
fine  enough  for  family  use.  GRINDS  TWICE  AS  FAST  as  any  other  mill  of 
same  size  and  price.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Imple- 
ments. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 


STAR/flP    ^\BRAND" 


FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  band  for  ordering  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop,  we  beg 
o  announce  to  our  friends  that  we  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Pacific  Guano, 
and  will  confine  our  business  in  Fertilizers  to  the  sale  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, viz  ; 

COMPLETE 

TOBACCO    MANURE. 

COMPLETE 

WHEAT    MANURE. 

PURE 

FLOUR    OF    RAW  BONE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  us  that 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  policy  and 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 

We  also  keep  on  baud  a  large  stock  of 

No.    1    PERUYIAN    GUANO, 

Potash,  Ground    Plaster,  and   other   Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  offer  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  : 

1322  GARY  STREET,  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 

38  SYCAMORE  STREET,  .        PETERSBURG,  VA. 

JrC  .^^  31ji  TSt  1.  €I3r  JEX^ 

(Rose  of  Sharon). 

Breeders  of  high-bred  Short-horns  Tvill  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  this  magnificent  young  bull  at  twenty-five  dollars 
a  calf.  Good  care  taken  of  cows  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
month ;  but  all  risks  entirely  with  the  owner. 

I  have  a  constant  apprehension,  that  some  Kentucky  man  will 
offer  a  price  for  this  animal  which  we  cannot  decline.     Address 

m.  wmmmMW 

Farmer,  Virginia  A.  &,  M.  C.  Farm, 
f^b — tf  Blacksburg,  Virginia 


TXiE 


Entirely  Mineral,  no  Refuse  Organic  Matter  ;   Supplies  all  the 
Ingredients  taken  out  of  the  Soil  by  Cropping.    Less  Mois- 
ture, more  Solid  Matter  than  is  contained  in  any  other 
Fercilizer.  In  incomparably  better  condition  than 
any  other  article  on  the  market.     Free  from 
all  odor  or  any  other  objectionable  fea- 
ture.   Rapidly  supplanting  all  pre- 
vious favorites  wherever 

INTRODUCED. 

We  make  separate  and  distinct  compounds  for  each  class  of  plant, 
preserving  in  all  the  proportions  as  found  by  Analysis  in  the  Ash. 

Recognized  by  Pro.  Wm.  H.  Taylor,. State  Chemist  of  Virginia, 
and  fully  endorsed  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth,  State  Chemist  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  trial  will  command  the  approval  of  every  farmer. 

EEFER   TO 

L.  R.  Dickinson,  Esq..  Editor  of  this  Journal,  and  to 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Taylor,  Shawsville,  Montgomery  co.,  Va., 
"        Is'ash  H.  Richardson,  "         "  "       " 

"         Elijah  Catterton,  Xortonsville,  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
"         Dashwood  Jones,  Buckingham  co.,  Ya., 
"         G.  W.  Parrot,  Free  Union,  Albemarle  co.,  Ya., 
"         W.  T.  St.  Clair,  Goochland  co.,  Ya., 
"         W.  F.  Branch,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,  Ya., 
"         R.  D.  James,  member  House  Delegates  of  Ya., 
"         J.  M.  Drumwright,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,Ya., 

Dr.  H.  W.  HOLEMAN,  "  "  "         " 

"  R.  E.  and  W.  I.  Jordan,  Republican  Grove,  Halifax  co.,  Ya., 
and  numerous  other  leading  Planters  in  this  State.  We  solicit  a 
trial  with  anything  else  bought  or  made. 

Agents  in  Richmond, 

H.  B.  TALIAFERRO  &  CO., 

Gallego  Building. 

General  Office, 

THE  POPLEIU  SILICATED  PHOSPHATE  CO., 

99  Smith's  Wharf,  BALTIMORE. 
P.  0.  Box  «52.  may— 


I  offer  to  tbe  public  the  following  choice  selection  : 

The  Towanda  Eureka  Mower,  which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Fair,  and  -rtre 
believe  superior  to  all  others  now  on  the  market.  It  tedders  the  hay  after  cut- 
ting it,  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than  after  other  mowers, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

RussELi/s  Celetskated  Massillox  Thresher,  worked  either  by  steam  or  horses. 

The  Farmer's  Friend  Drill,  which  has  superior  attatchments  for  fertilizers 
and  small  seed  sowing. 

Rhoads  &  McComb's  Superior  Oak-taxned  Leather  Belting. 

Moore's  Patent  Duster  for  applying  paris  green  to  potatoes. 

J.  Yearsley's  Celebrated  Sttperphosphate. 

Plows,  Hvrrows,  Corn  Shellers  and  Farm  Implements  in  general. 


FORTHEJ.ADIES. 

The  superior  Light  Running,  Dur- 
able and  Cheap 

SEWIl  MACHING. 


PATENT  BED  SPRING  AND 
TAYLOR'S  CHURN. 

JOHN  B.  CRENSHAW, 

Samr)le  Merchant  and  General  Agent,^ 
je]  No.  16  Ninth  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


8@"  FOR  SALE. -®a 

FORTY  CHESTER  AND  THIRTY 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  One  for  $10; 
two  for  $15;  three  for  $20;  to  be  de- 
livered before  May  20th. 

WM.  J.  FICKLIN, 

may —  Charlottesville,  Va. 

jg^FOR  SALE. "©a 

Ten  Thoroughbred  Yearling 
Cotswold  Rams,  by  my  Imported 
Buck,  "Earl  of  Warwick,"  outof  English 
and  American  bred  ewes— the  last  equal 
to  the  first. 

R.  B.  HAXALL, 

may — 3t        near  Gordonsville,  Va. 


nr1>THAY  PRESS-B.  ftDOFIESS  FCF!  CIRCULAK     ^ 

P^^-^%_^    P.K.CEDERICK8cC0    Qwr-TN  >> 

_j\f^^^^^^^Sp^    ALBANY.  ^^^^  >.;•■    -.^C^ 


Gpand 

£v^  /^.CEriTENNI  AL 


"30  BALES  PER  iioUR^^' ^3fifcii^    10    TON'S  IN  A  C  ,., 

Sold  on  trial  and  puarantcpdcheanev.  at  it«  prici 
than  any  other  Hiiy  prcssas  a  pifr  or  no  sale     '       '*"  '' 


an  any  other  Hiiy  prcssas  a  pifr  or  no  sale.  J'on't  br 
k-indk'd  by  irresponsible  manufacturers  of  infringing 
Mohines.rs  thepnrchas"r1s  liable.  It  costs  vm  more 
ir  n  D-nr.rl  n.-oss  tliau  an  inforior  or  worthless  one. 

P.  K.  DEDEKICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IHSURAITCE  AGENCY 


OF 


R.  F.  JOHNSTON  &  CO-, 
No.  1117  Main  St.,  Richmond. 


Insures  property  in  city  and  country 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 

Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, assets  $1,000,000.  Maryland  Fire 
Insurance   Company,    Bait.,    $200,000. 

Deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State  for  benefit  of  Virginia  policy- 
holders. 

R,  F.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

jy-6t  Agents. 


for  a  good  press  tliaa  an  inferior  or  worthless  one 
Address.  '^   "^    ■npripi^rmr  Hr  rcs    Aihanv. 

may— 

THE  FARMER  and  MECHANIC. 

An  Eight  Page  Weekly  Agricultural 

PAPER. 

The  Organ  of  the 
Department  op  Agriculture  of  North 
Carolina. 
Published  at  Raleigh, 
may — ]         Price,  $2  per  annum. 


COTSWOLD    BUCKS. 

I  have  a  lot  of  fine 
COTSWOLD     BUCKS, 
one  and  two  years  old,  for  sale.     Some 
of  them  by  an  imported  Buck. 
Terms  very  easy. 

JAMES  NEWMAN, 
may — 3t       Near  Gordonsville,  Va. 


Southera 


-A.3SriD 


im% 


km 


® 


A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Corn.  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received  the  • 
first  premium  at  45  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 

The  cut  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  \«idth  from  15  inches  to  4  feet,  or  any  depth 
from  i  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  on 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men. 

We  are  agents  for  the  following  fiist  premium  Machinery  : 

Gaar.  Scott  &  Co's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  Grand  Centennial 
Gold  Medal  Separators,  Mounted  and  Down  Powers,  Saw  Mills,  iic:  D.  M.  Os- 
borne &  Co's  Celebrated  Reapers.  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters,  the  only 
successful  self-binder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Chilled  Plows,  &c.,  and 
have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Our  stock  of  Machinery  has  thus  far  met  the  approval  of 
the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South.  We  shall  keep  the  mos* 
improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Sole  Agents  for  Vir- 
ginia for  Andrew  Coe's  Fertilizers.  Call  and  see  us.  It  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell  at  a 
very  small  margin  fro    most. 

There  will  be  a  trial  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co's,  Self  Binding 
Harvesters  atMaj.  A.  H.  Drewry's,  Westover,  Charles  City  county,  Va. 
at  Capt.  Kobert  Carter's,  Shirley,  Charles  City  county  Va.,  at  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crensha^-'s,  Berkeley  Plantation,  Chailes  City  county,  Va.,  at  Mr- 
Baker's,  Curls  Neck,  Henrico  county,  Va.,  at  Mr.  R.  A.  Allen's,  Tucka- 
hoe,  Goochland  county,  Va.,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  June,  also  at  Dr. 
Tate's,  Falls  Plantation,  near  Manchester,  on  the  10 ih  of  June.  Com- 
petition is  respectfully  solicited.  ]Mr.  D.  M.  Osborne  will  be  present  at 
Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry's. 

N.  U.  MOTT  8l  CO.,  AGENTS, 

Xo.  1418  JIain  ^Street,  Richmond,   Va. 
je— 


sp. 


PATENT  SELF-REGULA.TING 


•■'M, 
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THIS  MACHINE 
Is  Simpler  in  its  Construction, 

More  Thorougii  in  its  Work, 

Jjignter  in  its  Draft,  and 

More  Durable  in  its  Build, 
and  better  proportioned  than  any  machine  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

HEEBISTER'S 

THUESHIM   MACHIUEEY. 

For  small  farms,  where  it  is  desirable  to  do  the  threshing  and  other  work  requir- 
ing power,  with  only  one  or  two  horses,  we  recommend  the  Heebxkr  Machixkuy 
as  the  very  be-'tt  in  inss.  We  shall  keep  samples  always  in  stock,  and  can  sell  them 
with  the  same  guarantee  that  we  do  our  own  manufactures. 

Our  experience  in  1877  with  the  Giant  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  driven  by  Rich- 
mond Down-Power,  was  such  that  we  recommend  that  combination  as  the  most 
perfect  that  can  be  made  for  threshing  small  crops.  The  following  is  from  a  cus- 
tomer who  bought  the  Richmond  Down-Power  and  the  No.  2  Little  Giant : 

Halifax  Co.,  Va. 
GenUemen. — The  facts  compel  me  to  speak  in  the  most  favoralde  terms  of  the 
Little  Giant,  No.  2,  as  being  the  Lest  thresher  and  cleaner  that  has  ever  been 
introdnced  in  this  county.  I  have  threshed  8,600  bushels  of  wheat,  and  no 
breakage  ;  have  run  all  arc'und  larger  machines,  and  done  my  work  better  Am 
under  obligations  to  you  for  your  good  selection,  ZAC.  T.  COLLINS. 

Mr.  Tinsley  to  whom  we  sold  a  No.  3  "Little  Giant,"  claims  to  have  threshed 
and  cleaned  30O  bushels  in  10  honrs.  Mr.  Richard  Archer,  to  whom  we  sold  a 
one-horse  outfit,  says  he  threshes  with  ease  200  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Jones  of  Halifa.x,  says  the  Little  Giant  ismore  than  satisfactory.  In  every 
sale  of  these  machines  we  have  made,  the  purchaser  claims  far  more  for  their  per- 
formances than  our  warranty  calls  for. 

STEAM  THRESHING. 

For  large  operations  we  have  the 

THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 

The  fastest  threshing  machine  in  the  world.     Send  for  Circulars. 

H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO.,  A^eizts, 

Richmond,  Va. 


THOROUGHBRED  BULL  CALF 

A  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf  of  the  best  strain, 
nih — tf  -A-Pply  to  Proprietor  of  Planter. 

CHESAPEAKE  i?  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

General  Passexger  Department,  | 

June  7,  1878.      / 
On  and  after  SUXDAY,  June  9,  1878,  passenger   trains  will   leave  and  arrive 
at  Richmond  as  follows  : 

WESTWARD. 
No.  1 — 7:20  A.  M. — Leaves — For  Hcxtingtox  :  Daily  except  Sunday  ;  stops  a* 
all  regular  stations  ;  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  10:40  A.  M.  ;  Charlottes' 
ville  at  11:25  A.  M.  ;  Staunton  at  1:35  P.   M.  (dinner)  ;  White  Sulphur 
at  6:50  P.  M.  (supper):  and  Huntington  at  8:30  A.  M. 

For  Washixgtox  :  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  10:40  A.  M.  :  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  at  4:50  P.  M.  :  arrives  at  Washington  at  &:15  P.  M. 

For  Ltxchbukg  :  Arrives  at  Charlottesville  at  11:25  A.  M.  ;  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  at  11:35  A.  M.  ;  arrives  at  Lynchburg  at  2:20  P.  M. 
No.  3 — 9:45  P.  M. — Leaves — For  Cixcixxati  :  Daily  ;  stops  at  Hanover  Junc- 
tion, Noel's,  Beaver  Dam,  Frederick's  Hall,  Louisa,  Trevilian's,  Gor- 
donsville. Cabham.  Keswick.  Charlottesville,  Lynchburg  Junction,  Iv^-, 
Mechunvs  River,  Greenwood.  Afton.  Waynesboro',  Fisherville.  Staun- 
ton, Swoope's,  Goshen,  Millboro',  Clifton  Forge,  Williamson's,  Low- 
moor,  Covington,  and  all  Stations  west  of  Covington.  Arrives  at  Gor- 
donsville at  1:20  A.  M.  :  Charlottesville  at  2:25  A.  M.  ;  Staunton  at  4:25 
A.  M.  ;  Covington  at  7:20  A.  M.  (breakfast) :  White  Sulphur  at  8:45  A, 
M.  ;  Kanawha  Falls  at  1:30  P.  M.  (dinner)  ;  Huntington  at  5:45  P.  M. 
Steamer  arrives  at  Porlsmsuth  at  9:30  A.  M.  ;  Cincinnati  at  6  A.  M. , 
and  connects  with  the  lines  for  the  West.  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

For  Washixgtox'  :  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:20  A.  M.  ;  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  train  at  3:35  A.  M.  ;  arrives  at  Washington  at  8  A.  M. 
For  Lyxchbtrg  :  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:20  A.  M.  (change  cars), 
and  Virginia  Midland  arrives  at  Lynchburg  at  4:32  A.  M. 
No.  5 — 3:45P.M. — Leaves — For   Gordonsville:    Accommodation,  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday).    Stopsatall  stations,  and  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  8  P.  M. 
EASTWARD. 
No.  2 — 8:15  P.  M. — Arrives — From  Huxtixgtox  :  Daily  (except  Sunday) ;  leaves 
Huntington  at  6:30  P.  M.  :  White  Sulphur  at  8:45  A.  M.  ;  Staunton  at 
1:35  P.  M.  ;  Charlottesville  at  3:.50  P.  M.  :  Gordonsville  at  4:45  P.  M. 
From  LTXCHBrRC:   Virginia  Midland  leaves  Lynchburg  at  12:55  P. 
M.  ;  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  4:45  P.   M.  (change  cars) ;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  leaves  at  4:45. 

From  Washixgtox  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  at  6:35  A.  M.  ;  arrives 
at  Gordonsville  10:45  :  Chesfipeake  and  Ohio  leaves  at  4:45. 
No.  4 — 6:45  A.  M. — Arrives — From  Cixcixxati:  Daily;  steamer  leaves  Cincin- 
nati at  4  P.  M.  ;  Portsmouth  at  3:30  A.  M.  ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
train  leaves  Huntington  at  10  A.  M.  ;  White  Sulphur  at  7:30  P.  M.  ; 
Staunton  at  12:25  A.  M.  ;  Charlottesville  at  2:30  A.  M.  ;  Gordonsville  at 
3:30  A.  M. 

From  LTXCHBrRG  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Lynchburg  at  12:20  A.  M. ; 
arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  3:30  A.  M.  (change  cars);  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  leaves  at  3:30  A.  M. 

From  Washixgtox;  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Washington  at  9:35  P. 
M.  ;  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:25  A.  M.  ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  leaves 
at  3:30  A.  M. 
No.  6 — 9:00  A.  M. — Arrives — From  Gordonsville:  Accommodation,  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday; ;  leaves  Gordonsville  at  5:15  A.  M.,  and  stops  at  all  sta- 
tions. 

W.  ^I.  S.  DUNN,  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 

CONWAY  R.  HOWARD,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

jj —  Richmond,  Va. 


IKrm.  Ifl.  BRADBURY, 


BREEDS 

f     The   breed  of  FOWLS  best  suited  to  Virginia 
I  and    tbe   Southern    States.       Lay   Large,    Rich 
I  Eggs,  Grow  Ratidly,  Fatten  Easily.     They  are 
J  THE  FINEST  TABLE  FOWL  ix  the  WORLD. 
j       M}'  birds  won  all  of  the  premiums  for  this  vari- 
I  ety  at  the  Poultry  Exhibition  in  Richmond. 
I      EGGS  ONLY  $2.50  A  DOZEN. 
|_  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

^  THE  GREAT  FARMER'S  PIG  I 

This  pig  was  originated  by  the  farmers  of  South- 
ern N.  J.,  and  by  them  has  been  bred  to  its  pres- 
-{  ent  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Mine  are  from  the  best  and  oldest  breeders  in 
New  Jersey.  In   order  to  introduce  them  into 

Virginia  I  oiFer  young  pigs,  when  two  months  old, 
[  at  only  $12  a  pair  I 

f  JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
\  (Shepherd).  ENGLISH,  BASKET,  BEAGLE  and 
(setter  dogs.     All  from  Imported  Stock. 

«@-  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


JEBSEI  RED 


ALSO 


ap] 


JOHJSr     B.      RUSSELL, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf, 
Importers'  agent  for  sale  of 

ORCHILLA  GUANO, 

A  TRUE  BIRD   GUANO, 

and 
TIEIE     BEST     EEPITIILIZEI^     EOPt 

PEMUTS,    CORN    AND    POTATOES. 

mh-bt 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

SAMiPLK    OA.RDS 

\re  now  ready  for  mailing.     Our  assortment  embraces 

TWENTY-FOUR  PATTERNS. 

Merchants  desiring  samples,  will  please  address, 


CHAEOTTESTILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 


Charlottesville,  Va-. 
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FOE  TEE 

A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best  1 
it  Prevents  Smut! 

have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  of  Smut  where  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

When  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  CGSting 

four  times  as  much 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Va.,  and  from  various  sections  of  North  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  other  costly  fertilizers  for  V/heat, 

Jno.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Planters  National  Bank,  has 
been  using  it  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  is  so 
well  pleased  fvith  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on  the  various 
grasses,  that  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fall  in  preference  to 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing  an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  particle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  $12  per  ton  cash. 

J8@°"  Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat. 

JS®""  Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 

last  crops  of  wheat. 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 

AGENTS.— N.  M.  Tanner,  Petersburg;  Warren  Paulett  &  Co., 
Farmville,  Va.;  Moon  &  Bro.,  Scottsville,  Va.;  R.  T.  Knox  &  Bro., 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;    J.  M.  Norvell,   New  Canton,  Va.;    Acree  & 
Walker,  Walkerton,  Va  ;  Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Aug — tf 


Thoroughbred  Youna  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of 
the  SHROPSHIRE  BREED. 


Several  of  the  youug  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master 
James,"  the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the 
first  given  to  his  class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  held  at  Birmingham  in  July,  1876. 

The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  purchased  at  high 
figures  from  one  of  the  very  bast  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them 
are  out  of  ewes  recently  imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams — the 
others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained  from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T. 
Conger,  of  VValdberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Also  one  Imported  Shropshire  Ram  now  a  little  over  three  years  old. 

Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to 

Mr.  W.  N.  KENNON, 

June — 6t  Sabbot  Island  postofiice,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 


I  am  happy  to  announce  to  my  friends  and  the  public  generally  that  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  choice  and  select  flock  of  Southdown  Sheep,  I  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  .John  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  by  which  the  larger  portion 
of  his  celebrated  "Maple  Shade  Flock"  has  passed  into  my  hands  to  be  bred 
jointly  by  Mr.  Wing  and  myself.  This  flock  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  noted  flock  of  Southdowns  in  America,  and  Mr.  Wing  is  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  best  rams  he  can  find.  The  first  prize  yearling  and  two-year 
old  rams  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  as  well  as  the  first-prize  ram  of  the 
Royal  Show  in  England  for  1876,  have  done  the  service  in  the  flock  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  sheep  are  of  the  ''  Walsingham  type,"  and  are  noted  for  their 
well-sprung  ribs,  heavy  quarters,  good  fleeces,  short  legs  and  hardy  constitutions. 
The  Southdown  is  pre-eminently  the  sheep  for  the  Southern  States,  and  I  think 
I  can  confidently  say  that  my  advantages  for  supplying  first-class  specimens  of 
this  breed  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  best  breeders  in  America. 
At  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair  all  the  prizes  on  Middle  Wool  Sheep  (except  two 
second  prizes)  were  awarded  to  me.  I  have  also  some  choice  young 
SHORT  HOBT^J"  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

AS  WELL  AS 

BERKSHIRE,^POLAND-CHINA  AND   ESSEX  PIGS, 
as  well  bred  and  as  choice  specimens  as  can  be  found  anywhere.     Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.     Write  for  what  is  wanted,  or  come  and  see. 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 
je — tf  Waynesboro,  Va. 


B  E  li  IXE  O  NT 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847,  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  theip,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action,  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre 
sentative  stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  horse  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  she  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
rons  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion,  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough , 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid- 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns    of  popular  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
•intment  in  breeding  from  them.     Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  with  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorite's ;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  knoiv  to  be 
what  they  are  represented. 

Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  calalogues. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,  Belmont  Stock  Farm, 

near  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

jan— ly 


W  0,  VIRa  MIDLA.ND  &  G.  S.  K  R. 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUR,  Receiver. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  Feb.  3, 1878,  Passenger  Trains  xoUl  run  as  foUou's . 


SOUTH  BOUND. 

MAIL. 
DAILY. 

EXPRESS. 
DAILY. 

AOCOMD'N  Daily 

EXCEPT  SCXDAY. 

Washington le 

Alexandria  

Gordonsville  

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg ar 

Danville 

2  55  a.  m. 

3  25     " 

7  03     " 

8  00     " 
10  45     " 

2  81  p.  m. 
2  35     " 

6  20  p.  m. 
6  50     " 

11  15     " 

12  05  a.  m. 

2  55     " 
5  46     " 
5  50     •' 

8  25  a.  m. 

9  00     " 

a  12  50  p.  m. 
Conn't  to 

Richmond 
&     Hunt- 

Dundee           .   . 

ington. 

.     NORTH  BOUXD. 

MAIL. 

EXPRESS. 

ACCOMDX. 

Dundee le 

Danville 

1  00  p.  m. 
1  05     " 
4  15     " 

7  17     " 

8  22     " 
12  00  a.  m. 
12  45     " 

10  30  p.  m. 
10  34     " 
1  05   a.  m. 

3  32     '• 

4  25     " 

7  40     " 

8  10     ' 

Connect 

C.   &   0. 

Lynchburg 

Charlottesville 

East    & 
West. 

Gordonsville .... 

Alexandria ar 

■I  1  35  p.  m. 

6  30     " 

Washington 

6  05     " 

The  MAIL  SOUTH  BOUND  connects  at  Lynchburg  for  t^he  West  and 
Southwestj  and  at  Danville  for  the  South,  South  East  and  South  West. 

The  EXPRESS  Southward  connects  at  Gordonsville  with  Ches.  &  Ohio  West, 
and  at  Danville  with  R.  &  D.,  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  all  the 
Southwest. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washington  8  25  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  9  00  a.  m., 
daily,  except  Sunday. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Washington  daily,  except  Sunday,  at 
8  25  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  9  00  a.  m.  Returning,  leave  Strasburg  5  00  a.  m., 
and  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  2  15  p.  m. 

North  bound  trains  make  close  connection  with  Balto.  &  Ohio  and  Balto.  & 
Potomac  trains  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  to  all  points 
North  and  Northwest. 

The  Express  Train  has  SLEEPING  CARS  through,  withoiit  change,  between 
Washington  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  by  way  of  Danvitle,  Charlotte.  Columbia,  Au- 
gusta and  Macon,  with  direct  connection  to  Jacksonville  and  Florida  generally. 

The  MAIL  TRAIN  runs  sleeping  cars  through  without  change  between  New 
York  and  Lynchburg,  and  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 


Through  tickets  to  the  South  and  West. 


mil 


J.  M  BEOADUS,  G.  T.  A. 


THZIH] 


This  journal  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors not  found  in  connection  with  any  other  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  discusses,  with  free- 
dom, all  questions  of  importance  to  the  Southern  country; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  Southern  agriculture, 
but  of  Southern  opinion.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  it 
of  absolute  value  to  all  of  its  readers. 

$2  PER  ANNUM,  (postage  prepaid.) 
Clubs  of  Five  or  more,       -       -       .        $1.75 
Single  Copy,  -  -       -       -    20  cents. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
good  offices  in  running  up  our  circulation.  The  larger  the 
fissure  it  reaches  the  more  readinof  matter  we  are  able  to 
furnish. 


AS  AN   ADVERTISING   MEDIUIVl 

It  furnishes  a  cheap  and  efficacious  means  of  reaching  the  Farmers  of 
the  whole  Southern  Country. 
It  goes  into  every  neighborhood  in   Virginia,   North  Carolina,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  is  also  lai'gely  circulated  in  the 
States  farther  South. 

TERMS  FOR   AJyVEBTISING : 

One  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion. ..S2  00 

square  of  ten  lines  for  sis  months 10  00 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  one  year 15  00 

%  page  six  mouths 30  00 

^  page  one  year ?5  00 

Outside  back  Cover,  double  rates;  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.    No  advertise- 
ments tak".n  for  front  cover. 

No  chaise  for  advertisements  of  less  than  two  dollars. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quairterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

Payable  monthly  if  inserted  for  less  than  three  months.    Transient  advertisers,  cash  in  ad- 
vance. 

To  insure  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  25th  day  of  the  moulh  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    We  adhere  strictly  to  our  printed  rates. 

All  communieations  to  he  addressed  to 

L.  R.  DICKIiNSON,  Proprietor, 

Richmond^  Va. 


J^  page,  sis  months 555  00 

J^  page,  one  year 100  CO 

1  'page,  single  insertion 20  00 

1    page,  six  months 100  00 

1    page,  one  year 180  CO 


8P'PrnT?i:^TT'PT^    ^    n.n?ca 


i5,.  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

.  On  application  we  send  free  of  charge  our  new  Catalogue  of 
VEGETABLE,  AGRICULTU.'^AL,  FLOWER   and  TREE  SEEDS. 

Alio  just  lyuhlished,  our  New  List  of  Gladiolus  and  other  Spring 
Bulbs,  containing  also  a  list  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  etc. 

apri! — 5m 


BRED    PURELY    FROM    IMPORTED    STOCK:. 

My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years, 
are  thoroughly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  fond  of 
■weeds,  b-usb,  briers.  &c.,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  sui'h  land,  they  prove  invalnable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  silk. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Fair, 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  from  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class.  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Address.  F.  S.  FULMER 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills,  Appomatto.x:  Co., 
Va.   Please  state  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,     dec-ly 

WILiif  EIMm  if  iil  FI! 

Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

T  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Poland  China, 
Essex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish) 
Vrhite  Ijeghorns,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  by  no  one. 

[  have  just  added  to  my  stock  a  flock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.   C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store, 

jan — ly  Spottsylvania    county,  Virginia. 

t  ,     ^,-^^-„,,                      Premium  Chester 

'  White,   Berkshire   and 

pi<^'H5"'  -^  I 'Essex   Pigs,   bred    and 

I:  i'  '  ^f\  for  sale  by  George  B. 

%^  %^  Hickman. 

^  Also  Fancy  Poultry. 

'^  '  West  Chester,  Ches- 

i:er  County,  Penn. 

S^        Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep — ly 


PREMIUMS  FOB  1878. 


-'^^^^  BLACfC  BE:L.I-.^=:=^s=:^ 


Will  be  distributed  to  PURCHASERS  OF  PIGS  from  me  during 
1878,  as  follows: 

825  for  the  1st ;  §15  for  the  •2nd  ;  §10  for  the  3rd  ;  Provided  five 
Pigs  are  exhibited  at  the 


r^?s 


I  // 


Premiums  to  be  awarded  by  and  under  the   direction  of  the  Va. 
State  Fair  at  Richmond.     The  age  of  the  pigs  to  be  considered. 

40  Pigs,  4  months  old,  now  ready  for  shipment.     Price  815. 

iO  Pigs,  4  months  old,  from  Imported  Stock.     Price  $20. 

10  Pigs,  from  Imported  Premium  Sows  and  Boars.     Price  $50. 


Wishing  to  discontinue  the  breeding  of  Essex  Hogs,  I  offer  for 
sale  mv  Premilm  Essex  Heed,  consisting  of  one  Boar  and"  four 
Sows — supposed  to  be  in  pigs — for  8250. 

They  can't  be  excelled  in  the  South,     Correspondence  solicited. 

A.  R.  VENABLE,  Jr. 


EXCELSIOR  POULTEY  FOOD. 


It  will  make  your  hens  lay. 

It  will  keep  away  the  cholera. 

It  is  a  preventive  of  the  gapes. 
It  streogtheDs  young  chickens. 
It  operates  on  the  liver,  and  keeps  your  fowls  iu  a  healthy  condition. 

It  gives  the  fowls  a  beautiful  plumage. 
Every  poultry  breeder  should  have  it.    Price  25  Cents  a  package. 
FOR  SALE  BY  POLK  MILLER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

_^Vrx[—At  Richmond,   Ya. 


VIRGIXIA  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 
The  Seventh  Session  begins  August 
19th,  1878.  Instead  of  132  State  stu- 
dents, as  heretofore,  200  will  be  received 
free  of  charge  for  tuition.  Board  in 
messes  costs  87.00  a  month. 

Apply  for  appointments  as  State  stu- 
dents, or  for  Catalogue  to 

C.  L.  C.  MINGLE  Pres"t 
j"ly2t Blacksburg.  Ya. 

Flower,  Field  and  Garden.  Fresh 
quality.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

AUGUST  ROLKER  &  SONS, 

U  Dey  St.,  New  York. 
mh — 6  mos 

R  f\  A  D  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  |  M 

By  Imported  Puritan,  out  of  one  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Cochran's   sows,  two  rears  old 
August    next.     Pedigree    furnished. 
Price,  625. 

O.  A.  CREISrSHAW, 
RicHMoxD.  Ya. 

THouorGHBRED  Shorthorn  and  Jersey 
iH.  R.)  Cattle.  Southdown  Sheep 
and  Berkshire  Pigs  of  the  purest  and 
most  fiishionable  strains  for  sale  at 
"Clinchdale,"  Bean's  Station,  Tennes- 
see. I 
jan-ly      J.       1-  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS." 

One  BOAR  16  months  old.  $16,  an- 
other 4i  months   old,  $8.     PIGS   four 
months  old.  Sfi  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD,  Richmond,  Ya. 


djO^  a  week  in  vour  own  town 
tVVD  outfit  free 


land,  Maine. 


_.    Terms  a-  d?5 
H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Port- 
Jan-ly 


I  Is  double-acting,  throws  a  continuous 
stream  40  feet.  Useful  for  sprinkling 
lawns  and  roads,  washing  windows,  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  etc.  Yery  simple,  du- 
rable, and  easy  to  work.  Price  com- 
plete, $7.00.  Manufactured  only  bv 
THE  AMERICAN  MACHINE 
CO.,  Nos.  1916-24  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia.  Also  manufac- 
turers of  Fluting.  Wringing,  and  Plait- 
ing Machines,  Mrs.  Pott's  Cold-handle 
Sad-irons, iand  other  specialties. 

j.y— 


Commission  House  of  Hull  i  Scot- 
ney.  34(5  N.  Water  st  ...Phila.  deal- 
ers in  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Produce 
Furs,  <Sc.  Marking  Plates,  Tags 
Price  Lists,  etc.,  on  ai)i)lic.ition,  ' 


"OUT name  printed  on  40  Mixed  Card^ 
for  Juc.   STEyE>S  BROS.,  Northford.Conn- 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE 

— AND— 

For  Sale  at  the  College  Farm. 

The  Swine  are  bred  directly  from  recent  importations,  and  from  the  stock  of 
Maj.  J.  T.  Cowan,  and  A.  M.  Bowman,  Esq.  At  the  head  of  the  Shorthorn  herd 
is  the  Bates  Bull,  Raleigh,  bred  by  Maj.  Cowan ;  sire  and  dam  both  bred  by 
Abram  Renick,  of  Kentucky,  and  both  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  family. 
This  Bull  is  believed  to  be  equal  in  breeding  and  quality  to  any  in  the  State. 
The  cows  are  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  William  A.  Stuart,  George  W.  Palmer, 
and  John  T.  Cowan,  and  are  animals  of  good  pedigrees  and  excellent  qualities. 
Stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  farmers  to  obtain 
them.     Correspondence  invited. 

Address  Col.  NORBORNE  BERKELEY 

July — tf  Blav-kshnr?.  Mnntgomei-y  County,  Va. 


The  session  begins  on  ihe  FIRST  OF  OCTOBER,  and  continues  until  the 
THURSDAY  before  the  4th  day  of  July  ensuing. 

The  Institution  is  organized  in  separate  Schools,  on  the  Eclectic  .Svstem,  em- 
bracing FULL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  in  Literature  and  Science  and  in 
the  professions  of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

THE  EXPENSES  of  the  student  (except  such  as  enter  the  practical  laborato- 
ries), exclusive  of  the  cost  of  textbooks,  ciothing.  ami  pocket  money,  are  from 
$.36o  to  $391,  according  to  Schools  selected  ;  or  for  those  who  economize  by 
messing,  these  expenses  are  from  8266  to  ^oOO.  No  charge  for  tuition  to  candi- 
dates for  the  ministrj"  unable  to  meet  the  expense. 

Apply  for  Catalogues  to  "Wm.  Wertenbaker,  Secretary,  P.  0.  University 
of  Virginia,  Albemarle  eou!-itv.  Va. 

may— ^mos        JAS.  F.  HARRISOTT,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

Write  to 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

Co-Opcrative  Stock  Farm  and  Ponit  it  Yards, 

FREDERICKSBUIIG,  VA. 

For  Herd-Book  Jersey  or  Ayrshire  Cattle,  bred  from  stock  selected  in  person 
from  best  Northern  breeders,  and  from  '"Centennial''  Stock  Exhibition.  Cots- 
wo^d,  Leicester,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  all  bred  from  best  imported 
Btock,  and  Lambs  of  each  breed  for  sale  in  August.  Herd- Record  Berkshire 
Swine  of  best  strains,  and  Essex  surpassed  by  none.  Poultry — Choice,  well- 
marked  young  fowls  from  all  of  our  varieties  will  be  for  sale  this  Fall.  Orders 
for  eggs  from  all  classes  have  closed,  except  Leghorns.  We  will  continue  to  fill 
orders  for  Leghorn  egjrs,  of  either  the  brown  or  white  variety,  at  Si. .50  per  dozen. 
More  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  our  stock  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs,  than 
that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  State.  my-ly 


PEA.KS    OF    OTTER. 


INDIAN  QUEEN, 

JOCKEY  CLUB, 
SMOKER'S  DELIGHT 

AND 

FARMER'S  REFUGE, 

R.  M.  Chambers,  Patentee,  Box  100. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

WILLIAM   WALKER, 

Sole  Agent, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  tine  lot  of  well-bred  pig  boars  and 
sows  will  be  sold  at  modprate  rates. 
0.  A.  CRENSHAW,^ 
april — tf  Richmond,  Va.. 

"W-   ■^AT'-    ESTII-.I-. , 

Li':xrxGTox,  ky., 

Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
GOTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported    Stock.     Young  Stock 
For  Sale. 


Dec-lv 


J.  "W.  REYNOLDS,    Cuckoo,  Va., 

EiXEEDER    AND    SIIirPER    OF 

PURE  BRED  FOWLS 

Of  the  foUowins  varieties  :  Bronze  Tur- 
keys. Pekiu  Ducks,  W.  F.  B.  Spanish 
Partridge  Cochins,  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg,  White  Crested,  White  Polish, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorn,  and  Game 
Fowls  of  the  leading  varieties.  Write 
for  Price  List  of  eggs  ;  chicks  after  first 
of  June, 
mv — lyr 


IMPROVED    STOCK. 

Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  bv 

S.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug:-lY  Cidpeper,  Va. 

*RR   fn   *t!Qn  P^"^  ^'^y.^.'  home.     Sanipl 


worth  So  free. 
CO.,  Porilaud,  .ilaine. 


hTINSOX  & 
jau-ly 


SLT3SCRIBE  TO 

TEE  SOTTTHEKN 

PLANTER  AND  FARIEE. 

The  Best  Agricultural  Journal 
in  the  South. 


WATERWHEELS, 


THE  UNECU/ILLED  JAS.  lEFFEL  DOUBLE 

PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 
SAW.  FLOUR  AKB  6BIST  MILLS. 


MAqHip  JBOlipBf  Mltt^CffiARWG.  - 


SHAFTIIYG.  PULLETS  AND  HAKGEBS 


iOf  Impit)$etbvpiesj^as|' Av^pw^ialty  - 


Address,  PQOLE  &  HUNT, 


Send  for  CifcpJarsr      -BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Dill — lyr. 

PP.OF.  SCHSM'S  HISTORY  OF 

THE  WAR  li  THE  EAST, 

or  the  conflict  between  Russia  and  lui- 
key  is  the  lite  book  for  live  agents. 
Has  700  octavo  pages,  100  engravings 
of  Battle  Scenes,  Fortresses,  Generals, 
etc.  Price  So.  Terms  unequalled. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

H.  S.  GpUDSPEED  &  CO., 
fe — -^m   Xew  York,  or  Cincinnati,  0. 

G.  D.VAVSOX  COI.EMAX's   HERD 

OF  PURE-BKED 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

wilL  ii[  all  limes,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  of  unequal  merit. 

Registered  Berksbires,  Shetland  Ponies,  South- 
down Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  Game  Chickens. 

COLI.^   CA.tIERUX,  Brickcrville,  Pa. 
jan-lyr. 

FOR     SALE. 

REGIST£Ki:r)  JEPJjEYS  from   choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

CtEU.  a.  QUIXBY, 
Loudoun|Stock  Farm, 
sejvly  Aldie.  Loudoun  coxinty.  Ya. 


PURE    BRED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

Cot3ivo((>  anck  Soutlic)ouin  Sheep 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

For  sale  at  "CLIXCHDALE,"  Bean's  Station 
Grainger  couutv,  Teun. 
jan-ly  "         J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Yirginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
may— ly  Charlottesville,  Ya. 


ef^^w  i£77  a  Week  to  Agents.  Samples 
'J-^H  V'  '    P.  O.  YICKERY,  Augusta, 


sepl— 


tree 
Me 


FORTY  COTSWOLD  EWES,  one 
year  old.  FIFTEEN  BUCKS  same  age. 
All  in  fine  health  and  condition. 

R.  H.  CROCKETT. 

mv — 3t  Wvtiieville.  Va. 


T3ERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pigs  of 
different  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars 
twelve  months  old.  for  sale.  Prices 
moderate.     Address 

Du.  THOMAS  POLLARD.^ 

oct — tf  Richmond,  Va. 


GOLD 

Oct 


ev  harvest  for  Aspnts.  We  send  frpe, 
our  new  40-p;ige  illustrated  catalo.mie 
of  Jewelry  aud'Watches,  with  iDstr;-.'-- 
tions  h.">w  tt">  m^ke  monev.  .\(i'ire>^, 
M.  CROKEGH  &  CO.',  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  or  Mil^vaukee,  'WiB. 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, lie,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE. 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


i^!^  Fashionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co.. 

T\A   i_  -V \'    -^ 


Dec-lv 


Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Ciy^  Elegaxt  Carps,  no  2  alike,  with 
/^Olname.  10c.     20  Fine  Scroll  Cards, 
20  styes,  10c. ,  post-paid. 
Dec-ly        J.  B.  HrsTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y 

TROTTING  &  HARNESS  HORSES 

JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd  register ), 

SHETLAND  PONIES, 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK 

SHIRE  PIGS. 

For  sale  by 

CAMPBELL  BROWN, 
Spring  Hill,  Maury  co.,  Tenn. 
Sep — ly 

Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

I-Ori    SALE. 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
$2-5  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  $25 
per  pair. 

SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF  (regis- 
tered) 4  months  old. 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine. L.  R.  DICKINSON. 

(h"i  n  a  <lav  at  home.  Agents  wanted.  Outfit 
JpiZ  and  terms  free.  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta, 
Maine.  jau-ly 


TIXES 


HYQEIA  HOTEL 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VA., 

SITUATED  WITHIN  ONE  HONDIED  YARDS  OF  FORT  MONROE. 


Opsn  All  tlie  Year,  with  Ample  Capacity  for  six  hundred  Guests. 

Has  all  modern  improvements — elevator,  gas  and  electric  bells  in^ 
every  room,  water,  bath-rooms  and  closets  on  each  floor.  Six  daily 
mails  and  telegraph  office.  Fifteen  to  twenty  first-class  steamers 
land  daily  except  Sunday,  150  yards  from  the  door.  Rooms  and 
halls  comfortably  heated,  and  every  comfort  provided  for  tourists  and 
health-seekers  during  the  Winter.  Superior  beach  for  bathing  at 
door-steps,  and  good  from  May  until  November.  Boating,  fishing 
and  driving  especially  attractive.  Send  for  circular  describing  hy- 
gienic advantages. 

Terms,  $2  to  $3.50  per  day,  according  to  location  of,  number  in 
room,  length  of  stay,  etc. 
jy_  II.  PHOEBUS,  Proprietor. 
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We  are  now  preparing  our  usual  stock  of  Standard  Fertilizers  for 
Wheat  Crop. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  cxeellenee. 


i>^e« 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Ammoniated  Alkaline   Phosphate, 

An  article  especiallyforepared  for  corn  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  (Wngers.  Endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

■•  For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
I  Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 

m,  STEIHED  m  imvi 

POTASH  SAI.TS 

In  store  and  for  sale. 
l|i®=^Spccial  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 


jj-tf 


n.  W.  L.  RASIIT  L  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  aad  Water  streets, 

Baltimore. 


Subscription  $2  Per  Annum  in  Advance. 


TO  CI.FB8  OF  FITE    OR    MORE,  $1.75    EACH. 
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Asriciillire,  HorticallDre,  anil  Rural  Affairs. 


L.   R.  DICKINSON Editor  and  Proprietor 
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Blateatai 


Average 

Animal  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Mantic  ui  Yirpia  FertiliziiE  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  IN  1875-76. 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons .  Monthly,  and  this  year  will 
Probably  Exceed  18,000  Tons. 


The  standard  manure  continues  to  grow  in  popularity  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertilizer  in  many  sections  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabanria.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished manv  thousand  certificates,  proving  its  superiority  whenever  fairly  tested 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Cotton,  and  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  fanner  who  has  never  used 
it,  can  easily  ascertain  about  it  from  some  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it,  from  the  Euueka  agent  near  him. 

It  never  fails  to  give  entiie  satisfaction  whenever  there  is  a  fair  season,  and 
th^s  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  stated  above. 
Tnis  increase  is  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  in 
the  market. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nos.  6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Richmond,  Va, 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandi-ia,  Virginia. 

i^r*  We  want  a  good,  live,  active  Agent  in  every  neighborhood  not  yet  cov- 
ered. Parties  applying  for  the  Agency,  are  requested  to  send  their  references 
with  their  application,  as  it  saves  trouble. 

WM.  G,  CRENSHAW,  Jr.,  WM.  G.  CKENSHAW, 

Secretary.  President. 


Col.  CHASTAIN  WHITE. 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTEK  &  FAEMEK, 

DEVOTED   TO 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Agriculture  is  the  nursing  motlier  of  the  Arts. — Xenophon. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.— Sully. 

L.  R.  DICKINSON,      -        -        •        ^        ■        -       Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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THE  ENDING  OF  THE  HARD  TIMES— LETTER  FROM 
THE  HON.  A.  H.  H.  STUART— A  NOTE  SPECIALLY  ON 
THE  STATE  BANK  PORTION  OF  IT. 

Gentlemen,- — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  28th 
of  May,  in  which  you  refer  to  the  gloomy  condition  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  the  distress  which  has  resulted  therefrom, 
and  ask  me  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  probable  duration  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  of  the  prospects  of  a  change  for  the  better. 

Recognizing  among  the  signers  of  this  letter  many  of  my  most 
valued  friends  and  intelligent  neighbors,  and  properly  appreciating 
the  motives  which  prompted  you  to  send  it,  I  cheerfully  comply 
with  your  request. 

Although  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  yet,  having 
passed  the  age  of  seventy  years,  for  more  than  fifty  of  which  I  have 
been  an  attentive  and  thoughtful  observer  of  passing  events,  it  would 
be  strange  if  I  had  not  profited,  in  some  degree,  by  my  long  expe- 
rience and  observation. 

Periods  of  financial  revulsion  and  business  depression,  like  that 
under  which  we  are  now  suffering,  are  not  without  precedent  in  our 
history — on  the  contrary,  they  frequently  occur  in  countries  where 
great  commercial  activity  and  enterprise  exist.  Hence,  we  have 
seen  them  prevail  from  time  to  time  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Sometimes  they  result  from 
what  is  called  "overtrading,"  or  the  injudicious  investment  of  too 
large  an  amount  of  capital  in  some  branch  of  business,  and  some- 
times from  unwise  legislation ;  but  more  frequently  they  follow  long 
and  exhaustive  wars.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  immediate  cause  is 
the  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency,  which  had  been  previously 
unduly  expanded.  Their  continuance  is  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  causes  which  produced  them. 
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We  have  had  four  very  distressing  revulsions  in  the  United  States 
since  the  achievement  of  our  National  independence. 

THE    PANIC    AFTER    THE    REVOLrTIONARY    VTAE. 

The  first  followed  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  war,  during  the 
progress  of  which  contest,  the  resources  of  the  people  were  taxed  to 
the  utmost  limit.  A  large  deht  was  contracted,  and  the  country  was 
flooded  with  "Continental  money,"  which  steadily  depreciated,  and 
finally  lost  its  purchasing  power,  leaving  our  fathers  without  the 
necessary  pecuniary  facilities  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  be- 
tween man  and  man.  This  continued  until  1791,  two  years  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  bank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartered  by  Congress,  to  continue  for  twenty 
years.  British  capitalists  subscribed  liberally  to  the  stock  of  the 
bank,  and  its  wise  administration  contributed  largely  to  the  relief  of 
the  people  and  the  revival  of  business.  Gradually  the  traces  of  the 
devastation  occasioned  by  the  war,  were  obliterated  and  comparative 
prosperity  was  restored.  This  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  it  required  the  labor 
of  ten  years  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  war. 

THE    PANIC   OF    1819. 

From  the  close  of  the  last  century,  until  1811,  mainly  through 
the  agency  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  country  was  blessed 
with  a  sound  currency,  convertible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  into 
gold  or  silver. 

In  1811  the  charter  of  the  bank  expired,  and  for  reasons  which  I 
need  not  pause  to  consider.  Congress  refused  to  charter  it ;  and 
hence  the  country  was  left  without  an  institution  competent  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  uniform  currency.  As  might  have  been  foreseen. 
State  banks,  as  substitutes,  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  all  sec- 
tions, which  flooded  the  country  with  irredeemable  paper  money. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  expansion,  a  fictitious  prosperity  was 
created.  Prices  of  every  species  of  property  rose  to  fabulous  rates, 
and  a  spirit  of  gambling  speculation  pervaded  the  whole  country. 
In  1812,  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  agriculture  created  by  it,  intensified  the  popular 
delusion  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  (so-called)  money  and  nominal 
high  prices  for  everything  were  evidences  of  real  prosperity. 

In  the  beginning  of  1815  the  war  closed,  and  sagacious  statesmen 
like  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  detected  the  cheat, 
and  with  the  view  of  restoring  a  healthy  condition  of  afl'airs  and 
the  blessing  of  a  sound  currency,  introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  1816,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  bill  was  passed  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Mr.  Madison. 

The  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000,  two-fifths  of  which  was 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  was  organized  early 
in  1816.     It  at  once  addressed  itself  to  the  duty  of  restraining  the 
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extravagant  issues  of  the  State  Banks,  by  calling  on  them  to  redeem 
their  notes  and  thus  opened  the  way  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. This  compelled  the  State  Banks  to  curtail  their  discounts 
and  call  on  their  debtors  for  payment. 

A  distressing  contraction  of  currency  ensued,  and  there  was  a 
general  shrinkage  of  values,  very  similar  to  that  which  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed.  This  process  of  contraction  continued  from  1817 
until  about  1825.  During  that  time  the  price'^of  flour  declined  from 
§14  and  S15  to  §3  and  1^2.50  per  barrel. 

Finally  the  currency  was  reduced  within  proper  limits,  and  specie 
payments  were  resumed.  From  that  moment  business  revived — bank 
notes  were  equal  to  s}>ecie,  because  they  were  exchangeable  for 
specie — gambling  speculations  ceased,  trade  was  established  on  a 
solid  basis;  entire  confidence  was  felt  in  the  currency,  and  every 
farmer  knew  when  he  sold  his  products  that  he  was  getting  actual 
money  and  not  mere  promises  to  pay  in  exchange. 

Thus  the  second  great  crisis  in  our  financial  affairs  was  safely 
passed,  mainly  through  the  conservative  agency  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  whole  country  rapidly  advanced  in  prosperity 
until  1833. 

By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  continuance  of  the  bank  was 
limited  to  twenty  years,  which  expired  in  1836. 

THE    PANIC    OF    1837. 

In  1832  the  bank  applied  to  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter. 
The  subject  was  maturely  considered  in  both  hou-jes;  and,  while  it 
was  pending,  Mr.  George  McDuffie  made  a  masterly  report  (which 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal  at  this  tiay),  in  Avhich  he  demonstrated  the 
'utility  of  the  bank  in  regulating  the  currency,  equalizing  exchanges 
and  maintaining  specie  payments. 

After  fall  deliberation,  the  bill  re-chartering  the  bank  was  passed 
by  decided  majorities  in  each  house;  but  General  Jackson,  for  rea- 
sons which  it  is  needless  to  discuss,  vetoed  the  bill,  and  as  it  could 
not  command  the  requisite  majority  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  it 
failed  to  become  a  law. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  defeated  the  re-charter  in  1833,  General 
Jackson  ordered  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  de- 
posits of  government  moneys,  which  had,  therefore,  under  the  au- 
thority of  law,  been  kept  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  from 
that  bank,  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  State  banks. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  these  deposits  gave  a  fictitious 
strength  to  these  banks.  They  commenced  at  once  a-  liberal  system 
of  discounting  on  the  faith  of  the  government  deposits,  thus  invert- 
ing the  natural  order  of  things,  and  loaning  money  freely  on  debts 
which  they  owed,  as  if  they  constituted  actual  capital  which  they 
owned!  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  being  about  to  expire,  was 
powerless  to  restrain  the  State  banks  in  their  mad  career,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  wildest  excesses.  Then  came  the  "Flush  Times,'' 
which  have  been  so  graphically  described  by  Judge  Joseph  G.  Ba,ld- 
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win,  in  his  admirable  book,  bearing  that  name.  The  condition  of 
things  was.  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  which  existed  from  1811 
to  lbl8.  and  more  recently  in  Confederate  times. 

In  183()  Congress,  perceiving  the  grave  mistake  which  had  been 
committed  by  depositing  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  banks,  and  the  disastrous  results  which  had  flowed  from  it, 
passed  what  was  called  the  '"Sub-treasury  Bill."  B^^  the  terms  of 
that  law,  the  President  was  required  to  withdraw  the  government  de- 
posits from  the  State  banks,  and  place  them  in  the  custody  of  bonded 
officers  of  the  government. 

The  passage  of  that  law  at  once  disclosed  the  weakness  of  the 
State  banks.  They  had  been  doing  business  on  a  false  principle. 
They  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them,  and  in  May  1837, 
every  bank  south  of  New  England  suspended  specie  payments! 

Then  followed  the  old  process  of  stringent  contraction,  after  ex- 
travagant expansion.  The  inflated  currency,  like  a  full  blown  blad- 
der, pricked  by  a  pin,  collapsed.  Nominal  values  shrunk  to  almost 
nothing.  Nominal  fortunes  vanished  like  bubbles,  and  ■widespread 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  were  the  fruits  of  this  mischievous  policy. 
The  disasters  which  followed  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  war  of 
1812,  were  in  some  measure  attributable  to  those  wars,  but  the  crash 
which  came  oh  the  country  in  1837,  was  the  result  of  partizan  preju- 
dice and  unwise  statesmanship. 

Nor  were  the  mischiefs  of  this  revulsion  confined  to  private  citi- 
zens. The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  insolvency.  lis  resources  were  in  the  hands  of  broken  banks, 
and  it  was  left  without  the  means  of  paying  its  current  expenses. 
On  the  81st  of  Mav,  1841,  I  took  my  seat  in  Congress,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  District  of  which  Augusta  then  constituted  a  part, 
and  I  remember  that  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  members  of  Congress  the  eight  dol- 
lars per  day  to  which  they  were  entitled  for  their  services.  And, 
worse  still,  when  Congress  sought  to  borrow  the  insignificant  sum  of 
five  millions  of  dollars,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  government, 
the  National  credit  was  so  low,  that  the  loan  could  not  be  effected 
without  pledging  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  as  security  for  its 
payment. 

The  Whig  party,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay,  sought  to  give  re- 
lief to  the  country  by  the  mode  which  had  proved  successful  o;i  two 
former  occasions,  viz:  the  charter  of  a  third  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  houses,  by  respectable  majorities,  passed  the  bill, 
but,  unfortunately,  John  Tyler,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
on  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  under  the  influence  of  bad  ad- 
visers, vetoed  the  bill,  although  he  had  himself  been  an  active  agent 
m  iraming  it. 

All  that  could  then  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  country  was  to 
pass  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  replenished  the  Treasury,  revived  the 
public  credit  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  industry  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. 
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Thus,  after  nearly  seven  years  of  travail,  the  third  great  financial 
difficulty  was  overcome. 

From  184-3  to  1861,  notwithstanding  many  mistakes  of  policy, 
which  retarded  our  national  advancement  and  were  attended  with 
some  disturbances,  the  country  was  in  a"  condition  of  comparative 
prosperity — the  currency  had  been  brought  to  the  specie  standard  in 
particular  localities,  but  business  operations  were  seriously  impeded 
by  the  want  of  a  circulation  of  uniform  value  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  and  by  burthensome  rates  of  exchange. 

I  think,  from  the  above  narrative,  that  it  must  be  obvious  to  all 
unprejudiced  minds  that  I  have  not^erred  in  stating  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  financial  revulsions  is  the  contraction  of  currency, 
which  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  imdue  expansion. 

THE   PANIC   OF   1873. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  distressing  condition  of 
money  matters,  under  which  we  are  now  sufi'ering.  It  will  be  found 
that  it  presents  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  I  have  stated. 

Of  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  in  its  political  aspects, 
I  have  nothing  to  say;  nor  do  I  propose  to  dwell  on  its  consequences 
in  a  moral,  social  or  industrial  point  of  view.  My  remarks  will  be 
confined  to  its  financial  consequences. 

During  the  four  years'  war  which  followed,  it  became  necessary 
for  both  sections  to  incur  large  debts,  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes.  As  the  war  progressed,  these  issues  in- 
creased, and  with  each  emission  their  value  decreased.  At  one  pe- 
riod in  the  North  a  dollar  in  gold  was  worth  §2.80  in  United  States 
Treasury  notes,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1864,  in  the  South,  a  dollar 
in  gold  had  a  purchasing  power  equal  to  $60  in  Confederate  States 
Treasury  notes ! 

Bargains  made  with  reference  to  this  kind  of  currency  were,  in 
substance,  gamblini;  contracts — mere  wagers  on  the  result  of  the  ter- 
rible  conflict  which  was  in  progress.  When  the  war  ended,  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederate  armies  and  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment, hundreds  of  millions  of  Confederate  bonds  and  currency  per- 
ished in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  In  this  way,  thousands  of  those 
who  had  been  over  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  Confederate  cause 
were  reduced  to  inftolvency.  Of  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  Con- 
federate obligations  in  their  various  forms,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything,  as,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
practical  importance. 

The  matter  which  concerns  us  now  is  the  amount  of  the  obliga- 
tions  of  the  United  States,  which,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
have  become  our  obligations. 

In  the  progress  of  the  gigantic  struggle,  the  resources  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government  were  sorely  tried.  Besides  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  current  resources,  it  became  necessary  to  incur  a 
debt,  which,  in  its  various  forms,  of  bonds,  certificates  and  treasury 
'  notes,  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
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and  forty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  was  in  the  form  of 
United  States  bonds.  The  residue  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty  odd  millions  of  dollars,  was  in  the  form  of  negotiable 
paper,  which  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  money,  and  filled 
the  channels  of  circulation. 

COXTRACTIXG  THE  CUREENCY. 

In  order  to  estimate  correctly,  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  had  to  encounter 
since  1S65  in  bringing  the  currency  back  to  a  sound  condition,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much  paper,  having  most  of  the 
properties  of  money,  was  in  circulation  at  that  date.  If  we,  then,  as- 
certain ihe  amount  now  in  circulation,  the  difference  will  represent 
the  CO  itraction  which  has  been  effected  within  twelve  years. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  currency,  in  his  report,  made  on  3d  De- 
cember, 1877  (page  164j,  says:  ''Of  these  obligations  8684,138,959 
were  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  ex- 
cept custom  duties,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt."  This  is  doubt- 
less correct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to  give  us  a  full  account  of 
the  true  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation,  for  there  were  other 
classes  of  paper,  which,  while  they  were  not  legal  tenders,  yet  en- 
tered into  and  constituted  parts  of  the  currency  of"  the  country.  In 
a  tabular  statement,  to  be  found  on  the  page  just  referred  to.  the 
Comptroller  thus  describes  classes  of  paper: 

Certificates  of  debt 885,093,000 

Five  per  cent,  legal  tender  notes 33.954,230 

Compound  interest  legal  tender  notes..  217,024,160 

Seven  thirty  notes 830.000,000 

U.S.  legaftender  notes 433,160,589 

Fractional  currency 26,344.142 

Making  the  enormous  aggregate  of...  §1,625,576,501 

But  to  get  at  the  true  amount  of  paper  then  in  circu- 
lation, we  must  add  the  amount  of  National  Bank 
notes,  viz §176,213,955 

Which  swells  the  sum  total  to 81,801,790,456 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  1865  the  aggregate  of  paper  in  a  ne- 
gotiable form,  which  practically  formed  a  part  of  the  currency, 
amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  of 

EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    ONE    MILLION    OF    DOLLARS. 

This  was  an  inflation  which  greatly  exceeded  anything  ever  known 
before  in  our  history. 

To  redeem  this  paper  at  once  in  specie,  would  have  required  all 
the  coin  of  the  world.  Immediate  redemption  was  therefore  imprac- 
ticable; it  must  be  the  work  of  time.  To  prepare  for  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  vigorous  system   of  contraction.     To  effect 
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this,  two  modes  were  adopted:  1st,  by  funding,  that  is  by  exchang- 
ing bonds  for  the  outstanding  notes  and  certificates,  and  2d,  by  re- 
tiring and  cancelling  such  as  were  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  were 
not  necessary  for  current  expenses.  These  processes  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  great  energy  and  success,  as  Avill  be  presently  stated. 
As  the  process  of  contraction  progressed,  the  value  of  the  govern- 
ment paper,  relatively  to  gold,  steadily  increased,  or  in  other  words 
the  premium  on  gold  declined. 

In  1865  the  premium  on  gold  was  forty-four  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Recently  it  was  but  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  true  that 
within  a  few  weeks  past  the  premium  has  increased  to  one  per  cent. ; 
but  that  is  due  to  a  temporary  demand  for  gold,  created  by  the  sale, 
by  the  government,  of  fifty  millions  of  4|  per  cent,  bonds  for  gold. 
When  these  bonds  are  paid  for,  the  demand  will  cease,  and  gold  again 
decline,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  on  or  before  1st  January, 
1879,  greenbacks  will  be  of  equal  value  with  gold,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  their  redemption  in  gold  at  that  date. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  aggregate  of  currency  in  circulation 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  the  next  step  in  our  inquiry  is  to  as- 
certain the  amount  now  in  circulation,  so  that,  by  deducting  one  from 
the  other,  we  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  contraction  which  has  been 
effected. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  on  page  164  of  his  last  report, 
informs  us  that  the  following  items  composed  the  paper  money  then 
in  circulation: 

TJ.  S.  legal  tender  treasury  notes $351,340,188 

Old  demand  notes... 63,702 

Fractional  currency ' 18,043,020 

Aggregate  of  U.  S.  notes  of  all  kinds $369,447,010 

Add  bank  notes  in  circulation $320,631,719 

Aggregate  of  both  classes  of  currency $690,078,729 

Now,  if  we  deduct  this  amount  from  the  entire  volume  of  paper 
in  circulation  in  1865,  it  will  be  found  that  the  aggregate  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  currency,  within  a  little  more  than  twelve  years, 
has  been  eleven  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  or  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  in  each  year;  or,  to  state  the  propo- 
sition in  another  form,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  currency  has 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation  within  that  brief  period,  and  we 
have  now  but  six  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  currency  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  business,  instead  of  eighteen  hundred  and  one 
millions. 

Here,  then,  we  have  plainly  revealed  to  us  the  cause  of  the  scarcity 
of  circulation,  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  the  hard  times,  and 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  meet  their  engagements.  No  just  com- 
plaint can  be  made  against  the  government  for  adopting  a  policy  of 
contraction.     It  was  a  stern  duty,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  a  duty. 
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Without  contraction,  it  is  obvious  that  specie  payments  could  not  be 
resumed,  nor  could  business  be  placed  on  a  sound  and  healthy  basis — 
gold  and  silver  are  the  currency  of  the  "world — they  are  the  only 
recognized  measures  or  standards  of  value  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  For  us  to  attempt  to  ignore  this  fact  and  to  carry  on 
business  with  a  different  standard,  would  be  to  isolate  ourselves  from 
commerce  with  foreign  countries. 

THE    CONTRACTION    ENDED. 

In  your  letter  to  me,  you  substantially  inquire  when  is  this  system 
of  contraction  to  cease,  and  what  is  the  prospect  of  an  improved 
condition  of  our  financial  affairs? 

I  am  happy  to  respond  that  it  has  ceased.  To  use  a  homely,  but 
expressive,  phrase,  "we  have  touched  bottom."  We  have  seen  the 
worst,  and  I  confidently  predict  that  at  an  early  day  we  shall  witness 
a  marked  revival  of  business  and  a  gradual  but  sure  return  of  pros- 
perity. 

These  are  not  idle  words  prompted  by  an  over-sanguine  tempera- 
ment. They  are  the  results  of  a  careful  consideration  of  unques- 
tionable facts,  which  I  will  now  place  before  you,  that  you  ma}' judge 
how  far  they  justify  the  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  from  them. 

I  think  we  may  safely  assume,  that  if  a  stead}'  contraction  of  the 
currency,  a  relentless  turning  of  the  screw  in  the  line  of  pressure, 
has  led  to  great  financial  distress,  a  gradual  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency, a  reverse  movement  of  the  screw  will  produce  an  opposite  ef- 
fect.    This  is  just  what  we  are  now  about  to  experience. 

That  the  process  of  contraction  has  gone  as  far  as  it  ought  to  go, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  United  States  Treasury  notes  are 
now  almost,  and  in  a  few  months,  will  be  altogether  equal  to  gold. 
The  object  of  the  curtailment  was  to  effect  this  result,  and  it  having 
been  attained,  there  can  be  no  rational  motive  for  continuing  it 
further.  But,  if  any  were  disposed  to  apprehend  further  danger  in 
this  direction,  I  need  only  say,  that  within  the  last  ten  days  Con- 
gress has,  h J  \siW,  fyrbidden  an i/  further  contraction. 

We  have,  then,  the  present  amount  of  treasury  notes  and  fractional 
currency  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  as  a  "fixed 
fact"  in  our  future  calculations. 

We  may  also  safely  assume  that  the  National  banks  will  not  make 
any  material  reduction  of  the  amount  of  their  notes,  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  now  in  circulation,  because  their 
interests  forbid  any  such  reduction.  AVe  may,  then,  rest  satisfied  that 
the  present  volume  of  paper  currency,  amounting  (including  frac- 
tional currency),  in  round  numbers,  to  six  hundred  and  ninety  mil- 
lions cannot  be  reduced. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that  every  dollar  of  this  currency  is 
equivalent  to  gold,  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  next  will  be 
exchangeable  for  gold. 

PROSPECTIVE    INCREASE    OF    THE    VOLUME    OF    CURRENCY. 

Now,  let  US  inquire  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  increase  of 
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the  volume  of  currency,  Avbich  will  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

You  will  observe  that  in  all  my  previous  calculations,  1  have  had 
no  reference  to  gold  and  silver  as  portions  of  the  currency.  I  ex- 
cluded them  purposely,  because,  since  1861,  they  have  in  fact  con- 
stituted no  part  of  the  currency.  Gold  was  a  commodity  of  more 
value  than  paper,  and  was,  therefore,  hoarded  as  a  special  treasure. 
Since  1873  silver,  except  for  very  small  amounts,  was  demonetized 
by  law.  It,  therefore,  did  not  and  could  not  enter  into  circulation 
as  money. 

But  it  must  be  plain  that  as  soon  as  the  greenbacks  become. as 
valuable  as  gold,  the  motive  to  hoard  is  taken  away,  and  it  must  enter 
into  circulation  as  it  did  formerly  in  specie  paying  days  side  by  side 
with  notes. 

So  silver,  which  has  heretofore  been  merely  an  article  of  merchan- 
dize, having  been  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  remonetized, 
must  again  flow  into  the  channels  of  circulation.  Indeed,  Congress 
has  ordered  forty-eight  millions  to  be  coined  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment every  year,  and  thrown  into  circulation.  Before  the  pass- 
age of  the  law  remonetizing  silver,  an  ounce  of  silver,  in  bars,  was 
worth  ninety-two  cents;  under  the  remonetization  law,  an  ounce  of 
silver,  coined  into  the  form  of  a  dollar,  is  worth  one  hundred  cents. 
Now,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that,  as  the  cost  of  coining  is  but 
one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  holders  of  silver 
to  have  it  coined  into  dollars  instead  of  exporting  and  selling  it  in 
bars,  as  they  will  thereby  save  six  and  a  half  per  cent. 

To  estimate  with  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  and  the  remonetization  of  silver  in  augmenting  the  vol- 
ume of  money  in  circulation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain — 1st, 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  country,  and 
2d,  the  annual  product  of  our  mines. 

On  page  161  of  this  report  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  gives  us 
full  information  on  both    points. 

He  says  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  our 
country  is  8242,855,858,  of  which  ,^192,720,230  is  in  gold  coin  and 
bullion,  and  $50,130,698  in  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

On  the  same  page  he  states  the  annual  product  of  our  mines  to 
be  §82,000,000,  but  more  recent  information  induces  me  to  believe 
that  this  estimate  is  too  low.  Reports  of  a  late  date  show  that  the 
gold  mines  yield  annually  about  70,000,000,  and  there  can  bebut  little 
question  that  the  yield  of  the  silver  mines  is  in  excess  of  §12,000,000. 

"With  these  facts  before  us,  it  must  be  obvious  that  within  twelve 
months  the  volume  of  currency  must  be  largely  increased.  The  in- 
crease will  be  effected  as  follows; 

Present  amount  of  currency  in  circulation $690,000,000 

Add  to  this  amount  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion..  242,000,000 
Add  amount  of  silver  ordered  to  be  coined  by  U.  S.  48,000,000 
Add  one  year's  product  of  gold  mines 70,000,000 

$1,050,000,000 
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which  19  an  increase  of  over   three   hundred   and   sixty  millions,  or 
over  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  present  volume  of  circulation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  is  not  an  "inflation,"  caused 
by  the  issue  of  "promises  to  pay,"  as  was  the  case  in  1817  and 
1836,  but  an  addition  of  solid,  metalic  money  which  has  intrinsic 
value  and  needs  no  redemption. 

ANOTHER    SOURCE    OF    INCREASE. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  source  from  which  an  expansion  of  the 
volume  of  money  may  be  expected.  The  banks'  are  now  reqtirjd 
by  law  to  keep  in  their  vaults,  or  at  their  redemption  agencies,  a  per- 
centage of  their  deposits  in  treasury  notes  as  a  reserve  fund.  This 
reserve  is  not  a  fixed  amount,  but  varies  according  to  the  business 
of  the  banks.  The  Comptroller,  in  his  report  (page  1G7),  estimates 
it  at  887,000,000. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  before  Congress  which  it  is  conceded  will 
pass,  which  authorizes  the  banks  to  hold  this  reserve  fund  in  four 
per  cent,  bonds  instead  of  treasury  notes.  The  effect  of  this  law 
will  be  to  let  loose  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks  eighty-seven  millions, 
which  will  at  once  swell  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  to  that 
extent. 

But,  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  the  specie  will  be  drawn  from  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States 
held  abroad  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  foreign  commerce.  To 
all  such,  I  respectfully  say  that  the  amount  of  our  bonds  held  abroad 
is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  is  steadily  diminishing, 
and  as  for  the  demands  of  commerce,  they  are  now  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

An  official  statement  published  within  the  last  week,  shows  that 
for  ten  months,  ending  the  30th  of  April,  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $593,137,292,  while  the  ao;oi;rewate  of 
imports  was  J;?365,561,851 ;  thus  showing  a  balance  in  our  favor  of 
over  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  same  period  "(which  embraces  one  semi-annifal  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  United  States  bonds  held  in  foreign  countries), 
the  export  of  specie  and  bullion  amounted  to  $29,077,914,  while 
the  imports  of  the  same  were  $25,794,400,  thus  showing  an  excess 
of  exports  of  the  precious  metals  of  only  §1,183,614. 

We  may  therefore  safely  dismiss  all  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
a  foreign  demand  for  our  specie.  On  the  contrary,  the  large  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions 
above  referred  to,  will  have  to  be  paid  either  in  gold  and  silver  or 
by  the  return  of  our  bonds  held  by  foreigners. 

I  think  these  figures  fully  justify  the  confident  belief  which  I  have 
expressed,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  renewal  of  activity  in  business 
and  of  an  era  of  prosperity. 

An  increase  of  the  volume  of  sound  currency  will  tend  to  enhance 
prices  and  lower  the^rate  of  interest.  It  will  place  capital  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means,  and  ensure  to  labor  adequate 
compensation  and  active  employment. 
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THE    PROPOSITION    TO    TURN    STATE    BANKS    LOOSE. 

1  know  of  nothing  likely  to  interfere  with  our  onward  progress, 
unless  Congress  should  give  countenance  to  the  wild  and  mischiev- 
ous proposition  which  has  been  suggested,  of  repealing  the  law  im- 
posing a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  issues  of  State  banks.  If  that 
tax  were  repealed,  we  should  soon  see  the  revival  of  State  banks 
with  their  extravagant  issues  of  irredeemable  "promises  to  pay," 
which  would  inflate  the  currency — banish  gold  and  silver  from  circu- 
lation and  bring  back  upon  us  all  the  evils  incident  to  irredeemable 
paper  money. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  wisely  delegated  to 
Congress  the  power  "to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 'thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures."  If 
there  be  any  one  subject  which  does  belong,  and  of  right  ought  to 
belong,  to  the  domain  of  federal  legislation,  it  is  the  regulation  of 
the  value  of  the  currency.  No  one  questions  the  exclusive  power 
of  Congress  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  If,  then, 
it  be  proper  that  the  Federal  Legislature  should  fix  the  standard  of 
the  measures  of  quantity,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it 
should  not  have  power  to  fix  the  standard  of  value?  It  will  be  a 
dark  day  for  our  country  if  Congress  should  abdicate  this  salutary 
power,  which  ensures  to  us  a  currency  of  uniform  value  throughout 
the  United  States. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LOW  PRICES. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  which  is  already  longer  than  I  intended 
it  should  be,  I  cannot  forbear  from  correcting  a  mistaken  idea  which 
prevails  with  many.  I  often  hear  complaints  of  the  low  price  of  ag- 
ricultural productions.  People  look  back  with  regret  to  the  day 
■when  they  received  seven  dollars  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  dollars  for  a  good  horse,  and  lament  that  now 
they  can  get  only  four  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  for  flour  and  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  similar  horse.  To  all  such  I  would  respect- 
fully say  that  the  difference  is  only  nominal.  When  they  were  re- 
ceiving the  high  prices  above  named,  they  were  in  fact  getting  no 
more  actual  value  for  their  flour  and  horse  than  they  are  now  getting. 
The  reason  is  this — when  they  were  receiving  the  high  prices,  gold 
was  at  a  premium  of  forty- four  per  cent.  A  dollar  in  currency  was 
then  worth  but  *J9/(]~(3  in  gold,  and  the  seven  dollars  which  they  got 
for  their  flour,  was  worth  exactly  four  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
in  gold,  which  is  the  present  market  price,  and  so  with  the  horse. 
The  one  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  which  he  would  have  sold  for 
in  1865-6,  when  gold  was  at  a  premium  of  forty-four  per  cent.,  was 
worth  but  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  while  the  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  currency,  which  he  would  now  sell  for,  is  worth  one  hundred 
dollairs  in  gold. 

GOOD    POLICY    FOR    CREDITORS    TO    WAIT. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave,  in  view  of  the  bright  prospects  ahead 
of  us,  to  appeal  to  creditors  to  extend  all  possible  indulgence  to  their 
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debtors.  Enlightened  self  interest,  as  well  as  humanitv,  dictates  this 
policy — everything  is  now  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  To  en- 
force payment  under  existing  circumstances,  will  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  property  and  very  probably  the  loss  of  the  debt,  which,  by  a  little 
indulgence,  might  be  rendered  secure.  Let  us  mutually  bear  and 
forbear.  By  generous  indulgence  for  another  year,  many  debtors 
will  be  able  to  retrieve  their  circumstances,  who,  by  a  contrary  policy, 
would  be  stripped  of  their  property  and  left  homeless  and  desolate. 
Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  fellow  citizen. 

Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — This  letter  of  Mr.  Stuart's  appeared  in  the  Staunton 
Vindicator- ofihe  5th  of  June  last,  and  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  a  number  of  his  neighbors  and  friends.  It  is  so  full  of  interest  at  this  time  as 
to  warrant  its  reproduction  in  our  pa»es ;  and  we,  therefore,  gladly  give  space  to 
it.  There  is  no  inquiry  udw  so  anxiously  and  constantly  made  as  this  :  "When 
will  these  hard  times  end?"' 

The  point  of  greatest  moment  to  us  in  this  letter  is  the  reference  made  to  State 
banks.  We  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  the  future  is  very  bright  for  us  with  a 
system  like  that  of  the  National  Banks  to  depend  upon.  Now  that  gold  and  pa- 
per have  come  together,  the  basis  for  prosperity  could  not  be  better  ;  but  what 
avail  is  a  good  foundation  if  we  build  nothing  substantial  on  it?  When  a  National 
Bank  is  organized,  and  desires  to  secure  circulation,  it  puts  its  capital  into 
United  States  bonds,  or  debts  of  the  Government,  which  is  7iot  absolute'solvency, 
by  a  good  deal.  Their  value,  as  we  all  know,  fluctuates  responsive  to  political 
complications,  making  them  about  the  most  uncertain  asset  fit  to  be  held  by  a 
bank  as  the  basis  of  its  circulation.  On  these  bonds  it  draws,  say,  4J  per  cent, 
interest,  and  is  allowed  circulation  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of  their  face.  The 
average  tax  borne  by  these  banks  is  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
Having,  then,  a  margin  of  only  one  per  cent,  of  income  from  the  bonds,  and  what 
can  be  made  from  lending  the  90  per  cent,  of  circulation  allowed,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible for  such  a  bank  to  do  business  on  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  its  money, 
and  give  its  stockholders  any  return  at  all  after  paying  necessary  expenses.  Re- 
lieved of  the  tax,  the  case,  in  the  direction  of  money  to  its  customers  at  a  low 
rate  of  "interest,  would  be  very  little  bettered,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  running  a  bank,  doing  the  range  of  business  peculiar  to  these 
institutions,  is  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  Furthermore,  these 
National  Banks  are  not  permitted,  by  the  law  authorizing  their  creation,  to  lend 
any  money  on  real  estate  security.  "'This  system  (to  use  the  words  of  one 
who  has  given  it  great  study),  ignores  gold  and  silver  as  a  basis  of  banking  : 
it  tends  to  congest  the  currency  at  money  centres,  thereby  fostering  iniquitous 
stock  gambling,  instead  of  becoming  auxiliary  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country;  and,  under  it,  there  is  no  flexibility  in  the  currency.  It  establishes  a 
sort  of  Procrustean  bed,  to  which  all  the  interests  of  the  country  are  made  to 
accommodate  themselves.  If  the  demand  for  money  be  either  very  small  or  very 
great  (dependent  on  the  crops  and  business  of  the  people),  the  supply  is  always 
the  same." 

While  we  have  no  patience  with  the  absurd  schemes  for  unlimited  issues  of 
greenbacks  we  have  lately  seen  proposed,  we  still  think  that  a  greater  supply  of 
circulating  medium,  having  a  sound  basis,  x'SB  LOCALi.r  disposed,  would  be  found 
extremely  useful  to  the  people,  and  especially  the  people  of  the  South.     Let  us 
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see  how  it  may  be  done.  A  bank  is  organized,  having,  say,  8200,000  capital,  with 
authority,  where  deemed  advisable,  to  lend  money  on  real  estate.  This  capital, 
(instead  of  going  into  Government  bonds)  to  be  put  into' gold  and  silver,  and  go 
into  the  bank's  vault,  to  stand  as  reserve  against  the  issue  of  circulating  notes, 
to  the  extent,  say,  of  three  to  one.  These  notes,  convertible  at  will  into  gold  or 
silver,  lent  out  to  its  customers  at  six  per  cent.,  would  yield  18  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  thus  paying  expenses  and  dividends  both,  and  leaving  some- 
thing over  to  go  to  the  surplus  fund.  The  issues  of  the  bank  would  be  repre- 
sented by  good  bills  receivable,  while  the  specie  would  be  in  the  vault  to  meet  any 
demand  for  current  redemption  of  the  issue.'  Before  the  war,  the  banks  had  power 
to  issue  five  dollars  in  notes  for  one  of  specie  in  their  vaults.  We  had  some 
"  wild  cat"  banks  then,  to  be  sure,  but  we  had,  also,  stable  banks,  and  plenty 
of  them.  In  our  State,  the  old  Bank  of  Virginia,  the  Farmers  Bank,  the  Ex- 
change Bank,  the  Bank  of  the  Valley,  and  the  Bank  of  the  Old  Dominion,  with 
their  branches  at  all  important  points  throughout  its  limits,  did  not  leave  much 
room  for  "wild  cats."  No  safer  banks  than  these  could  be  found  in  any  coun- 
try, managed  as  they  were  by  boards  of  directors  composed  of  the  best  men  in 
the  community,  and  who  knew  perfectly  the  wants  of  that  community.  The  truth 
is,  after  the  sub-treasury  system  got  into  good  working  order,  these  "wild  cats" 
became  very  scarce.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  we  prospered  greatly  un- 
der these  State  banks.  We  will  take  Vii-ginia  as  an  exiample,  and  draw  our  fig- 
ures from  the  Census  reports.    She  stood  in  1850  and  1860  respectively  as  follows : 


Population 

Acres  improved 

Cash  value  of  farms 

Cash  value  farming  implements  and  machinery. 

Cash  value  of  live  stock 

Value  manufactures  of  all  kinds 


1,421.601 

10.360.135 

$216,401,643 

$7,021,772 
$33,656,659 
$29,602,507 


18G0. 


1.596,318 

11,437,821 

$371,761,661 

$9,392,296 

$47,803,049 

$50,652,124 


Taking  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  last  four  items,  and  we  find  that 
the  advance  in  wealth  in  Virginia  from  1850  to  1860,  under  these  heads,  was 
$192,926,649!  If  we  reached  such  prosperity  on  a  basis  of  five  to  one,  we  should 
certainly  not  do  less  with  the  additional  security  afforded  by  three  to  one.  We 
could  stand  quite  easily  the  discount  resulting  from  a  good  many  "wild  oats"  to 
reach  .a  figure  of  increase  like  that  in  ten  years.  The  "wild  cat"  cry  will  not 
do  ;  we  had  better  fight  "wild  cats,"  than  die  of  slow  decay,  which  we  are  now 
doing  under  a  system  of  finance  worked  from  a  bureau  at  Washington.  If  we 
had  a  country,  whose  interests  throughout  were  identical  in  character,  there 
vyould  be  reason  why  its  money  matters  should  be  worked  from  some  central 
point;  but  New  England  has  interests  of  one  kind,  the  Middle  States  of  another, 
the  South  and  West  of  another,  and  the  Pacific  slope  of  another,  and  these  in-- 
terests  are  very  diverse.  We  are  wise  if  we  provide  financial  arrangements  that 
will  enable  each  section  to  reach  the  fullest  development  of  its  own  peculiar  inter- 
ests, and  with  the  most  comfort,  and  State  banks  only  will  do  the  work. 

As  things  stand  now,  and  as  they  have  stood  ever  since  the  war,  the  farmer, 
taking  the  general  run  of  the  calling,  has  practically  no  showing  whatever  to 
borrow  money.  The  only  basis  of  credit  he  has — to  wit,  his  land,  cannot  be  used 
in  bank.     The  National  Bank  law  absolutely  prohibits  the  lending  of  any  money 
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to  him  on  his  land.  What  has  he  to  do  to  command  any  money  at  all?  Through 
the  pledge  of  his  cops,  he  gets  a  merchant's  acceptance.  For  this  he  pays  2^ 
per  cent.,|and  for  the  money  on  this  acceptance,  nine  and  olten  more  per  cent. 
Everybody  knows  that  he  can't  last  long  on  a  basis  like  this  ;  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  tarming  interest  in  this  State  would  seem  to  show  that  he  has  not 
made  much  at  it.  With  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  he  would  be  en- 
abled to  make  his  land  available,  and  both  live  and  pay  his  taxes  ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  help,  he  must  do  the  best  he  can,  which  is.  as  a  rule,  to  let  out  his 
land  to  anybody  at  any  price,  though  ultimate  destruction  to  his  property  be  the 
result.  Of  course,  hope  is  no  friend  to  this  man.  But  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, not  less  than  the  farmer,  wants  this  cheap  and  good  money.  Every 
man  is  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  and  this  he  does  not 
enjoy  when  his  interest  account  daily  consumes  it.  as  it  does  now,  and  has  ever 
since  the  war.  Who  in  business,  and  depending  upon  bank  accommodation,  has 
not  sweat  blood  at  the  contemplation  of  this  interest  item? 

The  sten  necessary  to  induce  these  State  banks  of  issue  is  the  repeal  of  the 
ten  per  cent,  tax  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  State  bank  circulation.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  instructing  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for  this  repeal.  This  is  the  vital  issue  with 
us  now,  and  the  State  should  ring  from  end  to  end  with  its  discussion.  The  op- 
position to  this  move  will  hardly  come  from  the  National  Banks,  but  rather 
from  the  office  holders  in  Washington,  who  get  their  bread  out  of  the  system. 
These  banks  are  now  all  very  .«i'ct,  for  squeeze  their  customers  as  they  will,  in 
the  way  of  interest,  and  still  no  money  is  made.  The  borrowers  become  fewer 
and  fewer  with  each  year,  and  with  their  disappearance  into  the  region  of  non- 
action goes  that  enterprise  which  is  the  very  soul  of  prosperity. 

It  is  perfect  folly  for  us  to  wrangle  as  we  do  over  the  payment  of  the  State 
debt.  Give  vs  a  showvig  to  make  availabh  vchat  tee  have,  and  the  Staie  debt  vcili 
take  care  of  itself,  and  a  return  to  the  State  bank  system  will  afford  it.  As  long 
as  we  have  no  such  showing,  the  discussion  of  the  debt  produces  bad  blood, 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  nothing  more.  Virginia  will  never  repudiate  her  debt,  nor 
will  she  forcibly  re-adjust  it,  simply  because  she  cannot  commit  highway  robbery. 
When  Federal  legislation  is  so  shaped  as  to  relieve  us  of  the  fearful  burdens  it 
has  imposed  upon  us,  especially  through  the  National  Banking  System  and  the 
tobacco  tax,  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  which  means  the  meeting  of  our  ob- 
ligations, both  individual  and  corporate,  like  men,  and  conduct  generally  be- 
coming the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

KESWICK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  our  Club,  I  send  jou  the  following 
abstract  of  its  proceedings  of  the  two  last  meetings  : 

The  Club  met  at  Oak  Hill,  the  residence  of  P.  W,  Nelson,  on  the 
16th  March,  187S:  E.  Thurman  presiding.  G.  W.  Macon,  W.  W. 
Minor,  Jr.,  and  F.  M.  Randolph  were  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  the  farm.  This  they  proceeded  to  do — at- 
tended by  the  remainder  of  the  Club — and  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Club.     The  wheat  on  the  corn 
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land,  -n-ith  200  lbs.  of  Allison  &  Addison's  Wheat  Manure,  looks 
very  well ;  the  residue  of  the  crop  healthy,  though  not  so  forward, 
the  land  being  thin,  though  well  fertilized.  His  method  of  putting 
in  grass  seed  with  harrow  and  horse-rake,  we  commend.  His  clover 
sowed  last  year  is  the  best  stand  we  have  seen.  We  find  the  stand 
very  much  better  where  the  seed  were  harrowed  and  rolled  in  than 
where  only  rolled.  The  sheep  good,  except  a  few  recently  pur- 
chased ;  the  lambs  fair ;  the  stock,  cattle,  cows  and  calves  very  ordi- 
nary ;  the  work  horses  in  very  good  order ;  the  hogs  an  average  lot, 
and  his  arrangement  for  fattening  and  scalding  them  we  particularlv 
commend  ;  fencing,  buildings,  ^\:c.,  in  good  order,  considering  the 
short  time  he  has  owned  the  place,  and  the  amount  of  draininof  and 
clearing  up  swamp  and  branch  land  is  especially  creditable.  Cpoa 
the  whole,  we  think  he  has  effected  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
farm  and  all  of  its  surrouixiings. 

The  subject  for  discussion  being,  ''The  best  Variety  of  Corn, 
Time  of  Planting  and  Method  of  Cultivation,"  kc,  was  then  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Minor  said :  Corn,  unlike  wheat  and  some  of  the 
other  imported  grains,  being  indigenous  to  this  country,  with  proper 
culture  and  regard  to  soil,  does  7iot  degenerate.  Most  kinds  prop- 
erly cultivated,    do  well,   but  prefers   the   twin  variety,  known   as 

,  which  took  the  premium  at  our  County  Society  before  the 

war — and  he  has  preserved  its  superiority  by  selecting  only  twin  ears 
for  seed.  It  is  early,  so  that  the  land  can  be  sown  in  wheat  at 
proper  time.  It  weighs  well,  and  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  wait- 
ing for  the  season  better  than  other  varieties ;  has  an  average  sized 
ear  and  percentage  of  husk,  and  rather  a  tall,  large  stalk.  Nature 
does  not  often  permit  a  large  ear  from  a  small  stalk  ;  does  not  like 
the  lar-geearedand  cobbed  variety,  as  it  cannot  be  housed  early  with 
safety.  Considers  20th  of  Api^il  early  enough  for  planting  high  land, 
and  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  Mav  earlv  enough  for  low  grounds: 
prefers  shallow  planting,  and  thinks  a  good  horse  can  plant  ten  acres 
per  day.  It  is  not  material  whether  level  or  ridge  culture  is  prac- 
ticed, but  thinks  the  old  svstem  the  most  economical  wav  of  working 
corn,  viz.,  at  first  working,  run  bar  of  turning  plow  next  to  the  corn, 
then  chop  and  thin  ;  and  next  working,  throw  the  dirt  back  to  the 
corn  with  the  same  plow ;  when  on  ordinary  clean  land  the  corn 
will  need  no  further  working.  It  should  be  cut  and  shocked  when 
the  shuck  begins  to  show  a  little  brown.  Thinks  earlv  fall  plowing 
tends  to  prevent  bore-worm,  but  has  never  found  an  effectual  remedy; 
has  suffered  more  from  their  ravages  on  tobacco  than  on  corn.  By 
all  means  plant  an  earlv  varietv.  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin  sowing 
Fultz  wheat  by  the  20th  September  and  the  white  varieties  by  the 
1st  October. 

Mr.  E.  Thurman  advocated  an  early  variety  of  corn.  Thinks 
shallow  planting  has  much  diminished  injury  from  bore- worm,  and 
frequenl  cultivation  will  destroy  them. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Ficklin  tried  deep  planting;  did  not  like  it :  the  corn 
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did  not  stand  well,  and  was  hard  to  work  ;  preferred  running  a  coul- 
ter shovel  ahead  of  the  planter,  to  thoroughly  pulverize  the  land  un- 
der the  corn  ;  thorough  cultivation  is  necessary,  and  unless  the  land 
is  pretty  good,  the  best  way  to  raise  it,  was  to  collect  money  from 
other  sources  to  buy  it. 

George  Minor  had  tried  gas  tar  against  worms  and  birds,  but  with- 
out success  ;  preferred  yellow  corn  for  very  poor  land,  had  made  two 
barrels  per  acre  where  the  white  would  not  grow. 

W.  W.  Minor,  Jr.,  likewise  favored  yellow  corn  on  very  poor  land  ; 
it  stands  drought  better. 

Dr.  Shackleford  strongly  favored  early  corn.  One  of  his  neigh- 
bors, as  an  experiment,  had  tried  the  large  white,  late  variety,  and 
■was  so  much  disgusted  with  the  result  that  he  swept  his  corn  house 
to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  next  crop. 

Bridgeway  April  20,  1878.  The  Club  met  to-day  at  this  farm, 
under  the  management  of  H.  M.  Magruder. 

Geo.  W.  Macon,  presiding,  appointed  S.  W.  Ficklin,  W.  W. 
Minor  and  P.  W,  Nelson  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  farm.  Upon  discharging  their  duty,  attended  by  the  balance  of 
the  Club,  they  submitted  the  following  report : 

We  first  saw  the  winter  oats,  which  promise  well,  though  too  thick 
in  places.  The  orchard  grass  on  low  grounds  only  tolerable,  as 
alluvial  land  does  not  seem  to  suit  this  grass  as  well  as  the  stiff,  red 
land.  The  spring  oats  look  reasonably  well.  Several  wet  places 
on  the  low  grounds  recently  very  well  drained  by  ditches.  The 
meadows  very  good  and  much  improved  by  his  system  of  irrigation, 
whereby  he  utilizes  the  fertilizing  elements  from  the  mill-pond  and 
creek.  The  land  plowed  for  corn  he  is  now  coultering  with  two- 
horse  double  coulters,  thus  tearing  the  sod  well  to  pieces,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  harrow,  to  level  the  surface.  The  work  is  well  done ; 
but  the  committee  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  coulter- 
ing will  pay  or  not.  The  wheat  crop  is  a  large  one  and  gives  good 
promise,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  clover  is  generally  a  poor  stand.  Tne 
grass  on  the  place  presents  a  very  creditable  appearance.  The  orchard 
grass  particularly  looking  very  well.  We  noticed  that  on  the  land 
where  400  pounds  guano  per  acre  was  used  on  the  wheat,  the  clover 
is  a  good  stand  and  remarkably  luxuriant ;  whereas  on  similar  land, 
treated  with  200  pounds  guano,  there  is  little  or  no  clover.  •  The 
stock,  unusually  fine,  as  also  the  hogs,  colts  and  young  cattle — the 
latter  having  been  wintered  in  the  open  field,  with  free  access  to  the 
straw-stack  and  chaff-pen,  with  no  grain  or  other  food.  The  gene- 
ral management  shows  that  the  means  at  his  disposal  have  been  judi- 
ciously availed  of.  The  subject  selected  at  the  former  meeting  for 
discussion  at  this,  to  wit,  "Fencing,"  then  came  up. 

L.  S.  Macon  said:  I  don't  like  the  wire-tied  fence  ;  think  it  ex- 
pensive, of  little  value,  when  made.  I  saw  a  good  white-oak  plank 
fence,  a  lit:le  time  back,  of  fifty-years  standing,  but  think  the  kind 
of  fence  for  each  to  adopt  depends  upon  the  quantity,  character  and 
value  of  material  he  possesses. 
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W.  W.  Minor  said  :  Where  we  have  locust  posts  and  chestnut  rails 
he  thought  mortised  posts  and  rails  most  durable  and  economical, 
though  only  locust,  cedar  and  mulberry  posts  would  pay  for  mor- 
tising ;  where  the  less  durable  woods  were  used  for  posts,  wire-tieing 
or  nailing shouhl  be  resorted  to;  where  stone  is  convenient,  best  to 
build  either  whole  fence  or  foundation,  according  to  quantity  of  ma- 
terial ;  he  would  not  fence  a  whole  plantation  to  turn  hogs,  would 
restrict  them  to  lots, 

Wm.  Dabney  Minor  had  found  the  wirc-'ied  fence  preferable  to 
mortised  fence,  but  thought  plank  fence  cheapest  of  all;  had  found 
a  mortised  locust  post  fence  rotting  off  at  the  lower  mortise  after 
standing  only  twelve  years. 

W.  W.  Minor,  Jr.,  had  used  the  grape  wire  staples  on  the  posts 
in  the  wire-tied  fence  with  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ficklin  thought  each  man's  particular  circumstances  as 
to  timber,  convenience  of  saw-mill,  &c.,  should  govern  him  as  to 
the  kind  of  fence,  but  he  thought  in  every  case,  the  old  style  worm 
fence  should  be  abandoned.  He  thought  that  mounds  two  or  three 
feet  high  should  always  bo  thrown  up  with  the  plow  on  which  to 
place  the  fence  and  thus  reduce  its  necessary  height. 

H.  M.  Magruder  said:  He  had  made  a  close  calculation,  and  was 
satisfied  tliat  the  rail  fence,  with  the  stakes  tied  with  wire  at  t  le  top, 
was  the  cheapest  and  best  where  chestnut  rails  could  be  obtained. 
The  calculation  showed  that  such  rail  fences  could  be  made  for  a 
little  over  one  half  the  cost  of  the  plank  fence,  and  it  would  last  as 
long   or  longer  with  as  little  or  less  repairs. 

P.  W.  Nelson  warmly  concurred  in  this  and  greatly  preferred  the 
wire-tie  to  wooden  caps  for  the  stakes. 

The  majority  of  the  Club  decided  that  locust  stakes  and  chestnut 
rails,  where  convenient,  was  the  best  and  cheapest  kind  of  fence. 

Then  H.  M.  Magruder,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  former 
meeting,  requesting  him  to  show  the  state  of  the  present  fence  law  of 
Virginia,  made  the  following  report : 

The  undersigned  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Club,  that  he 
would  examine  into  and  report  the  present  condition  of  the  law  as  to 
fences,  respectfully  reports  : 

That  there  are  two  systems  of  fence  law  in  force  in  the  State — the 
general  fence  law  and  the  special  law. 

The  general  fence  law  is  in  force  in  every  county  or  district  where 
the  special  law  has  not  been  formally  adopted  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties, and  is  as  follows  : 

Every  fence  five  feet  high  (including  the  mound  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  if  it  is  on  a  mound)  shall  be  a  lawful  fence  as  to  horses, 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats,  which  could  not  creep  through  it.  Act 
'71-72,  p.  323,  and  Code  1873. 

The   special  law   in  force  only  in    counties  and   districts  where   it 

has  been  formally  adopted  (which   is  the  case  in  Albemarle   county). 

provides,  that  in   such   counties  or   districts,  the   boundary  lines  of 

each  lot  or  tract  of  land  shall  be  a  lawful  fence,  and  the  owner  or 
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manager  of  any  horse,  mule,  swine,  sheep,  goat,  or  cattle  of  any  de- 
scription shall  not  allow  said  animal  to  run  at  large  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  land.  Act  Jan,  26,  18G6  and  Code  1873,  On  the 
adoption  of  the  special  law  in  any  county  or  district,  the  section  of 
the  general  law  requiring  a  lawful  fence  to  be  five  feet  high,  kc,  be- 
comes inoperative.     Acts  1871—2  and  Code  1873. 

If  any  such  stock  enter  land  enclosed  by  a  lawful  fence  or  whose 
boundary  has  been  made  a  lawful  fence  by  the  adoption  of  the  spe- 
cial law,  the  owner  or  manager  of  such  stock  shall  be  liable  for  every 
entry,  criminaJhi.  to  a  fine  of  from  one  to  twenty  dollars,  recoverable  on 
warrant,  before  a  justice,  and  in  addition,  civilly,  to  the  land  owner 
or  occupier  for  damages,  and  for  every  subsequent  trespass  by  the 
same  animal  for  double  damages ;  and  after  five  days'  notice  of  two 
previous  trespasses,  the  land  owner  or  occupier  becomes  entitled  to 
the  aniuial,  if  found  again  trespassing.     Code  1873, 

In  case  of  trespass,  the  land  owner  or  occupier  may  make  com- 
plaint to  a  justice  of  the  district  in  which  the  trespass  was  committed, 
who  shall  issue  his  warrant,  returnable  in  five  days,  and  at  the  time 
and  place  named  in  the  warrant,  the  case  shall  be  tried,  the  amount  of 
damage  ascertained  and  judgment  given,  with  costs;  and  for  every  suc- 
ceeding oifence,  judgment  shall  be  given  for  double  the  damage,  tJcc. 
Code  1873.  The  lien  for  the  damages  on  the  animal  trespassing  is 
no  longer  in  force.     Acts  1871-2. 

In  case  of  animals,  belonging  to  an  owner  or  manager  who  lives 
in  a  county  or  district,  which  is  under  the  general  law,  escaping 
across  the  county  or  district  line  and  trespassing  on  lands  which  are 
in  a  county  or  district,  under  the  special  law,  only  actual  damages 
can  be  recovered,  and  such  owner  or  manager  is  exempt  from  the 
fine,  the  double  damages  and  forfeiture  of  the  animal,  unless  the 
lands  trespassed  on  were  enclosed  by  a  fence  five  feet  high,  &c.,  as 
required  by  the  general  law.     Acts  1876-7,  p.  25. 

By  Act  of  1874  amended  by  Act  of  January  26,  1876  : 

If  any  person  pull  down  the  fence  of  another  and  leave  it  down, 
'or  open  and  leave  open  the  gate  of  another,  including  a  gate  across 
a  public  road,  if  erected  by  leave  of  court,  without  the  permission  of 
(the  owner,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 
:a  fine  of  from  one  to  five  dollars,  recoverable  before  a  justice  at  the 
instance  of  the  person  injured. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mi.nwrle  Co.,  Va.  H.  M.  Magruder. 


^HE  O^NION  AS  A  FooD. — It  is  Stated  that  the  onion  forms  one  of 
i:he  common  and  universal  supports  of  life  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Authority  shows  that,  according  to  analysis,  the  dried  onion  contains 
:from.25  to  30  per  €ent.  of  gluten,  and  ranks  in  this  respect  with  the 
mutritious  pea  and  .the  grains. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

ANALYSIS    OF   FERTILIZERS— REPLY   OF    COL.   JOHN 

WASHINGTON. 

To  my  article  on  "Commercial  Fertilizers,"  published  in  jour  May 
number,  you  appended  a  "Note  by  tiie  Editor"  by  way  of  criticism, 
(  see  page  252.)  To  the  following  inquiries  in  your  June  number  : 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  analytical  chemist  is  unable  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  ammonia,  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and 
soda  iti  artificial  manures?"  Again,  what  do  you  mean  by  "com- 
mercial valuation"  of  artificial  manures  ?  You  reply  in  another  foot 
note  (not  by  the  Editor)  as  follows :  "The  articles  published  in  the 
Planter  and  Farmer  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ellzey,  and  appearing  in 
our  stock  department  under  the  head  of  Analysis  of  Fertilizers,  an- 
swer fully  the  questions  propounded  by  Col.  Washington."  I  have  read 
those  articles,  and  the  Doctor  and  you  must  "pardon  me  for  beino^ 
unable  to  find  Dr.  Ellzey's  answer  to  my  first  inquiry."  From  one 
I  conclude  he  held  the  afiirmative'  and  agreed  with  me,  from  the 
other  I  thought  he  argued  in  favor  of  the  negative  and  agrees  with 
you.  To  my  latter  inquiry,  I  presume  this  is  Dr.  Ellzey's  answer 
referred  to  by  you  :  "That  the  worth  of  anything  is  but  the  money 
it  will  bring,"  which  you  adopt.  I  also  infer  you  hold  the  negative 
to  my  first  inquiry,  and  the  issues  I  state  thus  :  First.  Is  the  analyti- 
cal chemist  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash  and  soda  in  artificial  manures  ? 

I  hold  he  can.     You  deny  the  proposition. 

Second.  Is  the  commercial  value  of  artificial  manures  "  the 
money  they  will  bring?"     You  say  it  is,     I  deny  it. 

We  will  discuss  the  second  question  first.  You  affirm,  yet  you 
have  produced  no  argument  or  proof.  It  stands  upon  the  mere 
dictum  of  Dr.  Ellzey,  and  he  produced  no  proof.  I  must,  therefore, 
prove  the  negative,  "Commercial  value"  we  understand  to  mean 
the  worth  of  an  article  in  the  legitimate  and  proper  usages  of  com- 
merce and  trade.  By  this  usage,  the  dealer  is  expected  to  receive  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit,  and  the  buyer  to  get  value  for  his  money. 
Nearly  all  dealers  so  state  to  the  buyers.  Let  us  illustrate  :  The 
manufacturer  of  artificial  manures  "buys  the  ingredients  and  prepares 
his  goods  for  market  at  a  cost,  including  all  expenses,  of  §20  per 
ton  ;  he  sells  at  §25  per  ton,  realizing  §5  profit,  or  25  per  cent. 
Now  suppose  he  sells  this  manure  at  $50  per  ton  you  ;  say  this  §50 
is  the  commercial  value — I  think  it  is  extortion.  The  buyer  was  ig- 
norant (all  of  us  have  been)  of  the  ingredients  and  value  of  this  manure. 
The  dealer  knew  all  about  it.  The  buyer  expected  and  had 
a  right  to  expect  value  for  his  money;  he  has  not  received 
it.  The  dealer  knew  he  was  not.getting  it  by  about  §25  ;  yet  he  has 
taken  it,  and  you  call  this  "commercial  value." 

This  view  of  Dr.  Ellzey's  may  be  very  comforting  to  some  manu- 
facturers, but,  I  opine,  equally  repugnant  to  others.  If  the  negative 
is  not  proved,  you  and  Dr.  Ellzey  are  certainly  precluded  from  deny- 
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ino"  my  statement  "that  for  the  past  ten  years  the  farmers  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures,  have  been  engaged  in  a 
lottery." 

As  to  the  first  point,  I  maintain  chemistry  will  analyze  artificial 
manures.     I  am  sustained  by  the  follosving  facts  and  authority  : 

1st.  No  analytical  chemist  of  reputation  has  ever  denied  it.  No  one 
else  ever  denied  it  until  laws  were  passed  by  the  States  requiring  ar- 
tificial manures  to  be  labeled  with  the  analysis  of  their  contents,  and 
few,  if  any,  now  deny  it,  except  the  manufacturers  and  those  interested. 
They  are  not  chemists,  and  are  interested ;  hence  I  do  not  regard 
them  as  highest  authority. 

2d.  So  searching  and  so  accurate  has  been  chemistry  in  its  an- 
alysis, that  dead  bodies  taken  from  the  graves  days  after  death  en- 
sued, have  been  found  to  contain  in  their  stomachs  poison,  so  unmis- 
takably, that  men  have  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  their  peers  and 
hantred.  Why  then  will  not  chemistry  analyzes  manure?  When 
did  the  science  of  chemistry  become  a  failure  t  Who  discovered  the 
failure  ? 

3d.  If  analysis  will  not  discover  what  a  manure  contains,  how  does 
the  manufacturer  know  what  it  contains?  All  profess  to  tell ;  why  do 
thev  employ  chemists  ?  Why  is  chemistry  useful  to  them  and 
worthless  to  the  farmer?  Perhaps  the  manufacturer  does  not  want 
the  farmer  to  know  the  worth  of  bis  goods. 

4th.  All  of  the  best  standard  manures  come  to  us  from  the  manu- 
facturer with  printed  labels  on  the  bags  and  barrels,  of  the  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  t&c.,  the  goods  contain. 
How  do  they  know  this  ?  Who  has  given  the  proof  but  the  analyst  ? 
Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Editor,  to  say  that  this  label  is  untrue?  That 
these  dealers  are  all  cheats  and  frauds  ?  If  any  ground  for  such  an 
opinion,  let  us  have  a  law  requiring  Dr.  Taylor  to  analyze  every  one 
before  they  can  be  offered  in  the  market.  I  think  you  are  mistaken 
in  a  conclusion  to  which  your  position  drives  you.  Many  of  these 
manure  dealers  are  gentlemen  of  character,  many  of  their  goods  are 
valuable,  although,  no  doubt,  very  many  are  sold  too  high. 

5th.  Dr.  Yoelcker  sustains  my  position.  Dr.  Yoelcker  is  the 
"chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England."  He  is  the 
highest  authority,  and  as  late  as  October,.  1877,  on  this  subject,  know- 
ing that  it  was  at  the  time  undergoing  discussion  in  Virginia,  he  says  : 
"Chemical  analysis,  in  fact,  is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining,  with 
certainty,  whether  a  manure  is  good  or  worthless,  and  about  what  price 
the  consumer  ought  to  pay  for  particular  kinds  of  manure.  *  *  * 
I  am  surprised  that  any  reasonable  man  in  your  country  can  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  chemical  analysis  is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer. 
I  do  not  think  that  such  an  opinion  can  be  entertained  by  any  ma- 
nure manufacturer  with  a  good  conscience.  If  it  were  the  case  that 
the  analysis  of  fertilizers  were  useless  to  the  farmer,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  manure  dealers  would  make  no  opposition  to  the  chemi- 
cal examination  of  their  productions.  It  is  just  for  the  reason  that 
the  tricks  of  the  manure  trade  can  only  be  successfully  exposed  by 
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a  thorough  chemical  examination,  that  certain  manufacturers  of  ma- 
nures are  so  bitter  against  analytical  tests." — Dr.  Voelcker's  letter 
to  Dr.  Pollard,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia,  published  in 
the  Planter.  Dr.  Voelcker  analyzes  1000  fertilizers  a  year,  and  knows 
more  about  it  than  you  and  I  on  this  subject.  He  says,  "Chemical  an- 
alysis in  fact  is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining,  with  certainty, 
whether  a  manure  is  good  or  worthless,  and  about  what  pri^e  the 
consumer  ought  to  pay  for  particular  kinds  of  manures."  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  manure  is 
good  or  worthless,  and  the  price  to  pay  for  it  except  by  chemical  an- 
alysis. If  chemical  analysis  were  of  no  value  to  the  farmer,  the  ma- 
nure dealers  would  not  oppose  a  chemical  examination  of  their  goods. 
It  is  just  for  the  reason  that  chemical  examination  exposes  the  tricks 
of  the  manure  trade,  that  certain  manufacturers  so  terribly  oppose  it. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  confer  upon  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  telling  them 
which  of  the  manure  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  analysis?  Which 
are  opposed  to  Dr.  Taylor,  the  State  Chemist  ?  Wtiich  are  willing  and 
anxious  for  Dr,  Taylor  to  analyze  their  goods  and  to  sell  by  his  an- 
alysis? If  you  will  tell  us  this,  the  trade  will  at  once  be  divested  of 
its  lottery  character,  and  farmers  will  know  what  to  buy.  They  will 
be  able  to  subscribe  to  your  valuable  paper,  and  will  do  it,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  $700,000  paid  by  them  annually,  in  excess  of  value, 
will  be  saved  in  future.  Havincr  given  some  facts  and  authorities  in 
support  of  the  view  that  chemistry  will  analyze  an  artificial  manure, 
let  us  examine  your  authorities  in  support  of  the  view  that  it  will  not. 
You  rely  upon  an  extract  from  the  "Haddington  Lecture"  of  Mr. 
Lawes,  and  the  questions  and  answers  given  by  the  chemists — See 
note  by  Editor,  May  number,  p.  250.  You  do  not  tell  us  how  many 
of  the  thirty-seven  chemists  answered,  or  how  many  did  not  answer. 
Nor  did  you  give  us  all  Mr.  Lawes  said  on  this  subject.  He  summed 
up  his  lecture  into  four  conclusions.  You  granted  the  fourth  as  fol- 
lows :  "That  although  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  the 
chief  manure  ingredients  in  fiirm-yard  dung,  the  manure  from  arti- 
ficial foods  and  inartificial  manures,  still  the  differences  in  form  in 
which  these  substances  are  met,  will  greatly  effect  their  value.  The 
present  method  of  analyzing  manures  does  not  properly  recognize 
these  distinctions,  and  the  valuations  founded  upon  these  analyses,  are 
altogether  false  and  erroneous."  This  paragraph  does  not  contain- 
one  word  in  denial  or"  my  proposition  that  chemistry  will  ana- 
lyze a  manure,  nor  can  such  an  inference  be  drawn  from  it,  even  by 
violent  construction.  Mr.  Lawes  meant  no  such  use  to  be  made  of 
this  fourth  point.  Had  you  read  his  second  point,  a  few  lines  above, 
attentively,  his  meaning  would  have  been  plain.  He  said,  "That  in 
consequence  of  grain  containing  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  small  quantities  of  potash,  manures  containing 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  soluble  7iitrogen  as  ammonia  or  nitric  acid 
are  especially  applicable  to  these  crops."  The  manures  especially 
applicable  to  grain  crops  are  those  containing  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
and  soluble  nitrogen  as  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.     Why,  then,  are  the 
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valuations  founded  on  the  present  analysis  false  and  erroneous  ? 
Because  thev  do  not  recognize  these  distinctions  ? — The  distinction  be- 
tween nitrogen  and  amroonia,  and  between  phosphoric  acid  and  sol- 
uble phosphoric  acid.  To  illustrate  clearlv  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Lawes.  in  addition  to  the  frequent  mode  of  analysis  cited  in  my  ar- 
ticle, May  number,  I  will  give  another  taken  from  my  table,  and 
therefore  real.  "Analysis:"'— Sulphate  of  lime,  percent;  sulphate 
of  potash,  per  cent;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  percent.  Again,  ammo- 
nia, percent;  sulphate  potash,  per  cent;  bone  phosphate  of  lime, 
made  soluble,  per  cwt. ;  the  decomposed  bone  phosphate  («f  lime,  per 
cent.  Total  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  39.25.  The  first  does  not  con- 
tain the  per  cent,  of  either  the  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  the  latter 
does  of  the  ammonia,  but  does  not  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Mr. 
Lawes  says  the  valuations  founded  on  such  analyses  as  these  are  alto- 
gether false  and  erroneous,  and  I  concur  with  him.  And  further, 
are  they  not  furnished  by  the  dealer  to  mislead  the  farmer,  whom 
they  suppose  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  nitrogen  yieMing  am- 
monia, and  ammonia  or  phosphoric  acid  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid  ? 
The  one  may  be  wholly  inert  and  worthless  to  the  farmer.  As  to 
the  query  and  answers  of  the  thirty-seven  chemists  :  Query,  opin- 
ion as  to  the  statement  of  commercial  and  agricultural  value  of  ma- 
nures. "Answer: — Without  exception,  all  the  chemists  who  reply 
to.  this  question  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  undesirable  that  an- 
alysts should  express  any  opinion  on  the  commercial  value  of  ma- 
nures." Not  one  of  th^se  chemists  have  said  they  could  not  analyze 
a  manure,  nor  have  they  said  they  could  not  give  the  commercial 
value.  They  have  left  us  to  infer  that  they  can  state  both  the  ana- 
lysis and  commercial  value,  but  it  was  highly  undesirable  that  they 
should  express  any  opinion  on  the  commercial  value.  They  do  not 
give  their  reasons.  We  can  readily  divine  reasons.  They  are  ana- 
lytic chemists.  The  makers  of  and  dealers  in  manures  are  their  pa- 
trons. W^ith  their  patrons'  money  they  analyze  their  goods  and  ascer- 
tain their  component  parts  and  value.  Now  to  undertake  to  pub- 
lish to  the  world  the  value  of  these  goods,  might  result  in  a  loss  of 
future  patronage.  This  would  doubtless  be  the  case  if  the  analyst  dis- 
covered that  a  manure  selling  for  S50  (but  "the  money  it  would 
bring")  was  really  worth  only  $20,  and  were  to  publish  it.  Again,  the 
analyst  has  become  in  possession  of  the  value  of  the  manure  by  means 
of  the  manufacturers  money,  and  perhaps  of  his  confidence.  He 
might  well,  therefore,  regard  it  undesirable  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  commercial  value  of  manures.  The  wonder  is  that  all  thirty- 
seven  did  not  concur.  Perhaps  the  money  (some  of)  these  manures 
brought  in  the  market  contrasted  so  largely  with  their  commercial 
values  that  these  scientific  gentlemen  preferred  to  risk  a  loss  of  pa- 
tronage to  writing;  in  this  convention  the  word  "  undesirable,"  and 
really  desired  to  expose  some  of  them.  I  think  we  may  assume  the 
afiirmative  of  the  first  proposition  maintained:  equally  so  the  negative 
of  the  second,  if  necessary  to  maintain  the  negative,  until  you  give 
us  additional  argument  on  authority. 

Caroline  county,  Va.  John  Washington. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY— SUGGESTIONS   AS   TO 
DRYING  FRUIT. 

In  consequence  of  the  unusu<ally  large  crop  of  blackberries  this 
year,  a  correspondent  of  the  CJuirlotte  Observer  thinks  it  might  be 
proper  to  drop  a  few  suggestions  by  way  of  advice  to  our  country 
friends  and  others  who  are  out  of  employment  just  now.      He  says  : 

''There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  dried  fruit  that  can  be  prepared  for 
the  market,  and  more  especially  blackberries.  Lexington,  High 
Point,  Greensboro,  Winston,  and  many  other  places,  ship  their  mil- 
lions of  pounds  every  year,  thereby  realizing  money  more  than 
equal  in  amount  to  all  the  t  ixes  paid  in  their  respective  counties. 
There  is  undoubtedly  an  abundant  crop  in  Mecklenburg  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  every  one  of  which,  if  properly  dried,  will  sell  as 
readily  as  cotton  or  flour." 

Now,  why  not  go  to  work  and  erect  drying  houses.  They  may  be 
gotten  up  very  cheaply,  and  by  their  aid  any  ordinary  boy  or  girl 
can  make  from  60  cents  to  $1.00  per  day  drying  harries.  I  have 
known  ladies  in  the  country  who  have  male  their  $1.00  per  day 
when  berries  sold  at  8  cents  per  pound,  with  the  aid  of  the  dry  kiln 
or  house.  This  maybe  mala  very  cheaply;  cm  be  built  by  any 
man  of  comnon  julgment  in  one  day.  i^it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  no  idea  how  to  construct  a  dry  hiuse,  I  give  the  following 
directions:  Cat  poles,  say  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  6  and  12 
feet  long,  or  you  caa  make  it  larger  if  you  like,  this  will  give  you  a 
house  5x10  insida.  Notch  them  down  closely,  after  which  chink 
and  plaster  the  cracks,  so  as  to  mike  the  house  air  tight ;  then  cover 
with  plank,  if  to  be  had  ;  if  not  you  may  use  small  poles,  laid  closely 
and  covered  with  dirt.  This  completes  the  house  except  the  door, 
which  is  usually  made  by  cutting  out  two  or  three  poles,  say  4  feet 
long  and  about  3  from  the  ground,  and  hinging  the  shutter  to  the 
upper  side,  having  put  little  poles  across  for  joists  on  which  to  lay 
the  trays  containing  the  berries.  A  kiln  of  this  kind  is  usually  built 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  you  can  dig  a  trench  lengthwise  the 
house,  and  build  an  arch  over  this  through  the  house,  of  brick  or 
some  kind  of  rock  that  will  stand  the  fire.  Mike  the  arch  so  tiijht 
as  not  to  allow  any  smoke  to  escape  inside  the  house.  Let  the  arch 
extend  3  feet  beyond  the  end  of  the  house  and  build  a  small  stack 
chimney  to  protect  your  house  from  the  fire.  With  a  house  of  these 
dimensions  you  can  dry  upon  an  average  five  bushels  per  day,,  and 
more  if  you  have  clear,  sunny  weather  to  assist  the  house  in  drying. 

"This  dry  house  is  useful  in  drying  your  apples,  peaches,  cherries, 
plums  and  other  fruits.  Fruit  dried  in  a  house  of  this  kind  is  not 
so  liable  to  be  injured  by  worms  as  that  dried  in  the  sun  alone. 
Another  advantage  is,  you  can  save  your  fruit  in  rainy  weather  and 
dry  it  much  quicker,  thereby  making  it  brighter.  Herein  lies  thg 
great  secret  of  the  fancy,  bright  fruits;  they  are  dried  very  quickly. 
The  cut  of  apples  and  peaches  has  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  the 
fruit  when   dried.      Apples  should   either  be  cut  in  medium   sized. 
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quarters  or  thinly  sliced,  kept  entirely  separate  and  dried  quickly. 
Avoid  the  rain  and  dew.  Never  allow  either  to  fall  on  the  fruit, 
as  it  tends  to  color  dark.  Peaches  unpeeled  should  be  cut  in  halves 
to  bring  the  best  price.  Never  mix  the  halves  and  quarters ;  they 
will  only  sell  as  quarters  when  mixed.  Peeled  peaches  should  be 
sliced  thin  and  uniformly,  dried  quickly  and  kept  out  of  the  dew  or 
rain.  Never  allow  your  fruit  to  get  too  ripe.  It  should  be  ripe, 
but  not  mellow,  to  make  bright  fruit." 

By  observing  the  above  instructions  and  then  selecting  and  keep- 
ing each  grade  separate,  parties  can  save  money  that  would  other- 
■wise  be  lost  by  mixing,  as  all  goods  of  that  kind  are  usually  taken 
by  the  worst  sample. 

The  above  instructions  are  the  result  of  an  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years  dealing  in  shipping  fruits  to  Northern  and  Western 
markets. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

In  your  issue  of  May  there  is  a  communication  from  "X"  in  re- 
ply to  an  editorial  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  why  Virginia  does  not 
and  should  not  make  an  equal  or  superior  exhibit  of  fruit  produc- 
tions equal  to  that  of  Illinois.  As  you  say,  editorially,  "X"  is  shoot- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  cease  firing. 

Feeling  an  interest  in  fruit  culture,  because  fond  of  good  fruit, 
believing  an  increased  production  of  it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  laboring  classes  as  well  as  lower  the  cost  of  living, 
and  would  increase  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  I  trust  that, 
in  the  interest  of  all,  "X"  will  continue  his  communications. 

We  who  would  enter  upon  or  encourage  fruit  culture,  need  the 
advice  and  experience  of  those  who  know  thoroughly  whereof  they 
speak.  Such  an  one  I  suppose  "X"  to  be,  and  if  he  will  furnish  a 
series  of  brief  articles,  considering  the  economies  of  fruit  growing, 
Avith  statistics  of  mode  and  cost  of  production,  marketing,  net  pro- 
ceeds, etc..  he  will  interest  and  benefit  many  who,  for  want  of  accu- 
rate knowledge,  hesitate  to  enter  the  field  of  fruit  culture. 

I  for  one  know  we  cannot  depend  upon  catalogues  and  advertise- 
ments, and  yet  have  a  stubborn  faith  that  a  fair  amount  of  zeal, 
rvith  hiowledge^  would  make  fruit  culture,  not  only  pleasant  but 
profitable  to  individuals  and  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Surely  the  apricot  growers  of  Moor  Park  and  Shene  are  better  mon- 
uments of  Temple's  public  worth  than  all  the  musty  records  of  his 
once  famous  Banier  treaty.  But  not  to  weary  you  with  discussion, 
and  judging  "X"  to  know  well  his  useful  subject,  I  would,  through 
you.  simple  urge  him  to  tell  us  some  more  about  fruit. 

Henrico  Co.,  Va.  A.  Q.  H. 


A  company  of  enterprising  farmers  in  Missouri  have  constructed  a 
ditch  twelve  miles  long,  and  thereby  have  reclaimed  an  immense 
tract  of  overflowed  and  swamp  land. 
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*      [For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

MCCORMICK'S  BINDER. 

Every  year  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  farming  commu- 
nity have  been  subjected  to  the  extortionate  demands  of  the  harvest 
laborers.  I  have  never  seen  the  reason  for  this  tremendous  increase 
of  wages  at  that  time,  but  have  been  obliged  to  submit,  because  we 
can  never  have  any  concert  of  action  among  farmers.  To  arrest  this 
evil  custom,  mechanical  genius  and  skill  has  shown  us  how  we  may 
put  a  stop  to  it.  So  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  "binder,"  I  determined 
to  get  one  and  to  be  the  pioneer  in  this  region  in  delivering  our  op- 
pressed farmers  from  the  impudent  demands  of  our  "colored  friends 
and  brothers." 

The  "binder"  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Hiram  Smith,  of  Richmond, 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Smith,  an  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated gentleman,  and  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  put  it  up  and  remained  with  it  two  days,  after  which  he 
left,  much  to  our  regret. 

The  "binder"  has  operated  from  the  beginning  of  my  harvest  to 
the  cutting  of  the  last  straw  without  a  single  break.  This  is  my  sixth 
reaper  (four  McCormicks  among  them)  and  I  have  never  gone  through 
a  harvest  without  an  accident  before. 

The  cutting  apparatus  is  the  best  I  ever  saw;  the, binding  and 
saving  of  the  wheat  perfect.  I  shall  not  glean  my  field  this  year ; 
a  gleaner  would  not  earn  fifty  cents  per  day. 

I  think  the  success  of  the  "binder"  is  beyond  a  pcradventure,  and 
I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  my  brother  farmers  on  the 
result. 

Scores  of  my  friends  and  neighbors  have  daily  visited  my  field  to 
witness  the  operation,  and  they  seemed  overwhelmed  with  wonder 
and  astonishment,  and  pronounce  the  "binder"  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  age. 

The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  "binder"  (a  practical  farmer)  says 
he  thinks  he  can,  with  three  mules,  by  himself,  cut  and  hind  easily, 
fifteen  acres  per  day.  Now  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  the  noisy,  drink- 
ing negroes,  who  always  mar  the  beauty  of  our  prettiest  harvest 
fields  and  demoralize  our  regular  force. 

"Othello's  occupation's  gone."  v 

I  write  in  the  interest  of  no  one  but  the  farming  community. 
King  William  Co.,  Va.  Carter  W.  Wormeley. 


As  showing  the  importance  of  proper  seed  selection,  the  experi- 
ence of  a  farmer  of  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  may  be  cited.  He  sowed 
large,  full-grown  wheat  and  small-grained  shriveled  seed  side  by  side 
on  similar  soil  for  hay.  He  reports  that  the  large  grain  is  at  least 
three  inches  taller  than  the  other,  and  is  also  rank  and  green,  while 
the  other  seems  to  be  -withering  and  dying. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M    G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL  COLLEGE,   BlACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


TO  MY  HORSE. 

VTIth  a  glancing  eve  and  curving  mane 

He  neighs  and  champs  his  bridle  rein  ; 

One  spring:,  and  his  saddled  back  I  pres.;, 

And  ours  is  a  common  happiness: 

'Tis  the  rapture  of  motion!   A  hurrying  cloud 

When  the  loosened  winds  are  breathing  loud  : — 

A  shaft  from  the  painted  Indian's  bow; 

A  bird — in  the  pride  of  speed  we  go. 

Dark  thoughts  that  haunt  me,  where  are  ye  now? 
^hile  the  cleft  air  gratefulU-  cools  my  brow. 
And  the  dizzy  earth  seems  reeling  by, 
And  naught  is  at  rest,  but  the  arching  sky  : 
And.  the  tramp  of  my  ^teed,  so  swift  and  strong, 
Is  dearer  than  fame  and  sweeter  than  song. 

There  is  life  in  the  breeze.     As  we  hasten  on, 

With  each  bound  some  care  of  earth  is  gone; 

And  the  languid  pulse  begins  to  play, 

And  the  night  of  my  soul  is  turned  to  day. 

A  richer  vendure  the  earth  o'erspreads — 

Sparkles  the  streamlet  more  bright  in  the  meads  ; 

And  its  voice  to  the  flowers  that  bend  above 

Is  soft  as  the  whisper  of  early  love. 

With  fragrance  Spring  flowers  have  burdened  the  air, 

And  the  blue  bird  and  robin  are  twittering  clear. 

Lovely  tokens  of  gladness,  T  marked  ye  not 

When  last  I  roamed  o'er  the  self-same  spot; 

Ah!  then  the  deep  shadows  of  sorrow's  mein, 

Fell  like  a  blight  on  the  happy  scene  ; 

And  nature,  with  all  her  love  and  grace. 

In  the  depths  of  the  spirit  could  find  no  place. 

So  the  vexed  breast  of  the  racuntain  lake, 
When  wind  and  rain  mad  revelry  make. 
Turbid  and  gloomy  and  wildly  to.st 
Retains  no  trace  of  the  beauty  lost; 
But  when  through  the  moist  air.  bright  and  warm, 
The  sun  looks  down  with  his  golden  charm, 
And  the  clouds  have  fled,  and  the  wind  is  lull. 
Oh  !  then,  the  changed  lake,  how  beautiful ! 

The  glistening  trees  in  the  ?hady  ranks. 

And  the  ewe  with  its  lamb  alon»  the  Ijanks. 

And  the  king6sher  perched  on  the  withered  bough. 

And  the  pure  blue  heavens,  all  pictured  below! 

Bound  proudly  my  steed,  nor  bound  proudly  in  vain, 

Since  thy  master  is  now  himself  again  ; 

And  thine  be  the  praise  when  the  leech's  power 

Is  idle  to  conquer  the  darkened  hour. 
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By  the  might  of  the  sounding  hoof  to  win, 
Beauty  without  and  joy  within, —  ' 

Beauty  else  to  my  eyes  unseen 
And  joy  that  then  a  stranger  had  been. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  renroducin^  the  above 
from  "Youatt  on  the  Horse,"  edited  by  J.  S.  Skiauer,  one  of  the  best 
books  ever  written.  The  verses  originally  appeared  in  the  American 
Turf  Register. 

THE  VIRGINIA  QUAIL. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  native  birds  is  the  Virginia  Quail' 
technically  called  Ortyx  Virginiauus,  and  commonly  known  south  of  the 
Potomac  as  the  partridge.  We  do  not  propose  any  i*emarks  of  a  scien- 
tific nature,  but  to  deal  familiarly  with  our  charming  little  friend,  "Bob- 
White."  These  birds,  as  all  the  country  people  know,  begin  to  pair 
about  the  first  of  May ;  they  lay  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs  as  an  aver- 
age, and  the  first  brood  are  seen  creeping  among  the  stubble  in  wheat 
harvest.  Two  hen  birds  often  lay  in  the  same  nest,  and  set  and  hatch 
together.  The  cock  shares  the  labors  of  incubation  and  the  care  of  the 
brood.  And  we  have  seen  two  hens  and  a  cock  setting  all  at  once  on 
the  same  nest.  Again  we  have  seen  several  nests  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  all  hatching  out  near  the  same  time  and  the  broods  uniting 
in  one  large  covey,  which  remains  together  until  the  next  pairing  season 
breaks  up  the  happy  family,  for,  as  with  human  bipeds,  at  the  proper 
and  convenient  season,  they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  leaving 
the  parental  roof  tree  and  setting  up  on  their  own  hook.  In  the  long 
and  sultry  raid-summer  days  no  more  cheerful  sound  enlivens  the  rural 
landscapes  than  the  loud  bob-white  of  the  cock-partridge,  somewhat 
shrill,  but  at  the  same  time  melodious.  Usually  he  mounts  the  top  rail 
of  the  fence  or  the  summit  of  a  wheat  stack,  while  the  hen  steals  on  the 
nest  a  few  rods  away,  and  listens  to  the  loud,  defiant  call,  doubtless  the 
sweetest  of  music  in  her  ears.  For  some  heartless  wretch,  blunderbuss 
in  hand,  to  sneak  up  within  thirty  feet  of  this  gallant  and  beautiful  bird, 
while  thus  resting  from  the  labors  of  incubation  and  rejoicing  in  the 
prospects  of  a  family,  and  blow  him  to  pieces  without  warning,  is  a  cruel 
outrage,  which,  justly,  the  law  forbids  and  punishes  with  a  fine  or  im- 
prisonment in  jail.  We  confess  we  would  like  to  see  so  detestable  an  ofien- 
der  punished  with  stripes.  When  the  hen  bird  is  from  any  cause  broken 
up  as  to  her  first  nest  full  of  eggs,  she  goes  cheerily  to  work  to  begin  life 
again ;  and  so  it  often  happens  that  she  brings  forth  her  brood  late  in 
the  season.  It  also  sometimes  happens  that  the  mother,  as  soon  as  she 
sees  her  tiny  family  well  started,  turns  them  over  summarily  to  the 
father's  care  ;  takes  unto  herself  another  mate,  and  rears  another 
brood.     Thus  it   happens   that   the  hatching  continues  sometimes   as 
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late  as  October,  and,  even  when  the  snows  of  December  whiten  the 
earth,  the  sportsman  sometimes  finds  these  late  hatched  broods  not  yet 
half  fledged.  When  properly  cooked,  there  is  no  more  delicious  bird 
for  the  table  than  bob-white  in  his  prime ;  but  none  is  more  easily  spoiled 
in  the  cooking  so  as  to  become  both  dry  and  insipid.  He  aftbrds  mope 
genuine  and  gentlemanly  sport  to  the  true  devotee  of  dog  and  gun  than 
any  other  bird.  He  is  beautiful  and  bold,  and  from  every  point  of  view 
attractive  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  to  the  genuine  sportsman  ;  and  is' 
at  the  same  time  harmless  and  devoid  of  offence  towards  even  the  stolid 
farmer.  Even  he  has  rather  a  tender  spot  in  his  rugged  heart  for  little 
''Bob"  and  his  comely  brown  mate,  if  he  does  sometimes  curse — as  he 
ought  not — in  his  impotent  wrath  the  saucy  black  birds  and  crows,  the 
insolent  marauders  of  the  corn  field  ;  yet,  even  these  are  friends  of  the 
farmer,  though  he  can  not  so  understand  it.  Look  in  the  crops,  friend 
farmer,  when  you  have  slain  your  black  enemy,  and  see  what  is  there. 
Behold  the  small  grain  of  corn  in  the  midst  of  the  carcasses  of  an  hun- 
dred noxious  bugs  and  worms. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 

There  are  many  who  suppose  that  much  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  that  great  mystery — the  origin  of  species — by  the  researches  of 
Darwin  and  others,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
the  question  remains  precisely  where  it  has  always  stood.  These  gentle- 
men have  developed  a  multitude  of  interesting  facts,  and  recorded  many 
minute  and  laborious  observations,  but  the  fact  that  mules  don't  breed 
remains  a  fact  in  spite  of  all  research — in  spite  of  all  ingenuity  of  spec- 
ulation. While  this  discussion,  which  has  filled  the  world  with  noise? 
has  been  progressing,  the  previous  question,  What  is  a  species?  has  been 
lost  sight  of  We  often  find  professed  naturalists  and  learned  scientists 
in  profound  dispute  as  to  'whether  a  particular  group  of  animals  consti- 
tute a  species  or  a  variety.  If,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  profound 
discourses  upon  the  "origin  of  species,"  some  very  ignorant  man  with 
very  bad  manners  should  intrude  upon  the  wise  man  with  the  question, 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  species?  the  audience  would  be  very  much 
surprised  at  the  confusion  that  would  ensue.  We  doubt  if  even  Prof. 
Huxley  could  furnish  to  that  simple  question  a  satisfactory  categorical  re- 
ply, and  it  he  could  not,  no  other  man  could,  for  Huxley  is  a  man  of  very 
great  ability,  very  great  general  culture,  very  great  technical  information 
in  biology  ;  equal,  if  not  superior  in  these  respects  collectively,  to  any  sci- 
entist living.  Let  us  see  how  he  treats  this  question.  (Lay  Sermons,  &c., 
p.  258  et  seq.)  This  veryjearned  and  able  gentleman  has  this  to  say:  "It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  our  readers  have  a  general  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  objects  to  which  the  word  species  is  applied  ;  but  it  has  oc- 
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curred  to  few,  perhaps,  even  of  those  who'are  ex  profe-sso  naturalists,  that 
the  term  has  a  double  sense  and  denotes  two  very  different  orders  of  re. 
lations."     Now,  we  believe  that  the  conception  of  the  general  reader  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  species  is  utterly  vague.    While  devouring  page  after 
page  of  the  great  argument  as  to  what  is  or  was  the  origin  of  species,  not 
one  reader  in  five-score  has  ever  once  thought  about  any  call  of  the  previous 
question,  What  is  a  species?     We  now  call  that  previous  question,  and 
Professor  Huxley  takes  the  floor  and  begins  to  answer  as  above — "  that 
it  has  perhaps  occurred  to  few,  even   naturalists  ex  prof esso,  to  reflect 
that  the   term  species  has  a  double  meaning  as  coraraonly  employed." 
That  is  not  a  very  promising  beginning  to  a  categorical,  simple,  straio-ht- 
forward  answer  to  that  simple  and  very  direct  question.  What  is  a  spe- 
cies?    The  learned  gentleman  proceeds:  "When  we  call  a  group  of  ani- 
mals or  of  plants  a  species,  we  may  imply  thereby  either  that  all  these 
animals  or  plants  have  some  common  peculiarity  of  form  or  structure ; 
or  we  may  mean  that  they  possess  some  common  functional  character." 
Worse  and  worse.     The  question  is  not  what  we  i7iay  mean  by  the  terra 
species,  but  what  we  do  mean.  The  learned  gentleman  proceeds  :  "That 
part   of  biological  science    which    deals    with    form  and    structure   is 
called  morphology  ;  that  which   concerns  itself  with  function  is  called 
physiology.     So  that  we  may  conveniently  speak  of  these  two  senses  or 
aspects  of  species — the  one  as  morphological ;   the  other  as  physiologi- 
cal." Very  well  then.    Professor  Huxley  having  no  direct  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  a  species  ?  we  conclude  that  the  previous  question  in 
that  simple,  direct  form  admits  of  no  simple,  direct  answer.     Are  our 
readers  surprised  at  this  result?  This  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  unearthed  before  you  have  followed  this  thing  commonly 
called  Darwinism  far.    Marvel  not  at  this,  though  it  seems  marvelous  that 
man  will  turn  the  world  upside  down  with  discussing  the  "origin  of  spe- 
cies," when  the  wisest  among  them  is  unable  to  tell  what  that  thing  is 
of  -which  the  origin  is  discussed.     Here  we  might  rest  the  case,  and  tell 
gentlemen  downright  they  are  guilty  of  much-adoabout  nothing,  and 
that  an  argument  of  this  soft  is  not  worth  listening  to.     But  for  Hux- 
ley's sake,  we  will  divide  the  previous  question  into  two  previous  ques- 
tions— What  is  a  morphological  species  ?  and  What  is  a  physioloo-ical 
species  ? — and  when   the  learned  gentleman  has  furnished  a  simple,  di- 
rect, intelligible  answer  to  these  questions,  we  have  in  reserve  a  third 
question — namely,  Is  it  the  origin  of  morphological  species  or  physiolog- 
ical species  that  you  and  Mr.  Darwin  have  discovered  the  origin  of? 
This  division  of  the  previous  question  seems  to  have  helped  the  learned 
professor.     Here  is  the  way  he  answers  the  first  half  of  the  divided  ques- 
tion— that  is  to  say.  What  is  a  morphological  species  ?     "Kegarded  from 
the  former  point  of  view,  a  species  is  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  ani- 
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mal  or  plant  which  is  distinctly  definable  from  all  others  by  certain  con- 
stant morphological,  not  merely  sexual,  peculiarities."  If  that  is  all 
about  it,  then  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  distinction  between  species  of 
the  morphological  sort  and  their  races,  breeds  and  varieties?  We  ven- 
ture to  ask  this  last  question  inasmuch  as  the  broad  Atlantic  is  inter- 
posed between  us  and  the  great  authority  we  are  treating  with  so  much 
familiarity,  for  he  has  the  habit  of  annihilating,  with  scornful  reminders 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  science,  all  such  as  have  the  temerity  to  ven- 
ture a  suggestion  in  the  august  presence.  In  other  words,  connected 
with  greac  abilities,  this  gentleman  has  the  habit  of  mind  of  the  im- 
petuous advocate  rather  than  of  the  imperturbable  judge.  After  the 
above  very  satisfactory  answer  as  to  what  he  means  by  a  morphological 
species,  Mr.  Huxley  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  describing  the  specific  pe- 
culiarities of  the  horse  as  contradistinguished  from  the  ass,  and  then 
puts  it  to  all  practical  naturalists  to  say  whether  they  mean  anything 
more  by  a  species  than  is  expressed  in  this  bare  and  simple  definition — 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  species  is  a  kind  of  animal  recognizable  by  some 
constant  and  not  merely  sexual  peculiarity  of  form  or  structure.  Is 
tliis  all  about  it?  Is  this  the  species  whose  origin  all  this  noise  is  about? 
Give  us  half  a  dozen  ewes  and  a  ram,  and  in  half  a  score  of  years  we 
will  undertake  to  manufacture  you  some  half  a  dozen  species,  more  or 
less,  and  furnish  with  each  an  exact  and  minute  history  of  its  "origin," 
and  be  qualified  to  the  same,  if  necessary,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
If  it  is  morphological  species  definable  in  this  sort,  that  Darwinism  is 
busied  about  the  origin  of,  then  Darwinism  is  simply  foolishness. 
Everybody  knows  that  such  species  can  be  and  have  been  indefinitely 
multiplied  from  a  single  pair.  Nobody  questions  that.  Has  Darwinism 
really  made  all  this  noise  about  knocking  down  men  of  straw  set  up  for 
that  purpose  ?  If  so,  the  perpetrators  of  it  deserve  to  be  treated  as 
nuisances,  and  men  of  sense  should  attend  to  something  else.  Who 
doubts  or  denies,  who  ever  doubted  or  denied,  that  such  species  have 
their  origin  in  variations  from  the  original  type  arising  from  divers 
causes,  and  becoming  fixed  and  permanent  characters  by  hereditary  de- 
scent?    This  fact  the  most  ordinary  observations  suffice  to  establish. 

Has  Professor  Huxley  any  answer  of  a  categorical  sort  to  the  remain- 
ing half  of  our  previous  question?  "  If,"  says  he,  "we  consider,  in  fact, 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  recorded  existing  species  are  known 
only  by  the  study  of  their  skins  or  bones  or  other  lifeless  exuvia;  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  none  or  next  to  none  of  their  physiological  peculiari- 
ties, beyond  those  which  can  be  deduced  from  their  structure  or  are  open  to 
cursory  observation ;  and  that  we  cannot  hope  to  know  more  of  any  of 
these  extinct  forms  of  life  that  now  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  known  fanna  of  the  world ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  definitions  of 
these  species  can  be  only  of  a  purely  structural  or  morphological  char- 
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acter."     Not   very  promising  this,  in  the  categorical  line,  but  it  looks 
wonderfully  like  an  admission  that  but  little  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  oriirin  of  physiological  species  by  the  morphological  study  of  these 
extinct  forms  known  only  in  a  fragmentary  way  by  fossil  remains.    Then 
follows,  in  the  text  from  which  we  are  quoting,  an  interesting  and  learned 
discourse  upon  the  subject  of  the  development  of  a  plant  or  animal  from 
its  embryo,  in  which  we  find  nothing  like  an  answer  to   the  question, 
what  is  a  physiological  species?     At  last  we  come  upon  this:  "Most. 
physiologists  consider  species  to  be  definable  as  the  offspring  of  a  single 
primitive  stock."     This  looks  like  a  definition,  but  Mr.  Huxley  imme- 
diately dissents  from  and  criticises  that  definition  through  various  pages 
of  print,  for  if  that  definition  be  valid,  Darwinism  ceases  to  be.     But 
here,  we  maintain,  Huxley  with  all  his  power  fails  to  meet  the  question, 
What  is. a  physiological  species?  by  attempting  to  show,  which  he  com- 
pletely fails  to  do,  that  the  oflTspring  of  a  single  primitive  stock  is  not  a 
valid  definition  of  a  physiological  species.     After  hammering  away  at  it 
in  this  form  through  a  number  of  pages,  making  all  he  can  out  of  the 
cases  of  the  o"her  l)reed  of  sheep,  the  six  fingered  Maltese,  and  others  so 
familiarly  hackneyed  about  by  everybody,  which  prove  nothing  what- 
ever beyond  the  fact  which  nobody  disputes,  that  suddenly  acquired  pe- 
culiarities, deformities,  monstrosities,  may  be  transmitted  to  offspring  re- 
sulting in  a  new  breed  or  "  morphological  species,"  he  gives  over  with- 
out establishing  any  conclusion.     This  part  of  the  argument  is  neither 
original,  forcible  nor  even  striking,  and   the  great  Professor  evidently 
labors  over  it,  without  result  satisfactory  to  himself.     Referring  to  the 
many  sorts  of  pigeons  now  so  familiarly   known  to  everybody,  he  says 
they  are,  "  without  doubt,  good  and  distinct  morphological  species,  but 
on  the  other  liand,  are  not  physiological  species,  for  they  are  descended 
from  a  common  stock,  the  rock  pigeon.''     This  looks  very  like  an  accept- 
ance of  that  definition  of  a  physiological  species  which  he  has  labored 
through  so  much  print  to  overthrow,  and  upon  the  overthrow  of  which 
the  salvation  of  Darwinism  depends.     But  he  immediately  returns  to 
the  assault.     "Seeiug  that  the  amount  of  morphological  difference  is  no 
safe  guide,  is  there  any  test  of  a  physiological  species  ?  "     The  answer  of 
the  physiologist  is  usually  in  the  affirmative.     It  is  said  that  such  a  test 
is  to  be  found  in  the  phenomena  of  hybridization — in  the  results  of  cross- 
ing races  as  compared  with  crossing  species.     "  This  test,"  says  Huxley, 
"  would  be  an  admirable  one  if  it  were  always  practicable  to  apply  it,  and 
if,  in  the  second  place,  it  always  yielded  results  susceptible  of  a  definite 
interpretation." 

With  regard  to  the  "  first  place,"  Huxley  knows  as  well  as  anybody 
that  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  test  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  validity  of  the  test.  With  regard  to  the  "  second  place,"  he  knows 
well  that  our  inability  to  comprehend  the  results  of  the  test  in  certain 
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cases  by  no  means  invalidates  the  test.  Further  observations  may  es- 
tablish that  the  test  was  used  where  it  was  not  applicable,  or  that  we 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  character  of  the  results. 

Having,  as  we  conceive,  utterly  foiled  lo  invalidate  the  hybridization 
test  of  physiological  species,  the  learned  author  gives  us  the  following  • 
"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  really  important  fact,  so  far  as  the 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  species  (don't  say  which  sort. — Ed.)  is  con- 
cerned is,  that  there  are  such  things  in  nature  as  groups  of  animals  and 
plants,  whose  members  are  incapable  of  fertile  union  with  those  of  other 
groups,  and  that  there  are  such  things  as  hybrids,  which  are  absolutely 
infertile  when  crossed  with  other  hybrids."  For  if  such  phenomena  as 
these  were  exhibited  by  only  two  species,  physiological  or  morphological' 
it  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  species, 
and  any  theory  which  could  not  account  for  it  would  be  so  far  imper- 
fect." That  is  to  say,  "  we  admit "  what  everybody  knows  to  be  true, 
whether  "  we  admit  it  or  not,"  that  there  are  such  things  as  mules, 
and  mules  ivon't  breed;  and  having  made  this  admission,  which  is  indeed 
very  kind  of  him,  the  stalwart  Professor  treats  us  to  a  further  admission, 
that  "it  is  not  yet  proved  that  races  of  the  same  species,  when  crossed, 
ever  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  hybridization,  which  are  exhibited  by 
many  species  when  crossed  with  other  species."  "But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  proved  that  all  species  give  rise  to  hybrids  infertile  inter 
se,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  species  (what  sort  of  spe- 
cies.— Ed.)  in  crossing  exhibit  every  gradation  from  perfect  sterility  to 
perfect  fertility."  Now  what  sort  of  species  are  these  that  produce 
fertile  offspring  when  crossed  with  each  other?  Species  of  the  morpho- 
logical sort,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  species  which  are  not  species. 
If  these  are  the  species  the  learned  gentleman  is  talking  about,  we  have 
not  a  word  more  to  say.  But  if  he  means  to  say  that  species  which  are 
species,  that  is  to  say,  physiological  species  may  produce  when  crossed 
with  each  other,  fertile  ofispriug,  we  reply,  it  is  not  proven,  and  we  are 
justified  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  the  truth;  whereas,  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  it  is  obliged  to  be  admitted  that  any  two  animals, 
capable  of  producing  fertile  offspring,  are,  by  that  fact,  proven  to  be  of 
one  physiological  species  ;  and  so  long  as  this  fact  remains  not  disproven, 
Darwinism  is  a  failure.  It  has  never  been  disproven;  it  will  never  be 
disproven  ;  it  is  a  fact  indisputable,  unalterable,  eternal ;  it  was  always 
true,  is  true  now,  and  will  be  true  while  the  present  order  of  things  re- 
mains. It  is  in  vain  that  Huxley  proceeds  to  defile  his  page  with  blas- 
phemous revilings  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  stubborn  fact  that  ynules 
wont  breed  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  his  labored  pages,  and  all  Dar- 
-wiu's  bulky  volumes — to  all  of  Darwin's  sad  and  solemn  doubts,  and  all 
of  Huxley's  savage  blasphemings  and  withering  contempt  of  those  who 
oppose  his  burly  and  extravagant' dogmatism.  We  may,  at  some  future 
time,  return  to  this  subject. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  IN  ANALYSIS. 

Without  any  extended  comment,  we  propose  to  present  to  our  readers 
in  this  place  a  few  extracts  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  appointed  to  report  on  the 
methods  employed  in  the  estimation  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
commercial  products,  and  on  the  mode  of  stating  the  results,  at  the  Bris- 
tol meeting,  1875.     The  committee  says  (page  4) : 

"The  answers  received  to  the  various  specific  questions  sul)raitted, 
have  shown,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how  very  varying  and  even  irre- 
concilable are  the  opinions  of  chemists  on  many  of  the  points  submitted 
to  their  consideration."  .      • 

A  firm  of  analysts  reply  : 

"We  do  not  think  ourselves  called  upon  to  publish  our  methods  of 
analysis  which  we  have  pet-fected,  after  long  and  careful  investigation, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  taken  this  trouble." 

"A  French  chemist  of  very  high  standing  says  he  belongs  to  a  class 
of  chemists  who  cannot  aff()rd  to  work  'for  glory,'  but  must  keep  their 
methods — their  only  capital — secret." 

A  great  variety  of  processes  are  then  given  as  in  use  by  diflferent 
chemists,  no  two  of  which  give  the  same  results  in  practice,  and  on  page 
10  of  the  Report  we  find : 

"  Only  two  of  all  the  chemists  who  have  communicated  with  the  com- 
mittee consider  that  the  so-called  'reduced  phosphates'  can  be  estimated 
even  approximately  by  any  known  method." 

On  page  11  a  correspondent  says  : 

"There  is  no  reliable  process  known  for  the  estimation  of  'reduced 
phosphates.'  Under  all  circumstances,  the  citrate  of  ammonium  method, 
generally  preferred,  utterly  fails  to  distinguish  between  '  reduced  phos- 
phates '  and  the  native  phosphate  of  aluminum  known  as  the  Redonda 
phosphate — so  that  the  latter,  which  is  a  comparatively  cheap  material, 
if  introduced  into  a  superphosphate,  according  to  ttie  usual  method, 
would  be  quoted  as  'reduced  phosphates.'  " 

(Here  the  reader  will  please  remark  that,  according  to  eminent  chem- 
ical authority,  when  a  distinction  cannot  be  made  between  a  good  and  a 
bad  material,  it  is  usual  to  quote  the  bad  as  good.  These  phosphates  of 
alumina  and  iron  are  not  only  cheap  and  worthless,  but  their  presence 
injures  better  materials  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  they  are- 
positively  hurtful  to  vegetation.  We  caution  farmers,  then,  to  be  oq 
their  guard  against  the  jargon  of  the  chemist  about  his  so-called  "reduced 
phosphates." — Ed.) 

We  quote,  again,  a  correspondent  of  this  committee  : 

"I  am  inclined  to  dispute  the  necessity  of  determining  the  'reduced 
phosphates'  at  all,  because  any  other  phosphates  in  as  fine  a  state  of  di- 
vision are  of  equal  value,  and  if,  as  some  chemists  maintain,  these* 
'reduced  phosphates'  consist  principally  of  phosphates  of  iron  and 
aluminum  [worthless  Redonda. — Ed.]  they  cannot  and  should  not  be  re- 
ported or  assumed  to  be  phosphates  of  calcium." 
3 
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(They  cannot  and  should  not,  but  they  are,  and  there  is  no  known 
mode  of  making  the  distinction,  else  why  is  this  an  open  question  among 
chemists  of  eminent  reputation. — Ed.) 

"I  do  not  think  it  advisable,  if  possible,  to  determine  'reduced  phos- 
phates.' " 

"  Without  exception,  all  the  chemists  who  have  communicated  with 
the  committee,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  undesirable  that  chemists 
should  express  any  opinion  on  the  value  of  commercial  manures." 

(Why  "opinion,"  if  exact  valuation  is  possible  ?) 

We  now  quote  what  the  learned  committee  have  to  say  on  "the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  constituents  of  manufactured  manures,  and  state- 
ments of  the  results  of  analysis."  (We  have  informed  our  readers  in 
former  numbers  how  uncertain  and  yet  how  important  is  this  question 
which  the  uninitiated  think  so  simple  and  believe  the  results  exact. — Ed.) 

"On  this  subject,  the  committee  has  received  a  large  amount  of  val- 
uable but  somewhat  discordant  evidence."  "With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  constituents  of  manufactured  manures,  the  committee 
consider  the  evidence  before  them  too  vague  and  conjiiding  to  justify  any 
expression  of  opinion  at  present." 

Dr.  Fresenius,  eminent  throughout  the  world,  to  whom  even  Dr. 
Voelcker  must  bow  obeisance,  writes  to  the  committee : 

"  With  regard  to  the  estimation  of  potassium  in  commercial  potash 
salts,  there  are  a  great  many  experiments  still  to  be  made  before  being 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer."  (Can't  even  estimate  potash  satis- 
factorily ? — Ed.) 

The  eminent  chemists,  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  say*: 

"  It  is  qidte  likely  that  the  sulphuric  acid  exists  in  the  kelp  muriates 
not  as  sulphate  of  potash,  but  as  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  soda." 

("  Quite  likely,"  but  dont  know  about  the  combination  of  acids  and 
bases  in  this  simple  compound  ;  how,  then,  can  we  determine  this  mat- 
ter in  the  case  of  very  complex  manipulated  manures  ? — Ed.) 

"  I  think  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  it  is  a  miMake  to  give  de- 
tailed analyses  showing  any  particular  arrangement  of  acid  and  bases 
combined.  I  advocate  a  simple  statement  of  acids  and  base^  separately, 
and  any  combining  of  them  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  "padding" 
only,  and  as  having  weight  only  with  the  uninitiated.  WouM  not  pa- 
rade a  lot  of  fictitious  or  suppositious  information  to  impose  upon  or 
awe  the  ignorant.'' 

Thus  writes  to  this  learned  committee  a  very  honest  and  very  able 
chemist.  The  above  "samples  "  constitute,  we  think,  rather  a  hard  lot 
for  the  Station  men.  It  is  clear,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  mode  of 
occurrence  and  source  of  the  materials  in  a  commercial  manure  are  not 
ascertainable  with  certainty  by  chemists  in  the  present  state  of  their 
science.  It  is  equally  clear  that  not  one  of  these  constituents  can  be 
properly  valued,  either  commercially  or  agriculturally,  without  knowing 
both  its  source  and  mode  of  occurrence.    The  whole  system  of  valuation 
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is,  therefore,  miserable  guess-work,  and  its  results  "utterly  false  and  erro- 
neous." If  the  Stiitions  would  abandon  this  foolishness  and  confine 
themselves  to  work  which  can  be  done  accurately,  they  would  be  of 
some  use.  At  present,  they  operate,  we  insist,  altogether  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  the  multiplication  of  cheap  compounds  duplicating  the 
analyses  of  "brands"  of  recognized  value.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  the  shrewd  rascals  of  the  fertilizer  trade  can  easily  obtain 
the  endorsement  of  the  Stations,  and,  through  their  reports,  extensive 
free  advertisement,  while  honest  manufacturers  must  go  to  the  wall. 
The  dupe  and  the  victim  is  the  farmer — Dr.  Voelcker,  or  anybody  else, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


ITEMS. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries,  we  would  v^ay  that  there  is  no  need  for 
anything  else  than  common  coal  oil  and  soap  and  water  to  remove  vermin 
of  every  description  from  all  sorts  of  animals.  If  freely  applied  and  al- 
lowed to  remain,  it  will  cause  the  hair  to  fall  off,  but  when  very  much 
diluted,  it  is  instantly  fatal  to  all  forms  of  insect  vermin,  and  also  of 
their  eggs.  " 

Pour  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  oil  into  a  convenient  vessel,  and  with  a 
sponge  or  rag  rub  the  oil  against  the  direction  of  the  hair  into  every 
part  of  the  skin.  It  is  instantaneously  fatal  to  lice  and  fleas  and  their 
eggs,  and  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  strong  soap  suds,  when  the 
trouble  will  be  at  an  end.  The  coal  oil  may  be  diluted  with  castor  oil 
or  lard  and  left  on  without  removing  the  hair,  but  it  is  better  to  apply 
it  pure  and  wash  it  off.  We  have  so  treated  puppies  three  weeks  old. 
The  same  treatment  suffices  for  the  human  scalp.  In  fact,  the  uses  of 
this  common  household  article  are  very  numerous.  If  mingled  with 
plaster  it  may  besprinkled  over  plants  of  any  kind  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  and  will  prove  effectual  in  driving  them  away,  but  if  the 
plaster  be  strongly  impregnated  with  it,  the  plants  themselves  will  be  de- 
stroyed. There  is  no  more  effectual  way  to  deal  with  the  bunch  caterpil- 
lar than  to  pour  a  little  coal  oil  on  the  web — every  one  of  them  will  be  in- 
stantly destroyed.  The  bough  of  the  tree  will  also  be  killed  by  the  ap- 
plication. A  few  drops  of  it  put  upon  the  bud  of  any  noxious  weed, 
even  though  deeply  rooted,  will  effectually  destroy  the  weed. 

For  the  ordinary  rubbings  to  which  people  resort  for  rheumatic  neu- 
ralgia and  often  for  imaginary  pains,  nothing  is  superior  to  the  coal  oil. 
It  has  also  this  virtue,  that  it  is  harmless.  It  may  be  taken  internally 
with  safety,  and  we  suspect  with  fatal  effect  to  nearly  every  species  of  in- 
testinal worms.  "We  have  known  several  persons  to  take  up  the  habit 
of  drinking  it  largely  as%  stimulant  without  any  apparent  injury.  We 
have  seen  a  teaspoonful  of  it  administered  to  common  fowls  when  sick 
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with  apparent  good  effect.     "We  have  applied  it  to  a  great  number  of  in- 
sects, and  always  with  fatal  effect. 

There  is  one  remarkable  creature  to  which  we  would  like  to  see  it  ap- 
plied— the  bott — which  resists  the  action  of  concentrated  acids  and  alka- 
lies. The  injection  of  coal  oil  into  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  with  a  properly 
constructed  syringe,  might  prove  effectual  in  case  of  grubs  in  the  head. 

The  entire  crop  of  sugar  beets  at  the  Agricultural  College  was  com. 
pletely  destroyed  by  a  species  of  flea-beetle  resembling  the  tobacco  fly, 
■which  has  been  the  case  three  seasons  in  five  that  they  have  been  tried  here- 
When  they  escape  the  fly  they  make  a  very  heavy  and  valuable  crop, 
Kone  of  the  reputed  remedies  seem  to  check  this  destructive  pest.  They 
attack  the  plant  just  as  it  escapes  from  the  earth.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  short  season  and  the  vast  multitudes  of  insects  that  throng  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alleghany  render  the  raising  of  root  crops  of  any  sort  very 
uncertain  here.  We  can,  from  a  somewhat  extended  personal  experience, 
recommend  the  sugar  beet  as  easily  cultivated  and  saved.  It  makes  an 
immense  yield  of  very  wholesome,  digestible  and  nutritious  food,  of 
which  all  sorts  of  animals  are  very  fond.  The  only  objection  seems  to  be 
the  destructiveness  of  the  fly.  Soot  has  bee«  recommended  as  an  appli- 
cation to  the  plant,  but  we  have  not  found  it  possible  to  procure  the  ar- 
ticle in  sufficient  quantity.  Tobacco  has  also  been  recommended,  but  it 
is  only  partially  successful.  Some  English  accounts  we  have  seen  report 
the  best  success  from  applications  of  quick  or  partially  air-slacked  lime.  It 
may  be  that  the  coal  oil  and  gypsum  mixture  may  prove  efl'ectual.  We 
must  say,  however,  we  have  tried  many  things  without  njj^ch  success. 
In  any  locality  where  the  fly  is  not  destructive,  or  if  any  remedy  should 
prove  efiectual  against  it,  this  crop  might  be  brought  into  general  culti- 
vation with  very  great  advantage. 

The  recent  sale  of  Short  Horns,  the  property  of  Mr.  Groom,  of  Ken. 
tucky,  was  encouraging  to  the  owners  of  these  cattle.  The  prices  re. 
alized  were  very  far  from  panic  prices;  highly  bred  cows  ranging 
from  one  thousand  to  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars.  A  well  bred  young 
Oxford  bull  brought  $800.  These  prices  are  high  enough  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  breeder.  It  being  now  ascertained  that  at  a  sale  held  under 
unfavorable  auspices,  values  were  very  well  sustained,  the  Autumn  sales 
will  be  conducted  with  more  confidence,  and  the  Short  Horn  year,  we 
venture  to  predict,  will  close  with  a  very  cheerful  outlook.  We  do  not 
expect,  nor  do  we  desire,  to  see  the  craze  for  fancy  pedigrees  revived,  but 
but  we  do  desire  to  see,  and  feel  very  confident  we  shall  see,  well  bred 
Short  Horns  selling  for  highly  renumerative  prices.  There  was  never  a 
better  time  to  buy  such  animals  than  now.  "Diere  never  was  a  better 
time  to  buy  good,  thorough  bred  stock  of  any  kind,  suitable  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  farmer,  than  just  now,  while  universal  low  prices  prevail- 
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Of  four  sorts  of  wheat  cultivated  on  the  College  Farm  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  College  the  present  season,  the  Fultz  appears  to  have  been 
much  the  largest  yield.  The  Clawson  failed  to  ripen  well,  the  stalk  re- 
maining of  a  bright  sappy  green  to  the  last;  this  we  have  observed  for 
three  years  past,  of  this  variety,  and  constitutes  a  serious  objection  to  it. 
The  head  is  unusually  large,  and  the  grain,  when  well  matured,  beauti- 
ful and  very  white.  The  Jennings  is  a  bearded  sort,  and  a  good  vielder 
for  bearded  wheat,  with  a  very  compact  mesh,  but  manifestly  inferior  in 
growth  and  yield  to  either  the  Fultz  or  Clawson.  The  Polish  white 
wheat  sent  out  last  Fall,  from  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, came  too  late  to  have  a  flxir  chance,  and  was  much  behind  the 
other  sorts  in  ripening,  but  shows  some  good  points  nevertheless.  As  a 
whole,  the  wheat  crop  is  a  fine  one,  the  oat  crop  is  a  very  heavy  one, 
and  the  hay  was  saved  in  fine  condition.  The  stock  are  all  in  fine  plight, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  Farm  highly  satisfactory.  The  failure 
of  the  year  was  on  the  stock  cattle  wintered,  yet  we  have  heard  from 
several  of  the  greatest  cattle  men  in  the  State,  that  they  have  not  re- 
alized or  do  not  expect  to  realize  prime  cost  on  corn  and  cattle,  and  did 
not  realize  prime  cost  on  the  hogs  that  followed  the  cattle.  Therefore 
it  only  remains  to  be  hopeful  of  the  future,  to  work  away  on  the  re- 
duction of  expenses,  and  so  tide  over  the  hard  times. 

Every  now  and  then  a  newspaper  breaks  out  in  a  fresh  place  about 
the  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  dis- 
covery of  one-toed  swine  in  Texas.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  and  all  other 
naturalists  know  that  one-toed  swine  have  occasionally  appeared  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  they  are  de- 
scended from,  and  mutually  fertile  with  the  common  two-toed  sort,  and 
are  essentially  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Now,  if  the  bones  of  two 
pigs  of  the  same  litter,  one  two-toed,  and  one  having  only  one-toe  should 
become  fossilized,  some  future  Darwin  would  surely  argue  that  the  one- 
toed  sort  was  the  descendant,  by  evolution,  of  the  two-toed  sort,  after 
the  method  of  Marsh  and  Huxley  with  regard  to  the  fossil  horses  of  the 
"bad  lands.''  No  naturalist  would  dream  of  putting  the  two  in  the  same 
litter,  not  even  in  the  same  herd,  the  same  genus,  perhaps  not  the  same 
natural  order.  One-toed  swine  don't  much  confirm  the  origin  of  man 
by  evolution,  from  the  monkey.  Nay,  friends,  possess  your  souls  ;  God 
made  man  and  also  swine,  and  a  hog  is  not  a  man  ;  but  if  there  is  any 
evolution  in  this  business,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  men  turning  themselves 
into  hogs,  not  hogs  into  men.  Involution  is  the  true  doctrine,  not  ev- 
olution ;  God  made  man  in  his  own  image — a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  Man  sometimes  makes  himself  a  hog  or  an  ass.  Mr.  Darwin 
need  not  be  at  any  pains  to  count  his  toes  to  prove  that,  it  ia  self-evi- 
dent— proves  itself. 
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We  would  say,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Rowe  about  the  butter 
record  of  the  Short  Horn  cow  Bertha  2d,  the  property  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral College,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  it,  for  the  reason  that  she  is 
raising  a  calf  which  is  allowed  a  large  part  of  her  milk,  and  we  have 
not  much  faith  in  cream  per  centage  as  commonly  measured.  A  single 
glance  at  the  calf  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  as  great  as  is  the  yield  of 
milk,  it  possesses  highly  nutritive  qualities.  "We  hope  this  cow  and  calf 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  next  State  Fair.  We  need  scarcely  say  again 
what  we  have  so  often  said,  that  no  such  cow  as  this  could  gather  a 
living  in  the  country  round  about  good  old  Fredericksburg.  It  would 
be  entirely  foolish  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  Short  Horns  there. 
For  the  dairy.  Jerseys  or  Ayrshires  according  to  the  views  of  the  dairy- 
man ;  for  beef  or  the  yoke,  the  Devons  should  have  preference  in  that  sec- 
tion, we  think.  Bulls  of  these  sorts  are  now  very  cheap,  and  the  native 
cows  yet  cheaper ;  a  very  small  capital,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to  start  a 
man  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  one  other  cow  well  adapted  to  that 
section  and  might  even  prove  superior  to  the  Ayrshire,  that  is  the  red- 
polled  Norfolk,  which  is  a  very  useful  and  attractive  breed,  well  suited 
to  thin  lands  and  light  pastures.  One  tier  of  counties  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  is  about  as  far  East  as  Short  Horns  or  Cotswolds  ought  to  go. 
Thence  Eastward  to  the  sand-flats  of  the  coast  is  the  country  of  the 
Devon,  the  Jersey  and  the  Southdown.  Notwithstanding  that  some  of 
our  good  friends  have  supposed  that  "we  know  nothing  but  Short 
Horns,"  there  is  no  doctrine  we  have  more  earnestly  preached  than  that 
no  one  breed  of  stock  is  suitable  to  every  locality.  The  greatest  care 
and  judgment  will  prove  in  vain  if  the  breed  is  not  suitable  to  the 
locality.  That  section  of  Virginia  in  which  Fredericksburg  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  chief  town  is,  according  to  our  judgment,  best  suited 
to  the  small,  active  and  hardy  breeds  of  live  stock,  whereas  our  view  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  is,  that  whosoever  introduces  an  Alderuey 
bull  into  Southwestern  Virginia  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  the  bull,  if  not  the  introducer,  should  be  so  treated  if  found  at  large. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  our 
friend.  Dr.  Puryear,  have  been  fittingly  recognized  by  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, Ky.,  which  institution  recently  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  This  degree  has  indeed  been  sadly  degraded  in  modern 
times,  by  being  conferred  on  many  an  ignoramus  and  many  an  ass,  many  a 
literary  jackanapes  and  many  a  pushing  adventurer,  yea,  even  upon  many 
a  downright  fool.  It  may  not  be  actually  necessary,  but  perhaps  it  is 
well  for  a  friend  to  explain,  that,  though  Dr.  Puryear  has  been  made 
LL  D.,  he  is  nevertheless  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  modesty  as 
well  as  great  learning  and  ability.  If  this  honor  could  be  reserved  for 
such  gentlemen  as  Messrs  Tucker,  Southall  and  Puryear,  it  would  be 
passing  well. 
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In  reply  to  Mrs.  or  Miss  "Rockingham"  in  the  last  number,  we  beo- 
leave  to  suggest  that  the  way  for  ladies  to  profit  by  Short  Horns,  is  just 
to  say  to  the  good  man  "all  the  female  calves  belong  to  me,  to  be  sold  for 
my  pin  money ;  I  will  give  you  a  part  of  the  male  calves  to  be  well 
reared  and  fattened  for  beef  for  the  family ;  the  remainder  to  be  sold  to 
buy  cow-feed  for  my  dairy  cows."  If  the  good  man  has  been  properly 
educated,  to  say  to  any  and  every  suggestion  of  the  better  half  "yes, 
dear,"  then  under  that  system  Short  Horns  will  be  the  best  cows  for 
ladies  to  keep. 

Professor  Vawter,  of  Emory  and  Henry,  has  been  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  but  hear  him  highly  spoken  of  as  a  distinguished 
University  man.  If  the  crude  ideas  of  an  ignorant  testator  prove  not  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  execution  of  his  benevolent  purposes,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  school  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  orphan  poor  of 
Albemarle.  Any  institution  intended  for  the  benefit  of  "poor  orphan 
boys"  is  worthy  of  the  prayers  of  the  good  for  its  entire  success.  And  we 
bid  God-speed  to  Professor  Vawter  and  his  trustees. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  also  at  the  recent  Oxford  show,  in  Eng- 
land, Lord  Walsingham's  Southdowns  swept  every  thing  before  them  in 
the  way  of  prizes.  It  seems  to  be  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  this 
is  the  best  flock  of  Southdowns  in  the  world. 


^(Utatial — |arm,  Sanku  and  gxmU. 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  POLLARD,  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  VIRGINIA. 


This  month  is  not  so  busy  a  one  for  farmers  and  some  others,  and  if 
any  holiday  is  to  be  taken,  this  is  probably  as  good  month  as  any. 
Where  the  farmer  can  aiford  it,  we  think  he  should  visit  some  of  the 
watering  places  among  the  grand  mountain  country  of  Virginia.  We 
are  not  in  favor  of  all  work,  aLd  the  constant  stretching  and  worrying 
of  the  mind  and  body,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  "N^qne  Apollo  mnj  er  ar- 
cum  ttndif — Apollo  did^  not  always  keep  his  bow  stretched.  The  figura- 
tive application  is  easily  understood.  But  in  a  literal  sense  it  is  true, 
and  if  a  piece  of  wood  loses  its  elasticity  and  power  by  being  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  stretch,  how  much  more  is  this  true  of  human  muscle  and 
human  brain.  But  in  the  hard  times  on  which  we  have  fallen,  we  are 
afraid  there  are  not  a  great  many  of  our  farmers  who  can  afford  to  take 
pleasure  and  relaxation  trips.     To  those  who  can,  we  advise  them    to 
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visit  our  own  places  of  resort,  and  not  carry  away  from  the  State  any 
of  the  little  money  they  have,  and  particularly  to  avoid  tie  hot  northern 
cities  and  northern  watering  places,  where  our  people  will  find  little 
sympathy  and  respect.  Appropriately  of  the  "hard  times,"  we  beg  to 
call  attention  to  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  with  the  remedies,  in 
the  June  number  o'  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  by  Col.  Rob't  Beverley. 
If  our  farmers  and  the  people  of  Virginia  generally,  particularly  our 
wives  and  daughters,  would  heed  his  good  advice,  it  w^ould  go  further  to 
relieve  them  than  all  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  politicians. 

Taking  Care  of  Crops  is  an  important  thing  at  all  times,  for  besides 
housing  and  stacking  't  the  proper  time,  much  can  be  saved  by  watch- 
ing and  preventing  waste — examining  stacks  to  see  that  they  are  turn- 
ing water  properly,  and  to  see  that  the  forage  is  not  rotting.  Wheat, 
we  suppose,  has  generally  been  gotten  out,  and  much  sent  to  market. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  grain  in  this  section  of  the  State- is  inferior  and 
light.  The  Richmond  millers  say  they  are  receiving  very  little  good 
wheat.  The  best  of  our  wheat,  that  from  the  "Valley"  and  northern  por- 
tion of  "Piedmont,"  will  most  of  it  find  its  way  to  Baltimore.  The  mil- 
lers do  not  seem  to  be  making  as  much  difference  in  the  price  oi  Fultz 
and  other  wheats  as  they  did  last  year — not  more  thaui  5  to  7  cents  a 
bushel.  The  Fultz  has,  we  suspect,  as  usual,  out-yielded  other  kinds.  We 
tried  some  "White  Jennings"  this  year  on  tobacco  land.  This  is  a 
bearded  wheat,  and  a  gallon  last  year  (sent  from  the  U.  S.  Department) 
yielded  8  bushels,  or  64  for  one.  This  year  it  presented  a  very  fine  appear* 
ance,  and  seemed  to  suffer  less  from  rust  than  the  Fultz,  but  only  yielded 
about  ten  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  grain  shriveled  and  light.  The  yield 
was  45  measured  and  only  42  weighed  bushels,  while  the  Fultz  yielded 
20  busht  Is  to  the  acre,  weighing  little  more  than  60  pounds.  This  ex- 
periment  convinces  us  that  the  "Jennings"  will  not  do  for  this  latitude. 
Price  of  wheat  is  low,  and  with  the  very  moderate  crop  for  all  "Tidewater," 
"Southside"  (extending  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee)  and  Middle  Vir- 
ginia, not  more,  we  think,  than  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  average 
crop  (and  not  that  proportion  to  the  crop  of  last  year),  the  farmers  have 
much  to  discourage  them.  But  they  must  endeavor  to  be  ir  up,  as  they 
have  always  done,  and  not  relax  exertion,  and  we  believe  they  will  not 
yield  to  despondency  and  cease  to  labor.  Virginians  have  been  tried 
in  too  many  fires,  and  been  too  severely  tried  and  tested  to  falter 
and  fail  now.  No  race  of  men  have  more  true  courage  and  pluck  and 
perseverance.  While  prices  are  low  for  wheat  and  tobacco  and  every- 
thing the  fiirmer  has  to  sell,  we  must  remember  what  we  have  to  buy  is 
low — sugar,  bacon,  flour,  tea  and  coffee.  Dry  goods  are  low,  and 
calico  (in  which  our  families  should  now  dress,  in  accordance  with  Col. 
Beverley's  advice)  was,  perhaps,  never  so  low.     If  the  women  of  the  land 
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would  form  a  Calico  League,  agreeing  to  dress  in  notliing  but  calico,  and 
reduce  the  acreage  of  their  dresses  one-half,  they  w^uld  do  more  towards 
enabling  their  husbands  to  pay  the  State  debt  than  they  will  do  by  mak- 
ing collections  of  money,  jewelry,  &c.,  for  this  purpose. 

As  before  advised,  we  hope  no  fafmer  will  hold  back  his  wheat  for 
higher  prices.  The  crop  in  the,  United  States  is  very  large,  and  unless 
there  should  be  some  failure  of  crops  in  Europe,  wheat  will  get  no 
higher,  and  may  get  lower,  and  there  is  always  great  loss  in  holding 
wheat  any  time,  and  risk  from  fires  and  theft. 

We  understan  1  that  the  "Silver-Chaff  Lancaster"  yielded  very  well  this 
year,  one  field  of  40  acres,  in  this  vicinity,  producing  21  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

If  oats  have  not  been  secured,  lose  no  time  in  housing  or  stacking 
them.  If  intended  for  sale,  we  prefer  baling  them,  as  it  saves  time  and 
saves  loss  by  shattering  and  destruction  by  rats.  If  they  are  to  be 
threshed  out,  have  it  done  as  soon  as  practicable.  An  inducement  to 
thresh  them  is,  that  the  oat  straw  is  worth  feeding  to  stock  (it  is  undoubt- 
edly worth  more  for  feed  than  wheat  straw,  though  the  contrary  has 
been  stated),  and  this  is  particularly  so  if  the  oats  are  cut  while  the 
stalk  is  somewhat  greenish.  By  this  plan,  we  keep  some  of  the  crop 
raised  to  return  to  the  soil.  By  baling,  we  carry  it  all  off.  If  baled, 
let  it  be  done  as  they  are  hauled  from  the  field,  with  a  No.  12  wire,  with 
six  moderate  sized  seasoned  sticks,  because  we  think  injustice  is  some- 
times done  to  the  dealer,  iu  this  matter,  and  dissatisfaction  produced. 
The  winter  oat  has  turned  out  this  year  very  well,  and  the  spring  oat, 
tolerably  well— altogether  the  oat  and  hay  crop  is  excellent. 

S'-eding  Winter  Oafs,  Clover  and  Grasses.— Th\s  is  a  go^d  month  for 
seeding  winter  oats,  from  the  10th  to  the  last  being  probably  the  best 
time.  If  seeded  too  early,  on  good  land,  they  may  get  in  joint  in  this 
latitude.  In  the  mountain  region,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  this. 
They  may  be  seeded  in  the  standing  corn,  as  before  stated,  by  running 
the  plow  or  cultivator  through  the  corn,  and  covering  with  drag  or  cul- 
tivator, and  chopping  between  the  rows  with  a  hoe.  If  the  ground  is 
not  grassy  or  hard,  they  may  be  seeded  at  once,  and  covered  with  a  cul- 
tivator. About  one  and  a  half  bushels  is  a  good  quantity  to  sow,  if 
sowed  in  this  month.  One  bushel  frequently  answers  very  well.  We 
consider  this  a  very  certain  and  good  crop  to  raise.  Some  years  ago, 
from  four  acres  we  reaped  10,500  pounds,  and  sold  them  for  $1  per 
hundred,  after  being  baled.  They  were  not  seeded  until  the  14th  Octo- 
ber, and  only  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  on  account  of  being  deceived  about 
the  quantity  of  land  in  the  piece.  The  land  had  previously  been  in 
corn,  and  no  fertilizer  or  manure  had  been  used  on  it  for  a  long  time, 
though  it  was  good  land. 
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Along  with  winter  oats,  seeded  this  month,  clover  and  orchard  grass, 
and  timothy,  and  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  may  also  be  seeded,  and  fre- 
quently do  very  well,  and  if  the  season  is  not  dry,  will  generally  succeed. 
If  a  stand  is  not  gotten,  or  if  killed  out,  there  is  the  double  chance,  for 
they  can  be  sowed  again  in  the  spring,  except  timothy. 

Turnips. — This  is  the  principal  month  for  putting  in  the  turnip  crop. 
If  not  sown  in  July,  Norfulk,  Globe,  Aberdeen  and  Red  Top  may  be 
sown  from  1st  to  loth  August.  As  a  general  rule,  Red  Top  should  be 
seeded  a  little  later  than  the  others,  as  it  matures  sooner  and  does  not 
keep  so  well.  Seven  Top,  for  salad,  should  not  be  put  in  until  the  mid- 
dle or  last  of  September.  It  is  hardier  than  any  other  turnip,  and  in 
this  latitude  requires  no  covering.  It  does  not  make  so  good  a  salad  as 
Norfolk  and  Globe,  and  many  sow  these  for  salad  and  protect  them  in 
the  winter.  In  the  neighborhood  of  markets,  the  Globe  is  now  gene- 
rally seeded,  as  the  salad  is  so  much  better.  Turnips  may  be  drilled  or 
sown  broadcast.  The  former,  while  most  expensive,  is  most  certain. 
After  the  laud  is  well  fallowed  and  dragged,  throw  two  furrows  to- 
gether, 2?  feet  apart,  flatten  these  down  with  the  back  of  the  drag  or  hand 
rake,  and  sow  with  drilling  machine  or  hand.  The  land  should  be  made 
rich  for  turnips,  either  by  superphosphates,  stable  manure,  or  bone  flour, 
and  it  is  better  to  put  these  in  the  drill  rather  than  broadcast.  The  turnip 
requires  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  hence  the  superphos- 
phates should  be  used,  if  a  commercial  fertilizer  is  applied,  at  the  rate 
of  500  lbs.  to  the  acre,  if  the  land  is  not  already  rich.  The  bone  flour 
would  generally  be  too  slow,  though  it  might  very  well  be  composted 
with  stable  manure,  which  usually  furnishes  enough  sulphuric  acid  to 
make  the  bone  soluble.  The  custom  prevailing  in  this  country,  of  pen- 
ning cows  on  land,  is  a  very  good  one  for  raising  turnips,  if  the  penning 
is  continued  long  enough. 

Potato  Onions — Should  be  put  in  the  ground  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Asparagus  n^ust  be  kept  clean  of  grass,  particularly  wire  grass, 
and  the  dirt  thrown  back  to  it  if  this  has  not  been  done  since  it  was  thrown 
from  it  last  mouth.  It  is  a  mistake  of  some  to  suppose  this  vegetable 
does  not.  require  to  be  worked,  after  the  bearing  season  is  over,  until  the 
next  spring.  The  ground  must  be  kept  in  a  friable  condition,  and  clear 
of  grass,  and  kept  in  a  growing  state,  the  roots  expanding  and  strength- 
ening themselves  for  the  strain  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  next  spring 
in  throwing  up  so  rapidly  so  many  large  spires  for  the  table. 

Strawberries  must  be  frequently  worked  this  mouth  with  hoe  and  cul- 
tivator. It  is  better  to  use  the  hoe  every  few  weeks,  and  the  cultivator 
every  week,  for  if  this  crop  gets  really  grassy,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
trouble  in  getting  it  clean.  This  is  a  very  troublesome  and  expensive 
crop,  and  we  think  has  ceased  to  be  profitable  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
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The  present  season,  as  for  several  past,  the  market  was  overstocked,  and 
prices  ruled  low.  States  further  south  are  getting  the  run  on  us  in  early- 
vegetables  and  early  fruits,  and  are  getting  them  into  our  markets,  and 
the  Northern  markets  particularly,  before  we  can.  And  very  soon,  the 
crops  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  commence  to  ar- 
rive, so  that  Virginia  has  little  chance  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  North- 
ern markets. 

Wheat. — Fallowing  for  wheat  should  commence  this  month,  and  the 
farmer  should  be  deciding  about  his  seed  and  his  fertilizers,  if  he  designs 
using  any.  The  Fultz  wheat,  the  most  productive  wheat  now  raised  in 
Virginia,  is  not  very  popular  with  the  millers.  They  say  it  is  too  soft, 
thus  rendering  it  more  liable  to  weevil,  and  preventing  it  from  making 
as  good  flour  as  harder  grain  wheat.  While  not  condemning  the  Fultz 
positively,  they  prefer  the  Lancaster,  and  Boughton,  and  Woodfin  ;  but 
the  complaint  seems  to  be  lessening,  and  the  prices  are  nearer  together 
than  last  year,  as  before  stated. 

In  selecting  a  fertilizer  for  wheat,  one  should  be  chosen,  if  the  land  is 
not  of  light  quality,  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  grain  of 
wheat  contains,  in  100  parts,  46.2  of  phosphoric  acid  and  31.1  of  potash, 
and  the  straw  about  11  of  potash  and  5  of  phosphoric  acid — (Johnson). 
Ammonia  must  not  be  neglected  in  a  fertilizer  for  this  crop.  A  good 
clover  fallow  furnishes  a  fair  supply  of  ammonia.  It  is  estimated  that 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  will  take  from  an  acre  of  land  in  grain  and 
straw,  51.89  pounds  ammonia. 

In  speaking  of  oats,  we  omitted  to  recommend  the  "Rust  Proof  Oat," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lyell,  of  Chesterfield,  from  the  South.  It  matures 
about  two  weeks  earlier  if  seeded  in  the  Spring.  If  seeded  in  the  Fall, 
they  come  in  nearly  a  month  earlier.  Some  seeded  in  this  vicinity  the 
last  of  last  September,  were  reaped  25th  of  May.  This  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, as  it  furnishes  the  farmer  with  forage  early,  in  case  he  should 
be  scarce  of  it,  and  gives  young  clover  much  better  chance  to  live,  if 
seeded  on  oats;  the  hot  sun  coming  down  on  young  clover  when  oats  are 
cut  late  very  often  kills  it.  Whether  the  Lyell  "  Rust  Proof  Oat "  is  as 
hardy  as  our  common  Winter  oat,  is  probably  not  fully  tested. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Major  Raglaud  in  reply 
to  objections  made  to  his  recommendation  to  remove  tobacco  from  the 
field  as  soon  as  cut : 

Hyco,  Halifax  County,  Va.,  June  22,  1878. 
De.  Thomas  Pollard: 

3Iy  Dear  ^ir, — Yours  of  17th  received.  My  plan  of  cutting  tobacco, 
as  given  in  my  essay,  is  strictly  followed  as  described,  and  I  think  pos- 
sesses advantages  over  the  old  mode  of  cutting  VLnd  heaping  on  the  ground 
to  be  a/terivards  piled  and  hung  on  sticks.     It  is  not  only  "  necessary  " 
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to  house  tobacco  as  soon  as  cut,  for  curing  yellow,  but  by  the  mode  I  de- 
scribe it  is  better  done,  handled  better,  and  with  less  breaking  and  bruis- 
intr  than  by  the  old  mode  of  hanging  on  the  hill  after  the  tobacco  uilts. 
For  heavy  shipping  tobacco,  after  the  stick  iu  the  hands  of  the  holder 
has  been  filled,  it  is  gently  placed  on  the'ground  to  remain  a  short  time 
to  wilt  before  it  is  placed  on  a  wagon  which  takes  it  to  the  barn.  But 
this  i  5  not  necessary  for  tobacco  suitable  for  yellow  wrappers.  Such 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground  after  it  has  been  severed 
from  the  hill ;  and  it  cures  better  to  commence  the  curing  process  ju-^t  as 
soon  as  the  sticks  of  tobacco  can  be  properly  placed  in  the  tobacco  house. 
The  same  applies  to  shipping.  I  never  scaffold  tobacco  except  for  sun- 
curing,  and  since  I  introduced  flues  in  my  barns,  I  shall  dispense  with 
the  scafiiiid  altogether,  and  house  all  tobacco  as  soon  as  cut.  Experi- 
ence has  satisfied  me  that  this  is  the  safest  and  best  mode.  Unqueition- 
ably,  there  is  less  bruising  of  tobacco  when  housed  as  soon  as  cut,  than 
at  any  subsequent  stage  when  carried  from  the  field.  When  planters  try 
this  mode,  thev  will  be  satisfied,  but  they  will  scarcely  believe  me  till 
they  try  it.     Then  let  them  decide. 

Hastily  and  very  truly  yours, 

R.  L.  Raglaxd. 

We  have  received  from  Orange,  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway.  New 
York,  the  publishers,  ''  BandaU's  Sheep  Husbandry,"  designed  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  South.  This  is  not  a  new  work;  being  published  first 
in  1860.  It  has  steadily  gained  in  popular  favor,  and  is  now  a  standard 
work  on  a  very  important  subject  to  the  Southern  people. 

From  the  same  publishers,  we  have  received  " American  Cattle"  by 
Lewis  F.  Allen.  This  work  was  first  published  in  1868,  and  is  also  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Also  from  the  same  publishers,  "  Swine  Husbandry"  by  F.  D.Coburn. 
This  is  a  new  work,  published  last  year.  It  is  written  by  a  practical 
hrig  breeder.  We  have  examined  it  with  considerable  care,  and  are  con- 
vinced it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  what  has  already  been  written  on 
swine.  It  is  fuller  than  any  other  treatise  on  "  Diseases  of  Hogs,"  that 
we  have  examined.  We  think  Dr.  Detmer's  article  on  "  Hog  Cbolera," 
published  in  this  work,  is  too  long,  and  wanting  in  practical  information. 
But  we  are  much  at  sea  on  the  diseases  of  animals.  When  we  shall 
have  more  available  information  to  guide  us  on  this  very  important  ma^ 
ter  to  all  stock  raisers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  hard  to  predict.  The 
farmers,  themselves,  are  very  remiss  in  not  observing  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease in  their  animals,  and  the  result  of  remedies.  Every  farmer  should 
make  a  written  record  on  these  points.  And  every  animal  that  dies 
should  be  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  some  medical  man  in 
the  neighborhood. 

But  the  United  States  Government,  should,  without  doubt,  undertake 
the  investigation  of  these  diseases,  which  are  annually  annihilating  some 
many  millions  of  stock,  and  detracting  so  many  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers.     We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again,  and 
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make  some  comments  on  the  diseases  of  the  animals,  as  discussed  in  the 
three  volumes  above  named,  either  in  this  journal  or  elsewhere. 

Every  farmer  should  have  books  treating  on  breeding,  feediuo;,  man- 
agement, and  the  best  breeds  of  all  the  animals  he  attempts  to  raise  on 
liis  farm.  Those  just  mentioned  will  be  of  great  value  to  liim  if  he  will 
procure  them  and  read  them  carefully.  It  is  nonsense  to  oppose  "book- 
farming."  No  farmer  can  be  well  informed  in  his  business,  and  fill  his 
place  properly,  who  does  not  read  books  and  journals  on  agriculture,  in- 
cluding stock.  Does  any  farmer  profess  to  believe  he  cannot  get  valua- 
ble information  by  talkiu^  to  good,  skilled  and  well  informed  farmers? 
That  is  just  what  he  is  doing  when  he  reads  agricultural  journals  and 
agricultural  books. 


gome  gcpavtmcut 


COXDUCTED  BY  MRS.  G.  JULIAN  PRATT. 


We  would  like  to  help  our  friend  "Rockingham"  out  of  her  difficulty, 
and  would  suggest  that  she  invest  in  one  of  "those  ugly  looking  wretch- 
es," (alias  "Jerseys,")  in  order  to  accomplish  two  important  things. 
First,  that  which  she  is  seeking  for,  a  supply  of  butter  for  pin-money ; 
and  second,  to  convince  herself,  by  giving  them  proper  attention,  that 
they  do  not  deserve  the  misnomer  applied  by  Shorthorn  breedei's. 
Simply  to  obtain  a  supply  of  butter,  we  would  not  recommend  a  pur- 
chase of  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  (as  there  would  be  too  much  money  in 
them,)  but  would  suggest,  that  the  ladies  invest  in  high-grade  calves, 
or  older  animals,  and  have  them  regarded  as  their  individual  pruperhj, 
and  use  the  proceeds  as  their  judgment  may  dictate.  In  the  past  month, 
a  Jersey  breeder  in  our  vicinity  has  had  an  application  from  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  Shorthorn  breeders  in  the  State.  Perhaps  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion  is  about  to  turn  in  this  direction,  and  our  friend 
"Rockingha.ii"  would  be  wise  to  direct  the  attention  of  her  "gude  mon" 
(who  is  evidently  engrossed  with  Shorthorns,)  to  this  fact,  and  reap  a 
harvest  from  her  butter,  while  he  deals  in  the  little  uglies  themselves. 

We  would  thank  Col.  Beverley  for  his  valuable  letter  in  the  last 
Planter,  especially  the  part  where  he  recommends  industry  and  econ- 
omy. But  may  not  economy  be  carried  to  an  excess?  Would  it  not  es- 
pecially be  well  for  the  wife  and  mother  to  coilnt  ofltener  the  cost  of  her 
own  exertion— whether  is  it  better  to  spend  fifty  cents  for  a  day's  wash- 
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ing,  with  the  prospfect  of  a  doctor's  bill,  days  of  sufiering  for  the  mother, 
and  an  upturning  of  the  comfort  and  habits  of  the  family  ?  This  is  often 
done  in  our  section  of  Va.,  and  mothers  are  worn  out,  or  have  become 
household  drudges,  at  a  time  when  their  sons  and  daughters  most 
need  a  mother's  head  and  heart. 

A  vear  ago,  a  neighbor  purchased  a  sewing  machine,  and  in  order  to 
economize,  concluded  to  do  without  a  servant.  This  summer  finds  her 
unable  to  help  even  herself,  a  loug  doctors  bill  to  pay,  a  month  to  spend 
at  the  Springs,  and  a  family  of  little  ones  to  be  provided  for.  True  she 
saved  the  hire  of  a  servant  for  ten  months,  (four  dollars  a  month,  forty 
dollars,)  and  paid  for  the  machine,  but  was  this  true  economy  ?  Hus- 
bands and  brothers,  look  into  this  thing  for  yourselves,  and  see  that  econ- 
omy is  not  practised  at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  happiness. 
• 

Las  r  month,  a  good  article  on  flowers  was  lost,  (by  carelessness  in  the 
office,)  from  an  old  correspondent  of  the  Planter — hope  our  fair  friend 
will  accept  our  apology,  forgive  the  offense,  and  let  us  hear  from  her 
again. 

Dear  Old  Planter, — I  owe  you  a  great  many  thanks,  and  feel  dis- 
posed to  offer  them  this  morning. 

Several  years  ago,  some  gentleman  in  your  columns  paid  the  ladies 
some  very  just  and  deserved  compliments,  for  which,  in  the  name  of  my 
sisterhood,  I  thank  him,  showing  what  blessings  ladies  were  to  a  home  ; 
describing  his  home  as  it  was  after  the  war's  desolation,  and  as  it  then 
was,  so  bright  and  cheerful ;  the  fence  white-washed,  the  porches,  which 
he  had  some  day  hoped  to  paint  and  make  more  respectable,  are  now 
covered  with  vines  and  their  defects  hid  from  view.  The  borders  are 
blooming  with  beautiful  flowers  which  are  so  bright  and  sweet,  they 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  passer-by,  and  welcome  the  farmer  home  with 
such  sweetness,  he  forgets  his  fatigue  and  worries  in  the  joy  of  having 
such  a  place  to  call  his  home. 

This  change  has  been  wrought  by  his  wife,  with  an  outlay  of  only  a 
few  dollars  invested  in  flowers,  from  John  Saul  No.  621,  7th  street, 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 

One  of  my  neighbors  joined  me  and  we  sent  Mr.  Saul  $5  a  piece. 
I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  start  with  ;  to  send  me  pretty  flowers.  He 
sent  my  neighbor  100  and  me  130  beautiful  plants  or  bulbs.  The  selec- 
tion was  so  admirable,  we  had  flowers  all  summer  and  fall,  and  perfectly 
lovely  ones,  so  rich  and  elegant ;  my  husband,  who  had  never  paid  any 
attention  to  flowers  before,  and  only  bought  them  to  please  me,  told  his 
friends  he  would  willingly  pay  thai  money  for  flowers  every  year  for 
the  pleasure  they  have  given  him  individually. 

Our  flowers  were  so  beautiful,  my  neighbors  have  joined  and  made 
me  send  a  large  order  for  them  every  Spring  since ;  all  have  been  de- 
lighted with  their  purchases.  When  the  orders  were  large,  they  were 
sent  by  express,  but  any  small  plant  can  be  sent  by  mail  any  distance ; 
so  that  if  a  gentleman  wishes  to  make  his  wife,  daughter  or  sweetheart 
a  present,  he  can  do  so  more  easily  by  writing  to  some  good  Florist  and 
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ordering  flowers  sent  to  her  address.  He  need  know  nothing  of  flowers, 
but  leave  the  selection  of  thera  to  the  Florist ;  if  he  is  reliable,  he  will  send 
a  better  selection  than  any  of  us  can  make  and  so  m  luy  more  for  the  money 
than  if  particular  plants  are  named.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  in 
buying  flowers  as  well  as  in  other  things;  my  experience  is,  it  is  better 
to  trust  a  good  Florist's  selection,  naming  the  kind  of  flowers  you  wish, 
than  to  buy  by  name  ;  when  you  have  a  fancy  for  any  particular  plant' 
you  can  order  that  included ;  the  same  money  will  buy  far  more  plants 
the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April  than  in  May.  Tlie  larger  the  bill 
the  greater  the  percentage  of  flowers  sent,  so  that  by  joining  your  orders 
into  one  large  bill,  you  get  the  advantage  of  the  perceutag'3°on  the  whole 
amount ;  each  order  to  be  sent  as  if  ordered  separately. 

I  sent  S3  and  .16  postage  stamps  to  Dingea.  Conard  &  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  for  roses,  and  by  return  mail  they  sent  me  thirty  roses 
in  a  little  cigar  box,  all  of  which  grew;  the  selection  was  most 'admi- 
rable. 

Our  people  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  pretty 
flowers  and  in  a  little  while  old  Rockingham  will  be  as  noted  for  her 
pretty  yards  as  she  has  been  for  her  large  barns. 

This  neighborhood  owes  its  thanks  to  the  Planter  for  starting  us  in 
this  line  of  improvement.     Let  me  thank  you  in  their  name. 

A  Lover  of  Flowers. 

The  farmer  who  relies  on  wood  for  fuel  during  the  winter,  and  who 
does  not  draw  and  prepare  it  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  is 
getting  ready  to  endure  a  good  deal  of  discomfort.  He  is  engaging 
cold  rooms,  and  late  meals  very  indifferently  cooked.  Years  ago  some 
one  started  the  story  that  green  wood  produced,  in  burning,  more  heat 
than  that  which  was  dry  or  seasoned,  and  certain  lazy  people  believed, 
or  pretended  to  believe,  the  story.  It  has,  however,  no  foundation  in 
fact.  If  water  is  not  evaporated  from  wood  by  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
It  must  be  driven  off*  by  heat  of  the  fire.  In  fact,  a  stick  of  wood  is  used 
to  dry  another  before  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  burned.  This  causes  a 
most  wasteful  consumption  of  fuel,  while  at  best  a  poor  and  miserable 
fire  IS  kept  up.—Eural  World. 

•^Autumn  Bouquet— Perhaps  you  think  you  know  how  to  make 
these;  but  few  people  make  thera  with  any  taste,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
how.  Fill  your  vase  to  the  top  with  clean,  fine  sand  ;  take  yoiir 
grasses  one  by  one,  stand  them  up  in  the  sand,  keeping  each  one  dis- 
tinct from  its  neighbor,  and  using  very  few.  Then  you  will  have  a 
light  and  graceful  affair,  instead  of  a  clumsy  bunch  which  hides  all  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  grasses,  and  reminds  one  of  a  load  of  hay.  A 
fern  or  two—but  not  more— adds  to  its  beauty,  and  a  spray  of  autumn 
leaves,  half  hidden  among  the  grasses,  gives  its'  color.  One  "of  the  pretti- 
est grass-bouquets  I  ever  saw,  had  not  more  than  a  dozen  delicate  grass 
stems.     It  looked  like  a  fairy  thing. 

Sliced  Cucumber  Pickle. — One  hundred  cucumbers,  eighteen  on- 
ions, one  and  a  half  pint  of  salt,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  celery  seed,  half 
a  pound  of  mustard  seed,  little  red  and  black  pepper  and  one  pint  of 
sweet  oil.     Pare  and  slice  thin  the  cucumbers  and  onions.     Put  the 
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salt  over  them,  and  let  them  stand  over  night,  in  the  morning  drain  thor- 
oughly ;  add  the  seeds  and  pepper ;  be  sure  to  use  the  best  of  "Sublime 
Lucca  Oil  ;"mix  well  together,  and  cover  with  cold  cider  vinegar.  Will 
be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days ;  keeps  crispy  all  winter,  and  is  delicious. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — One  dozen  large  ripe  tomatoes,  finely  grated 
bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Butter.  Cut  each  tomato 
across.  Fill  each  half  with  crumbs  with  a  piece  of  butter  on-the  top. 
Put  them  in  a  crockery  pudding-dish,  which  must  be  well  buttered. 
Bake  very  slowly  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     Serve  hot. 

Preserved  Tomatoes. — Tumatoes,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  three  and 
a  half  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  ounce  each  of  cloves,  allspice  and  cinna- 
mon. Scald  and  peel  seven  pouuds  of  ripe  tomatoes,  drain  them  well  ; 
boil  for  five  minutes  the  vinegar,  sugar  and  spice  (which  should  be  tied 
iu  a  muslin  bag),  then  put  in  the  tomatoes  and  boil  half  au  hour;  use 
whole  spices.     Keep  this  in  a  stone  jar  covered  tightly. 

E,iCE  Pudding. — Twelve  cups  of  milk,  one  cup  of  rice,  one  and  a  half 
cup  of  sugar,  teaspoonfnl  of  batter  and  a  little  salt.  Flavor  with  va- 
nilla. Soak  the  rice  well ;  add  the  milk,  sugar,  butter,  and  flavoring. 
Stir  all  together,  and  bake  slowly  three  or  four  hours. 

Pottery  Decorations. — The  imitation  Japanese  work,  now  so 
much  the  rage,  aud  very  odd  and  foreign  looking,  is  easily  done  with 
the  embossed  chromo  pictures,  which  come  already  cut  out  (as  you 
know)  in  almost  every  imaginable  design,  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  an- 
imals, human  figures,  ferns,  tree-boughs,  Ja])auese  figures,  &c.,  and  the 
many  varieties  of  narrow  bordering  which  can  be  got  in  beautiful  de- 
signs. 

Japanese  Vo^es  and  Jars. — Any  of  the  pottery  vases,  now  to  be  bought 
everywhere,  look  pretty  decorated  in  this  way,  first  being  painted  from 
the  bottom  up  three-quarters  its  height  of  some  delicate  tint,  and  the 
other  quarter  a  vivid  blue  or  dull  red,  and  decorate  as  above. 

Ginger  Jars. — Old  preserved  ginger  jars  that  your  mother  don't  know 
what  to  do  with,  look  very  odd  and  Japanese-y,  treated  as  above,  and 
fitted  with  a  cover  from  the  odds  and  ends  of  a  crockery  store. 

Smafl  Vase. — Very  pretty  vases  for  flowers  or  autumn  bouquets  can 
be  made  of  empty  baking-powder  boxes  (small  ones),  painted  black, 
and  decorated  with  the  same  pictures.  Only  one  picture  iu  front  is  the 
prettiest,  with  perhaps  a  border  around  the  top. 

exchanges. 
"The  Xursery"  for  the  babies,  brought  its  usual  amusement.     Pub- 
lished by  J.  L.  Shorey,  No.  36  Broomfield  St.,  Boston.     Price  $1.60  a 
year. 

Wide  Awal-e  for  the  older  ones.  Published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
Boston.     Cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.     Price  $!2.00  a  year. 

The  well  known  firm  of  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  has  been  dissolv- 
ed by  the  death  of  Mr.  Edw.  Seymour  and  by  its  own  limitation,  and 
Mr,  Armstrong  retires,  having  sold  his  interest  in  the  partnership  to  Mr. 
John  Blair  Scribner,  svho,  with  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  (the  second  of  the 
name),  will  coutinue  the  business  under  the  name  of  Charles  Scribner's 
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Sons.  The  new  firm  retains  the  interest  of  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
in  the  Monthly  and  St.  Nicholas,  which  are  published  by  "Scribner  & 
Co  ,"  a  joint  stock  company  managed  by  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Roswell 
Smith. 

All  the  literary  world  kn9w  of  this  monthly,  and  having  once  sub- 
Bcribed,  need  no  urging  for  a  renewal.  St.  Nicholas,  for  the  juveniles, 
stands  without  a  rival.  Terms  for  Scribner's  monthly,  $4.00 ;  for  St. 
Nicholas,  $3.00  per  year. 


®ilUariaI — Sen^ml 


REVIEW  OF  COL.  KNIGHT-S  ARTICLE  ON  THE  SEEDING  OP  WHEAT. 
We  considered  the  subject  of  Col.  Knight's  article,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Planter,  of  such  importance  to  our  farmers  that  we  addressed  a  note  to  some  of 
our  most  successful  wheat  growers  to  review  the  same.  We  have  on  hand  a 
goodly  number  of  letters  in  reply,  which  we  will  publish  in  our  next  issue,  among 
the  number,  interesting  letters  from  Judge  Isaac  H.  Christian,  Gov.  Smith, 
Gen.  Meem  and  others.     We  have  only  space  in  this  number  for  the  following  : 

Col.  Raxdolph  Harrison,  Cumberland  Countt  : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  that  "referring  to  Col.  Knight's  article  in 
July  number  of  Planter,'^  I  would  "write  your  (my)  views  and.  experience  as 
to  the  proper  quantity  (of  seed  wheat)  per  acre  and  the  best  variety,"  I  will  add 
a  few  words  to  the  excellent  and  timely  remarks  of  Col.  Knight,  hoping  that  be' 
tween  this  and  seed-time  the  subject  will  be  discussed  by  others,  and  much  valu- 
able information  brought  out. 

"It  would,  at  first  glance,  seem  strange  that  the  question  of  'the  proper  quantity 
of  seed'  has  not  long  ago  been  settled,  approximately.  Of  course  there  can  be 
nothing  like  a  fixed  and  absolute  rule — the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  time  of 
seeding,  variety  of  wheat,  &c.,  are  so  diverse  that  a  sliding  scale  is  necessary. 
Still  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  there  would  be  something  like  agree- 
ment amongst  judicious  farmers  as  to  this  most  important  question.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  find  in  the  same  neighborhood  farmers,  alike 
skilled,  whose  practice  differs  radically  ;  even  on  lands  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter one  will  use  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  seed 
than  another.     For  example  : 

"Fielding  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Wyanoke,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  scientific  agriculture 
in  Virginia,  considered  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat  sufficient  for  an  acre. 
The  equally  distinguished  Col.  Hill  Carter,  of  Shirley,  in  the  same  county,  held 
that  two  bu-iheh  was  little  enough,  and  he  '  believed  three  bushels  would  be  bet- 
ter.' It  is  true  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  Shirley  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Wyanoke,  but  this  does  not  at  all  adequately  explain  the  vast  difference  in 
practice  referred  to. 

"Col.  Knight  shows  us  what  a  half  bushel  can  do  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  Mr.  Mechi.  the  English  amateur  farmer,  tells  of  enormous  crops  raised  from 
one  peck  of  seed  per  acre,  dibbled. 

"How  can  we  account  for  such  vast  diversities  of  opinion  and  practice? 

"The  explanation  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  more  or  less  successful  efforts 
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which  the  wheat  plant  makes  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  If  too  thin,  it 
••stools''  or  branches  as  it  best  can,  and  on  rich  land,  in  propitious  seasons,  it 
will  do  this  to  an  extent  almost  surpassing  belief.  If  sowed  very  thick,  it 
branches  but  little,  thus  in  a  measure  regulating  itself.  The  good  and  careful  cul- 
tivator, who  makes  his  land  rich,  usually  gets  satisfactory  returns  whether  he 
sows,  ^ira  bushels  or  (^i/ie.  and  is  not  "apt  to  change  his  practice,  is  unwilling  to 
risk  a  departure  from  his  own  method,  or  if  he  is  persuaded  to  try  a  dififerent 
gauge,  possibly  chances  to  strike  an  unfavorable  season,  and  not  making  due  al- 
lowance therefor,  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  old  and  tried  way  was 
the  best. 

'•It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  such  diversity  of  practice  based 
on  different  circumstances  or  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  &c.,  and  I  will  try  and 
hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

'•My  own  experience  inclines  me  to  prefer  moderately  thin  seeding.  I  have 
tried  a  wide  range,  once  sowed  a  half  acre  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre,  and 
that  of  '  early  purple  straw,'  which  would  be  equivalent  to  four  of  a  long-berried 
wheat  like  the  '  Lancaster.'  The  land  was  very  rich,  and  made  a  good  crop, 
but  not  as  good,  I  think,  as  a  bushel  would  have  done.  From  three  down  to  one 
bushel,  never  less  than  one,  intentionally — I  havetrfed  all  the  intermediate  quan- 
tities- And  I  once  saw  a  plot  of  "  Zimmerman  '  (a  wheat  that  does  not  '  tiller  ' 
much)  which  had  been  drilled /bur  bushels  per  acre.  The  land  being  strong,  it 
made- a  good  crop. 

•'Wheat  thai  is  sowed  thickly  is  less  vigorous,  and  thus  more  subject  to  the  at- 
tack* of  insects.  I  have  had  a  field  almost  destroyed  by  fly  in  consequence  of 
being  excessively  thick,  as  I  believe.  On  the  other  hand,  Col.  Hill  Carter  main- 
tained that  thick'  wheat  would  ripen  brighter — was  far  less  liable  to  rusi  than 
thiir^ 

"Summing  up  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  I  would  recommend 
from  one  bushel  to  one  and  a  half  per  acre,  according  to  variety  of  wheat,  time 
of  seeding,  and  the  other  conditions  glanced  at.  A  bushel,  or  rather  less,  of  a 
sm«ll  berried  wheat  like  the  '  Fultz.'  sowed  from  first  to  tenth  of  October  in  this 
region,  is  sufficient.  Add  a  gallon  for  each  week  after  that  time,  until  a  bushel 
an(t.  a  half  is  reached.  I  would  begin  with  one  and  a  fourth  bushels  of 
Lancaster  or  other  wheat  of  like  size  of  berry  and  tillering  habits,  and  increase 
in  sam&  proportion.  It  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  unprofitable,  in  my  belief,  to 
sow  as  little  &s  a  half  bushel  of  any  kind,  unless  the  land  could  be  horse-hoed  as 
is  often  done  in  Europe,  and  on  a  small  scale  in  Pennsylvania  (  see  American 
i^rtrTM^r  for  July),  or  in  some  way  cultivated  to  encourage  tillerage  and  keep 
weedSf  d&w?t  <lfttil  the  wheat  could  take  possession  of  the  land . 

•'As  to  "the  best  variety,'  this  must  be  ascertained  by  actual  and  often  repeated 
experiment  iu  each  section,  according  to  general  belief,  which  is,  that  varieties 
of  wheat  'ran  out' — need  to  be  frequently  changed.  Farmers  are  more  nearly 
unanimous  on  this  point  than  on  almost  any  other  tenet  whatever.  Withal, 
I  ca»  see  hq  significant  reason  for  this  in  a  climate  where  wheat  matures  as  well 
as  it-does  here,  and  the  experience  of  a  most  successful  farmer  of  this  county 
goe&fai:  to  disprove  the  prevalent  belief.  This  gentleman  still  cultivates  the 
'  early  purple  straw,"  a  wheat  which  was  in  favor  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  long 
since  '  run  out '  for  others,  while  he,  by  careful  selection,  has  improved  and  pre- 
fers it  to  other  varieties. 

"A  wide  field  is  open  for  experiment  in  this  direction." 
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Col.  J.  R.  Mixter,  Union  Codnty  S.  C.  : 

"As  reports  on  thin  and  thick  planting  and  sowing  are  called  for  by  some  of  your 
correspondents,  I  will  give  the  result  of  my  observations  for  what  they  are  worth. 
''I  am  fully  persuaded  that  Messrs.  Varlo  and  Knight  are  correct  in  their  con- 
clusions as  to  the  advantages  of  thin  seeding.  The  result  of  my  experiments  and 
observation  is  substantially  the  same  as  theirs.  I  have  experimented  some  with 
most  plants  grown  in  this  latitude,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
better  to  give  everything  good  distance.  Thick  planting  is  a  common  error  with 
farmers,  and  one  that  entails  heavy  losses  and  grievous  disappointments,  and  de- 
spite many  comparative  failures,  consequent  upon  thick  seeding,  farmers  will 
persist  in  their  downward  course,  failing  to  discern  the  true  cause  of  same.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  resulting  from  thick  seeding.  The  extra 
amount  of  seed  required  by  thick  planting  and  seeding  is  a  heavy  loss  in  the  ag- 
gregate, but  large  as  this  is,  it  is  small  when  compared  with  the  partial  failures 
of  crops  caused  by  sowing  too  thick. 

"I  usually  sow  about  three  pecks  and  frequently  less,  and  that  that  quantity  of 
seed  will  produce  better  results  in  this  latitude  than  a  greater  quantity,  I  am  sure. 
Thin  planting  gives  room  for  tillering,  which  is  all  important,  as  that  is  one 
of  nature's  fundamental  laws  in  regard  to  graminal  plants  ;  therefore  tillering  is  a 
physiological  necessity  (so  to  speak)  of  the  cereal  crops,  and  if  from  thick  seed- 
ing, poor  land,  unfavorable  seasons,  or  the  want  of  underdraining  tillering  is 
prevented,  you  violate  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  must  necessarily  suffer  the 
penalty,  as  her  laws  are  inexorable  in  their  demands. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  rust,  blast  and  all  diseases  to  which  the  cereals  are 
heir,  may  be  increased  by  thick  seeding.  Anything  that  tends  to  dwarf  or  re- 
tard the  development  of  plants  tends  to  bring  on  disease.  Thick  seeding  makes 
the  straw  thin  and  soft  and  more  liable  to  be  blown  down.  Since  storms  have 
become  more  frequent,  it  is  necessary  to  use  every  precaution. 

"Thin  seeding  is  preferable — First,  Because  it  makes  more  grain  and  of  bet- 
ter quality.  Second,  Because  it  is  less  liable  to  disease  and  disaster.  Third, 
Because  it  grows  of  uniform  height,  which  makes  it  more  easily  saved.  (Thick 
seeding  will  cause  many  short  heads  and  gtocks,  about  half  the  usual  height,  and 
in  cutting  and  handling  many  of  those  will  be  lost.)  Fourth,  When  the  proper 
quantity  of  seed  is  planted,  nature  will  determine  for  plants  pretty  accurately  the 
strength  and  quantity  of  soil  by  putting  up  just  about  as  many  stalks  as  the  land 
is  capable  of  developing.  Fifth  and  last,  but  not  least,  because  the  soil  or  avail- 
able plant  food  therein  is  not  exhausted  in  making  so  much  straw,  the  largest 
amount  of  plant  food  possible  should  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  development  of 
fruit.  Grain  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  farmer,  therefore  he  should  see 
that  nothing  is  wasted  annecessarily  in  tybe  production  of  straw. 

"I  speak  for  this  latitnde  only;  in  higher  latitudes,  grain  is  more  likely  to  be 
winter  killed,  and  where  the  seasons  are  shorter  and  not  affording  time  for  til- 
lering, heavier  seeding  than  I  advocate  for  this  latitude  may  be  best. 

"Would  like  to  hear  from  other  correspondents  on  the  subject,  as  this  is  a  very 
important  question,  one  that  involves  millions  in  the  item  of  seed  alone,  and  in 
yield  many  millions." 


Dr.  W.  J.  Martix,  Davidson  College,  N.  C.  : 

"I  have  made  no  experiments  to  test  the  relative  advantage  of  thick  and  thin 
seeding  of  wheat,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  made  hereabout.     My  conviction  is,  that 
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on  good  ground,  well  preparsd,  and  seeded  early,  thin  sowing,  say  three 
pecks  to  the  acre,  is  the  best  j,ractice.  Wheat  is  not  a  leading  crop  with  our 
farmers.  No  particular  variety  is  especially  popular;  the  Fultz  bids  fair  to  be  so. 
The  quantity  usually  seeded,  is  from  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half,  sowed  broad- 
cast. The  yield  this  year  is  very  poor,  not  averaging  probably  more  than  five 
bushels  to  the  acre 

"I  accidentally  made  an  experiment  this  season  with  oats  that  bears  on  the  ques- 
tion of  thin  seeding  or  of  cultivation,  or  of  both.  After  preparing  carefully  a 
piece  of  oats  stubble  last  August,  plowing  and  harrowing  it  several  times,  I  sowed 
it  in  blue  grass  and  red  clover  in  September.  The  grass  failed  to  get  a  proper 
stand,  and  I  re-sowed  it  the  first  week  in  March.  A  thin  stand  of  volunteer  oats 
had  come  up,  and  I  harrowed  the  ground  three  times  previous  to  sowing  the 
grass  seed,  with  a  view  in  part  to  tearing  up  the  scattering  oats.  No  such  re- 
sult followed,  and  the  oats,  averaging  not  less  than  eighteen  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  stools,  threshed  out  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  many  of  the 
straws  were  as  big  as  my  little  finger." 
Col.  Jonathan  M.  Miller,  S.  C.  : 

"In  answer  to  your  inquiries  to  Col.  Knight's  remarks  about  the  quantity  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  I  think  on  land  that  will  yield  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
a  bushel  will  be  sufficient.  I  have  seeded  from  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half 
per  acre  on  good  river  land,  and  could  not  see  any  difference  in  yield.  There 
was  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  Columbia  county,  who  was  a  very  succe'sful 
wheat  grower,  and  he  said  on  very  thin,  or  light  lands,  that  he  sowed  less  than 
half  bushel  perjacre  (about  a  peck  and  a  half) ;  by  thin  sowing  made  good  wheat. 
Crops  are  light  this  season.  I  th'ink  the  most  reliable  kind  of  wheat  in  this 
section,  is  known  as  the  Kirkpatrick  variety;  it  is  amber  wheat,  and  is  said  to  be 
rust  proof.  I  have  seen  it  tested  by  the  side  of  other  good  wheat  which  made  a 
perfect  failure,  from  smut  and  blast,  and  the  Kirkpatrick  wheat  was  perfectly  free 
from  any  disease  and  made  a  fine  yield—both  kinds  treated  in  the  same  way,  side  by 
side.  The  early  May  wheat.  Little  White,  has  turned  out  very  well  this  season, 
making  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  on  good,  fine  land,  around  Aiken,  S.  C." 


We  have  on  hand  an  interesting  letter  from  Col.  S.  W.  Ficklin,  giving  us  an 
account  of  his  recent  trip  to  Kentucky,  which  we  will  publish  in  our  next 
is.iue. 


Acknowledgment. — Some  of  our  folks  were  in  arrears  to  ua,  when  we  reminded 
them  of  the  fact.  We  write  to  tell  them,  generally,  how  much  we  are  obliged 
for  their  prompt  response.  If  any  of  them,  seeing  this,  have  failed  to  follow  the 
good  example  the  others  set,  we  hope  they  will  not  delay  another  day  ;  for 
if  it  takes  money  to  make  the  mare  go,  how  can  such  a  massive  affair  as  the 
Planter  make  any  headway  without  "the  needful"  to  lubricate  its  joints  ?  Many 
of  our  dear  friends  (and  we  are  grateful  to  say  that  they  number  more  than  a 
corporal's  guard)  insist  upon  it  that  every  farmer  in  our  range,  who  reads  at  all, 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Planter.  We  will  be  excused  for  saying  that  we 
think  their  judgment  in  this  behalf  is  wonderfully  accurate  ;  and  only  wish  the 
good  folks  to  whom  they  refer  thought  likewise.  Our  circulation  should  be 
many  thousands  ;  for  the  Planter  is  certainly  cheap  enough  at  $2  per  annum. 
"The  more  the  merrier,"  works  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  at  an  apple-butter 
boiling  or  a  corn-shucking.     If  our  subscribers  love  us,  let  their  faith  be  shown 
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by  their  works.  A  little  eflfort,  in  the  neighborhood  of  each,  would,  we  are  per- 
suaded, give  us  a  club  of  five  or  ten,  and  these  littles,  in  the  aggregate,  would 
make  a  great  deal,  thus  vouchsafing  us  a  happy  heart  (also,  oar  wife  and  chil- 
dren), and  insuring  additional  bulk  to  the  budget  of  information  afforded  by  the 
pages  of  the  Planter.  Let  not  our  hopes  be  vain  hopes.  With  any  sort  of  a 
showing  we  will  keep  things  lively. 

THE  ABSURDITY  OF  THE  GREENBACK  CRY,  AS  A  MEASURE  OP 
RELIEF  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  cannot  do  better,  in  this  direction,  than  present  the  following  admirable 
article  from  the  Jeffersonian  Republican,  of  Charlottesville  : 

"If  the  United  States  Government  determines  to  issue  a  large  amount  of  United 
Mates  treasury  notes  for  currency,  how  can  we  of  the  South  get  the  benefit  of  it? 
ihe  governnient  will  not  lend  it  to  us.     It  is  no  money  lender.     It  is  a  money 
borrower,     it.it  were  unwise  enough  to  enter  upon  the  business  o(  money  lend- 
ing, we  could  never  borrow  from  it.     How  many  persons  in  Albemarle  county 
or  in  any  other  county  in  the  State,  who  need  to  borrow,  could  get  a  loan  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States?     But  no  one  is  so  silly  as  to  advocate  the  pol- 
icy ot  the  United  States  Government  becoming  a  money  lender.     Then  how  are 
we  to  get  the  government  greenbacks?     It  buys  nothing  from  us.     It  owes  us 
nothing      How  then  are  we  to  get  it?     We  can  only  ggt  it  by  the  sale  of  our  pro- 
ducts.    But  we  have  not  the  capital  to  develop  our  resources  and  to  increase  our 
products.     We  want  the  use  of  capital  to  enable  us  to  produce  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, mineral  wealth,  commercial  wealth  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  pro- 
ducts.    Ihis  IS  our  great  need— capital  that  we  can  get  the  use  of  at  a  cheap  rate. 
A  large  increase  of  greenbacks  will  not  give  us  this.     In  1866  when  the  United 
States  currency  aggregated  over  $1,600,000,000,  instead  of  $600,000,000  as  now/ 
money  was  habitually  lent  in  this  community  at  18  per  cent,  per  annum.     The 
large  amount  of  government  currency  then   in   existence  did  not  give   us   low 
rates  of  interest,  but  a  rate  that  produced  wide-spread  ruin.     A  very  large  issue 
ot  United  Sates  currency  will  subject  us  to  all  the  evils  of  inflation  without  any 
corresponding  benefit.     But  repeal  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  State  Bank  currency 
ana  btate  Kauks  will  at  once  spring  into  existence  in  our  midst,  managed  by  men 
ot  our  community,  who  know  our  people,  and  who  will  lend  money  to  all  who 
.  are  responsible  and  judicious.     Having  the  right  to  issue  three  dollars  of  their 
notes  tor  e_very  do  lar  of  capital  paid  up  in  specie,  they  can  afford  to,  and  will,  as 
they   did    before  the  war,  lend   money  at  6  per  cent,   per  annum.     The  actual 
money  capital  ot  the   country  will  thus  be  practically  increased  threefold.     Our 
people  can  then  borrow  money  and  that  at  low  rates.     This  currency  will  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  our  business.     It  will  pass  currently  with  our  own  peo- 
pl€.     When  we  want  to  send  money  abroad  the  banks  will  enable  us  to  do  it  by 
checks  drawn  on  New  York,  Baltimore,  &c. 

Let  us  then  urge,  with  all  our  might,  the  repeal  of  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  on 
btate  Banks  and  the  establishment  of  the  sub  treasury  svstem  for  the  manage- 
ment ot  the  government  funds.  Cut  loose  the  government  from  the  banks  and 
give  the  people  a  cheap  currency." 

Hon.  J.  Randolph  Tucker,  in  a  private  letter  to  us,  saya:  *  *  *  <<i  t^ygt 
tht  tobacco  reduction  will  pass  at  next  session  of  Senate,  and  do  not  doubt  it 
will.  ^  That  it  will  benefit  the  planter  and  manufacturer  I  do  not  doubt,  and  I 
trust  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  better  day  for  the  great  planting  interest  in  the  to- 
bacco region.  The  relief  may  not  be  as  great  as  we  could  wish,  or  as  we 
in  justice  should  receive— but  if  was  as  much  as  could  be  obtained  now— and  will 
be  felt  as  a  benefit  in  a  release  of  one-third  of  an  onerous  and  oppressive  tax. 

"Of  course,  the  agitation  was  an  evil;  but  such  burdens  are  greater  evils  than 
the  efforts  to  remove  them,  and  oppression  would  be  perpetuated,  if  the  victims 
were  not  willing  to  undergo  the  inconvenience  of  the  necessary  exertion  to 
throw  it  off.     When  success  crowns  the  struggle  made  for  our  relief,  all  will  feel 
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the  result  was  worth  the  effort,  and  in  the  increase  of  the  product  and  stimulus 
to  trade,  wo  will  reap  the  reward  of  earnest  labor  to  effect  a  reduction  of  tax  all 
had  looked  for  for  many  years,  bat  in  vain." 

A  VISIT  TO  HILTON  AND  ROCKLAXD. 

"We  did  ourselves  the  pleasure  to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  these  grand  es- 
tates, lying  a  few  miles  from  Gordonsville,  in  Orange  county,  to  see  what  they 
had  to  show  in  the  way  of  crops  and  stock. 

HiLTO.v,  the  estate  of  Col.  James  Newmax,  is,  in  topography  and  fertility,  in 
keeping  with  all  that  rich  and  beautiful  country  drained  by  the  Eapidan,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  equal  to  any  in  or  out  of  Virginia.  His  farm  embraces  about 
800  acres,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  improvement.  Col.  Newmax  is  a  thorough 
practical  farmer,  as  is  indicated  by  the  general  appearance  of  his  farm  and  his 
management,  and  we  should  judge  that  he  aims  more  at  results  than  appearance. 
His  crop  of  wheat  was  good  for  the  season — his  tobacco,  which  is  a  favorite  crop 
with  him  as  a  money  crop,  is  well  advanced  in  growth  and  is  perfectly  supurb ;  his 
corn  was  well  worked  and  promised  a  good  yield.  A  large  portion  of  his  farm  is  in 
permanent  sod  of  white  clover  and  blue  grass,  and  we  would  regret  to  know  that 
it  was  disturbed  by  the  plow  during  his  lifetime.  On  these  rich  pastures.  Col. 
Newmax  has  a  very  superior  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep,  which  is  the  favorite  sheep 
in  his  region.  They  certainly  have  one  important  condition  needed  for  their 
perfection,  viz.:  rich  pastures.  The  saddle  of  Cotswold  lamb  on  which  we  dined 
was  the  choicest  we  ev^r  ate,  and  we  were  surprised  to  notice  that  the  Colonel 
prided  himself  rather  on  his  old  ham  than  this  delicious  lamb.  He  will  excuse 
us  for  saying,  that  in  our  opinion,  his  ham  was  not  equal  to  those  of  our  friends, 
Cols.  Haxoock  and  Ficklix.  This  we  may  say.  however,  and  still  say  his  was  a 
very  fine  ham,  for  we  must  confess  that  we  never  ate  a  better  ham  than  those 
cured  by  our  two  friends  of  Albemarle. 

His  cattle  are  mostly  crosses  of  Shorthorn  and  Jerseys,  and  his  cows  make  the 
best  of  milkers  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  Col.  Xewmas  write  us  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
best  breed  of  sheep  for  the  four  geographical  sections  of  the  State,  with  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  make  sheep  husbandry  a  success.  We  know  of  no  one  bet- 
ter qualified  to  write  on  this  subject,  by  reason  of  his  great  interest  in  it, 
and  his  long  experience  as  a  breeder  of  sheep.  He  has.  for  a  number  of 
years,  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  is  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Sheep  at  our  State  Fair,  and  we  sup- 
pose is  recognized  by  our  stock  men  as  the  best  authority  we  have  in  Virginia  on 
sheep  husbandry. 

RocKLAXD,  the  magnificent  estate  of  R.  Bartox  Haxall,  Esq.,  adjoins  Hilton, 
and  comprises  about  1,000  acres.  Our  limited  time  enabled  us  to  make  bat  few 
observations,  but  enough  was  seen  to  impress  us  with  the  skill,  taste  and  general 
good  management  of  the  proprietor  of  this  fine  Piedmont  estate.  The  elegant 
mansion,  the  highly  and  tastefully  improved  grounds,  the  substantial  and  com- 
modious farm  buildings,  so  judiciously  located  in  the  midst  of  broad  fields  of  vel- 
vety turf  of  ten  and  twenty  years  standing,  stocked  with  herds  of  noble  Shorthorns 
and  flocks  of  stately  Cotswolds  and  fine  horses,  was  a  scene  to  make  a  lasting 
impression,  and  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  point  of  fertility  and  beauty 
of  improvement  this  farm  could  have  but  few  equals  in  or  out  of  Virginia. 

The  wheat  and  oat  fields,  thickly  studded  with  shocks,  were  an  exhibition  such 
as  we  never  saw  surpassed,  and  the  yield  must  be  heavy  after  making  allowances 
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for  any  damage  to  the  former.  His  corn  and  hay  crops  are  in  keeping  with  his 
wheat  and  oats.  His  success  as  a  practical  farmer  indicates  that  he,  like  Col. 
Xewmax,  works  for  money  results,  and  makes  his  farm  profitable,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Haxall,  to  tesl  the  adaptability  of  Spn7ig  wheat  for  his  section,  seeded 
the  past  Spring  six  bushels  of  Western  Spring  wheat,  which  proved  almost 
worthless.  He  has  just  engaged  of  Mr.  Charles  Ibbotsox,  an  intelligent  and 
wealthy  Australian  former  (whom  we  met  at  Rocklaxp).  fifty  bushels  of  different 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  Australia,  which  he  proposes  to  seed  this  Fall  in  the 
ordinary  way,  hoping  to  find  it  of  special  merit,  and  if  so.  to  introduce  it  among  our 
farmers.  Of  the  different  varieties  of  wheat  now  cultivated  by  the  farmers  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Haxall  thinks  Lancaster,  Maryland  Amber  and  German  Amber  to 
be  most  in  favor  with  the  Richmond  mills.  He  thinks  the  Clawson  and  Fultz 
deficient  in  gluten,  and  hence  are  not  popular  with  millers.  We  were  greatly  i|i- 
terested  in  a  stand  of  Japan  clover  which  is  rapidly  spreading  over  his  farm. 
In  1869,  Mr.  Haxall  seeded  a  bushel  of  this  clover  in  the  corner  of  one  of  his 
fields.  It  has  spread  with  great  rapidity,  even  where  there  is  already  a  strong 
sod  of  blue  grass.  He  thinks  it  would  prove  of  great  value  in  sandy  soils  and  in 
warm  climate.  Colonel  Johx  M.  Pattox  reported  upon  this  case  in  The  Planter 
about  a  year  ago.  Rocklaxd  has  special  advantages  as  a  stock  farm,  and  its 
owner,  recognizing  the  fact,  is  gradually  increasing  its  area  of  pasture,  and  in- 
creasing his  thoroughbreds.  Sheep  seems  to  be  his  favorite  stock,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  flock  is  his  imported  ''Earl  of  Warwick,''  one  of  the  handsomes*- 
bucks  we  have  ever  seen.  He,  with  three  ewes  and  three  ewe  lambs  and  three 
ram  lambs  of  his  get,  have  taken  all  the  ^/ir^^i  premiums  in  their  respective  classes 
at  the  last  two  State  Fairs. 

Mr.  Haxall's  name  is  familiar  in  nearly  every  farm-house  throughout  the  State, 
as  the  senior  proprietor  of  the  famous  Haxall  mills  of  Richmond,  and  for  forty 
years  his  name  has  been  written  on  every  page  of  the  history  of  this  city,  along 
with  the  lamented  Wakwick,  Dunlop  and  Crenshaw,  whose  integrity,  honor  and 
public  spirit  gave  dignity  and  prosperity  to  the  city,  and  through  it  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

During  our  visit,  we  had  a  view  of  the  summer  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Alexander  Camerox,  Esq.,  perched  on  a  graceful  eminence  between  Rockland 
and  Gordonsville.  A  very  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  C.  came  into  possession  of 
this  place,  with  the  exception  of  an  unpretending  dwelling,  it  was  a  wild  waste; 
now  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  tastefully  embellished  spots  we  ever  be. 
held.  The  view  from  the  lawn.  East  and  South,  embracing  the  village  of  Gor- 
donsville, as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  to  the 
West  and  North,  embracing  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  for  many  miles,  and  the 
beautiful  country  is  simply  sublime.  Not  content  with  subduing  so  rebellious  a 
subject  in  so  short  a  time,  Mr.  C.  seems  ambitious  of  extending  his  domain,  and 
bringing  into  subjection  other  wild  lands  near  him,  and  substituting  for  the  brier 
and  the  thistle,  the  rose  and  the  violet. 


Ax  Ix'QCiRT. — Our  Postmaster  from  two  grains  of  wheat  made  1,289  grains. 
Is  that  not  in  proportion  of  644^  busbels^for  one  seeded?  If  so,  why  is  it  that  so 
little  wheat  is  reaped  from  so  much  seeded?     What  becomes  of  the  seed  wheat  * 

King  and  Queen  Co.,  Va.  Scbscriber. 

Judge  I.  H.  Christian  writes  ;  "I  read  it  (the  Planter)  through  when  it  comes 
before  opening  any  other  paper  or  periodical,  of  which  I  receive  quite  a  number." 
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Col:  Chastain  White,  whose  picture  we  present  to  our  readers,  is  the  son  of 
Col.  Wm.  L.  White,  of  the  county  of  Hanover ;  and  grandson  of  General 
Thomas  White,  of  Revolutionary  memory.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Han- 
over, Va.,  and  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College.  After  leaving  College  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  county,  and  a  few  years  after,  was 
elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  and  served 
in  that  body  for  four  consecutive  sessions.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  district  composed  of  Hanover  and  Henrico  counties  in  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  nominated  Franklin  Pierce  for  the 
Presidency,  and  had  the  honor  of  putting  that  distinguished  statesman  in  nomi- 
nation. Notwithstanding  he  devoted  so  much  time  to  politics,  he  did  not  neglect 
his  profession,  but  did  a  large  and  luci-ative  practice,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
causes  tried  in  his  own  and  neighboring  counties.  To  secure  a  wider  field  for 
his  energy  and  abilities,  he  removed  to  this  city,  where  he  has  won  a  reputation 
as  a  cross-examiner  and  successful  advocate,  hardly  second  to  any  man  in  his 
profession.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  speak  of  him  as  a  lawyer,  but 
as  a  farmer  and  stock-breeder,  hoping  that  his  good  example  will  not  be  lost. 
Col.  White  is  an  enthusiastic  farmer  and  stock-breeder.  We  doubt  whether  he 
has  a  superior  as  a  judge  of  thoroughbred  stock. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  his  farms,  three  in  number,  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
improvement,  and  well  stocked  with  thoroughbred  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
Being  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  whole  war,  he  was  not  able  to  give 
any  attention  to  his  farm  and  stock,  and  consequently  sustained  heavy  losses.  Near- 
ly all  his  fine  stock  were  carried  ofi"  by  the  raids  of  the  enemy  in  Hanover,  but  he 
did  not  despond.  As  soon  as  the  courts  of  the  State  were  opened,  he  immediately 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  refusing  to  receive  political  nomination, 
and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  profession,  which  enabled  him  to  retrieve 
his  loss  and  to  pay  ofiF  large  security  debts.  Since  the  war  he  has  greatly  im- 
proved his  farms,  and  stocked  them  with  the  very  best  thoroughbreds  to  be  pro- 
cured in  this  country.  His  two  farms  in  Hanover,  "Whiteoak"and  "Roseland," 
are  stocked  with  the  Devon  cattle  ;  and  "Barton,"  about  three  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, which  is  highly  improved,  and  is  well  set  in  orchard  grass  and  clover, 
is  stocked  with  fine  thoroughbreds  of  trotting  horses,  Jersey  cattle,  Berkshire, 
Essex  and  Poland-China  hogs.  Col.  White  believes  (although  he  does 
not  run  horses)  that  the  true  economy  of  all  farmers  is  to  raise  the  very  best 
blooded  stock,  and  his  experience  confirms  his  judgment;  for  he  has  sold  his 
stock  at  good  prices  since  the  war,  and  now  has  some  beautiful  colts  for  sale. 
He  believes  a  thoroughbred  horse  is  the  best  horse  for  all  work,  if  we  can  give 
him  size ;  but  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  farmers  should  raise  the  thorough- 
bred, and  also  the  trotting  stock.  If  they  do  not  trot  fast  enough  to  command 
the  fancy  prices,  they  are  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  general  utility.  Col. 
White  thinks  the  Hambletonian  is  far  the  best  trotting  horse,  and  has  a  high 
opinion  of  Abdel  Kader,  King  Bolt  and  Eolus. 

He  is  fond  of  field  sports,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  hunting  season  following  the 
fine  pack  of  hounds,  owned  by  himself  and  his  brother.  Dr.  White,  mounted  on 
his  thoroughbred  hunter,  who  takes  as  much  delight  in  the  chase  as  his  master. 


The  attention  of  tree- dealers,  planters,  etc.,  is  called  to  the  advertisement  o^ 
E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  This  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
n  the  Nursery  trade  in  the  United  States. 
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Col.  B.  Joh.vsox  Barbour  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Eighth  Coogres- 
sional  District.  With  an  ardent  patriotism,  a  special  aptitude  for°public  life,  a 
sound  judgment  on  public  measures  and  an  eloquence  and  bearing  becoming  his 
name,  his  district  and  the  State  at  large  would  indeed  be  most  happy  in  having 
such  a  representative  in  Congress. 


Dr.  Por.LARD's  report  for  June  is  received  at  this  office.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  report  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  the  various  counties  Dr 
Pollard  is  doing  a  good  service  for  the  farming  interests  of  the  State,  and  only 
needs  an  additional  appropriation  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  make  the 
office  of  great  value  to  the  farmers. 


_  Shipments  of  Improved  Stock.-CoI.  S.  S.  Bradford  shipped  a  few  days 
since,  by  express  to  Georgia,  a  magnificent  Cotswold  Buck.  Not  long  since  he 
shipped  a  car  load  of  sheep,  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Berkshire  ho-s  to  Colorado'-  a 
car  load  of  same  to  West  Virginia.  The  Colonel  has  frequently  shipped  single 
animals  to  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  West  Virginia  and 
Vermont. 


.  Gen.  Gilbert  S.  Meem  advertises  a  large  public  sale  of  Cotswold  sheep  on  the 
28th  of  this  month,  in  this  number  of  the  Planter.  It  will  be  the  largest  sale  of  the 
kind  ever  made  in  Virginia,  and  we  advise  our  friends  interested  in  fine  stock  to 
attend. 


The  Premium  List  of  the  Piedmont  Agricultural  Society  ib  received  at  this  office 
Its  mechanical  get  up  is  good  ;  its  rules  and  regulations  seem  to  us  to  be  com- 
plete,  which  is  very  desirable  to  the  enforcement  of  perfect  order,  and  the  preven- 
ti<in  of  difficulties.  President  Bradford  is  one  of  the  best  executive  officers  we 
ever  knew,  and  has  made  this  Society  a  power  for  good  to  the  whole  agricultural 
district  of  Piedmont  Virginia. 


Virginia  Mutual  Protection  Association,  No.  26  North  Ninth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held  on  the  22d  day 
of  May,  the  following  officers  and  board  of  directors  were  re-elected:  J.  N. 
Wilkinson,  President;  Richard  Irby,  Vice  President ;  H.  H.  Wilkinson,  Secre- 
tary; J.  W.  Lockwood.  Auditor;  C.  W.  P.  Brock,  Medical  Adviser.  Directors- 
J.  N.  Wilkinson,  John  F.  Allen,  Richard  Irby,  J.  W.  Lockwood,  II.  H.  Wilkin- 
son, J.  Thompson  Brown,  C.  W.  P.  Brock,  and  J.  D.  Crump. 

The  President's  report  of  business  done  by  the  Association  for  the  year  ending 
April  30th,  1878,  showed  the  following  results: 
Number  of  certificates  issued  1  127 

Amounting  to  $4,035,000. 

Amount  collected  on  account  of  assessments $104  407  00 

Amount  paid  heirs  of  deceased  members $9.5,472  20 

Amount  of  surplus  or  dividends  returned  to  members....     8,934  80 

$104,407  00 

As  public  journalists,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  above  report.  We  have  often  been  asked  our  opinion  respecting 
this  institution,  and  we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  replying  by  directing  the 
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.parties  making  the  inquiries  to  the  facts  set  forth  by  the  President,  whom  "we 
know  well,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  every  statement  in  his  report. 

We  are  informed,  by  those  holding  certificates  in  this  Association,  that  it  does 
not  cost  half  what  they  are  paying  other  companies.  This,  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  Virginia  enterprise,  conducted  by  men  of  fine  business  ca- 
pacity and  established  integrity,  should  secure  for  them  the  patronage  of  all, 
particularly  Virginians,  who  are  seeking  to  make  provision  for  the  future  com- 
fort of  their  families.  We  might  say  much  in  commendation  of  this  Association. 
There  are  widows  in  Richmond  as  well  as  elsewhere,  some  of  whom  have  been 
left  with  large  and  helpless  families,  who  have  been  placed  in  most  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances by  this  corporation  at  the  small  cost  of  from  $100  to  $200.  Another 
reason  why  this  institution  should  receive  Southern  patronage  is,  that  it  is  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  from  going  north  of  the  Potomac  to  pay  for  life 
insurance  and  to  fill  the  pockets  of  those  we  have  been  enriching  for  years  by 
our  foolish  policy  of  getting  all  we  need,  and  much  more,  from  that  section:  and 
again,  because  it  brings  all  the  benefits  of  life  insurance  within  the  reach  of  that 
class  needing  it  most,  but  whose  limited  income  will  not  admit  of  indulgence  in 
so  costly  a  luxury  as  that  of  life  insurance  on  the  old  plan.  So  far  as  we  are  ca- 
pable of  judging  in  this  matter,  we  fully  endorse  the  plan  of  this  Association  and 
its  board  of  managers — .Rtligious  Herald' 


Peaks  of  Otter  Medicated  Smoking  Tobacco. — It  is  very  unusual  to  see  in 
this  country  anything  in  human  shape  as  large  as  Chamber's  Modoc  Indian,  pic- 
tured in  this  paper,  and  it  is  more  unsual  still  to  hear  of  Medicated  Smoking  To- 
bacco, such  as  is  prepared  by  nobody  else  in  the  world  but  R.  M.  Chambers,  at 
his  factory  on  5th  street,  in  the  city  of  Lynchburg.  By  telegraph  it  is  announced 
that  the  whole  Western  frontier  is  about  to  be  overrun  by  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  much  blood  and  treasure  will  have  to  be 
expended  in  driving  them  back,  and  confining  them  to  their  respective  reserva- 
tions. But  to  avert  this  terrible  and  cruel  confl/ct,  it  is  suggested,  in  the  name 
of  humanity  as  well  as  an  act  of  economy,  that  the  government  will  at  once  re- 
move the  tax  on  tobacco,  next  transmit  a  large  order  to  Chambers  for  his  Medi- 
cated Tobacco.  Ship  direct  to  General  Sheridan.  Call  a  council,  and  present 
each  chief  with  a  bag  of  the  Medicated  Tobacco,  and  peace  will  be  declared  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  millions  saved  to  the  country.  Hurrah  for  the  Medicated 
Smoking  Tobacco  of  K.  M.  Chamber's!  This  is  no  ordinary  luxury  but  a  medic- 
ament of  priceless  value  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  indispensable  to  all  in- 
valids and  smokers.  It  is  unrivalled  in  the  cure  of  snake  bites.  Try  it  and  you 
will  say  so.  We  know  of  an  individual  who  gets  snake  bit  six  times  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  and  it  is  not  a  good  season  for  snakes  at  that. — Exchange. 


Of  the  many  exchanges  that  come  to  our  table,  none  are  more  carefully  read 
than  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  devoted  to  the  great  interest  of  the 
South — agriculture.  It  indicates  a  new  and  wonderful  departure  in  the  ideas  of 
Southerners — a  certain  fresh  and  vigorous  thought  that  shows  that  some  of  the 
best  men  and  women  of  this  State  are  devoted  to  building  up  her  waste  places, 
and  to  a  reconstruction  far  more  substantial  than  Acts  of  Congress.  Northern- 
ers who  care  to  know  of  the  real  progress  of  the  South,  cannot  do  better  than 
subscribe  for  this  well  managed  journal ;  they  will  learn  that  farmers"  clubs  are 
institutions  well  rooted  in  Virginia  soil. — Tribune. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  LIFE-MEMBERS. 


Office  of 
VIRGINIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Richmond^  Va.,  June  22,  1878. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Major  A.  R.  Vexable,  of 
Edgewood  Stock  Farm,  by  which  the  following  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  persons  who  will  solicit  Life-Memberships  of  the  Society : 

1st.  For  a  list  of  twenty-five  Members  reported,  and  §500  remitted 
before  the  25th  October  next,  a  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull,  herd 
register,  one  year  old,  worth  $75.  2d.  For  twenty  Members  and 
$400  remitted,  a  Bull  of  the  same  breed,  &c.,  four  to  six  months 
old,  worth  $50.  8d,  For  ten  Members  and  $200  remitted,  a 
Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boar,  or  Sow,  pig  worth  $25.  4th.  For 
five  Members  and  $100  remitted,  a  Boar,  or  Sow,  pig  of  same  breed, 
worth  $15. 

It  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  railroads 
to  pass  free  both  ways  to  the  next  Fair  persons  who  may  become 
Members  during  the  current  year. 

jy — 3t  W.   C.  Knight,  Secretary. 

THE 


Al  MOWER. 


STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  alL 

Catalogues  furnished   on   application,  and   inquiries   cheerfully   an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 


april — lyr 


CHAS.  T.   PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Va. 


DEVON  CATTLE 


Thoroughbred  Youna  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of 
the  SHROPSHIRE  BREED. 


Several  of  the  yonng  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master 
James,"  the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the 
first  given  to  his  class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  held  at  Birmingham  in  July,  1876. 

The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  purchased  at  high 
figures  from  one  of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them 
are  out  of  ewes  recently  imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams — the 
others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained  from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T. 
Conger,  of  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Also  one  Imported  Shropshire  Ram  now  a  little  over  three  years  old. 

Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  bv  applving 
to 

Mr.  W.  N.  KENNON,^ 

June — 6t  Sabbot  Island  postofiice,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 


I  am  happy  to  announce  to  my  friends  and  the  public  generally  that  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  choice  and  select  flock  of  Southdown  Sheep,  I  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  .Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  of  Xew  York,  by  which  the  larger  portion 
of  his  celebrated  "  Maple  Shade  Flock  *'  has  passed  into  my  hands  to  be  bred 
Jointly  by  Mr.  Wing  and  myself.  This  flock  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  noted  flock  of  Southdowns  in  America,  and  Mr.  Wing  is  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  best  rams  he  can  find.  The  first  prize  yearling  and  two-year 
old  rams  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  as  well  as  the  first-prize  ram  of  the 
Royal  Show  in  England  for  1876.  have  done  the  service  in  the  flock  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  sheep  are  of  the  "  Walsingham  type,"'  and  are  noted  for  their 
well-sprung  ribs,  heavy  quarters,  good  fleeces,  short  legs  and  hardy  constitutions. 
The  Southdown  is  pre-eminently  the  sheep  for  the  Southern  States,  and  I  think 
I  can  confidently  say  that  my  advantages  for  supplying  first-class  specimens  of 
this  breed  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  best  breeders  in  America. 
At  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair  all  the  prizes  on  Middle  Wool  Sheep  (except  two 
second  prizes)  were  awarded  to  me.     I  have  also  some  choice  yonng 

SHORT  HORN  BTJLLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

AS  WELL  AS 

BERKSHIRE,  ;POLAND-CHINA  AND   ESSEX  PIGS, 

as  well  bred  and  as  choice  specimens  as  can  be  found  anywhere.     Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.     Write  for  what  is  wanted,  or  come  and  see. 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 
je — tf  Waynesboro,  Va. 


Prepared  Agricultural  Lime 

FOR  TSE 

A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best ! 
It  Prevents  Smut! 

have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  of  Smut  where  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

When  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  COStinQ 

four  times  as  much 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Va.,  and  from  various  sections  of  North  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  other  costly  fertilizers  for  Wheat. 

Jno.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Planters  National  Bank,  has 

been  using  it  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  is  so 

^well  pleased  ivith  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on  the  various 

grasses,  th'at  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fall  in  preference  to 

any  other  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing  an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  particle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  S12  per  ton  cash. 

B@^  Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat. 

B^"'  Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 

last  crops  of  wheat. 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 

AGENTS.— N.  M.  Tannor,  Petersburg  ;  Warren  Paulett  &  Co., 
Farmville,  Va.;  Moon  &  Bro.,  Scottsville,  Va.;  R.  T.  Knox  &  Bro., 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;    J.  M.  Norvell,  New  Canton,  Va.;    Acree  & 
Walker,  Walkerton,  Va.;  Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Aug— tf 


BZSXalXEOMT' 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  184",  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  &nd  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action.  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  reprc 
gentative  stallion. 

,\  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  ho'-se  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  poprlar.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  «he  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
rous  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion,  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough, 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terras,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from.  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  \h.Q  purest  Shorthorns  of  popular  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
ointment  in  breeding  from  them.  Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  wut  like  stock  elsewhere. 
'  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  knoic  to  be 
what  they  are  represented,  t 

Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 

S.  ^Y.  FICKLIN,   Belmont  Stock  Farm, 
near  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

jan— ly 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1878. 


Will  be  distributed  to  PURCHASERS  OF  PIGS  from  me  during 
1878,  as  follows : 

$25  for  the  1st ;  $15  for  the  2nd ;  $10  for  the  3rd ;  Provided  five 
Pigs  are  exhibited  at  the 

Premiums  to  be  awarded  by  and  under  the   direction   of  the  Va. 
State  Fair  at  Richmond.     The  age  of  the  pigs  to  be  considered. 

40  Pigs,  4  months  old,  now  ready  for  shipment.     Price  ^15. 

£0  Pigs,  4  months  old,  from  Imported  Stock.     Price  $20. 

10  Pigs,  from  Imported  Premium  Sows  and  Boars.     Price  $50. 


X^o:E1.    ^.A.Tj'JEi. 


Wishing  to  discontinue  the  breeding  of  Essex  Hogs,  I  offer  for 
pal  (my  Premium  Essex  Herd,  consisting  of  one  Boar  and  four 
Sows — supposed  to  be  in  pigs — for  $250. 

They  can't  be  excelled  in  the  South.     Correspondence  solicited. 


A.  R.  VBNABLB,  Jr. 


SHORTHOK^IV 

THOROUGHBRED  BULL  CALF 

FOR.    S^^I-.E_ 

A  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf  of  the  best  strain, 
mh — tf  ^PP^y  to  Proprietor  of  Planter. 

CHESAPEAKE  ^  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

General  Passenger  Department,      ) 
June  7,  1878.    / 
On  and  after  SUNDAY,  June  9,  1878,  passenger  trains  will"  leave  and  arrive 
at  Richmond  as  follows  : 

WESTWARD. 
No.  1 — 7:20  A.  M. — Leaves — For  Huntington:    Daily  except  Sunday ;  stops  at 
all  regular  stations :  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  10:40  A.  M.  ;  Charlottes- 
ville at  11:2.';  A.  M.';  Staunton  at  1:35  P.   M.   (dinner);   White  Sulphur 
at  C:50  P.  M.  (supper);  and  Huntington  at  8:30  A.  M. 

For  Washington:  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  10:40  A.  M. ;  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  at  4:50  P.  M.  ;  arrives  at  Washington  at  9:15  P.  M. 

For  Lynchburg  :  Arrives  at  Charlottesville  at  11:25  A.  M.  ;  leaves  by 
Virgina  Middland  at  11:35  A.  M. ;  arrives  at  Lynchburg  at  2:20  P.  M. 
No.  3 — 9:45  P.  M. — Leaves — For  Cincinnati:  Daily;  stops  at  Hanover  Junc- 
tion, Noel's,  Beaver  Dam,  Frederick's  Hall,  Louisa,  Trevilian's,  Gor- 
donsville, Cobhara,  Keswick,  Charlottesville,  Lynchburg  Junction,  Ivy, 
Mechum's  River,  Greenwood,  Afton,  Waynesboro',  Fisherville,  Staun- 
ton, Swoope's,  Goshen,  Millboro',  Clifton  Forge,  Williamson's,  Low- 
moor,  Covington,  and  all  Stations  west  of  Covington.  Arrives  at  Gor- 
donsville at  1:20  A.  M. ;  Charlottesville  at  2:25  A.  M.  ;  Staunton  at  4:25 
A.  M.  ;  Covington  at  7:20  A.  M.  (breakfast);  White  Sulphur  at  8:45  A. 
M. :  Kanawha  Falls  at  1:30  P.  M.  (dinner);  Huntington  at  5:45  P.  M. 
Steamer  arrives  at  Portsmouth  at  9:30  A.  M.  ;  Cincinnati  at  6.  A.  M., 
and  connects  with  the  lines  for  the  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

For  Washington:  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:20  A.  M.  ;  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  train  at  3:35  A.  M.  ;  arrives  at  Washington  at  8  A.  M. 
For  Lynchburg  :  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:20  A.  M.  (change  cars), 
and  Virginia  Midland  arrives  at  Lynchburg  at  4:32  A.  M. 
No.  5 — 3:45  P.  M, — Leaves — For  Gordonsville:  Accommodation,  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday).    Stops  at  all  stations,  and  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  8  P.  M. 
EASTWARD. 
No.  2 — 8:15  P.  M. — Arrives — From  Huntington  :  Daily  (except  Sunday);  leaves 
Huntington  at  6:30  P.  M.  ;   White  Sulphur  at  8:45  A.   M.  ;  Staunton  at 
1:35  P.  M.  ;  Charlottesville  at  3:5U  P.  M.  ;  Gordonsville  at  4;45  P.  M. 
From  Lynchburg  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Lynchurg  at   12:55  P. 
M.  ;  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  4:45  P.  M.   (change  cars)  ;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  leaves  at  4:45. 

From  Washington  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  at  6:35  A.  M.  ;  arrives 
at  Gordonsville  10:45;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  leaves  at  4:45. 
No.  4 — 6:45  A,  M. — Arrives — From  Cincinnati  :  Daily  ;  steamer  leaves  Cincin- 
nati at  4  P.  M.  ;  Portsmouth  at  3:30  A.  M. ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
train  leaves  Huntington  at  10  A.  M.  ;  White  Sulphur  at  7:30  P.  M. ; 
Staunton  at  12:25  A.  M.  ;  Charlottesville  at  2:30  A.  M.  ;  Gordonsville  at 
3:30  A.  M. 

From  Lynchburg  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Lynchburg  at  12:20  A.  M.  ; 
arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  3:30  A.  M.  (change  cars);  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  leaves  at  3:30  A.  M. 

From  Washington  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Washington  at  9:35  P. 
M. ;  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:25  A.  M.  ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  leaves 
at  3:30  A.  M. 
No.  6 — 9:00  A.  M. — Arrives — From  Gordonsville:  Accommodation,  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday);  leaves  Gordonsville  at  5:15  A.  M.,  and  stops  at  all  sta- 
tions. 

W.  M.  S.  DUNN,  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 
CONWAY  R.  HOWARD,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
jy — tf  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  UNEQUALLED  JAS.  LEFFEL  DOUBLE 

PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 


I^ST^EAM:  ENGII^ES.  5T£AMAB)0i:UERS?^ 


SAW,  FLOUR  AWD  GBIST  MILLS, 
SHAFIIK&.  PULLETS  MD  HAKGEBS 


s^s^f  Iinj)roveai)esignsf;A;Speciaaty^ 


Address.  FOOLE  &  HUNT, 


Sena  for  Circularsr'  -t?(BA^TISIOBE/^MD?l 


uih— lyr. 


PP.OF.  SCHEM'S  HISTOEY  OF 

THE  WAR  li  THE  EAST, 

or  the  conflict  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key is  the  LIVE  book  for  lite  agents. 
Has  700  octavo  pages,  100  engravings 
of  Battle  Scenes,  Fortresses,  Generals, 
etc.  Price  So.  '  Terms  unequalled. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &C0., 
fe — 5m    New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  0_ 

OF  PURE-BRED 

Begistered  Jersey  Cattle 

will,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  of  unequal  merit. 

Registered  Berkshires, Shetland  Ponies,  South- 
down Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  (jame  Chickens. 
COLIA    CAMKIIt.O>',  Brickcrville,  Pa. 

jan-1  yr. 

FOR     SALE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  from   choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furuished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QUINBY, 
Loudoun'Stuck  Fir^i 
sep-lv  Aldie,  Loudoun  county, 


B 


ERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 


PURE    BRED 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

^citsu?o((l  anb  SoutKboiun  Slice 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

For  sale  at  "CLINCHDALE,'' Bean's  Station 
Grainger  county,  Tenn. 
jan-1  y  .1.  T.  &  W.  8.  SHIELDS. 


THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  'liem 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  tljat  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suii  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
may— ]y  Charlottesvlle.Va 

(JVCX5  (itTT  a  Week  to  Agents.  Samples  tree 
^OO^  tp'  '  -p.  O.  VICKEEV,  Augusta,  Me 
septl 


I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pigs  of 
different  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars 
twelve  months  old,  for  sale.  Prices 
moderate.     Address 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD. 

oct — tf  Richmond,  Va. 


GOLD 

Oct 


en  riarvest  for  Agents.  We  .send  free, 
our  new  40-pa^e  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Jewelry  audrWatc  lies,  with  instruc- 
tions how  to  make  im'nev.  AM'lress, 
M.  CHONEQH  &  CO.',  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Bred  fiom  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c.,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE. 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lynchburg,  Ya. 


^  Fashionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Rked  &  Co., 
Dec-ly  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Q  ^  Elegaxt  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
/Ct)liiame,  10c.     20  Finfe  Scroll  Cards, 
20  styes,  10c. ,  post-paid, 
dec-iy         J.  B.  Hcj.sted,  Nassau, N.  Y 

TROTTING  &  HARNESS   HORSES 
JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd  registered], 
SHETLAND  PONIES. 
SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK- 
SHIRE PiGS. 
For  sale  by 

CAMPBELL  BROWN, 
Spring  Hill,  Maury  co.,  Tenn. 
sep— ly 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One  BOAR  K  months  old,  $16  ,  an-, 
other  Ah  months  old,  $8.     PIGS  four 
months  old,  S'J  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
$25  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  $25 
per  pair 

SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF  (regis- 
tered) 4  months  old. 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  aozen.  All  warranted 
genuine. L.  R.  DICKINSON. 

<Jji  Q  «  <lay  at  home.  Agents  ■« acted.  Outft 
kpX^J  and  terias  free.  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta 
Maine.  jan-ly 


IGEICt^LTCRlL    IHPLEEE5!TS . 

I  offer  to  the  pnblic  the  following  choice  selection  : 

The  Towaxda  Eureka  Mower,  which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Fair,  and  we 
believe  superior  to  all  others  now  on  the  market.  It  tedders  the  hay  after  cut- 
ting it,  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than  after  other  mowers, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

RrssELL's  CELEbKATEDMASsiLLox  Thresher,  worked  either  by  steam  or  horses. 

The  Farmer's  Friexd  Drill,  which  has  superior  attatchments  for  fertilizers 
and  small  seed  sowin?. 

PiHOADs  &  McCoMP.\s  Superior  Oak-taxxed  Leather  Beltixg. 

Moore's  Patext  Dister  for  applying  paris  green  to  potatoes. 

-).  Yearsi.et's  Celebrated  Stperphosphate. 

Plows,  Harrows.  Ciikx  Shellers  and  Farm  Tmplemexts  in  general. 


FOR  THE  LADIES. 


The  superior  Light   Running,  Dur- 
able and  Cheap 


Wi 


AND 


PATENT  BED  SPRING 
TAYLOR'S  CHURN. 

JOHN  B,  CRENSHAW, 

Samnle  Merchant  and  General  Agent, 
ie]  Xo.  IG  Xinth  S;reet.  Richmond,  Va 


IMPaOVED    STOCK. 

Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  verv  moderate 
prices  byS.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly Culpeper,  Va. 

e®=FOR  SALE.=^a 

Ten    Thoroughbred    Yearling 
Cotswold    Rams,    by   my    Imported 
Buck.  '"Earl  of  Warwick."  out  of  English  '■. 
and  American  bred  ewes— the  last  equal 
to  the  first.  R.  B.  HAXALL. 
may — 3t        near  Gordonsville.  Va. 

IHSUEAITCE  AGENCY 

OF 

R.  F.JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
No.  1117  Wain  St.,  Richmond. 

Insures  property  in  city  and  coun*^ry 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire.  j 

Westchester    Fire"  Insurance     Com-  '< 
pany,  assets  81,CRX),0(J0.    Maryland  Fire 
Insurance  Company,   Ba^  t.,  "  $200,000.  j 

Deposit   with    the   Tr.  asurer   of   the  ; 
State   for   benefit    of    Virginia  policy- 
holders 

R.  F.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

JJ-Gt  Agents. 


W  PRESS. 

Address. 

P.  K    DIETRICK  &   CO. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
may 

THE  FARMER  and  MECHANIC. 

An  Eight  Page  Weekly  Agricultural 

PAPER. 

The  Organ  of  the 
Department  OF  Agriccltukeof  Xorth 
Carolina. 
Published  at  Raleigh, 
may — ]         Price,  S2  per  annum. 

COTSWOLD    BUCKS. 

I  have  a  lot  of  fine 
COTSWOLD     BUCKS, 
one  and  two  years  old.  for  sale.     Some 
of  them  by  an  imported  Back. 
Terms  very  easy. 

JAMES  XEWMAX, 
may — 3t       Near  Gordousville.  Va. 

Your  najne  printed  on  40  Mixed  Cards 
for  10c.    STEVENS  BROS.,  Northfoid.Conn. 


TliE 


Entirely  Mineral,  no  Refuse  Organic  Matter  ;  Supplies  all  the 
Ingredients  taken  out  of  the  Soil  by  Cropping.    Less  Mois- 
ture, more  Solid  Matter  than  is  contained  in  any  other 
Fertilizer.  In  incomparably  better  condition  than 
any  other  article  on  the  market.    Free  from 
all  odor  or  any  other  objectionable  fea- 
ture.   Rapidly  supplanting  all  pre- 
vious favorites  wherever 

INTRODUCED. 

We  make  separate  and  distinct  compounds  for  each  class  of  plant, 
preserving  in  all  the  proportions  as  found  by  Analysis  in  the  Ash. 

Recognized  by  Pro.  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  State  Chemist  of  Virginia, 
and  fully  endorsed  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth,  State  Chemist  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  trial  will  command  the  approval  of  every  farmer. 

REFER   TO 

L.  R.  Dickinson,  Esq..  Editor  of  this  Journal,  and  to 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Taylor,  Shawsville,  Montgomery  co.,  Va., 
Nash  H.  Richardson,  "         "  "       " 

Elijah  Catterton,  Nortonsville,  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
TJASHWOOD  Jones,  Buckingham  co.,  Va., 
G.  W.  Parrot,  Free  Union,  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
W.  T.  St.  Clair,  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
W.  F.  Branch,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
R.  D.  James,  member  House  Delegates  of  Va., 
J.  M.  Drumwright,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
Dr.  H.  W.  Holeman,         "  "  "       " 

R.  E.  and  W.  I.  Jordan,  Republican  Grove,  Halifax  co.,  Va., 
and  numerous  other  leading  Planters  in  this  State.  We  solicit  a 
trial  with  anything  else  bought  or  made. 

Agents  in  Richmond, 

H.  B.  TALIAFERRO  &  CO., 

Gallego  Building. 

General  Office, 

THE  POPLEIN  SILICATED  PHOSPHATE  CO., 

99  Smith's  Wharf,  BALTIMORE. 
P.  0.  Box  852.  mav— 


The  session  begins  on  the  FIRST  OF  OCTOBER,  and  continues  until  th 
THURSDAY  before  the  4th  day  of  July  ensuing. 

The  Institution  is  organized  in  separate  Schools,  on  the  Eclectic  System,  em- 
bracing FULL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  in  Literature  and  Science  and  in 
the  professions  of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

THE  EXPENSES  of  the  student  (except  such  as  enter  the  practical  laborato- 
ries), exclusive  of  the  cost  of  text-books,  clothing,  and  pocket  money,  are  from 
$365  to  $391,  according  to  Schools  selected  ;  or  for  those  who  economize  by 
messing,  these  expenses  are  from  $266  to  $300.  No  charge  for  tuition  to  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  unable  to  meet  the  expense. 

Apply  for  Catalogues  to  Wm.  Wertenbaker,  Secretary,  P.  0.  University 
of  Virginia,  Albemarle  countv,  Va. 

may— 6mos        JAS.  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

Write  to 

A.  P.  or  n.  B.  ROWE, 

Co-Operative  Stock  Farm  and  Poultry  Yards, 

FREDERICKSBURG,  VA. 

For  Herd-Book  Jersey  or  Ayrshire  Cattle,  bred  from  stock  selected  in  person 
from  best  Northern  breeders,  and  from  "Centennial"  Stock  Exhibition.  Cots- 
wold,  Leicester,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  all  bred  from  best  imported 
stock,  and  Lambs  of  each  breed  for  sale  in  August.  Herd-Record  Berkshire 
Swine  of  best  strains,  and  Essex  surpassed  by  none.  Poultry — Choice,  well- 
marked  young  fowls  from  all  of  our  varieties  will  be  for  sale  this  Fall.  Orders 
for  eggs  from  all  classes  have  closed,  except  Leghorns.  We  will  continue  to  fill 
orders  for  Leghorn  eggs,  of  either  the  brown  or  white  variety,  at  $1.50  per  dozen. 
More  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  our  stock  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs,  than 
that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  State.  my-ly 

THE 


THE  BEST  AGRICULTURALJOURNAL  IN  THE  SOUTH 


TERMS   FOR   AT>VBRTISING : 


One  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion. ..$2  00 

square  of  ten  lines  for  six  months 10  00 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  one  year 15  00 

l/i  page  six  months 30  00 

%  page  one  year 55  00 


V^page,  six  months „ S55  00 

J^  page,  one  year 100  00 

1    page,  single  insertion 20  00 

1    page,  six  months 100  00 

1    page,  one  year 180  00 

Outside  back  Cover,  double  rates;  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.    Xo  advertise- 
ments taken  for  front  cover. 
No  chaiRe  for  advertisements  of  less  than  two  dollars. 
Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

Payable  monthly  if  inserted  for  less  than  three  months.    Transient  advertisers,  rash  in  ad- 
vance. 

To  insure  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  2otb  day  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    We  adhere  strictly  to  our  printed  rates. 


All  communications  to  he  addressed  to 


L.  R.  DICKINSON,  Proprietor, 

Richmond^  Va. 


THE 


This  journal  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors not  found  in  connection  with  any  other  publica- 
tion of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  discusses,  with  free- 
dom, all  questions  of  importance  to  the  Southern  country; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  Southern  agriculture, 
but  of  Southern  opinion.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  it 
of  absolute  value  to  all  of  its  readers. 

$2  PER  ANNUM,  (postage  prepaid.) 

Clubs  of  Five  or  more,       -       -       -        $1.75 
Single  Copy,  -  -       -       -    20  cents. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
good  offices  in  running  up  our  circulation.  The  larger  the 
figure  it  reaches  the  more  reading  matter  we  are  able  to 
furnish. 


AS  AN  ADVERTISING   MEDIUM 

It  furnishes  a  cheap  and  efficacious  means  of  reaching  the  Farmers  of 
the  whole  Southern  Country. 
It  goes  into  every  neighborhood  in   Virginia,   North  Carolina,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  is  also  largely  circulated  in  the 
States  farther  South. 

L.  R.  DICKINSON, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 


W.  C,  VIRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  K  R. 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUE,   Receiver. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  June  9, 1878,  Passenger  Trains  iclll  run  as  follows . 


SOUTH  BOUND. 


Washington le 

Alexandria 

Gordonsville  

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg ar 

Danville 

Xorth  Danville 


MAIL. 


6  35  a.  m. 

7  00     '• 

10  44     " 

11  34     " 
2  20 
6  07 
G  15 


p.  m. 


EXPRESS. 


9  85 
10  00 


p.  m. 


XORTH  BOUXD. 


Xorth  Dai^.ville le 

Danville  _ 

Lynchburg 

Charlottesville 

Gordonsville - 

Alexandria  ar 

Washia^ton 


MAIL. 


9  25  a.  m. 

9  33     " 


EXPRESS. 


20 
02 


1 
4 
4  52 

8  50 

9  15 


p.  m. 


10  00  p.  m. 
10  13     " 
12  23   a.  m. 

2  45     " 

3  35     •' 

7  35     " 

8  00     ' 


The  MAIL  SOUTHWARD  connects  at  Gordonsville  with  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio- Railroad  for  Staunton,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  all  the  watering  places 
on  that  line  :  and  Eastward  to  Richmond  and  South.  At  Lynchburg,  connects 
with  Atlantic.  Mississippi  &  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southwest  Virginia  to  Xash- 
ville,  Xew  Orleans.  Memphis.  Little  Rock  and  Texas  :  and  at  Danville,  with 
Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  EXPRESS  Southward  connects  at  Gordonsville  to  all  points  East  and 
West  on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  Danville  with  Richmond  and 
Danvile  Railroad  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  via  Atlanta  to  Xew 
(Jrleans. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LIXE  leave  Washington  at  6  35  a.  m.  and  Alex- 
andria 7  00  a.  m.  iJaily.  except  Sunday,  arrive  at  Strasburg  at  12  00  a.  m.,  con- 
nectiugwith  the  Valley  Road  to  Orkney  and  Rawley  Springs,  and  all  the  line 
East  and  West.  Leave  Strasburg  at  3  20  p.  m..  Front  Royal  at  4  00  p.  m..  con- 
necting at  Manassas  with  north  bound  mail  train  for  AVashington  and  Xorth. 

For  WARRENTOX  leave  Washington  6  35  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  7  00  a.  m., 
daily. 

All  trains  make  good  connections  at  Washington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West. 

Xew  Orleans  sleeper  leaves  Washington  at  6  35  a.  m.,  running  through  with- 
out change. 

Through  sleeper  for  Savannah,  Ga.,  leaves  Washington  9  35  p.  m. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  the  lowest  rates 


J.  M.  BEOADUS,  G.  T.  A. 


Peaks  of  Otter. 


INDIAN  QUEEN, 

JOCKEY  CLUB, 
SMOKER'S  DELIGHT 

AND 

FARMER'S  REFUGE, 

B.  M.  Chambers,  Patentee,  Box  100. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

JAMES  M.  BOROUGHS  &  CO., 

2^0.    11    Tenth   street,  Sote  Agents  for 
Richmond,  Va. 


HIGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  FAIR- 
LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  offer,  at  private  sale,  eighty  bead  of  High-bred  Trotting  Stallions,  Colts  and 
Fillies  from  one  to  five  years  old,  most  of  them  sired  by  Almont,  who  has  sired 
more  winners  of  contested  races  than  any  trotting  stallion  of  bis  age  that  has 
ever  lived. 

Fairtaion  is  strictly  a  Breeding  Farm,  with  seventy  Highly-bred  Trotting 
Brood  Mares  used  for  breeding,  with  the  noted  Trotting  Stallions  Almont  and 
Cassins  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  in  use  as  private  Stallions. 

The  Southern  Suites  should  diversify  their  industry  and  the  breeding  of  highlv- 
bred  stock,  for  which  their  soil  and  climatg  offer  peculiar  advantages— should  be 
largely  engaged  in,  and  will  constantly  pay  large  profits  if  properly  conducted. 

Liberal  terms  of  payment  will  be  given  responsible  parties. 

For  Catalogues,  which  give  descriptions  and  pedigrees  of  the  stock  and  lou-est 
prices,  or  other  information,  apply  to 

TV31.     T.     WITHERS, 

feb— ly  .  Lock  Box  392,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Pill  SHilTllill  @Af  TLE 

OF  THE  LARGESTAND  BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  SALE. 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

april — lyr  Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


JEBSEy  RED 


BREEDS 

f  The  breed  of  FOWLS  best  suited  to  Virginia 
I  and  the  Southern  States.  Lay  Large,  Rich 
I  Eggs,  Grow  Rapidly,  Fatten  Easily.  They  are 
I  THE  FINEST  TABLE  FOWL  in  the  WORLD. 
I  My  birds  won  all  of  the  premiums  for  this  vari- 
I  ety  at  the  Poultry  Exhibition  in  Richmond. 
I  EGGS  ONLY"  $2.50  A  DOZEN. 
L  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed, 

f  THE  GREAT  FARMER'S  PIG! 

I      This  pig  was  originated  by  the  farmers  of  South- 
I  eru  N.  J.,  and  by  them  has  been  bred  to  its  pres- 
-{  ent  high  standard  of  excellence. 
p^  PP  0W\  ^%  I      Mine  are  from  the  best  and  oldest  breeders  in 

^•^  |MJ  \^^  ^^  1^  I  New  Jersey.  In  order  to  introduce  them  into 
I  Virginia,  I  offer  young  pigs,  when  two  months  old, 
[at  only  $12  a  pair  ! 

f     JERSEY  CATTLE   AND   SCOTCH   COLLIE 
ALSO  ]  (Shepherd).  ENGLISH,  BASKET,  BEAGLE  and 

i  SETTER  DOGS.     All  from  Imported  Stock. 

ap]  Jg^-SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. --©a 

"jOHISr    B.    RUSSELL, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf, 
Importers'  agent  for  sale  of 

ORCHILLA   GUANO, 

A  TRUE  BIRD   GUANO, 

and 
THE     BEST     EEPtTILIZER,     EOR, 

$25    PER    TON    CASH    AT    BALTIMORE. 

mh-6t 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Si^MPLJtl    CARDS 

Are  now  ready   for  mailing.     Our  'assortment  embraces 
TWENTY-FOUR   PATTERNS. 

Merchants  desiring  samples  will  please  address, 

CHAEOTTESTIILE  WOOLEN  MILLS  Charlottesville,  Va. 


J.    M.    THOEBUKN    &    CO' 


15,  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK- 

On  application  we  send  free  of  charge  our  new  Catalogue  of 
VEGETABLE,  AGRICULTURAL,  FLOWER   and  TREE  SEEDS. 
Also  just  published,  our  New  List  of  Gladiolus  and  other  Spring 
Bulbs,  containing  aho  a  list  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  etc. 

april — 5m 

jA^  Xi  g:  O  X*  O;     C3r  o  a.  t  s  , 

BRED    PURELY    FROM    IMPORTED    STOCK. 

My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years. 
are  thoroughly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  fond  of 
weeds,  brush,  briers.  &c.,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  "the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  sm-h  land,  they  prove  invaluable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fineas  silk. 
•Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  finst  premiums  at  all  Fair, 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  from  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class,  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Address^.  P.  S,  FULMER 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats,  Spring  Mills,  Appomattox  Co.! 
Va.   Please  state  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,    dec-lv 


Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Poland  China, 
E<sex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish' 
White  Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  ' 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in- the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  by  no  one. 

[  have  just  added  to  my  stock  a  flock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.   C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store. 

Jan — ly  Spottsylvania    county,  Virginia. 


:^.u^^^H 


Premium  Chester 
White,  Berkshire  and 
Essex  Pigs,  bred  and 
for  sale  by  George  B. 

HlCK3L\N. 

Also  Fancy  Poultry. 
West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter County,  Penn. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep— ly 


RUPTURE 


an — St 


t3„IF  RUPTURED.    Send  at 
once  for  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW  I 
Illustrated  Book.      Address  I 
M.\r,N-ETic    Elastic   Tki>'S 
Co..  0i>9  Sacramento  6l ,  >;  n 
Fraucisto.  California. 

C  XJ  I^  K  3D  1       j 


CLASSICAL  and  MILITARY 


Near  Warrenton.  Fauq  lier  Co.,  Va. 

T'-       •     •       T^  1       T       .'i     1       Prepares    for    College.    University   or 

>  irU'lllia    reiliale    InSlltllte.  Business.    Recomme^ndedforLocauon, 

Health,  Morality,  Scholarship  and  Dis- 


STAUXTOX.  VIRGIXIA.  ;  ^j^Hn^ 

Rev.  R.  H.  Phillips.  Rector,  as.«isted  by  a  full  ;  ^'P""^ 
Corp.*  of  experienced  olficers.  The  ■J4th  annual 
session  will  commence  September  Ilth;  1878.  | 
Buildings  spacious,  with  gas  and  hot  and  cold  I 
water.  'Heated  by  steam.  Extensive  grounds,  i 
Patronage  from  19  States.  School  first-class,  i 
Terms  reduced.  Seven  churches  within  three  ; 
minutes'  walk.  For  catalogue,  address  the  i 
Rector.  au— 3t 


Board  and  Won  (Half-Session),  $95.00. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of  well-bred  pig  boars  and 
sows  will  be  sold  at  moderate  rates 
0.  A.  CREXSHAW. 
april — tf  Richmond,  Va. 

LKXIXGTOX.  KY.. 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported    Stock.     Young  Stock 
For  Sale. 
Dec-lv 


Address,  for  Catalogue, 

Maj.  a.  G.  smith.  Supt.. 

Bethel  Academy  P.  0.. 
au? — '2.1  Fauquier  County.  Va. 


K 


FRUIT    AND 


ORNAM^ENTAL 

Large  Stock.       Low  Rates. 

Standard  Pear  Trees  a  Specialty.    Send 

stamp  for  Trade  List.     Agents  wanted. 

E.  Moody  &  Suxs,  Lockport.  X'.  Y. 

Xiagara  Xurseries.     Established  1839. 

aug— -Jt 

~        SE  ECTs; 

Flower.  Field  and  Garden.  Fresh 
quality.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

AUGUST  ROLKER  &  SOX^S, 

44  Dey  St. ,  Xew  Y'ork. 
nih — '3  mos 
^  T I HGIXIA    A  G  R I  C U  LT  U  R A  \. 
V   AXD  MECHAXICAL  COLLEGE. 
The  Seventh   Session   begins  August 
10th.  1878.     Instead  of  132  State  stu- 
dents, as  heretofore,  200  will  be  received 
free    of  charge   for   tuition.     Board  in 
messes  costs  $7.00  a  month. 

Apply  for  appointments  as  State  stu- 
dents, or  for  Catalogue  to 

C.  L.  C.  MIXOR.  Pres't 
iulv  2t  Blacksburg,  Va. 


E  -V  .n  O  K  E   V-NMVERSITT  HIGH 

SCHOOL,  near  Amherst  C.  H.  Va.     H. 

A.    STK<)l>fc:     (.Math.    .Medalist.    U.    Va..) 

Principal  and   Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

li.  C.  BROCK    B.  Lit.  U.  Va..  (recently  Asst. 

Ins.   I^tin  U.  Va..)  Associate  Instructor.    This 

.S<'hool  is  strictly  preparatory  to  the  Uuiveisity 

of  Virginia,  and  embraces  in  its  course  every 

branch  taught   in    the   High   Schools   of    the 

Slate. 

For  testimonials  as  to  its  general  character, 
and  particularly  as  to  its  discipline,  its  high 
moral  tone,  and  the  success  of  its  students,  see 
the  Catalogues. 

TERMS  FOR  HALF  SESSION: 

Boanl  and  Tuition 5125. 

This  charge  may  be  reduced  In  many  ca.ses  to 
8So.  by  boarding  in  private  families  near  the 
School.  Seventh  session  begins  SEPTEMBER 
12th.  ISTf. 

TESTI.MO^IAL. 

The  success   wbieh  the    KEN  MORE  HIGH 

SCHOOL  has  achieved  under  the  energetic  and 

conscientious  administration   of  the  Principal 

and  his  able  Assistant,  and  the  preparation  and 

'  training  of  it--  pupils    who  have  entered  the 

i  IJhiversity  of  Virginja/  have  fully  justitied  the 

i  recommendations  of  this  excellent    School  xa 

'  the  public,  at  its  beginning.     I   reearxi  it   as  a 

I  very   successlul  educational    foundati'  n,  and  I 

I  trusl  it  will  eonlinue  for  many  years   to  do  its 

1  good  wojk  for  our  State  and  coiuitrV. 

C.  S.  VEXABLE. 
I      ang— .'{t  Piof.  Ma'h..  U.  Va. 

A'  YOUXG  EXGLISH  GENTLE- 
.MAX  wishing  to  gain  experience 
in  farming  would  be  glad  to  hear  of 
some  \'irginian  family  where  he  could 
obtain  board  and  lodging  in  return  for  bis 
work  on  the  farm.  A  farm  in  the  Pied- 
mont or  Valley  section  where  stock  is 
kept  preferred.  Address  A.  F.  B., 
aug-l   Care  of  Planter  and  FarHur. 


BOA 


per  day  at  hom 
CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


«Pb  to   kP^U^vonh  C.5  free.     STfXSUN 


Samples. 
S'SUN  A 
jan-ly 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

By  Imported  Puritan,  out  of  orre  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Cochran's  sows,  two  years  old  in 
August  next.  Pedigree  furnished. 
Price.  $2.5. 

O.  A.  CHENSHAW, 

Rtchmoxd.   Va 


RICHMOND    COLLEQE 

The  next  session  begins  September  19th.  and  closes  June  19th. 
The  Institution  embraces  eight  independent  Academic  Schools  and  a  School 
of  Law,  under  the  following  : 

FACULTY. 
EDMUND  HARRISON,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Latin. 
H.  H.  HARRIS,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
RHODES  MASSIE.  A.  M..  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Acting  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy. 
E.  B.  SMITH.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
C.  H.  WIXSTOX,  M.  A..  Professor  of  Physics. 
B.  PUR  YEAR.  A.  M..  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
SAMUHL  D.  DAVIES,  Professor  of  Law. 
Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months,  embracing  entrance  and  tuition  fees,  fuel, 
lights  and  washing,  $122.     Good  board  in  messing  clubs  costs  about  89  per  month  : 
at  the  College  boarding  houses,  $13.     About  S90  will  be   needed  on   matricula- 
tion :   So5  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  remainder  at  intervals  through  the  session. 
Tuition  in  Law  SchQpl,  Si^U  per  session — one-half  payable  on  matriculation,  the 
balance  on  February  4th. 

The  expenses  of  a  Day  Student  per  session  are  $87.50. 

The  College  Building,  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  portion  of 
the  city,  just  within  the  corporate  limits,  with  eighteen  acres  of  land  attached, 
are  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

The  locality  of  Richmond,  proverbial  for  healtlifulness,  is,  particularly  during 
the  period  of  the  year  covered  by  the  College  session,  unsurpassed  in  this  respect 
by  any  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  Institution  offers  to  the  student  every  facility  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
convenience  and  success,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  respects  for  dispens- 
ing liberal  education,  on  terms  unusually  moderate. 

•     For  Catalogues,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
College,  address  B.  PURYEAE, 

aug-2t  Chairman  of  Faculty, 

Chowan  Fejoiale  Baptist  Institute, 

nS^CXJR-n^HiESBOi^O,  INT.  C. 

:o: 

This  School  was  founded  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Chowan  (X.  C.)  and 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Associations,  and  furnished  with  a  magnificent  liberality,  which 
gave  it  rank  at  once  with  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  This  rank  it  still 
maintains  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  outfit  given  by  its  founders,  it  is 
enabled  to  off"er  the  best  advantages  on  very  moderate  terms, 

SESSION  BEGINS  FIRST  WEDNESDAY  IN  OCTOBER. 

For  Catalogues,  address, 


au?— 2t 


A.  McDowell,  President. 


Farmers  desiring  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED  OF  MY  CROP  OF  1878,  caa 
be  supplied  by  early  orders  to  Messrs,  Pai.mek,  Hartsook  6:  Co,,  Richmond, 
Va.,  or  to  the  undersigned, 

W  O  O  Fl  F  O  R  D  '  8    P.    O., 

aus— 2t  CAROLIXA  CO.,  VA. 


Southern. 


AURICILTIRAI 


J^ISTID 


A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received  the 
first  premium  at  45  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Fairs.   • 

The  cut  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  width  from  15  inches  to  4  feet,  or  any  depth 
from  ^  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  on 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men. 

We  are  agents  for  the  following  first  premium  Machinery  : 
Gaar,  Scott  &  Go's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  Grand  Centennial 
Gold  Medal  Separators,  Mounted  and  Down  Powers,  Saw  Mills,  &c.;  D.  M.  Os- 
borne &  Go's  Celebrated  Reapers,  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters,  the  only 
successful  self-binder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Chilled  Plows,  &c.,and 
have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Our  stock  of  Machinery  has  thus  far  met  the  approval  of 
the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South.  We  shall  keep  the  most 
improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Sole  Agents  for  Vir- 
ginia for  Andrew  Coe's  Fertilizers.  Call  and  see  us.  It  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell  at  a 
very  small  margin  from  cost. 

There  will  be  a  trial  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Go's,  Self- Binding 
Harvesters  atMaj.  A.  H.  Drewry's,  Westover,  Charles  City  county,  Va. 
at  Capt.  Robert  Carter's,  Shirley,  Charles  City  county  Va.,  at  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crenshaw's,  Berkeley  Plantation,  Chailes  City  county,  Va.,  at  Mr. 
Baker's,  Curls  Neck,  Henrico  county,  Va.,  at  Mr.  R.  A.  Allen's,  Tucka- 
hoe,  Goochland  county,  Va.,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  June,  also  at  Dr. 
Tate's,  Falls  Plantation,  near  Manchester,  on  the  lOlh  of  June.  Com- 
petition is  respectfully  solicited.  Mr.  D.  M.  Osborne  will  be  present  at 
Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry's. 

N.  U.  MOTT  8l  CO.,  AGENTS, 

No.  1418  3Iain  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


LARGE  PUBLIC  SALE 


OF 


The  undersigned  will  sell,  without  reserve,  on  Wednesday,  August  28, 
1878,  at  Strathmoor,  immediately  on  the  Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.,  his  entire  flock  of 

PURE   BRED   COTSUOLD  SHEEP 

except  the  imported  breeding  bucks,  comprising  170  head.  The  breed- 
ing ewes  were  bred  in  England,  Canada  and  Kentucky,  and  the  lambs 
are  out  of  these  ewes  by  bucks  brel  by  Mr.  Russell  Swanwick,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm  of  England,  and  sent  over  by  him  to 
the  Centennial.  Will  be  added  to  the  sale  some  30  pure  bred  Cotswold 
and  some  30  pure  bred  Southdown  bucks,  which  will  be  selected  by  me 
in  person  from  the  best  flocks  of  Kentucky.  The  stock  will  be  every 
way  worthy  of  the  attention  of  breeders  of  fine  sheep.  Sale  to  commence 
promptly  at  12  o'clock  Terms,  all  sums  of  $50  and  under  cash,  over 
that  amount  90  days  credit  will  be  given  for  approved  negotiable  paper. 
Trains  will  be  run  from  Fredrick  City,  Hagerstowu,  and  Martinsburg  on 
the  morning  of  the  sile,  stopping  at  intermediate  stations,  to  arrive  in 
time  to  examine  sheep  before  the  sale  and  to  return  in  the  evening  after 
the  sale  is  over.  Trains  will  be  run  the  morning  of  the  sale  from  Gor' 
donsville  and  intermediate  stations  to  connect  with  special  trains  leaving 
Staunton  antl  to  return  that  evening  of  his  sale.  Tickets  at  half  fare 
rates  over  these  roads.  The  subscriber  hopes  the  same  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  Mr.  Barbour  over  the  Midland  road  from  Manassas  to 
Strasburg,  to  connect  with  Valley  train,  and  return  same  day.  Parties 
wishing  to  examine  sheep  before  day  of  sale  can  come  by  regular  train  the 
day  before,  and  will  find  accommodations  at  my  house  or  the  house  of  my 
friends,  or  in  the  many  hotels  of  New  Market  and  Mt.  Jackson,  close  by. 

GILBERT  S.  MEEM, 

Mt.  Jackson,  Shenandoah  Co.,  Va. 

auK-lt. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 


STAR,^    ^\BRAXD" 


FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  band  for  ordering  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop,  we  beg 
ft  announce  to  our  friends  that  we  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Pacific  Guano, 
and  will  confine  our  business  in  Fertilizers  to  the  sale  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, viz  : 

COMPLETE 

TOBACCO    MANURE. 

COMPLETE 

WHEAT    MAXURE. 

PURE 

ELOUR    OE    RAAV  BOXE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  ns  that 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especiallv  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  policy  and 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 

We  also  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  • . 

No.    1    PERUTIAX   GUANO, 

Potash,  Ground    Plaster,  and  other  Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  offer  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOU.SES  : 

1322  GARY  STREET,  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 

38  SYCAMORE  STREET,  .        PETERSBURG,  VA. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,     -     Richmond,  Va. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  WATT  PLOWS  and  WATT'S  PATENT 
FLEXIBLE  HARROW. 


f ATT  PLOWS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  USE. 

First  Premiums  on  Two,  Three  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair.  First  Premiums  on  One,  Tliree  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  la^t  North  Carolina  State  Fair^  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
Fifth  successive  year  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there.  First  Premiums 
on  One  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon.  N.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Orangeburg  and  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  hard  land;  in  sod,  stubble,  or 
weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

Less  Draught  than  any  Plow  in  Use. 

■QA-T'/^  In  buying  duplica,te  castings  for  Watt  Plows,  all  par- 

y*  -^v  ties  are"  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this  TRADE 

MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Spurious,  and  are  made 
and  used  in  violation  of  laio.  All  genuine  are  warrant- 
ed. 

^^^^OE^A^  sole  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  ITHACA  WHEEL  RAKE. 

NEW  PATTERN  !    SELF-DUMPER  ! 

Patented  April  10,  1877. 


The  Old  Ithaca  Rake  is  not  excelled  as  a  Hand-Dumping  Rake,  and  has  taken 
OVER  150  FIRST  PREMIUMS  AT  FAIRS! 

ABOUT  EIGHTY  THOUSAND  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD! 

And  THEY  are  our  references. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  GREATLY  IMPROVED,  MAKING  IT 

The    Best    Self-Duznping    Rake 

Now  before  the  Public. 
PRICES  GREATLY  RED QCED!     EVERY  RAKE  WARRANTED. 


WANTWORTH'S  PATENT  WATER  DRAWER. 

The  only  complete  Machine  for  drawing  water  with  a  bucket.  THE  CRANK 
DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  WHEN  THE  BUCKET  DESCENDS.  Prices  lower 
than  any  other. 

BIG  GIANT  CORN  MILL. 

The  only  Mill  grinding  corn  and  cob  successfully,  that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn 
fine  enough  for  family  use.  GRINDS  TWICE  AS  FAST  as  any  other  mill  of 
same  size  and  price.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Imple- 
ments. 


HARD  TIMES  WADE  EASY  BY    PURCHASING  YOUR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAN  EVER    KXOWX    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG-LEAVES. 


Black  Gros-Grain  Silks  at  $1  worth  81  25,  atSl.lO  worth  $1.35,  at  $1.25 

Worth  SI. 50,  at  81.35  worth  81.75,  at  81.50  worth  82. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c.,  90c.,  81,   81.10,  81.25.,  and  81.35  per  yard — the 

cheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c.,  and  81  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plaid  .Silks  at  75,  85c.,  and  81 — much  below  regular  price*. 
Black  Alpacas  at  16i,  20,  25c.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  81,  and  81.25 — the  bes 

goods  for  the  money  evei^ofiered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Alpacas  at  16f ,  20  and  25c.  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c. 

per  yard. 
Wash  "Poplins  at  Q\,  Si,  10  and  12  Jc.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — .Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  12^,  15,   16|c.,  aud  up  to  81  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  10  and  12ic.  per  yard  worth  12}  and  IGic. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  12*c.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16fc. 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

Kew  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  6}  and  8^c.  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambiics  at  10,  12?  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c.  per  yard  worth  10  and  12?c. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12j,  15,  16|,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — the  cheapest 

ever  seen. 
Checked  ^Xaiusook  at  IGic.  worth  20c.  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  o5c. 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12,',  15,  16j,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  .Shirtings  at  10,  12?,  and  16|c.  per  yard  worth  12?,  16  and  20c. 

per  vard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8i  10,  12^,  15,  16?,  20,  22  and  25c.  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c.  per  yard  worth  30c. 
10-4  Unbleached  .Sheeting  at  18c.  per  yard  worth  25c. 
Full-width  Pillow  Case  Cotton  at  12?c.  worth  15c.  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  les5  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wara- 

sutta,  Davol,  Xew  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  oSered  by  any  one  house  in  thisState. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application, 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf  1017  and  1019  Mai7i  Street,  RichmoaJ,Va. 


i^'ESTABLISHED     IN     1832.-^8 


i 


RICHMOND,  VA., 

UKAl.EU    IN" 

Fine  Watches,  Diamonds,  Rich  Jewelry, 

SOLID 'SILVERWARE,  FINE  PLATED  WARE, 
CLOCKS,  SPECTACLES,  EYE-GLASSES,  &c. 


Forty-six  Years'  Residence  is  a  Sufficient  Guarantee  of 
the  Standing  of  the  House- 


SILVER  HUNTING-CASE  WATCHES,  SIO  to  $00  ; 

Ladies' GOLD  HUNTING-CASE  WATCHES,  $20  and  upwards; 

Gentlemen's  GOLD  HUNTING-CASE  WATCHES,  ni>  and  upwards; 

CLOCKS,  all  kinds,  8i  to  $30  or  $40  ; 

SETTS  OF  JEWELRY,  SHAWL  PINS,  beautiful   SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  $1 

and  up  to  §15  ; 
GOLD  and  PLATED  COLLAR  BUTTONS,  50  cents  to  $2.50 ; 
BABY  PINS,  $1  lo  ?10  a  pair  : 
Plain  SOLID  GOLD  RINGS  for  Engagement  and  Wedding  Rings,  18  carat,  $4 

to  S15;  AMETHYST  and  STONE  CAMEO  RINGS;" 
Ladies'  GOLD  CHAINS,  $12  up  to  $75  : 
Gentlemen's  GOLD  CHAINS,  $15  to  $50; 
ROLLED  GOLD  PLATE  CHAINS,  which  can  only  be  detected  from  real  gold 

by  an  expert,  $2.50  to  $6;    •    . 

SOLID  SILVER  GOODS-AU  Styles. 

SOLID  SILVER  CUPS,  $7  to  $25 ; 

Half-dozen  Coin  SILVER  TEASPOONS, 'SG  to  $8; 

Half  dozen  Coin  SILVER  DESSERT-SPOONS,  $12.50  up  ; 

Half  dozen  Coin  SILVER  TABLESPOONS,  $15  and  up  ; 

Halfdozen  Sterling  SILVER  TEASPOONS,  $10— new  patterns; 

SOLID  SILVER  THIMBLES.  50c.  to  $1; 

TRIPLE-PLATED  CASTORS.  S3  to  820  ; 

TRIPLE-PLATED  ICE-PITCHERS.  $8  and  up; 

Halfdozen  TRIPLE-PLATED  TEASPOONS,  S2.50  up; 

Half-dozen  TRIPLE-PLATED  DESSERT  SPOONS,  $4.50  and  up  ; 

Half-dozen  TRIPLE  PLATED  TABLESPOONS,  $5  up; 

Hair-Hozen  TRIPLE-PLATED  FORKS.  S4.50  up; 

TRIPLE-PLATED  BUTTER-KNIVES.  $1  each; 

Solid  Steel  Hanale,  heavily  Plated  DESSERT  and   DINNER  KNIVES,  $6  to 

S7  per  dozen ; 
and  ail  other  goods  at  equalh'  low  prices. 

All  kinds  of  HAIR  WORK  made  to  order. 

Repairing  Watches  and  Jewelry  a  specialty. 

C.    GENNET, 

au— tf  917  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 


TO 


Jill!  Hifll 


Wc  arc  now  preparing  our  usual  stock  of  Standard  Fertilizers  for 
Wheat  Crop. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


''35:)t:^ 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Ainmoniated  Alkaline  Phosphate, 

An  article  especially  prepared  for  corn  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  Grangers.  Endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 


m,  mam  m  iiweb  edis, 


In  store  and  for  sale. 
H^^Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L  RASIU  &  CO., 


jy-tf 


Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 

Baltimore. 


SubscriDtion  $2  Per  Annum  in  Advance. 


TO  CLUBS  OF  FIVE    OR    MORE,  tl.TS   EACB. 


EST-A^BLISHEID    I  ]^T    1840- 


THCE    SOTJTHEI^ISr 


DEVOTED    TO 


Apiiltiire,  Horticoltore,  aid  Eiral  Affairs. 


L.  E.  DICKINSON 

....Editor  and  Proprietor 
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Average 

Annual  Production  of 

Cid  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Atlantic  M  TiniDia  Fertilizing  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  IN  1875-7G. 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Monthly,  and  this  year  will 
Probably  Exceed  18,000  Tons'. 


The  standard  manure  continues  to  prow  in  popularity  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertilizer  in  many  sections  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished many  thousand  certificates,  proving  its  superiority  whenever  fairly  tested 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Cotton,  and  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  farmer  who  has  never  used 
it,  can  easily  ascertain  about  it  from  some  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it,  from  the  Eireka  agent  near  him. 

It  never  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  whenever  there  is  a  fair  season,  and 
th'S  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  stated  above. 
Tnis  increase  is  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  chea])est  fertilizer  in 
the  market. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nos.  6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Bichmond,  Va. 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Ws^  We  want  a  good.  live,  active  Agent  in  every  neighborhood  not  yet  cuv- 
ered.  Parties  applying  for  the  Agency,  are  requested  to  send  their  references 
with  their  application,  as  it  saves  trouble. 


WM.  G.  CRENSHAW,  Jr., 
Secretary. 


•WM.  G.  CRENSHAW, 

President. 


Col.  S.  S.  BRADFORD. 
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PLANTEE  &  FAKMER, 

DEVOTED   TO 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Asricultiire  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts. — Xenophon. 
Tillage  and  Pastiira';;e  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.— Sully. 


L.  R.  DICKINSON,      --.,.-       Editor  axd  PROPRrETOR. 

VoL  XXXIX.    RICHMOND,  VA.,  SEPTEMBER,  1878.    No.  9. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE   PROPER    QUANTITY    OF    WHEAT    TO   BE    SOWN 

PER  ACRE,  TIME  OF  SEEDING  AND  BEST 

VARIETIES,  kc,  kc. 

bt  col.  robert  beverley,  judge  i.  h.  christian,  ex-goverxor 
wm.  smith,  gex.  meem,  r.  perrix  graves,  esq.,  thomas  browx, 
esq.,  col.  john  d.  hutchinson,  dr.  j.  m.  blanton,  j.  p.  aylor, 
esq.,  t.  p.  boughan,  esq.,  s.  wyatt,  esq.,  major  george  chris- 
man  and  col,  wm.  m.  cabell. 

From  Col.  Robert  Beverley,  of  Fauquier  : 

I  accord  entirely  with  Col.  Knight's  views  as  to  thin  seeding  of 
wheat.  I  have  been  nearly  forty  years  cultivating  wheat,  having 
begun  at  si.xteen  years  old,  long  before  the  introduction  of  drills,, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  crop  lost  or  diminished  yet  by  ihin  sowing,, 
either  broadcast  or  with  the  drill.  In  ISoO,  after  the  introduction 
of  Peruvian  guano,  I  saw  a  crop  seeded  in  Prince  William  county, 
broadcast,  on  excessively  poor  land,  that  had  not  for  years  brought 
five  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  Peru- 
vian guano  and  by  a  somewhat  similar  mishap  as  stated  by  Colonel 
Knight,  the  old  negro  seedsman  sowed  only  one-half  bushel  to  the 
acre  of  what  was  then  called  Mediterranean  wheat  (about  the  same 
as  our  Lancaster  now).  When  it  came  up  Mr.  John  Hill  Carter,  the 
owner,  and  all  his  neighbors,  thought  his  guano  was  thrown  away, 
the  wheat  was  so  thin  {two  bushels  to  the  acre  being  not  unusual 
seeding  then).  It  branched  or  stooled  beautifully,  and  was  the  finest 
crop  of  wheat-  I  ever  saw  on  dead  poor  land,  making  twenty-si.x 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Of  course,  the  guano  (then  the  real  Chincha 
Island  pure  Peruvian  guano)  made  the  crop,  but  his  neighbors  who 
used  as  much  of  the  sarae  guano,  but  sowed  one  and  a  half  and  two 
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bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  did  not  get  over  sixteen  to  eighteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Since  then,  drills  have  been  introduced,  (which, 
by  the  "way,  is  the  best  agricultural  implement  yet  invented  in  con- 
nection with  the  wheat  crop),  and  I  have  been  experimenting  in  thick 
and  thin  sowing  of  wh.^at  both  with  a  drill  and  broadcast  ever  since, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  three  pecks  of  small  grain 
wheat,  as  the  Fultz,  or  four  pecks  of  large  grain  wheat,  as  the  Lan- 
caster, is  the  proper  quantity  to  sow.  If  our  drills  were  so  con- 
structed that  they  would  deposit  the  grains  regularly,  two  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  eight  inches  wide,  one-half  bushel  to  the 
acre,  or  less,  would  be  sufficient,  but  there  is  no  drill  we  yet  have 
that  don't  let  down  frequently  two  grains  at  a  time,  and  all  of  them 
as  near  as  two  inches  apart.  I  think  if  wheat  could  be  deposited 
regularly  two  by  eight  inches  it  would  be  sufficiently  thick.  My  ex- 
periments, which  have  been  too  numerous  to  recite,  and  which  would 
make  this  communication  too  long,  all  lead  to  that  conclusion. 

The  Fultz  and  Lancaster  varieties  of  wheat  are  preferred  in  this 
section,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  other  is  sowed  now,  and  I  think  the  Fultz 
generally  preferred  over  the  Lancaster,  because  the  yield  per  acre  is 
rather  better,  and  because  the  straw  and  chaff  are  much  better  for 
stock.  My  experience  is,  that  the  great  mistake  most  farmers  make 
is  covering  the  seed  too  deep  in  the  ground,  both  with  drill  and  broad- 
cast. Wheat  should  never  be  covered  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep,  because  it  tillers  or  stools  from  just  above  the  germ,  and  if 
that  is  two  to  four  inches  under  ground  (at  the  latter  point  clover 
seed  won"t  vegetate,  but  will  lay  dormant  in  the  ground  for  years) 
the  wheat  will  not  branch  at  all,  but  come  up  one  sickly,  straight 
spire,  and  never  do  well.  Every  farmer  has  observed  that  the  wheat 
in  the  horse  walks,  or  turning  courses  in  the  lands,  in  fallowing,  al- 
ways come  up  and  look  better  in  the  fall,  and  generally  make  the  best 
wheat.  Why  ?  Because  the  land  is  packed  and  neither  drill  or  plow 
covers  it  too  deep  there.  If  you  deposit  it  four  inches  in  the  ground 
it  cannot  tiller  or  branch  from  the  crown  of  the  germ  that  deep  un- 
der ground,  but  must  form  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface  if  it  branches 
at  all ;  that  takes  time,  and  deej)  soic*n  wheat  rarely  branches  till 
spring,  if  at  all ;  hence  wheat  sowed  broad  cast  and  covered  with  the 
one-horse  turning  plow,  generally  from  two  to  four  inches  deep,  rarely 
branches  and  makes  much  crop,  i  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
but  mean  to  say,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  one-half  to  one 
bushel  good  seed  to  the  acre  is  enough,  according  to  kind  of  seed  and 
whether  it  is  broadcast  or  drilled.  That  it  should  never  be  covered 
ever  one-half  an  inch  deep,  and  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  culti- 
vated in  the  spring — say  first  of  March,  with  a  heavy  two- horse  har- 
row (which  may  seem  to  tear  the  wheat  up,  but  don't  hurt  it)  on 
>stiff  land,  or  with  a  light  harrow  (say  Thomas'),  on  light  land,  and 
immediately  after  the  harrow  sow  your  clover  and  orchard  grass  seed — 
the  harrowing  making  a  good,  mellow  bed  for  it.  I  think  by  the 
iibove  plan  you  will  get  a  good  stand  of  grass  and  a  good  crop  of  wheat, 
but  .at  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  present  prices  of 
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labor,  agricultural  implements  and  fertilizers,  you  will  not  make  any 
money  out  of  the  wheat. 

From  Judge  Isaac  H.  Christian,  Charles  Citt  Co.,  Va.  : 

Complying  cheerfully  with  your  request  to  state  what  is  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  on  "the  quantity  of  seed  wheat  per  acre  for 
our  section,  the  time  for  seeding,  the  best  varieties,"  &c.,  I  have  to 
say- 
First.  As  t">  the  quantity  of  seed  :  In  1875,  the  average  quanti- 
ty of  seed  used  in  twenty-five  States  of  this  country  was  1.24  bushels 
for  drilled  and  1.44  for  broadcast  seeding,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
the  difference  in  the  quantity  seeded  in  States  so  nearly  proximate. 
For  instance,  in  Maryland  it  was  1.70  for  broadcast  and  1.4S  for 
drilled.  In  New  Jersey  it  was  1.85  for  broadcast  and  1.60  for 
drilled.  In  New  York  it  was  1.80  broadcast  and  1.60  drilled.  In 
Kentucky,  l.o6  and  1.11.  In  Virginia,  1.44  and  1.21.  In  Cali- 
fornia, 1.33  for  broadcast  seeding  (no  report  being  made  of  how 
much  they  drilled  or  what  per  acre.)  Oregon  seeded  1.50  broadcast 
and  1.21  drilled.  Indiana,  1.48  and  1.21.  The  average  per  acre 
in  these  States  is  1.85.  In  Virginia  it  is  1.32.  These  figures  show 
at  a  glance  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  question  propounded. 

Why  should  New  York  and  New  .Jersey  seed  nearly  one  bushel 
and  three  pecks  per  acre  and  Indiana  and  Oregon  but  a  little  over 
one  bushel  and  one  peck  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  broadcast  and  drilled  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  Why  should  California,  Oregon  and  Virginia  seed  about  the 
same  and  Maryland  need  a  peck  more  per  acre  than  these  ? 
Why  should  the  people  in  New  Jersey  seed  nearly  two  bushels  broad- 
cast and  a  bushel  and  two  pecks  with  the  drill,  while  those  of  Indi- 
ana, on  the  same  parallel,  seed  only  a  bushel  and  a  half  broadcast 
and  a  bushel  and  a  peck  in  drill  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  easy.  There  are  no  fixed  ideas 
on  the  subject,  and  the  point  you  make,  to  have  it  discussed,  is  well 
taken. 

Experiments  have  not  been  had  in  this  country  as  in  England. 
There  experiments  have  been  made  systematically  and  extensively,  and 
their  experiments  have  taught  them  so  far  to  use  but  little  over  one- 
half  the  seed  their  forefathers  used. 

The  only  influence  the  English  experiments  have  had  on  our  people 
is  to  induce  a  disposition  to  use  a  little  less  than  they  did.  In  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Arkansas  they  seed  a  bushel 
only. 

1  remember  that  in  this  immediate  section,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  as  far  back  as  1855  and  1857,  two  bushels 
was  not  considered  thick  seeding,  and  often  two  and  a  fourth  or  two 
and  a  half  bushels  were  seeded.  Now  scarcely  more  than  a  bushel 
and  a  half  is  ever  seeded.  Still  the  seeding  inclines  to  be  too  thick. 
In  1849,  when  but  a  boy,  I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  my  father's 
a  twenty  acre  lot  seeded  with  three  pecks  per  acre  of  the  old  "Wood- 
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fin"  or  "purple  straw"  wheat,  which  made  twenty-three  bushels  per 
acre.  That  variety  of  wheat  was  scarce  at  that  time,  and  was  scat- 
tered over  a  large  surface  to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  the  seed. 
But  with  that  amount  of  seed  it  made  all  the  land  could  or  ever  did 
make.  That  variety,  however,  stooled  out  better  than  most  any 
other  we  have  had. 

I  remember  that  in  1855  I  was  seeding  the  old  "blue  stem,"  a  red 
wheat,  on  a  fallow,  and  was  putting  on  one  hundred  pounds  Peruvian 
guano.  I  had  living  with  me,  as  overseer,  an  old  gentleman,  a 
first-rate  farmer,  who  was  able  to  do  but  little  more  than  carry  my 
keys  and  advise  me.  I  was  seeding  the  wheat  myself,  and  had  gone 
over  about  an  acre,  when  he  came  up  in  front  of  me.  I  stopped  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  I  would  get  paid  for  the  work  I  was  doing 
(it  was  not  a  warm  day) ;  he  said,  "No,  not  if  you  sow  it  as  thick  as 
that."  I  told  him  I  was  putting  on  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  you  are  putting  on  just  a  half  bushel  too  much, 
and  are  throwing  away  that  much  wheat.  It  will  look  well  all  win- 
ter and  spring  and  go  back  in  May  ;  and  in  June,  when  you  cut  it, 
the  heads  will  be  about  one  inch  long."  Of  course  I  followed  his 
advice,  and  reduced  the  quantity  to  a  bushel.  The  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  the  thin  seeding  was,  at  harvest  time,  at  least  one  hundred 
per  cent.  I  have  remembered  the  old  man  ever  since,  and  tried  to 
avoid  "throwing  away"  any  "wheat." 

In  the  fall  of  1876,  I  seeded  a  lot  of  pretty  good  land,  putting  on 
two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  Allison  &  Addison's  "  Complete 
Wheat  Manure."  Less  than  a  bushel  per  acre  of  large  Lancaster 
wheat  was  seeded.  The  estimated  yield  of  this  crop  was  from  23  to 
to  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  balance  of  the  land  was  poor,  except 
two  acres  of  bottom,  and  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  average 
yield  for  the  crop  was  17J  bushels.  The  crop  was  the  full  capacity 
of  the  land,  with  less  than  a  bushel  of  very  large  grain.  The  wheat 
was  seeded  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  October.  If  it  had  been  seeded 
later  I  should  have  put  in  more  to  make  it  ripen  sooner  and  avoid 
rust. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things  entering  into  the  estimate  of  how 
much  wheat  to  sow,  such  as  the  time,  the  variety  of  wheat  and  condition 
of  land.  But  I  am  satisfied  from  observation  and  experience  that  a 
bushel  and  a  peck  is  enough  for  any  land,  and  that  on  most  of  our 
thin  eastern  soils  less  than  a  bushel  were  better. 

The  California  people  seem  to  think  so,  for  on  their  fine  wheat 
lands,  which  produce  fabulous  yields,  they  only  seed  a  bushel  and 
little  over  a  peck  broadcast.  With  the  drill  they  would  seed  about 
eighteen  per  cent.  less.  If  the  lands  of  California  are  well  seeded 
with  one  bushel  and  one  peck,  why  crowd  our  poor  eastern  lands  un- 
til, according  to  Mr.  Varlo,  quoted  by  Col.  Knight,  thirty  ears 
which  ought  to  have  one  root,  have  thirty  roots  and  no  grain  ? 

I  took  a  head  of  Fultz  wheat  from  a  neighbor's  field  from  a  stool  of 
six  stalks.     It  had  thirty-five  good  grains.     I  took  four  heads  from 
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where  it  was  growing  thick.     The  four  heads  had  forty  grains,  not 
so  good.     The  six  heads  held  a  space  of  abdut  ten  inches. 

A  gentleman  asked  another,  in  my  presence,  "Why  is  Mr.  B's 
horse  always  so  fat ;  he  only  gives  him  six  ears  of  corn  for  a  feed  '(" 
'-Oh,"  said  the  other,  "but  he  plants  his  corn  three  feet  by  five, 
single  stalk,  and  one  ear  is  equal  to  three  common  ones  !" 

Many  person  seed  their  wheat  on  the  rough  corn  land  and  har- 
row it  in.  Much  of  it  falls  into  the  uneven  spaces  or  is  carried  for- 
ward on  the  corn  stubble  and  many  places  are  left  bare,  and,  seeing 
these  bare  places,  the  inexperienced  think  the  wheat  too  thin. 

Let  the  land  be  smooth  and  the  wheat  evenly  distributed,  and  it 
will  hardly  ever  be  too  thin. 

Second.  As  to  the  time  for  seeding  :  In  this  section,  I  don't  know 
a  farmer  who  would  not,  if  he  could,  get  his  wheat  in  by  the  tenth 
of  October,  But  where  a  large  crop  is  seeded  this  cannot  be  well 
done. 

Seeding  on  land  that  will  not  bring  more  than  ten  or  twelve  bush- 
els to  the  acre  ought  to  commence  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  September. 
Rich  land  will  make  a  crop  seeded  very  late,  but  I  never  saw  a 
remunerative  crop  made  from  any  land  seeded  after  the  tenth  of 
November,  and  hardly  after  the  first.  It  may  pay  expenses,  and 
carry  the  land  forward  to  clover,  &c.,  but  ic  will  hardly  ever  do  more. 

I  seeded  last  fall  a  five  acre  lot  on  the  eighteenth  of  November, 
four  weeks  after  the  rest  of  the  crop,  on  account  of  the  rains.  One 
acre  of  the  lot  had  been  heavily  manured  in  the  spring  for  tobacco  ; 
the  other  four  had  been  manured  for  corn.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
put  in  with  the  wheat  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer.  I 
shall  hardly  get  forty-five  bushels  from  the  five  acres,  while  the  young 
clover  was  so  rank  as  to  interfere  with  the  cutting.  If  the  lot  had 
been  seeded  in  the  same  way  by  the  middle  of  October,  at  the  time 
we  finished  the  rest  of  the  crop  it  would  have  made  at  least  seven  tj- 
five  bushels.     The  other  wheat  is  more  than  an  average  crop. 

In  the  olden  time  our  farmers  used  to  prefer  seeding  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  of  October.  They  were  then  afraid  of 
the  "Hessian  fly,"  ■which  seems  of  late  years  to  have  given  us  the  go- 
by, or  the  varieties  of  this  day  don't  suit  their  taste.  The  theory  of 
that  day  was  that  the  fly  only  attacked  the  early  seeding  and  did 
not  interfere  with  the  late. 

A  greater  fallacy  never  got  into  men's  minds.  In  1857  I  seeded 
twenty  acres  of  fallow  with  Peruvian  guano  between  the  first  and 
the  fifth  of  October.  It  grew  well,  and  either  escaped  or  over- 
come the  fly,  while  the  late  seeding,  which  did  not  get  a  good  start, 
was  destroyed  by  it. 

Every  grain  of  wheat,  if  possible,  should  be  in  by  the  fifteenth  of 
October,  and  in  saying  this  I  but  echo  the  sentiments  of  our  besffarm- 
ers,  one  of  whom,  an  energetic  and  successful  one,  too,  has  made  some 
of  his  best  crops  when  commencing  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
or  before. 

Third.  As  to  the  best  variety  :  I  am  well  satisfied,  after  special 
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inquiry,  made  for  my  own  benefit,  that  the  Lancaster  is  the  best  va- 
riety for  this  section,  indeed  the  best  variety  that  has  appeared  here 
since  the  '*Woodfin"  disappeared. 

It  is  the  only  red,  or  amber  wheat  that  has  been  able  to  contend 
with  the  white  varieties  in  the  markets,  while  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  red 
wheat.  Last  year  the  Fultz,  with  a  heavy  backing  of  friends,  was, 
after  floundering  for  some  time,  written  into  position  with  it,  but  the 
present  market  report  shows  the  Lancaster  far  above  all  competitors. 
It  will  make  first-class  flour.  It  will  clean  better  than  any  other, 
the  grain  being  large.     It  ripens  early  enough,  and  stands  up  well. 

The  Fultz  is  popular  here  with  some  people,  but  it  is  hard  to  thresh, 
hard  to  clean  and,  withal,  disappointing.  My  neighbor  had  ten 
and  nine-tenths  acres  in  this  season.  Some  persons  thought  it 
would  make  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  I  thought  it  must  make  fifteen, 
basing  my  estimate  on  what  my  Lancaster  made  near  it  last  season. 
The  Fultz  was  good,  was  thirded  and  plump.  It  has  been  threshed 
and  cleaned,  and  made  less  than  ten. 

There  is  an  amber  wheat,  bearded,  that  is  popular  here.  Three 
crops  threshed  near  me  did  not.  however,  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  farmers,  though  all  aie  good  samples.  Still  it  is  pop- 
ular.    Preferred  by  some  for  light  soils. 

I  have  written  hurriedly,  and  consequently  this  article  is  too  long. 
Col.  Knight's  article  in  July  number  of  your  paper  is  very  valuable, 
if,  under  its  influence,  farmers  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out,  by 
experiment,  how  much  they  are  crowding  their  lands. 

Feom  Ex-Goverxor  William  Smith,  of  Fauquier  Co.,  Ya.  : 

I  have  your  postals  requesting  me  to  furnish  you  my  views  as  to 
the  preparation  for  a  wheat  crop — quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  kc.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  very  well,  which,  with  the  hot 
weather  and  the  pressure  of  my  other  duties,  has  occasioned  me  to 
delay  my  reply  until  it  is  now  too  late  to  furnish  such  an  one  as  you 
would  like,  or  1  should  desire  to  have  published. 

L'ndoubtedly  we  have  had  the  wettest  and  mildest  year,  so  far, 
within  my  recollection,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  rankest  and 
most  noxious  growth  of  vegetation,  I  have  ever  known.  The  daisy 
or  ox-eye,  the  blue,  the  Canada,  and  legacy  of  the  war,  and  several 
others  of  the  family  of  thistles,  the  dock,  the  plant  or  plantain,  the 
mullen,  and  to  some  extent  the  onion,  crowd  upon  the  nutritious 
grasses,  and  render  thorough  and  successive  cultivation  absolutely 
essential,  as  this,  with  unremitting  vigilance,  furnish  the  only  hope 
of  exterminating  these  pests. 

As  our  lands  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and  I  presume  in  all  her 
borders,  will  rapidly  sod  themselves  if  kept  clear  of  bushes  and 
briers  with  the  brier  scythe,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  most  approved 
rotation  of  crops,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  also  furnishes  the  most  suc- 
cessful war  upon  the  noxious  vegetation  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  farm  is  divided  into  seven  fields  and  as 
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many  lots  surrounding  the  farm  buildings — all  in  sod.  No.  1,  in  sod, 
is  broken  up  in  the  winter  for  corn,  ditched,  and  drained,  and 
cleaned,  and  thoroughly  enclosed.  This,  except  one  of  the  lots,  say 
of  five  acres,  for  a  truck  patch  and  his  garden,  vrill  be  all  the  culti- 
vation for  the  first  year,  the  farmer  having  his  hands  full  in  enclos- 
ing his  u'liole  farm  with  an  exterior  fence  to  keep  in  his  own  and  to 
keep  out  bis  neighbor's  stock  and  put  in  proper  order  his  farm-yard 
and  other  buildings,  it  being  a  fundamental  rule  in  good  management 
that  a  place  should  be  provide'!  for  every  thing,  and  that  every  thing 
should  be  kept  in  place.  In  the  meantime  the  corn  crop  is  made 
and  carefully  and  thoroughly  secured,  even  to  a  shuck,  and  the  field 
is  again  plowed  and  cleaned,  as  convenient,  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter for  oats  in  the  spring.  Field  No.  2,  in  sod,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, undergoes  the  same  treatment  as  No.  1.  and  is  put  to  corn  dur- 
ing the  ensuinor  spring.     The  farmer  will  still  find  his  hands  full  in 
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fitting  up,  and  when  his  oat  crop  begins  to  ripen,  unless  he  has 
been  smart  and  active,  will  hardly  find  himself  ready  for  it.  But 
the  crop  is  secured;  and  this  field.  No.  1,  once  in  corn  and  once  in 
oats,  is  now  to  be  prepared  for  wheat.  Now,  although  this  field  has 
been  repeatedly  plowed  for  two  successive  years,  and  should  be  quite 
friable,  and  the  farmer  has  about  three  months  in  which  to  get  ready 
for  this  important  crop,  yet  he  will  find  that  it  will  require  all  his  ac- 
tivity and  industry  to  be  in  time.  The  field  should  be  flushed  with 
a  two-  or  three-horse  plow,  followed  by  a  two-horse  plow  in  the  same 
furrow.  Thus  prepared,  the  seed-bed  would  be  a  mass  of  pulver- 
ized dirt  of  some  ten  inches  in  depth  and  equal  to  some  six  to  ten 
thousand  tons  per  acre,  which  would  absorb  nearly  every  rain  that 
fell,  and  which,  when  in  excess  of  its  capacity  to  do  so,  would  de- 
scend to  the  hard  pan  and  percolate  or  find  its  way  to  the  open 
ditches  of  the  farm,  unable  by  reason  of  the  superincumbent  mass 
to  accumulate  in  sufficient  volume  to  wash  the  land,  while  it  would 
so  etfectually  drain  the  surface  soil  as  certainly  to  protect  the  grow- 
ing crop  from  drowning,  spewing  or  freezing  out.  It  will  not  escape 
observation,  that  the  four  inches  of  dirt  turned  up  by  the  second 
plow  will  not  reach  the  surface,  and  that  the  heavy  harrow,  which 
should  follow  the  plowing,  will  distribute  the  surface  soil  only  thrown 
up  by  the  first  plow.  Now,  the  manure,  in  the  form  of  a  digested 
compost,  should  follow  and  be  carefully  distributed  over  the  whole 
field,  and  then  turned  under  some  two  or  three  inches  with  a  three- 
mould-board  gang  plow.  A  field  thus  prepared  is,  for  the  first  time, 
a  real  seed-bed  and  ready  for  the  crop  for  which  it  is  intended.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  sown  with  the  drill  with  one  hundred 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone,  is  ample.  From  such  seeding  and  prepa- 
ration, a  crop  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected— a  fine  stand  of  clover  assured  from  the  seeding  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  while  last  and  not  least,  the  noxious  pests,  before  re- 
ferred to,  will  be  brought  under  the  farmer's  control.  Nor  is  this 
all;  for  when  the  seeding  is  thus  done,  the  whole  must  be  packed 
away  by  the  heavy  five  section  iron  roller;  the  loose  stone  being  by 
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the  same  operation  removed,  so  as  to  save  the  machines  from  injury 
in  gathering  future  crops.  Of  course  the  farmer  ^vill  deposit  such 
rocks  on  the  exterior  lines  of  the  field  or  at  the  washed  banks  of 
his  permanent  Avater  ditches  and  rip-rap  them,  so  as  to  prevent  fur- 
ther injury.  I  think  it  more  than  probable  it  "will  be  said  that 
such  a  preparation  is  impossible.  To  which  I  reply,  That  is  begging 
the  question.  But,  not  stopping  to  argue  the  question,  being  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  it  is  the  true  way  to  make  farming  pay,  I  would 
earnestly  suggest  that  you  follow  the  plan  of  preparation  advised 
as  far  as  it  is  in  j^our  power.  Sow  no  wheat  on  land  not  thus  jJre- 
pared.  That  portion  of  your  intended  wheat  field  which  you  can- 
not get  in  right  condition,  prepare  for  oats  and  clover  in  the  spring; 
you  will  then  see  and  learn  the  difference.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
no  one  can  make  compost  enough  to  manure  a  field  in  the  manner 
indicated.  This,  too,  is  begging  the  question.  "We  will  assume  that 
the  farmer  has  carefully  preserved  his  stable  manure  and  other  lit- 
ter. If  so,  he  has  a  pretty  good  start.  Take  a  two-horse  wagon 
load,  say  twelve  hundred  pounds,  make  a  long  bed  of  it — five  feet 
wide,  six  inches  thick — running  in  length  as  far  as  the  manure  will 
go.  This  manure  furnishes  the  nitrogen,  the  dominant  element  in 
all  plant  food.  Sprinkle  over  this  bed  four  hundred  pounds  of  dis- 
solved bone  or  South  Carolina  rock,  well  prepared  with  a  liberal  use  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  gives  the  necessary  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  will  rapidly  reduce  to  a  soluble  form  the  coarsest  con- 
stituents of  the  stable  manure.  Over  this  you  must  sprinkle  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  water  until  the  mass  is  quite  damp,  then  over  the 
dampened  mass  sprinkle  four  hundred  pounds  of  German  potash 
salts,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  you  have  a  ton  of  manure,  which, 
if  properly  handled,  will  be  but  little  inferior  to  Villa's  Complete 
Manure,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  ten  dollars,  fully  equal  for  all  manureal 
purposes  to  the  best  forty-dollar  fertilizer,  it  is  said,  on  the  market. 
You  must  then  repeat  the  process  on  the  same  bed,  until  you  have 
a  bank  five  feet  high.  Let  this  bank  stand  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
then  run  your  hand  into  it,  and  if  hot,  fork  it  over.  Be  careful  not 
to  let  it  burn.  Fork  it  over  two  or  three  times,  and  you  will  have  a 
fine  bank  of  manure  ready  for  immediate  use.  This  process  should 
be  carried  on  under  shelter,  but  it  is  not  indispensable;  and  if  in  the 
open  air,  when  the  bank  is  completed  it  should  be  covered  with  five 
or  six  inches  thickness  of  the  surrounding  dirt,  making,  in  fact,  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  manure  heap.  Now,  what  farmer  of  one 
hundred  acres,  with  reasonable  sagacity,  character  and  economy, 
have  we,  who  cannot  get  up  such  a  manure  pile  as  that  described? 
Ten  loads  of  stable  manure,  costing  in  money,  nothing,  two  tons  of 
South  Carolina  phosphate  costing  sixty  dollars,  and  two  tons  of  Ger- 
man potash  salts  costing  thirty  dollars  with  freights  in  addition,  aggre- 
gate the  whole  expense,  with  the  exception  of  the  bone  I  advised  to  be 
used  with  the  seed  when  drilled.  Is  it  possible  that  our  farmers  can't 
manage  this  expense  for  twenty  acres?  And  that,  too,  when  it  is  al- 
most absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  reimbursed,   in  a  few  months, 
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in  the  form  of  six  hundred  bushels  of  merchantable  uheat,  besides 
other  important,  incidental  advantages.  This  formula,  for  vvhich  I 
am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mapes,  of  New  York,  will  be  followed  in  pre- 
paring the  compost  for  my  wheat  crop  of  this  fall,  one  thousand 
pounds  of  which  I  expect  to  apply  to   each  acre  of  my  wheat  field. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  state  that  early  in  the  spring  I 
scraped  over  my  barn-yard  and  wood-pile  and  screened  these  scrap- 
ings so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  drill,  using  a  plasterer's  screen  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  composted  them  when  thus  prepared  with  South  Carolina  super- 
phosphate, German  potash  salts  and  plaster  in  the  proportion  of  four 
shovelfuls  of  the  scrapings  and  |one  shovelful  of  each  of  the  other 
specified  ingredients,  thoroughly  intermixing  them  before  use.  Of 
this  mixture,  I  used  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  with  my  oats 
in  seeding,  using  my  drill,  and  the  result  is  quite  satisfactory.  I 
think,  however,  it  would  be  best  to  sow  two  bushels  of  oats  per  acre, 
in  a  transverse  direction,  a  bushel  at  a  time,  applying  with  each 
bushel  five  hundred  pounds  of  this  compost,  making  one  thousand 
pounds  per  acre  instead  of  five  hundred  as  in  my  crop.  I  also  used 
this  compost  with  my  corn  to  the  full  capacity  of  my  corn  planter,  H. 
M.  Smith's  patent,  of  your  city,  and  the  prospect  is  most  gratifying. 
Nor  is  my  supply  of  this  compost  exhausted,  having  several  tons  on 
hand,  which  I  ought  to  have  applied  to  the  growing  crop,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  for  want  of  time. 

Well,  I  started  to  apologize  for  not  responding  to  your  postals, 
and  have  wound  up  with  this  long,  rambling  reply,  for  which,  indeed, 
I  owe  you  an  apology.  But,  I'll  try  and  make  my  peace  with- you 
by  giving  you  full  liberty  to  do  with  what  I  now  send  you  as  you  see 
fit.  If  there  be  anything  in  it  which  you  think  will  promote  the 
cause  you  so  ably  advocate,  publish  it,  but  if  not,  let  it  go  to  the 
waste-basket,  and  I  will  not  complain. 

N.  B. — I  find  I  omitted  to  reply  to  some  of  your  inquiries.  As 
to  seed  wheat,  I  find  that  most  of  our  farmers  prefer  the  Fultz,  re- 
garding it  as  a  more  certain  and  abundant  crop  than  any  of  our  va- 
rieties, and,  moreover,  but  little  hable  to  shatter.  And,  although 
much  objected  to  by  the  millers,  for  the  considerations  stated,  it 
still  retains  the  favor  of  our  farroers.  Being  a  small  grain,  a  bushel 
per  acre  is  ample.  Indeed,  one  of  our  most  considerable  farmers 
seeded  his  crop  just  gathered  with  but  little  over  three  pecks  per 
acre,  garnering  nearly  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  had 
among  us  for  some  three  or  four  years  a  wheat  known  as  the  Claw- 
son  wheat,  which,  I  think,  of  great  value.  At  least,  I  have  raised 
it  in  a  small  way  with  decided  success,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
continue  to  do  so.  It  is  a  white  wheat,  has  a  long  berry,  an  un- 
usually long  head,  is  tall  and  stands  well.  Yet,  it  has  lost  favor  with 
us,  even  with  the  gentleman  who  introduced  it,  a  Mr.  Grantlan,  of 
Baltimore,  who  has  purchased  a  fine  property  among  us,  and  who, 
by  his  management,  energy  and  a  liberal  use  of  his  ample  means, 
is  materially  contributing  to  our  agricultural  improvement.  It  is 
thought  that  this  wheat  has  an  unusual  tendency  to  dampness,  es- 
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pecially  in  bulk,  and  does  not  weigh  out  well;  and  hence  its  lo«s  of 
popularity.  But  these  objections  are  not  sustained  by  my  expe- 
rience, for  ray  last  year's  crop  commanded  the  top  of  the  market, 
and  weighed  out  something  over  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Our  crop  is  a  very  good  one.  Some  of  our  farmers  gather  over 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Many  gather  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels;  and  the  whole  crop  of  the  county  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  Our  oat  crop  is  very  good.  Our  hay 
crop  in  mass  is  prodigious,  but  its  commercial  value  is  seriou-ly  im- 
paired by  the  fungus  growth  of  noxious  weeds  to  which  I  have  here- 
tofore referred.  •• 


From  Gex.  G.  S.  Meem,  of  Siiexaxdoah  Co.,  Va.  ; 

I  read,  with  much  interest,  Col.  Knight's  article,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  corroborative  of  my  experience,  as  to  the  yield  where  wheat  was 
sown  moderately  thin.  I  never  witnessed  such  results  from  a  half 
bushel  seeding,  but  the  best  crops  I  have  ever  made  were  where  one 
bushel  was  drilled  in.  I  think  the  condition  of  the  land,  its  fertility 
and  the  time  of  sowing,  should  control  the  amount  of  seed  to  be 
used.  I  should  not  like  to  sow  at  any  time  less  than  one  bushel 
when  drilled,  or  five  pecks  sown  broadcast.  The  season  occasionally 
might  suit  a  fess  quantity,  and  the  result  be  very  gratifying,  as  in 
Col.  Knight's  case,  but  the  crop  has  too  many  risks  to  run  from 
drought,  fly,  freezing  out  and  other  causes  to  expect  every  grain  to 
tillei'  and  mature  properly.  As  the  season  advances,  the  quantity 
of  seed  should  be  increased,  but  never  beyond  five  pecks  when 
drilled,  as  the  young  plant  is  more  liable  to  damage  from  the  causes 
above.  It  is  the  experience  of  every  farmer  where  a  strong,  well- 
tillered  growth  is  obtained  in  the  fall,  that  he  can  safely  rely  upon  a 
good  crop  to  follow,  provided  the  land  is  strong  enough  to  continue 
the  growth  and  there  are  not  too  many  plants  in  the  ground.  I  have 
seen  many  fine  fall  prospects  blighted  by  its  being  too  thick ;  the 
land  not  being  strong  enough  to  bring  it  all  into  head. 

I  am  satisfied  that  one  bushel  out  of  five  can  be  saved  in  seeding, 
and  the  crop  increased.  If  this  should  be  the  result,  what  a  great 
saving  to  the  State. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  wheat  sown  with  us,  and  they  all 
have  their  advocates.  The  Clawson  and  Wicks  are  sown  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  the  majority  of  our  farmer-s  think  the  white  varieties  do 
not  suit  us.  When  a  good  crop  is  made,  the  berry  is  dark  and  flinty, 
and  does  not  look  like  the  white  wheat  east  of  the  Ridge  or  Tide- 
water. 

The  red  wheats  are  the  Fultz,  Lancaster  and  Key's  Prolific.  The 
latter  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  won<lerful 
production.  It  is  very  much  like  the  old  Mediterranean  that  was 
introduced  into  the  Valley  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  tall  and  vig- 
orous grower,  with  long  beards,  and  the  heads  have  a  purple  appearance 
when  ripe.     The  berry  is  long,  plump  and  bright.     I  write  this  much 
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about  it  because  my  neighbors  will  sow  a  great  deal  of  it  this  fall. 
My  preference  is  for  Fultz.  and  I  certainly  can't  go  back  on  the  best 
wheat  friend  I  ever  had.  Last  year  my  crop  made  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-three  bushels,  averaging  twenty-nine,  upland  and  corn  land 
included.  1  have  just  threshed  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
bushels  from  a  forty-acre  field  that  the  November  flood  went  all 
over,  of  as  bright  amber  wheat  as  I  ever  saw,  and  which  a  Richmond 
miller  could  not  object  to.  Not  one  grain  of  smut  have  I  found  in 
my  entire  crop,  which  is  exclusively  Fultz.  It  is  the  only  variety 
that  ever  made  me  thirty  bushels  or  more  on  a  forty-acre  field,  there- 
fore I  think  ^jt  is  the  variety  for  general  sowing  in  our  Valley. 
Shall  sow  my  entire  crop  of  it,  only  getting  my  seed  from  another 
neicrhborhood.  Vv  hen  this  cannot  be  done,  I  sow  bottom  wheat  on 
upland  and  upland  on  bottom.  There  is  another  very  important 
question  which  should  be  discussed.  Is  it  injurious  to  graze  wheat? 
I  have  been  opposed  to  it  all  my  life,  but  it  was  generally  done  in 
this  county  this  spring,  and   I  think  proved   to  be  a  positive  injury. 

From  R.  Perrin  Graves,  Esq.,  Orange  Co.,  Va.: 

You  will  please  excuse  my  apparent  neglect  of  your  request.  Many 
engagements,  and  sickness  at  the  time,  caused  it  to  beovei'Jooked.  The 
wheat  crop  in  Pamuuky  neighborhood  (mine)  this  season  yielded,  per- 
haps, better  than  in  any  other  in  this  county.  The  quantity  seeded 
per  acre  is  about  one  bushel  of  any  variety.  We  cultivate  Fultz,  Booton, 
Lancaster  and  Amber,  or  Silver  Chaff,  bearded.  The  two  last  named 
have  yielded  best  and  are  most  popular  with  millers.  The  samples  are 
beautiful.  There  seems  to  have  been  three  stages  of  the  wheat.  The 
smooth  head  varieties  were  more  injured  by  wet  weather,  from  sand  flies 
and  infected  with  smut  in  many  cases.  The  yield  is  from  15  to  30  bushels 
per  acre.  One  gentleman  working  a  steam  thresher,  reports  that  the 
first  six  crops  he  threshed  yielded  from  18  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  this 
was  gov^erued  very  much  by  quantity  seeded  per  aci'e — excessive  seed- 
ing ruining  the  yield.  Ihe  first  crops  were  from  corn  and  tobacco  lands, 
some  with  and  others  without  fertilizers,  though  of  good  quality.  The 
stifFlands  yielded  best.  I  think  Col.  Knight's  suggestion  a  good  one,  and 
if  complied  with  will  lead  to  valuable  results. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  Westmoreland  County,  Va.: 

At  your  request,  I  will  venture  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  thick 
and  thin  seeding  of  wheat,  referred  to  by  Col.  Knight  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Planter.  Although  I  have  been  a  wheat  grower  for  the  last  forty 
years  and  have  heard  the  question  frequently  discussed  at  various  periods, 
still  I  have  never  made  an  accurate  test  of  the  matter  by  actual  ex- 
periment and  therefore  am  not  prepared  to  speak  ex  cathedra.  But  from 
long  observation  and  experience  my  convictions  are  most  decidedly  in 
favor  of  thin  seeding,  and  agree  with  Col.  Knight  in  the  main,  but  do 
not  think  as  little  as  a  half  bushel  would  do  to  the  acre  ou  our  rough 
and  imperfectly  prepared  fields.  One  bushel  to  the  acre  is  my  standard, 
and  I  never  desire  to  have  more  than  that  put  on  my  land  ;  a  less  quanti- 
ty I  believe  would  do  better  on  very  rich  land.  In  the  life  time  of 
the  Hon.  W.  Newton  he  and  I  had  frequent  discussions  on  that  subject. 
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He  at  one  time  favored  heavy  seeding  and  frequently  upbraided  me  for 
being  afraid  to  trust  my  land  with  the  seed,  though,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  his  views  underwent  a  change,  and  he  considered  one  bushel 
enough.  We  cultivate  almost  exclusively  the  Fultz  wheat  now,  as  the 
only  variety  that  we  can  rely  on  for  a  good  yield  and  a  sure  crop.  Writ- 
ing, to  me,'on  account  of  my  bad  health,  has  become  so  irksome,  I  must 
beg  that  you  will  excuse  this  short  and  imperfect  reply  to  your  card. 

From  Col.  Jxo.  D.  Hutchinson,  King  and  Queen  Co.,  Ya.: 

My  opinion  is,  that  on  rich  land,  with  early  seeding.  Col.  Knight's 
theory  is  correct.  I  have  ma<le  only  one  careful  experiment  to  test 
the  merits  of  thick  and  thin  seeding.  When  the  Fultz  wheat  was 
introduced  into  this  neighborhood,  the  man  who  had  most  of  it  to 
sell,  contended  that  it  was  economy  to  buy  it  at  double  the  price  of 
other  varieties,  because  it  was  more  productive,  and  one-half  bushel 
per  acre  was  enough  to  sow.  To  test  this,  I  laid  oflf  carefully,  with 
compass  and  chain,  one  acre,  applied  two  hundred  pounds  blood 
guano,  and  sowed  upon  it  one-half  bushel  Fultz  wheat.  I  then  laid 
off  another  acre  by  the  side  of  this,  and  equal  in  all  respects,  ap- 
plied two  hundred  pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer,  and  sowed  one 
bushel  Boughton  wheat.  When  the  wheat  was  threshed,  the  yield 
of  Boughton  wheat  exceeded  that  of  the  Fultz  by  one  bushel.  My 
opinion  at  the  time  was  that  if  I  had  sown  one  bushel  Fultz  instead 
of  one-half  bushel,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.  I 
have  since  that  invariably  seeded  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre. 

This  experiment  does  not  affect  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  be- 
ginning; the  land  was  not  rich,  and  the  sowing  was  not  done  early. 

From  Dr.  J.  M.  Blanton,  of  Prince  Edvtard  Co.,  Ya.: 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  very  excellent  suggestions  of  Col. 
Knight  on  wheat  culture  By  the  way,  he  not  only  writes  well,  but  he 
used  to pj'actice  well,  and  1  suppose  he  has  not  forgot  how,  although  he 
is  now  a  city  man.  I  fully  concur  with  him  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  thorough  ''drainage"  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  wheat  proper  to 
seed  an  acre  of  land.  I  have  very  rareh*  seeded  more  than  a  bushel 
to  the  acre ;  never,  when  I  did  the  work  myself.  I  usually  sow  my 
■wheat  on  horseback,  because,  as  you  know,  I  am  so  very  thm  and 
cle'icate,  I  find  it  very  fatiguing  to  walk  over  the  plowed  land. 

I  have  several  times  seeded  surveyed  land  where  there  was  no 
guessing  at  the  acres,  and  it  always  gave  me  considerable  trouble 
to  sow  over  a  bushel,  though  I  have  not  a  very  small  hand  for  so 
tldn  an  individual. 

I  could  cite  several  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
servation where  very  thin  seeding  yielded  very  heavy  crops;  a  nota- 
ble one  some  years  ago,  in  my  own  neighborhood,  where  a  crop  was 
seeded  by  a  small  boy.  In  this  case  the  wheat  stood  so  far  apart 
upon  the  land  in  the  early  spring  that  it  might  have  been  cultivated 
with  an  ordinary  size  hilling  hoe.     Yet,  it  tillered  amazingly,  and 
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the  crop,  when  harvested,  was   an   unusually   large  one  for  this  sec- 
tion of  country 

Colonel  Knight  refers  to  Captain  Richard  Irby  as  having  found 
the  "old  book  in  a  junk  shop." 

I  want  to  say  that  few  men  could  write  a  more  interesting  or  prac- 
tical book  on  farming  than  that  same  Richard  Irby,  if  he  has  not 
forgotten  what  he  used  to  know  and  what  he  used  to  write  for  the 
columns  of  the  Planter,     Why  can't  he  write  some  now? 

[We  have  urged  the  Captain  to  do  so,  and  hope  to  hear  from  him  soon. — Ed.] 

From  J.  P.  Aylor,  Esq.,  Orange  County,  Va.  : 

One  bushel  of  the  smooth  wheat,  and  one  and  a  fourth  bushels  of 
the  large  berry  or  bearded  kinds  is,  I  think,  the  proper  quantity ; 
none  sow  less.  A  considerable  number  of  our  farmers  sow  larger 
quantities.  Your  second  question,  how  is  yield  in  this  section,  is 
difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  In  some  neighborhoods  the  yield 
is  fair;  in  other  sections  it  ranges  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  a 
crop.  My  own  will  fall  short  one  thousand  bushels  below  last  year, 
from  about  the  same  quantity  sown  on  equally  as  good  land  with  a 
better  preparation  and  a  larger  amount  of  guano. 

From  T.  P.  Boughan,  Esq.,  of  Tappahannock  Co.,  Va.: 

Last  year  I  made  on  fourteen  acres  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
bushels  Fultz  wheat,  and  have  ten  acres  of  same  land  in  this  year, 
seeded  upon  peas,  the  fourth  crop  upon  same  land,  year  after  year, 
and  always  upon  pea  fallow,  which  I  hope  to  get  twenty  bushels  per 
acre  from.  The  first  crop  upon  this  land,  which  I  bought  four  years 
ago  for  $7.50  per  acre,  with  three  hundred  pounds  guano,  was  only 
four  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  ;  the  second,  upon  peas,  nine  and 
a  half  bushels,  and  the  third,  last  year,  upon  peas  and .  gas-house 
lime,  was  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  believe  that  but  for  rust 
this  year  I  would  have  gotten  thirty-five  bushels.  Peas  and  gas- 
house  lime  forever  ;  but  use  the  New  York  gas  lime,  as  it  is  stone 
lime,  costing  but  two  cents  per  bushel,  landed  here,  and,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  worth  four  times  as  much  as  oyster  shell  lime,  for  my 
land,  which  is  poor,  river-bottom  land. 

From  S.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Ga.  : 

The  experience  and  practice  of  our  people  is  to  sow  thin  on  rich 
land.  A  neighbor,  an  old  farmer,  tells  me  he  made,  a  few  years 
ago,  sixty  bushels  on  three  acres,  and  only  one-half  bushel  of  seed, 
planted  broadcast.  Another  neighbor  did  better  than  that  by  drill- 
ing. This  year  a  general  failure  takes  place.  Much  depends  on  the 
season. 

From  Geo.  Chrisman,  of  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.  : 

I  forgot  to  give  you  the  best  varieties  of  wheat  for  this  county. 
The  Fultz  wheat  has  done  best  this  year;  Key's  Prolific  next.  Key's 
Prolific  is  preferred  by  the  buyers  to  the  Fultz. 
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There  is  a  new  variety  sown  by  two  or  three  farmers  called  Gipsy 
wheat,  which  has  yielded  wonderfully — thirty-seven  bushels  to  the 
bushel  sown.  They  only  sow  from  three  fourths  to  one  bushel  per 
acre.     I  cant  say  what  it  will  do  when  generally  sown  here. 

[The  above  seems  to  be  a  postscript  to  a  previous  letter,  whicii  did  not  reach 
us.  or  was  mislaid.  Maj.  C.  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  his  county,  and  we 
would  have  been  pleased  to  publish  his  views. — Ed.] 

From  Col.  Wm.  M.  Cabell,  Buckingham  Co.,  Va.: 

I  can  add  but  little  to  the  interesting  and  practical  article  by  Col. 
W.  C.  Knight,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Planier.  He  expresses 
my  views  ;  1  never  sow  more  than  a  bushel  of  seed,  oftener  two  thirds 
or  a  half  bushel.  If  the  land  is  rich  and  well  prepared  and  seeded 
in  time,  the  tillering  will  cover  the  whole  surface.  If  the  land  is 
indiiferent,  don't  sow  wheat  on  it.  With  thin  seeding  the  straw  is 
strong,  the  height  uniform,  and  the  heads  large  and  generally  well 
filled.  Cultivating  only  forty  or  fifty  acres  in  wheat,  I  have  never 
used  a  drill.  I  should  think  a  half  bushel  of  seed  sufficient  with  a 
drill.  Half  the  inferior  crops  may  be  ascribed  to  indifi"erent  prepara- 
tion, late  seeding  and  foul  or  defective  seed. 

Five  years  ago  I  seeded  four  bushels  Fultz  wheat  on  six  acres  Xo. 
1  land.  The  seed  was  perfect ;  a  heavy  clover  lay  was  turned  under 
with  three  strong  horses,  and  subsoiled  with  a  one-horse  Murfee  plow. 
The  land  was  re-fallowed  about  the  1st  of  October  with  one-horse 
turning  plows  and  the  wheat  harrowed  in  and  rolled,  and  800  pounds 
of  Lee's  Prepared  Agricultural  Lime  sowed  before  rolling.  I  counted 
one  stool  with  35  stalks  ;  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  wheat. 
The  yield  was  ':<6  measured  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  64  pounds 
per  bushel  This  is  the  best  lot  of  wheat  I  have  ever  made  during 
twenty  years  of  farming. 

The  lands  on  the  Southside  of  James  river  are  not  first-class  wheat 
lands  ;  they  are  deficient  in  lime  and  wanting  in  compactness  and 
tenacity.  The  varieties  most  in  favor  here  are  Fultz,  Lancaster, 
Booton,  Touzelle  and  Jennings.     I  prefer  the  Fultz. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THOUGHTS  FOR  FARMERS  UPO^'  PRESENT  DISTRESS. 
When  Lord  North  was  once  criticized  for  some  objectionable  item 
in  the  tax  list,  he  said  that  Englishmen  would  pay  it  for  the  pleasure 
of  grumbling.  Farmers  nave  the  reputation  of  being  sound  John 
Bull  grumblers.  Unfortunately,  their  present  discontent  is  not  with- 
out reason.  The  existing  condition  of  affairs  excites  gravest  appre- 
hensions. High  taxes,  unjust  levies,  wicked  expenditures,  numerous 
officials,  are  grievances  not  easily  borne.  The  outlook  is  not  bright. 
The  most  sanguine  cannot  reasonably  expect  early  prosperity.  Low 
prices  do  not  stimulate  industry.  Improbability  of  profitable  returns 
is  an  incubus  upon  agriculture  and  commerce  and  manufactures.  It 
requires  courage,  under  present  circumstances,  to  venture  upon  the 
experiment  of  improving  lands  and  tillage  and  machinery.     Those 
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least  accustomed  to  succumb  to  hardships,  or  to  look  on  the  dark  side 
of  things,  are  constrained  to  admit  that ''times  are  hard,"  that  labor 
is  not  ji^enerally  remunerative,  that  opportunities  for  profitable  in- 
vestments are  "few  and  far  between,"  and  that  there  is  need  for  all 
our  patience  and  energy  and  wisdom  to  get  back  to  good  old  ajite 
helium  days. 

While  admitting  the  present  unprosperousness,  it  behooves  thought- 
ful and  provident  men  rightly  to  estimate  the  situation,  to  avoid 
nostrums  and  to  adopt  such  expedients  and  remedies  as,  if  adhered 
to,  will,  sooner  or  later,  restore  healthfulness  and  prosperity. 

I.  As  to  situation.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  refer  our  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  to  any  one  cause.  Many  causes  have  com- 
bined to  produce  it.     A  few  may  be  mentioned : 

(a)  In  the  South  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  blow  to  which  his- 
tory does  not  furnish  a  parallel.  While  free  labor  is  cheaper  and 
more  remunerative  than  slave  labor,  and  all  can  rejoice  that  African 
slavery  is  no  longer  our  "peculiar  institution,"  still  the  sudden  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes,  the  destruction  of  so  much  property,  the 
cataclysmal  change  in  habits,  methods  of  labor,  traditions,  civiliza- 
tion, wrought  disastrous  material  results  which  our  people  have  not 
yet  thoroughly  realized.  Peculiar  causes,  just  after  the  war.  excited 
false  hopes  and  a  fictitious  local  prosperity  that  blinded  us  to  the 
terrible  impoverishment  produced  by  the  instantaneous  extinction  of 
billions  of  property. 

(b)  The  invalidation  of  railroad  bonds,  of  bank  and  railroad  and 
insurance  stocks,  of  all  corporate  securities,  of  Confederate  bonds  and 
currency,  the  depreciation  and  final  worthlessness  of  nearly  all  ante 
belhim  promissory  notes  or  ehoses  in  action,  the  pilferings  and  rob- 
beries of  carpet-bag  governments,  the  insecurity  of  property  result- 
ing from  the  evil  legislation  and  mal  administration  of  such  alien 
organisms,  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  inability  in 
some  of  the  more  Southern  States  to  raise  hogs  and  cattle,  the  op- 
pressive Federal  and  State  taxation,  have  added  to  the  losses 
caused  by  abolition,  and  discouraged  diversion  of  labor  and  engage- 
ment in  modes  of  industry  that  were  novel  and  of  doubtful  profit. 
The  soldiers,  inured  to  hardships,  willing  to  lab^^r,  resuming  with 
wonderful  cheerfulness  and  heroism  the  pursuits  of  peace,  found  little 
to  invite  their  energies,  or  promise  profitable  returns. 

(c)  Besides  these  causes,  which  operated  mainly  at  the  South,  the 
war  withdrew,  throughout  South  and  North,  large  numbers  of  men 
from  productive  industries  and  engaged  their  energies,  either  in  kill- 
ing or  in  such  employment  as  rendered  aid  to  the  two  governments  in 
their  belligerent  purposes.  Money,  credit  and  labor,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  differently  employed,  were  diverted  into  trades  or 
manufacturing  or  furnishing  facilities  for  transportation — such  as  the 
needs  of  war  demanded  or  stimulated.  Inflation  of  currency  created 
fictitious  demands,  caused  speculative  investments  and  fostered  manu- 
factures and  corporate  enterprises.  This  abnormal  demand  during 
the  war  caused  the  production  of  articles  which,  when  Othello's  occu- 
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pation  was  gone,  became  unsalable.  Railroads,  needed  to  concen- 
trate and  distribute  rapidly  grand  armies  and  tbe  paraphernalia  of 
war,  were  found  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  a  peace 
basis,  A  vicious  tariff  has  disarranged  the  principle  of  supply  and 
demand,  of  production  and  consumption.  When  government  under- 
takes to  direct  industry,  to  control  trade,  to  put  barriers  in  its  path- 
way, it  mistakes  its  functions  and  hinders  human  progress,  and 
thwarts  the  ends  of  Providence.  Prof.  Perry,  in  his  Political  Econ- 
omy, says  :  "Under  natural  laws,  uninterfered  with  b}  the  wretched 
legislation  of  men,  more  wants  of  all  men  tend  constantly  to  be  satis- 
fied without  any  more  onerous  exertion  on  their  part.  *  *  The 
war\ts  of  all  men  are  indefinite  in  number  and  degree,  and  therefore 
production  may  go  forward  indefinitely  without  ever  a  fear  of  finding 
a  general  glut  of  its  products.  *  *  The  natural  law  is,  that  pro- 
duction may  go  forward  under  even  lightening  burdens  to  men  with 
an  ever  increasing  volume  of  products  to  be  distributed  by  exchange 
among  men."  Fluctuations  of  business,  wbich  no  forethought  or 
wisdom  has  heretofore  been  able,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  to  prevent, 
must  not  be  excluded  as  a  factor  in  producing  present  distress.  And 
lastly,  I  mention  as  a  cause  creating  and  aggravating  depression  of 
labor  and  business,  a  currency,  whicb  has  lacked  what  in  olden  time 
was  regarded  as  of  the  very  essence  of  a  sound  circulating  medium — 
prompt  and  cheap  and  certain  convertibility  into  gold  and  silver. 

II.  In  all  times  of  severe  financial  depression,  from  whatever 
cause  proceeding,  remedies  are  as  plentiful  as  "blackberries  in  June." 
Wlien  men  are  unusually  depressed  or  elated,  they  do  not  reason 
coolly,  and  they  become  the  natural  prey  of  demagogues  and  charlatans 
and  impostors.  Edmund  Burke  said,  "great  distress  has  never  hitherto 
taught,  and  while  the  world  lasts  it  never  will  teach,  wise  lessons  to  any 
part  of  mankind.  Men  are  as  much  blinded  by  the  extremes  of  misery 
as  by  the  extremes  of  prosperity.  Desperate  situations  produce  despe- 
rate counsels  and  desperate  measures."  Atfiresandrailroad disasters, 
many  of  us  have  heard  propositions  that  apparently  could  have  orig- 
inated nowhere  else  than  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  So  in  this  our  hour 
of  financial  depression,  we  hear  gravely  proposed  schemes  that  seem 
born  of  crass  ignorance  or  cruel  crime.  The  teachings  of  history 
are  ignored,  the  experience  of  the  past  is  contemptuously  thrust 
aside,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  is  spurned  as  folly  or  wickedness. 
Some  of  the  socialistic  and  labor-reform  platforms  and  some  of  the 
utterances  of  speakers  are  compounds  of  stupidity  and  knavery. 
Men,  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  urging  expedients  that,  under 
the  influence  of  panics,  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  many 
countries. 

The  most  popular  nostrum,  as  widely  and  diligently  advertised  as 
some  of  the  quack  medicines,  is  the  increase,  in  some  form,  of  "paper- 
money."  Paper-money  is  credit-money,  is  a  simple  promise  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  gold  or  silver,  and  its  value  is  proportionate  to  its 
ready  convertibility  into  gold  or  silver.  A  "greenback"  is  a  United 
States  Treasury  note,  a  promise  of  the  United  States  to  pay  equiva- 
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lent  gold  or  silver.  To  pay  out  treasury  notes,  so  long  as  they  are 
readily  convertible  into  gold  or  silver,  may  be  a  convenience  and 
work  no  practical  injustice.  To  make  them  "legal  tenders,"  while 
of  doubtful  constitutionality,  is,  in  reality,  a  forced  loan.  When  gov- 
ernment compels  a  creditor  to  take  as  a  dollar — and  I  use  the  word 
dollar  as  a  substantive  thing — what  will  not  procure  a  dollar's  worth 
in  exchange  because  the  dollar  in  greenbacks  will  not  buy  a  dollar 
in  gold  or  silver,  then  it  is  guilty  of  spoliation.  To  compel  a  credi- 
tor to  take  a  depreciated  note  in  payment  of  a  debt  is  an  act  of  tyran- 
ny, unless  the  debt  was  contracted  to  be  paid  in  such  currency.  A 
government  has  neither  the  ric^ht  nor  the  power  to  control  the 
world's  medium  of  exchange.  The  fundamental  law  of  trade,  of  ex- 
change, is  the  free  consent  of  both  parties,  and  when  a  government 
makes  its  promises  to  pay,  its  "greenbacks,"  a  legal  tender,  a  com- 
pulsory solvent  of  debts,  it  violates  this  fundamental  law.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  receivability  in  payment  of  taxes  helps  to  give 
credit  and  currency  to  government  notes,  and  so  far  they  may  be 
used  as  a  circulating  medium,  but  apart  from  this  and  one  or  two  in- 
cidental reasons,  the  value  of  these  notes  is  dependent  on  what  de- 
termines the  value  of  any  mercantile  paper.  There  is  a  point,  and 
that  point  is  a  question  of  trade  or  business,  not  capable  of  being 
fixed  absolutely,  beyond  which  the  issue  of  such  notes  will  be  noc 
only  the  exercise  of  a  doubtful  constitutional  power,  but  an  act  of 
flagrant  wrong. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  these  government  promises  are 
not  money,  for  money,  in  a  true  commercial  sense,  is  a  product  of 
labor,  desired  by  all  men  "in  every  part  of  the  earth  to  which  ex- 
changes tend."  This  money,  this  object  of  desire,  is  subject,  like 
all  other  commodities,  to  the  law,  that  if  tnrown  upon  the  market  in 
greater  quantities  than  the  needs  of  trade,  it  will  inevitably 
fall  in  p7'ice.  Oar  Continental  paper,  the  French  assignats  and  our 
Confederate  notes  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  this  plain  principle  of 
the  science  of  wealth. 

Painful  and  illusory  notions  obtain  in  reference  to  real  money. 
Besides  confounding  it  with  a  promise  to  pay  money,  it  is  forgotten 
that  money  has  no  value  except  for  its  purchasing  power,  and  that 
this  purchasing  power  is  the  measure  of  its  value.  Money,  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  is  a  great  and  valuable  force  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem, but  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  means  and  end.  Money  is 
not  an  ultimate  want.  We  seek  it  and  need  it  because  it  facilitates 
the  obtaining  of  food,  clothing,  lands  and  the  various  objects  of  cap- 
ital or  personal  gratification.  Money,  in  its  proper  sense,  cannot  be 
created  by  government,  nor  by  legislation.  It  is  the  product  of 
labor,  and  has  a  substantial  existence.  Currency  may  be  created, 
but  its  creation  in  excessive  amounts  will  not  be  a  substitute  for 
money,  nor  labor,  nor  capital,  and  will  not  enrich  but  rather  impov- 
erish. Speculation  will  be  thereby  stimulated,  a  temporary  glamour 
of  good  times  be  given,  but  in  the  end  will  surely  come  a  collapse 
and  bankruptcy  and  heavier  taxation. 
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III.  Bernedies  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Neither  in  economics,  nor  in  materia  medica,  are  there  fountains  for 
the  sudden  rejuvenation  of  youth  or  cure  of  disease.  Time  is 
needed.  The  vis  medicatrix  natune  must  be  allowed  to  "have  free 
course."  Hasten  slowly  is  a  wise  maxim.  "^^  e  cannot  recover 
rapidly  from  the  consequences  of  a  fearful  debauch.  We  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  must  begin  at  the  first  round  and  climb 
slowly  and  surely.  Our  Southern  people  have  been  too  eager  to  get 
back  by  a  few  strokes  of  policy,  a  few  bold  ventures,  or  by  a  legis- 
lative act,  to  the  point  from  whence  they  fell.  They  must  labor  and 
•wait.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  The  obsta- 
cles that  hinder  our  progress  must  be  gradually  removed.  We  must 
patientlv  fight  through  our  difficulties,  remembering  that  it  is  "a 
long  lane  that  never  turns,"  and  that  as  former  crises  have  passed 
away,  so  will  this. 

In  these  days  of  international  commerce,  of  interlacing  intercourse, 
■we  must  realize  that  we  are  more  closely  related  to  Europe  and  the 
Old  World  than  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  before  the  invention  of 
steam-ferries  and  the  telegraph.  Profits  in  legitimate  business  must 
now  necessarily  be  smaller.  Great  fortunes  are  not  to  spring  up  like 
Jonah's  gourd.  The  tendency  is  to  lower  rates  of  interest.  We 
must  conform  more  nearly  to  the  standard  of  the  world.  American 
prosperity  in  suddenness  and  greatness  was  exceptional.  It  is  not 
likely  hereafter  to  be  so  dazzling  and  convulsive.  "Flush  times" 
are  not  to  be  the  normal  condition. 

In  the  South  we  need  an  industrial  reconstruction.  We  have 
heard  much  of,  and  suffered  much  from,  political  reconstruction. 
That  was  hasty,  inconsiderate  quackery,  mixed  with  revenge.  Polit- 
ical reconstruction  was  easy,  if"  natural  causes  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with  and  the  disturbed  sections  had  been  permitted  to  read- 
just themselves  according  to  the  fitness  of  things.  So  industrial  re- 
construction must  work  itself  out,  with  proper  adjuvants,  slowly  and 
in  due  course  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  political  economy.  It  is 
difficult  for  late  slave-owners  to  recognize  the  negroes  as  freedmen, 
leofally  competent  to  make  their  own  contracts  and  legally  and 
morally  under  obligation  to  "work  out  their  own"  freedom  and  eleva- 
tion. "Root  pig  or  die"  is  a  homely  saying,  with  a  world  of  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom  in  it.  Negroes,  when  hired  by  us,  are 
treated  under  the  traditions  and  customs  of  slavery.  We  allow  fre- 
quent holidays,  make  no  deductions  for  sickness,  submit  to  neglects 
and  breakages,  and  continue  full  wages.  The  negroes  need  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  discipline  of  freedom,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to 
forethought  and  care  and  accumulation  of  property.  The  relation, 
not  of  master  and  slave,  but  of  employer  and  employee,  softened  by 
the  humanity  of  reliirion,  is  to  be  recognized  in  its  fulness  as  best 
for  both  races. 

In  olden  time.  Southern  people  were  improvident,  and  so  foolishly 
liberal  as  to  run  into  prodigality.  We  were  lavish  in  our  charities, 
in  our  hospitality,  in  our  gratuities,  in   our  funerals,  in  our  enter- 
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tainments.  Tables  groaned  under  the  profuse  supplies  for  hr.usehold 
and  guests.  At  one  meal  was  often  wasted  enough  fdr  a  week's  con- 
sumption. In  dress,  equipage,  food,  gratuities,  our  people  need  to 
cultivate  frugality  and  economy,  and  to  adapt  expenditures  to  means 
and  to  what  is  becoming.  Niggardliness  is  not  recommended,  but 
rather  the  avoidance  of  what  is  useless  waste.  Economy  should  per- 
vade household,  business,  travel  and  every  place  and  thing  where 
extravagance  does  not  pay.  In  traveling,  at  hotels,  at  watering 
places,  a  Southerner  is  known  by  the  use  of  his  money.  I  have  seen 
a  millionaire  ride  in  a  street-car,  while  a  Southerner,  who  complained 
of  "hard  times,"  took  a  carriage. 

This  industrial  reconstruction  requires  a  change  in  some  of  our 
habits,  a  reform  in  some  of  our  opinions  and  actions.  We  have  too 
many  non-producers.  Young  and  old  come  from  the  country  to 
towns  and  cities  to  get  clerkships,  or  some  similar  employments. 
From  honest  toil  too  many  turn  away  to  live  by  percentages,  by 
trading,  by  commissions,  by  wits.  We  have  an  army  of  go-betweens 
that  should  retire  from  these  means  of  living  to  productive  work. 
Labor  is  the  basis  of  wealth.  All  capital,  outside  of  natural  agents, 
must  come  from  activity  and  skill  in  laboring.  Persons  not  engaged 
in  production  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  a  country.  Pro- 
duction is  not,  however,  to  be  restricted  within  too  narrow  limits.  God 
has  variously  endowed  human  beings.  Each  has,  or  may  have,  a  fit- 
ness for  doino;  something:  which  is  an  endowment  to  be  used  in  the 
world's  wealth  and  improvement.  That  is  a  poor  science  of  national 
wealth  which  admits  a  sewing  machine  or  a  reaper  and  excludes  a 
.Transfiguration,  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  a  Hamlet.  Still  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  material  sense  of  wealth,  we  must  not  rely  upon  clerks, 
bank  presidents,  editors,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  but  upon  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  the  manufacturer.  To  them  we 
must  look  for  national  prosperity,  and  in  their  fields  must  labor  be 
primarily  and  mainly  directed. 

One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  in  the  South  to  the  planters 
and  farmers  is  the  want  of  good  country  roads.  Everything  that  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  commodities,  obtained  in  exchange  for  any 
result  of  industry,  encourages  production  and  increases  wealth.  Cost 
of  transportation  is  a  heavy  burden  on  productive  industry  and  on 
consumption.  The  first  thing  to  be  paid  by  land  is  the  cost  of  carry- 
'ing  the  produce  of  that  land  to  market.  If  the  cost  be  so  great  as 
to  eat  up  the  proceeds,  the  land  will  be  comparatively  valueless,  and 
usually  the  value  of  the  land  increases  as  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  lessened.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  Virginia,  ten  miles  from  a 
railroad,  or  canal,  or  river,  who  does  not  pay  far  more,  annually,  for 
transporting  farm  and  garden  products  to  market  than  he  pays  in 
the  shape  of  county  and  State  taxes. 

The  "bad  roads"  in  Virginia  are  a  most  serious  hindrance  to  our 
prosperity,  and  a  well-devised  and  persevering  effort  for  their  im- 
provement will  do  more  to  bring  back  good  times  than  the  issue  of 
two  billions  of  greenbacks.     By  ordinary  road-working,  by  convict 
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labor,  by  compelling  vagrants  and  jail-birds  to  support  themselves 
by  breaking  stones,  digging  ditches  and  building  bridges — all  done 
systematically  and  perseveringly  under  competent  engineers — we 
should  soon  have  our  impassable  roads  converted  into  beneficent  and 
durable  high\Navs.  The  Granges  could  not  better  serve  their  coun- 
try  and  cause  than  by  agitating  this  subject  until  the  want  is  supplied. 

The  last  suggestion  I  make  is,  that  while  our  people  should  be 
frugal,  industrious  and  self-reliant,  there  should,  in  private  and  pub- 
lic transactions,  be  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
honesty  and  good  faith.  Foreign  capital  will  certainly  not  come  into 
our  State  if  there  be  no  security  for  investments,  no  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements. To  repudiate  our  State  debt  invites  the  repudiation  of 
city  and  county  and  national  indebtedness,  and  then  the  extinguish- 
ment of  private  debts.  How  long  communism  will  wait  to  put  in  its 
claims  needs  no  seer  to  predict.  Repudiation  of  debts  is  the  poorest 
recipe  ever  given  for  financial  depression.  The  little  temporary 
saving  thus  effected  will  be  meagre  compensation  for  the  vast  busi- 
ness which,  with  perfect  confidence  and  tried  faith,  must  come  from 
the  investments  of  capital  and  the  fruits  of  labor  in  developing  our 
boundless  resources  of  soil  and  mines  and  manufacturing  capabilities. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  these  thoughts  there  is  little  of  hope  or  en- 
couragement. My  purpose  has  been  to  state  the  extent  of  troubles 
and  to  divert  attention  from  legislative  schemes,  except  in  the  repeal 
of  restrictions  upon  trade  and  the  securing  of  increased  ofScial  re- 
sponsibility. T  see  much  in  the  future  to  awaken  zeal  and  ener- 
gy and  cheerful  perseverance.  In  ourselves,  our  own  right  arms, 
in  honest  and  patient  labor,  in  improved  agriculture,  in  mechanic 
arts  and  mining  and. manufacturing,  in  good  roads,  in  individual 
and  county  and  State  and  national  econom3%  in  a  sound  currency, 
in  fidelity  to  engagements,  in  unimpaired  private  and  public  faith, 
we  have  the  means  of  making  our  land  prosperous  and  happy. 

Richmond,  Va.  J.  L.  M.  Cukrt. 

XoTE  BY  THE  Editor. — These  are  the  weighty  words  of  a  man,  who,  both  from 
a  practical  and  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  has  studied  the  demands,  and 
comprehended  the  duties,  of  statesmanship.  Itis  indeed  apublic  calamity  that  such 
men  as  Dr.  Ccrry  are  so  seldom  found  in  political  life.  Universal  suffrage  pre- 
fers not  men  of  pure  character,  of  mature  wisdom,  of  lofty  eloquence,  but  me- 
diocres  whose  thoughts  never  rise  higher  than  the  lucubrations  of  the  daily 
newspaper. 

In  the  language  of  our  fathers,  the  time  has  come  for  a  recurrence  to  "  funda- 
mental principles,"  and  for  the  practice  of  those  homely  virtues,  which  alone 
make  a  people  prosperous,  great  and  happy.  Let  the  people  of  Virginia  never 
admit  the  idea,  not  indigenous  here,  that  they  must  look  to  government.  State  or 
Federal,  for  prosperity.  If  only  government  can  be  kept  from  doing  harm,  and 
the  people  be  left,  without  let  or  help,  to  provide  for  their  own  interests,  in  their 
own  way,  we  have  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  or  to  desire.  The  great 
duty  of  government  consists  not  in  doing,  but  in  not  doing.  It  should  be  nega- 
tive, not  active.     The  individual  should  be  protected  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any 
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cost;  but  when  it  proceeds  to  meddle  with  his  business,  to  control  his  domestic 
arrangements,  it  becomes  odious  and  tyrannical.  The  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, confined  to  its  few  simple  functions,  will  be  pure,  cheap,  salutary. 
Parental  legislation  means  high  taxes,  prostrate  industry,  ruined  credit,  de- 
bauched morals.  Let  our  inflexible  demand  be  for  simple  justice,  not  for  cor- 
rupting alms  ;  for  protection  of  property  against  public  spoliation,  resulting 
from  unnecessary  taxation  ;  and  particularly,  and  as  essential  to  the  end,  for  the 
control  of  government  by  those  on  whom  its  burdens  chiefly  fall. 

[This  article  has  been  on  hand  for  some  time,  but  has  lost  none  of  its  interest 
by  the  delay.] 

"The  Most  Successful  Farmer." — The  most  successful  farmer  is 
the  one  who  knows  how  to  save  and  wisely  apply  everything  about  his 
premises,  in  the  shape  of  manure.  After  having  exhausted  every 
resource  of  his  own,  the  farmer  can  look  around  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizers— if  he  should  need  them.  In  the  first  place  see  that  every- 
thing possible  is  saved  in  the  horse  stable.  I  like  to  have  this  stable 
nice  and  clean.  I  have  a  tight  floor  of  oak  plank  just  a  little  sloping. 
I  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  supply  of  sawdust,  and  keep  the  floor 
littered  with  it.  All  liquids  are  absorbed  by  the  sawdust,  and  being 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients,  it  becomes  a  very  valuable  manure. 
It  will  heat  quickly  and  become  "fire  fanged"  if  allowed  to  accumu- 
late for  too  long  a  time.  My  plan  has  been  to  haul  and  spread  it  al- 
most as  fast  as  made  on  whatever  field  I  was  pasturing  or  intending 
to  plough  for  some  crop.  My  method  with  cattle  is  diff'erent.  In 
winter  I  keep  them  all  stabled  and  have  a  constant  supply  of  litter 
under  them  sufficient  to  keep  them  clean  and  dry.  Whenever  the  ac- 
cumulation of  manure  gets  too  large  I  haul  it  away,  spreading  it  im- 
mediately. In  the  daytime  I  let  the  stock  run  to  a  straw  stack  in 
the  barnyard,  which  is  small  in  compass  and  supplied  with  a  pump 
for  watering. 

In  the  spring  I  pile  all  the  accumulations  of  the  farm-yard  in  a 
compact  heap  and  let  it  remain  until  after  harvest,  by  which  time  it 
will  be  thoroughly  fermented  and  decayed.  If  there  should  be  any 
dry  straw  remaining  in  the  stack,  I  see'that  it  is  thoroughly  mingled 
with  the  debris  of  the  heap,  so  that  it  may  be  decomposed.  1  usual- 
ly have  a  mowing-field  which  1  intend  to  put  in  corn  the  next  season. 
As  soon  as  this  is  mowed,  I  spread  on  all  the  manure  I'rom  the  barn- 
yard;  I  then  pasture  the  field,  and  continue  hauling  manure  upon 
it  during  the  fall  and  winter,  until  it  is  covered.  I  have  a  trough 
which  conducts  all  the  waste  water  from  the  kitchen  and  wash-house 
to  a  receptacle  prepared  to  receive  it  immediately  behind  the  privy. 
Here  I  have  a  large  heap  of  sawdust,  leaves,  muck,  etc.  Each  day 
the  contents  of  this  receptacle  are  poured  over  this  heap  with  a  long- 
handled  dipper.  Settled  in  the  ground  under  the  privy  is  a  tight 
box  ;  every  few  days  the  waste-water  is  turned  into  this,  and  then 
the  contents  poured  over  the  compost  heap.  A  thick  layer  of  saw- 
dust is  spread  in  the  hen-house,' from  time  to  time,  thus  keeping  it 
neat  and  also  diluting  the  droppings  of  the  poultry  until  it  becomes 
a  most  valuable  manure,  and  is  easy  to  spread  and  handle. 
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[For  tlae  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  "SCATTERING"  LETTER  FROM  COL.  FICKLIN. 

Dear  Doctor, — It  may  be  worth  the  trouble  to  give  your  readers  a 
scattering  account  of  a  hurried  trip  of  ten  days  in  June  to  the  blue 
grass  region  of  Kentucky  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  Huntington  and  boat  to  Cincinnati.  Being  detained  in  Cin- 
cinnati, I  spent  the  time  in  traversing  the  streets  by  cars,  and  saw 
but  little  evidence  of  thrift  in  pork  operations  as  of  old.  iVrriving  at 
Louisville  at  night,  I  could  not  see  that  city,  which  I  had  not  visited 
since  1859.  Arriving  at  Lexington  I  stopped  at  the  famous  Gait 
House,  where  I  had  stopped  on  my  first  trip  in  1840. 

Lexington  is  abcut  the  centre  of  some  seven  or  eight  counties  of 
greater  uniformity  of  surface  and  richness  than  any  like  amount  of 
land  on  this  globe,  and  its  climate  and  advantages  excel  any  I  ever 
saw  or  read  of.  The  lands  are  suited  to  general  crops,  but  specially 
adapted  to  grass,  and  hence  it  is  jyeculiarl?/  a  grand  stock  county. 
I  visited  this  county  in  1840,  and  again  in  1848 ;  bought  my  first 
Shorthorns  at  Woodburn  cattle  sale  in  1858,  and  attended  their 
State  Fair,  at  Lexington,  in  1859,  with  several  of  our  stock  men 
who  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  display  of  fine  stock  and  splendid 
display  of  large  men  and  good  looking  ladies — the  latter  won  the 
hearts  of  two  married  brothers  near  Gordonsville,  of  Rio  flour  memo- 
ry. Our  friend  from  Halkham  was  in  one  of  his  sublime  and  silent 
moods,  whilst  then  in  sight  of  the  monument  of  Kentucky's  great 
son. 

It  was  a  time  we  will  all  pleasantly  remember,  and  it  is  a  section 
and  people  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  which  we  should  be  united  by  the  link 
of  railroad  between  Huntington  and  Mt.  Sterling.  Much  of  this  route 
has  been  worked  on  and  only  needs  money  to  join  us  directly  with 
Lexington,  Louisville  and  the  Great  West.  The  land  is  limestone, 
which  furnishes  the  best  buildino;  and  fencino;  stone  and  the  finest 
paved  roads  in  any  country.  The  farms  are  generally  well  managed, 
and  so  valuable  with  the  improvements  on  them,  that  they  can  only  be 
owned  and  held  by  men  of  from  8-0,000,  $30,000  and  §40,000  cap- 
ital. The  limestone  formation  is  ofter  too  near  the  surface,  and  at 
times  the  country  suffers  terribly  with  drought  and  the  green  fields 
dry  up  till  a  torch  would  appear  dangerous  to  apply  to  the  grass. 
Pools  are  used  to  catch  and  hold  water  for  stock,  which  the  stock 
seem  to  drink  as  well  or  better  than  from  running  streams.  In  the 
past,  these  people  sent  most  of  their  land  products  ofi"  in  horses, 
mules,  cattle  and  hogs,  which  were  driven  by  the  road  to  Huntington, 
Staunton,  Charlottesville  and  to  Richmond,  and  the  hogs  went 
on  to  the  famous  Smithfield  market  to  be  made  into  the  celebrated 
Todd's  hams,  of  which  the  senior  editor  of  the  Dispatch  can  tell  you 
in  his  usual  winning  way — indeed  it  would  be  a  sad  loss  to  part  with 
his  four-score  year  memory  in  such  things. 

This  country  is  without  a  rival  for  the  best  cattle-producing  region 
in  America  and  the  world. 
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The  object  of  my  visit  was  to  attend  the  public  sale  at  Vinewood, 
where  some  130  cows  and  heifers  and  40  Shorthorn  bulls  were  sold. 
The  cattle  were  all  high  and  costly  bred. 

Vinewood  farm  is  three  miles  east  of  Winchester,  and  twenty-two 
miles  east  of  Lexington,  and  near  the  railroad.  The  day  was  fine,  the 
crowd  immense,  a  good  size  circus  style  of  tent,  with  seats,  a  rostrum 
for  auctioneer  and  press  reporters,  and  a  ring  to  lead  the  animals 
around.  After  the  sale  continued  several  hours,  the  crowd  was  in- 
vited to  a  lunch  spread  on  immense  plank  tables,  with  barrels  of 
ice-water,  barrels  of  iced  tea  and  hot  coffee  and  bread,  meats,  eggs, 
pickles,  &c.,  without  apparent  limit  for  the  thousands.  The  house  was 
very  large,  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  fine  trees,  and  a  large  verandah 
filled  with  ladies  taking  an  interest  in  seeing,  an  I  particularly  in  being 
seen.  After  dinner  the  crowd  returned  to  the  tent  to  secure  seats. 
Without  any  delay  130  odd  females  were  sold  early  in  the  evening. 
Next  morning  at  10  o'clock  the  40  odd  bulls  Avere  commenced 
with  and  sold  by  half-past  twelve.  Then  another  big  spread  of  a 
dinner,  and  with  probably  an  increased  number  of  ladies  and  not  a 
less  anxiety  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  The  residence  and  cattle  buildings 
with  some  400  acres,  were  sold  for  $82  per  acre  to  a  guardian  of  a 
young  Miss  just  out  from  school.  It  struck  me  how  much  better 
she,  with  a  proper-minded  husband,  would  start  in  life  with  a  neat 
little  home  and  as  much  good  land  around  it. 

I  left  by  way  of  Winchester,  and  stopped  at  the  famous  old  Abe 
Renick's  fine  breeding  farm.  His  stock  is  famous  for  their  strain, 
being  of  the  now  famous  "Rose  of  Sharon"  branch  of  Shorthorns, 
which  he  has  held  together  and  bred  from,  and  only  high  prices  can 
buy  them.  He  is  a  plain  old  bachelor,  of  probably  75  to  78,  and  lives 
plainly.  His  cattle  roam  in  his  fields  winter  and  summer  he  tells 
me,  and  are  only  housed  or  sheltered  in  bad  weather.  He  is  careful 
with  them,  no  doubt,  and  sells  if  he  feels  in  a  humor  and  the  prices 
suit  him.  He  sold  six  heifers  to  go  to  England  for  $20,000,  and 
sells  to  thin  out,  especially  at  prices  to  suit  him. 

The  next  day  a  sale  of  75  head  of  selected  animals,  from  three 
herds,  were  sold  at  the  farm  of  W.  C.  Vanmeter,  within  two  miles  of 
Vinewood.  They  sold  with  spirit,  and  at  high  prices.  There  were 
buyers  from  probably  ten  or  twelve  States  and  Canada.  Cows 
ranged  from  $500,  to  $1,000,  $1,500,  $2,000,  $2,G00,  and  two  at 
$2,800  each  ;  and  bulls  from  $300  to  $1,400.  These  prices  Avill  give 
an  idea  of  the  appreciation  of  Shorthorns. 

A  blue  grass  sod  is  their  reliance,  and  the  seed  are  unusually 
abundant  and  cheap  this  year,  and  can  be  had  of  seedsmen  in  Marys- 
ville  at  from  forty  to  sixty  cents,  and  shipped  any  day  by  boat,  an  d 
eastward  into  Virsrinia.  I  would  advise  grass-growers  to  seed  lib- 
erally  of  it.  Labor  is  much  higher  than  with  us,  and  the  negroes 
don't  work  any  better  than  with  us. 

The  Shorthorns,  mules  and  horses  feed  most  of  the  year  on  the 
turf. 

At  these  sales  I  saw  no  intoxicating  drinks,  nor  did  I  see  an  in- 
toxicated person  in  Kentucky. 
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In  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky,  a  good  old  Baptist  preacher 
of  this  county,  who  had  lost  many  of  his  people  by  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration to  Kentucky,  and  had  thus  heard  most  flattering  accounts 
from  there,  was  preaching  to  his  congregation  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  descendant  of  "Halkham,"  on  the  beauties  of  heaven,  and  said  : 
"My  friends,  it  is  a  perfect  Kentucky  of  a  place." 

Belmont  Farm,  Va.  S.  W.  Ficklix. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.  1 

GRASSES  AND   FORAGE   PLANTS   ADAPTED   TO  VIR- 
GINIA AND  THE  SOUTH. 

The  successive  failure  of  the  money  crops  of  this  section  of  the 
State,  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  demands  the  ascertainment  of 
the  cause,  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  the  application  of  a  remedy,  if 
such  can  be  found.  The  writer  does  not  profess  to  have  discovered 
any.  Like  his  neighbor  farmers  he  has  been  running  in  the  old  ruts, 
and  the  hopes  he  builded  on  "Fultz"'  and  "Heavy  Shipping"  have 
vanished  like  the 

"Baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Nor  will  he  attempt  to  assign  all  the  causes  which  are  operating  to 
render  farming  so  unremunerative  in  his  section,  at  least,  of  the 
State.  That  such  is  the  fact  is  written  in  plain  and  striking  char- 
acters upon  the  features  of  the  country,  and  finds  only  too  sad  a  con- 
firmation in  the  impoverished  condition  and  dejected  spirits  of  the 
people.  Avoiding,  then,  all  mention  of  the  evils  of  a  political  or 
Governmental  nature,  which  press  so  heavily  upon  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  1  propose  to  deal  simply  with  the  statement,  which  few  will  deny, 
that  wheat  and  tobacco  have  ceased  to  be  paying  crops,  except  on 
heavily  manured  fields,  and  only  then  when  commercial  fertilizers  do 
not  enter  largely  into  the  cost  of  such  manuring.  This  fact  of  ne- 
cessity limits  the  cultivation  of  these  crops  to  a  very  small  area  of 
the  farm,  as  all  the  manure  which  can  be  made  on  it,  with  the  most 
careful  saving  of  materials,  will  only  go  over  a  very  small  surface. 
The  writer  let  be  understood  in  the  beginning,  does  not  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  these  crops  altogether,  but  seeks  to  elicit  informa- 
tion and  to  suggest  means  whereby  land  intended  for  their  cultiva- 
tion may  be  more  cheaply  brought  up  to  a  state  of  fertility,  which 
will  insure  profitable  yields  of  these  crops,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  the  land  in  a  constantly  improving  condition. 

We  are  confident  that  this  can  be  done  by  a  more  extended  culti- 
vation of  clover  and  the  grasses,  as  part  of  a  judicious  system  of  ro- 
tation. With  the  great  value  of  clover,  both  as  a  hay  and  pasture 
crop,  and  as  an  improver,  most  farmers  are  familiar,  but  so  far  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  section  of  the  State  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grasses  proper.  That  their  importance  to  the  farmer 
is  not  felt  and  appreciated  is  due  to  want  of  information  as  to  those 
which  will  succeed  in  his  particular  section,  their  habits  and  the  best 
method  of  seeding,  after  management,  &c. 
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We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  some  of 
the  grasses  best  suited  to  Virginia  and  the  South  generally,  and  sub- 
mit for  the  benefit  of  you  and  your  readers  what  follows  : 

ORCHARD    GRASS. 

This  grass  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pasture  grasses  for  this  section 
of  the  State,  by  reason  of  its  capacity  to  stand  drought  and  shade, 
its  rapidity  of  growth,  after  close  grazing,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its 
aftermath,  when  cut  for  hay.  Readers  of  the  Planter  are 
familiar  with  Col.  Washington's  high  commendations  of  this  grass 
and  his  useful  and  highly  instructive  articles  on  the  subject.  He  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
and  should  be  more  extensively  sown  than  it  is.  In  fact,  is  indige- 
nous heie,  having  been  introduced  into  England  from  Virginia  in 
the  year  1764.  The  lands  best  suited  to  it  are  drained  and  dry  bot- 
tom land,  or  rich  upland.  It  is  useless  to  sow  the  seed  on  worn  or 
very  poor  land.  As  with  clover,  the  seed  is  thrown  away  when  sown 
on  such  land.  The  land  must  be  capable  of  producing  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat  or  corn.  The  seed  is  light  and  chaffy,  weighing  only  twelve 
pounds  per  bi^shel,  and  when  sown  alone  two  bushels  to  the  acre  are 
required.  If  sown  with  one  gallon  of  clover  seed,  one  bushel  will 
suffice.  It  is  safest  to  sow  without  grain,  for  if  a  drought  of  long 
duration  follows  harvest,  the  grass  will  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Seeding  alone,  without  grain,  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  an  earlier  maturity  of  the  grass,  thereby  affording  hay 
or  pasturage  in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  sown  with  grain,  there  can- 
not be  a  better  preparation  than  is  afforded  by  a  tobacco  lot,  the  only 
objection  being  that  the  grass  cannot  be  seeded  as  early  as  it  should 
be,  as  the  tob  icco  is  not  generally  all  cut  by  first  of  October.  The 
best  time  of  seeding  is  from"  tenth  to  twentieth  September.  There  is 
another  objection  to  seeding  wheat  and  grass  together.  If  the 
Winter  and  Spring  following  the  seeding  are  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  grass,  it  will,  on  rich  land,  attain  such  a  vigor  of  growth  as  to 
seriously  affect  the  yield  of  the  wheat  In  October,  of  last  year,  we 
seeded  two  tobacco  lots  in  wheat  and  orchard  grass.  In  May  the 
grass  was  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high  and  thickly  matted  (for  this 
grass)  over  the  surface.  When  the  wheat  was  harvested  (about  fif- 
teenth June)  the  stubble  had  to  be  cut  some  six  or  eight  inches 
higher  than  usual  in  order  to  get  the  cradle  through  the  wheat  at  all, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  luxuriant  growth  seriously  afi'ected 
the  yield  of  wheat. 

The  seed  can  be  put  in  with  brush  or  roller.  We  have  found  two 
good-sized  pine  saplings  fastened  together  and  pulled  by  a  horse  or 
mule  to  answer  very  well. 

This  grass  grows  in  bunches  or  tussocks,  and  does  not  spread  from 
the  scattering  of  its  own  seeds.  Hence  in  order  to  have  the  ground 
entirely  occupied,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  as  much  as  two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  But  it  is  much  better  to  mix  with  one  gallon  of  clover 
seed.  The  two  bloom  together,  and  both  are  ready  at  the  same 
time  to  be  cut  for  hay. 
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One  of  the  cliief  recommendations  it  has  is,  that  it  affords  consid- 
erable grazins  durinir  the  Winter,  especially  south  of  Virginia.     It 

o  o  o  '         r  *  ^  o 

should  not  be  pastured  (as  with  all  grasses)  until  it  has  once  gone  to 
seed,  except,  perhaps,  very  lightly  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter, 
with  calves  or  a  few  sheep,  provided  alwajjs  the  stand  and  growth 
are  good.  When  cut  for  hay  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pasture  it 
close  during  the  Summer  or  early  Fall,  and  not  untill  the  Fall  rains 
have  given  it  a  good  aftermath.  It  would  be  still  better  not  to  graze 
it  all  during  the  Summer.  This  is  only  necessary  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  until  the  grass  has  gotten  well  set,  for  afterwards  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  closely  cropped  (for  grazing  purposes)  else  '.t 
grows  hard  and  tough. 

TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS. 
(  Ray  Grass  of  France.) 

This  grass  excels  as  a  Winter  pasture  grass,  and  is  also  an  excel- 
lent hay  grass.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  that  best  suited  to  orchard 
grass,  described  above.  It  produces  a  large  supply  of  foliage,  and 
has  been  especially  recommended  for  soiling  purposes  on  account  of 
its  early  and  luxuriant  growth.  It  matures  rapidly,  and  after  being 
mown  it  affords  a  very  thick  aftermath.  It  is  peculiar  in  ripening 
its  seed  when  the  stalk  is  green,  so  that  seed  and  hay  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  crop.  It  shatters  easily,  like  orchard  grass,  and  to 
save  the  seed  it  is  best  to  cut  the  heads  with  a  cradle  and  tie  in  bun- 
dles as  with  grain.  It  resembles  orchard  grass  in  having  light  and 
chaffy  seed,  and  requires  the  same  quantity  of  seed  per  acre.  This 
is  also  a  tussock  or  bunch  grass,  not  spreading  from  the  roots.  It 
should  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  to  grazing,  &c.,  like  orchard  grass. 

This  grass  blossoms  at  the  same  time  as  red  clover  and  orchard 
grass,  and  is  therefore  a  good  one  to  mix  with  these  where  hay  is  an 
object. 

If  farmers  here  wish  to  improve  their  lauds  they  must  keep  them 
longer  in  grass.  This  will  enable  them  to  keep  more  stock,  and  thus 
make  more  manure.  Says  a  practical  writer  on  this  subject,  ''Farm- 
ers should  remember  that  a  sod  of  good  grass  and  clover  turned  un- 
der is  quite  equal  in  value  to  a  costly  application  of  either  putres- 
cent or  purchased  manures." 

Lower  Brandon.  W.  R.  C.  Cocke. 


A  correspondent  in  Union  County  lowaj  reports  a  growing  interest  in 
that  county  in  the  culture  of  flax,  fruit,  Alsike  clover,  and  hedges.  Be- 
tween 1,000  and  2,000  acres  have  been  put  uuder  flax  this  spring,  and  an 
unusually  large  number  of  fruit-trees  have  been  set  out — some  farmers 
starting  orchards  with  as  many  as  five  hundred.  Alsike  clover  is  meet- 
ing with  success,  both  because  of  its  adaptation  to^tbe  climate  and  be- 
cause it  proves  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  buckwheat  as  a  source  of  hon- 
ey for  bees.  For  the  planting  of  hedges  there  is  now  a  general  "rage." 
This  results,  in  part,  from  the  increasing  scarcity  of  timber.  The 
osage  orange  is  principally  planted,  but  some  prefer  willow.  Last  season 
hedges  were  started  by  setting  out  plants,  but  this  season  the  prevailing 
practice  has  been  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  place  for  the  hedge.  For  osage 
orange  hedges  the  "double  row  system"  is  gaining  in  popular  favor. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

AN  IMPORTANT  SUGGESTION  AS  TO  THE  NEXT  FAIR. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1853  to  hold  farmers'  gatherings  the  three  first  nights 
of  the  Fairs,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  still  that  they  should  be 
held ;  but  it  has  been  of  late  years  difficult  to  secure  a  suitable  place 
for  such  meetings,  and  the  attractions  of  other  commendable  re- 
unions divided  the  attention  of  our  best  material  for  meetings  of  our 
agricultural  people.  Now  that  the  Executive  Committee  have 
thought  it  best  to  secure  a  Secretary  and  office,  to  be  accessible  at  all 
business  hours,  and  a  fine  room  for  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  a 
library,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  :  that  we  should  hold  a  meeting 
each  night,  and  a  competent  gentleman  selected  to  speak  on  some 
interesting  subject  connected  with  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts — 
when  it  will  be  expected  interesting  discussions  will  follow,  and  all 
who  are  unacquainted  may  then  know  each  other  and  may  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  meet  during  the  day  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  on 
the  grounds.  Let  it  be  an  occasion  of  mingling  together  before  and 
after  the  special  object  of  the  meeting  for  the  evening  is  through 
with.  Then  and  any  other  week  of  the  year  the  Society's  rooms  will 
be  an  appropriate  place  for  all  lovers  of  our  State  and  other  agricul- 
tural societies,  when  in  Richmond,  to  call  on  the  genial  Secretary, 
Col.  Knight,  and  register  their  names,  that  interested  friends  may 
meet  and  learn  much  that  may  be  of  material  benefit  to  them  and 
the  Society.  These  are  times  of  all  others  "that  in  union  there  is 
strength"  and  to  knov/  each  other  better  from  the  sea  shore  to  the 
Ohio  river.  Much  of  the  past  labors  of  the  Executive  Committee 
have  passed  away,  with  brief  notice  of  the  press  reporters,  that  will, 
in  future,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  which 
they  have  decided  to  publish  in  book  form  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

This  is  a  step  long  delayed,  fearing  the  cost,  but  it  will  be  found  a 
new  and  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  successful  progress  of  our  Fairs, 
and  the  local  fairs  should  be  invited  and  urged  to  co-operate  for  gen- 
eral good. 

The  railroads  of  the  State  are  liberal  and  far-seeing,  and  will  do 
all  they  can  to  sustain  the  Societies  of  the  State  ;  and  let  all  make 
a  new  effort  at  their  next  Fairs  to  improve  upon  all  past  efforts,  and 
help  to  establish  new  confidence  and  spirit  and  move  forward  to- 
gether with  good  cheer,  and  stop  the  cry  wolf  in  the  stereotyped  cry 
of  "hard  times."  Before  this  will  appear,  the  Executive  Committee 
will  hold  its  August  meeting  and  will  doubtless  perfect  everything 
to  make  it  the  most  judicious  and  complete  Fair  we  have  ever  held. 

Albemarle  couniy^  Va.  F. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — The  above  should  commend  itself  to  the  friends  of  the 
Society  and  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  meetings  which  were  held  nightly 
during  Fair- week  in  the  ante  bellum  life  of  the  Society  were  both  profitable  and 
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interesting.  No  hall  in  the  city  was  large  enough,  frequently,  to  hold  the  peo- 
ple who  would  attend  them.  A  practical  subject  as  to  the  cultivation  and 
profits  of  particular  crops,  the  best  breeds  of  animals,  or  some  other  appertain- 
ing to  farm-life,  regular  system  of  culture,  experiments  as  to  new  methods,  kc, 
was  introduced  and  all  members  of  the  Society  were  free  to  participate.  The 
informal  and  off-hand  experiences,  thus  detailed,  made  these  meetings  some, 
thing  like  a  farmer's  love-feast,  and  they  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  attended  with 
a  lively  and  beneficial  influence.  The  condition  of  the  State  now,  more  than 
then,  needs  these  life-giving  influences  which  centre  around  the  State  Society, 
and  a  little  work  and  interest  on  the  part  of  its  members  and  friends  will  very 
much  aid  the  officers  of  the  Society  in  their  plans  for  enlarging  its  field  of  use. 
fulness. 

The  present  rooms  of  the  Society  will  afford  a  place  of  meeting  for  its  members 
and  friends,  so  that  the  nightly  meetings  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  F,  can 
be  conveniently  held. 

The  active  work  of  the  Society  during  its  Fair  week  and  the  intervals  between 
them,  directed  by  the  wise  counsels  of  its  President  and  Executive  Committee, 
and  its  intelligent  and  efficient  Secretary,  Col.  Kxight,  will,  with  the  influences 
of  its  life-membership,  located  in  all  the  counties,  make  it  in  the  future,  As  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  an  organization  which  should  have  the  earnest  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  the  State. 


The  Food  of  the  Robin. — Mr.  David  Alexander  Lyle,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist  for  July,  gives  the  result  of  some  studies  on  the  food  of  the 
American  rohm  (Furos  migratorious).  Unfortunately  his  locality  is  not 
given,  but  we  presume  it  is  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  birds  were 
kept  in  confinement,  and  fed  with  diet  of  different  kinds,  the  quantity  be- 
ing noted  and  the  results  observed.  He  found  that  they  would  eat  fruits 
when  driven  to  it  by  hunger  or  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  insects, 
flies,  moths,  and  worms  being  their  favorite  food — and  for  one  grape  or 
cherry  eaten,  they  destroyed  thousands  of  injurious  insects.  One  young 
robin  required  seventy  two  large  beetles  daily  to  satisfy  its  appetite. 
The  writer  says  :  "In  the  Armory  grounds  twenty-three  pairs  of  roljins 
•were  known  to  be  nesting  in  one  month,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  each  bird  would  destroy  at  least  one  hundred  insects  per 
day,  taking  them  as  they  come,  small  and  large.  Therefore  the  forty- 
six  birds  known  to  feed  on  these  grounds  and  vicinity  would  require 
4,600  insects  per  diem,  or  in  thirty  days  they  would  dispatch  the  large 
number  of  138,000  insects.  This  quantity  at  first  glance  may  seem  to 
be  a  very  large  estimate,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  pair  had 
a  nest  containing  at  least  from  one  to  four  young  which  required 
food,  (not  included  in  the  above  estimate)  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  is 
rather  an  under  than  over-estimate." 

This  shows  what  a  considerable  influence  robins  exercise  upon  the  en- 
tomological world,  by  preventing  an  undue  increase  of  those  species  upon 
which  they  feed.  They  guard  our  fields  and  orchards  and  gardens  from 
the  ravages  of  myriads  of  noxious  insects,  and  should  be  protected  and 
encouraged  by  every  dictate  of  humanity,  good  husbandry,  and  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  harmony  of  nature  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
kept  in  equal  and  uniform  balance. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WINTER  OATS  AND  WHEAT  CROPS  IN  EAST 
TENNESSEE. 

The  wheat  crop  is  not  over  one  half  what  it  should  be  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  not  over  one  half  the  yield  for  the  amount  of  straw; 
and  the  grain  falls  far  short  of  perfection,  it  being  shriveled  and  im- 
perfect. In  early  spring  our  prospects  were  never  better  for  a  large 
crop  of  wheat,  but  owing  to  cold,  blasting,  easterly  winds,  the  bloom 
was  blasted  and  yellow  rust  come  on  the  blade  of  the  stalk.  But 
not  so  with  our  "winter  oats"  crop  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  ever  grown 
by  us.  The  yield  is  good  ;  the  grain  plump.  This  crop  is  yearly 
increasing  in  favor,  and  our  farmers  in  this  section,  where  the  winter 
oats  originated,  appreciate  it  more  and  more.  Its  yield  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  crop  sown  in  the  spring,  that  our  farmers  sow  but 
little  of  that  any  more.  Notwithstanding  the  wheat  was  so  badly 
rusted,  not  one  bit  appeared  on  our  oats.  This  crop  has  much  to 
recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  Southern  farmer.  It  grows  tall 
and  yields  well  on  land  that  will  no  more  produce  good  corn.  It  is 
used  as  a  crop  to  improve  land  by  sowing  it  one  year,  and  after  that, 
plowing  under  the  stubble  directly  after  harvest;  sowing  only  one 
half  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  on  it ;  and  in  many  instances  depend- 
ing on  the  shellings  to  re-seed  the  ground.  By  plowing  under  thus 
early,  you  secure  good  Fall  pasture  for  cattle  and  small  stock,  and 
some  pasture  all  Winter.  As  soon  as  millers  understand  how  to 
prepare  it,  this  grain  will  be  largely  used  for  oatmeal,  now  largely 
imported  in  this  country.  The  grain  being  so  much  heavier  and 
better  perfected  by  having  longer  time  to  grow,  the  grain  is  better 
adapted  for  oatmeal  than  any  oat  that  has  been  heretofore  grown 
in  this  country.  The  seed  is  being  largelv  ordered,  and  is  getting 
scattered  over  many  of  the  States,  where  favorable  reports  have  been 
made  of  its  successful  cultivation.  Edwin  Hexrt. 

G-reenville,  Tenn. 


Feedixg  Value  of  Corx  and  Oats.— The  results  of  experiments 
that  have  been  made  with  some  10,000  horses  of  the  cab  company  in 
Paris,  and  published  by  the  president  of  the  company'  Mr.  Bixio,  adds 
to  the  testimony  of  the' omnibus  company  of  that  city  last  year  that  the 
substitution  of  maize  for  oats  affects  a  large  economy  while  affecting  no 
diminution  iuthe  working  power  of  the  animal.  The  10,000  cab  horses 
have  been  operated  upon  during  a  period  of  five  years,  their  feeding  be- 
ing regulated  according  to  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  the  no  less 
importaut  point  attended  to —book-keeping.  As  compared  with  the 
year  1872  a  saving  of  19  centimes — nearly  four  sous  per  animal  per  day 
—was  affected  in  1877,  representmg  a  total  economy  for  the  year,  1,058,- 
610  francs. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

DRESSING  ?IUTTOX,  &c. 

The  generally  accepted  opioion  anjong  our  Virginia  people,  who  know 
as  much  of  what  good  mutton  is  as  our  English  cousins,  is  that  a  touch 
of  the  wool,  in  dressing  it,  spoils  it,  and  imparts  the  smell  of  wool,  and 
hence  the  prejudice  with  mauy  persons  against  it.  Had  you  ever  sus- 
pected this  to  be  an  error?  That  it  is,  you  and  your  readers  will  concede, 
after  reflecting  a  moment  on  the  brief  statement  I  will  make,  A  very 
intelligent  farmer  of  Augusta  county,  an  acquisition  received  from  Ala- 
bama immediately  after  the  war,  in  conversation  with  a  friend  last 
summer,  stated  that  this  unpleasant  smell  and  taste  is  not  imparted  from 
the  wool,  but  what  is  far  worse,  comes  from  the  contents  of  the  bowels. 
To  prove  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  has  wrapped  mutton,  properly  dress- 
ed, up  in  the  skin,  next  the  wool,  which  does  not  impart  a  bit  of  such 
taste  or  smell.  His  invariable  and  never  departed  from  rule  is,  to  re- 
move the  entrails  as  soon  as  the  sheep  is  hung  up — and  then  to  remove 
the  skin.  In  corroboration  of  this  idea,  is  the  fact  that  the  lard  from 
the  small  entrails  of  the  hog,  is  as  sweet  and  free  from  taint,  as  that  from 
the  kidneys,  even  after  the  hog  has  been  killed  some  time,  when  that 
from  the  large  entrails  will  be  much  tainted.  But  if  the  entrails  are 
removed  from  the  hog  immediately  the  hog  is  cleaned,  as  should  be  done, 
and  the  fat  removed  at  once  and  properly  tried,  my  word  for  it  the 
nicest  connoisseur  cannot  tell  entraillard  from  leaf  fat.  Let  all  interest- 
ed note  these  facts. 

Randall  Grass. — I  read  with  interest  what  is  said  on  this  subject 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Planter,  for  the  reason  that  thirty  years  'it 
may  be  more),  on  my  first  visit  to  Pulaski,  and  to  the  hospitable  homes 
and  beautiful  farms  of  the  late  David  Cloyd,  and  his  son  Joseph,  yet 
living,  and  the  late  Major  Jas.  Kent,  and  others  of  the  fine  farms  of 
Montgomery  and  Pulaski,  I  met  with  this  grass  for  the  first  time.  Its 
rich,  varnished,  green  appearance  struck  my  fancy,  and  I  carried  some 
of  its  seed  with  me,  no  doubt  the  first  ever  introduced  into  Augusta. 
It  is  in  every  respect  much  superior  to  orchard  grass. 

Caxadiax  Wheat. — I  spent  a  night  with  Mr.  Jas  A.  Austin,  near 
the  village  of  Waynesboro,  a  short  time  since,  and  rode  out  on  his  farm, 
to  see  a  field  of  what  was  a  new  wheat  to  me.  It  is  a  smooth  wheat, 
with  a  few  fine  beards,  and  I  suppose  you  will  call  it  a  red  variety.  I 
enclose  you  a  few  grains.  This  is  the  third  year  Mr.  Austin  has  grown 
it,  and  such  has  been  his  success,  that  a  number  of  his  neighbors  are 
favorably  impressed  with  it.  It  has  a  bright,  clean  straw — so  soft,  cattle 
are  particularly  fond  of  it.  He  procured  a  bushel  from  the  Messrs. 
Whislers,  now  of  f?henandoah,  who  are  running  the  Arthur  furnace. 
They  had  charge  of  the  Mt.  Torrey  furnace  on  South  River,  in  Augusta, 
or  its  tributary.  Back  creek,  and  having  come  from  Canada  to  Augusta, 
secured  this  wheat,  on  returning  to  Shenandoah,  from  some  of  their  ac- 
quaintances. It  was  introduced  into  Canada  from  Scotland  a  few 
years  since,  and  has  some  other  name  which  I  have  forgotten.  Mr. 
Austin  has  been  applied  to  by  a  number  of  his  neighbors  for  seed,  and 
I  think  is  not  unreasonable  at  all  in  the  price,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  bushel.  He  says  it  stands  up  well,  and  he  thinks,  because  it  is  less  lia- 
ble to  injury  from  frost  in  the  spring,  has  a  great  advantage  over  some 
varieties  he  has  sown. 

Xel-?on  Co.,  Va.  J.  M.  McCue. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

HIGH  AND  LOW  GRADE  FERTILIZERS. 

In  the  last  June  number  of  the  SoutJicryi  Planter  and  Farmer,  I 
read  with  much  interest  a  communication  from  Col.  Jno.  Washington 
on  the  '-Comparison  of  Profits  from  the  use  of  High  and  Low  Grade 
Fertilizers,"  and  was  gratified  at  the  coincidence  of  his  views  with 
my  own  experience. 

I  have  been  a  planter  from  early  manhood  up  to  the  present  time — 
a  period  of  forty  years — having  started  my  first  plow  March  16th, 
1838,  as  shown  by  my  plantation  books — regularly  kept  ever  since, 
in  peace  and  in  war.  During  this  period,  I  have  experimented  a  great 
deal  with  manures  of  various  kinds  on  my  lands,  both  here  and  in 
Florida,  containing  every  variety  of  soil.  I  was  the  first  to  use 
guano  m  this  county,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  Southern  States. 
Since  the  last  war,  I  have  made  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  am  thus  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  on  the 
subject. 

I  believe  your  communication  contains  correct  views,  and  will  be 
of  service  to  the  planters  and  farmers,  as  well  as  enable  the  Legis- 
lature of  A  irginia  to  act  knowingly  on  the  subject.  Your  purpose 
"to  suggest  some  amendments  to  tne  law  regulating  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Virginia"  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  prove  beneficial.  Wm.  S.  Reynolds. 

Barnwell  Co.,S.  C. 

Is  Corn  a  King  ? — However  much  it  may  shock  our  republican  sen- 
sibilities and  sympathies,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  a  king  among 
us  and  that  the  popular  agricultural  heart  is  in  svrapathv  with  his  per- 
manent enthronement.  Indian  corn,  which  more  than  any  other  known 
plant  combines  the  best  qualities  of  a  grass  and  a  cereal,  is  growing, 
steadily  and  perceptibly  in  estimation,  cultivation  and  power,  and  we 
are  glad  of  it.  According  to  carefully  prepared  estimates  by  the  agri- 
cultural statistician  at  Washington,  there  were  in  1876  a  fourth  more 
acres  of  corn  in  the  United  States  than  people,  and  if  the  annual  yield 
of  this  grain  could  be  divided  equally  each  person  would  be  entitled  to 
over  33  bushels  and  of  the  full  value  of  812.  The  wheat  crop  which 
stands  nearest  to  corn  in  strength  in  the  United  States  had  only  about 
half  as  many  bushels.  Cotton,  by  some  called  kine,  has  less  than  half 
the  value  of  corn-  Even  the  hay  crop,  the  easiest  farming  known,  occu- 
pies only  about  half  as  many  acres  as  corn.  The  statistician  gives  us 
these  figures  for  the  United  States:  49,033,3o4  acres  of  corn,  1,283,872,- 
500  bushels,  8475,491,210  value.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  the  averege 
rate  of  about  26  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  37  cents  per  bushel.  Kansas 
had  the  highest  average  yield  per  acre,  or  43  1-5  oushels,  and  South  Car- 
olina the  lowest,  or  8  1-2  bushels.  California  had  the  highest  avarage 
value  per  bushel,  or  81,07,  and  Kansas  the  lowest,  or  24  cents.  By  the 
same  estimates,  Massachusetts  is  credited  with  32.857  acres  and  1,150,- 
000  bushels  of  corn,  valued  at  8862,500.  This  averaged  gives  us  35  bush- 
els, per  acre,  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  one  acre  to  every  five  of  the  popu- 
lation.— X  E,  Homestead. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M.  G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 
In  a  recent  number  we  dealt  briefly  with  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  species,  and  used  the  views  of  that  wonderful  preacher.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  as  put  forth  in  one  of  his  celebrated  "lay  sermons,"  to 
show  that  even  he,  the  stalwart  and  powerful  leader  of  all  such  as  dis- 
believe the  existence  of  God  or  the  future  life  of  man,  was  unable  to 
shake  the  definition  of  a  species  in  the  animal  kingdom — that  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  animals  descended  from  a  single  primitive  stock,  and  that 
neither  anatomy,  nor  physiology,  nor  embryology,  nor  any  other  science 
is  able  to  establish  that  mules  have  bred  or  can  breed  with  each  other- 
All  known  facts  go  to  show  that  they  have  not  and  cannot.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  prevalent  idea  that  geology,  with  that  view  of  ancient 
life  which  it  unfolds,  clearly  establishes  a  vast  and  uniform  progressive 
modification  of  types  in  the  animal  kingdom,  by  bringing  to  light  the 
records  of  a  stupendous  lapse  of  time.  The  truth  is,  that  paleontology 
establishes  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  propose  to  put  Professor  Huxley 
on  the  stand  again,  and  no  abler  witness  can  be  produced.  In  that  'lay 
sermon"  which  he  preached  before  the  Geological  Society,  from  the  text, 
"  geological  contemporaneity  "  (Lay  Sermons  and  Addresses,  pages  202, 
et  seq),  he  says  the  following  are  regarded  as  some  of  the  best  estab- 
lished results  of  paleontology :  "That  animals  and  plants  began  their 
existence  together  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks ;  and  then  succeeded  each  other  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  totally  distinct  fauna  and  flora  occupied  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth,  one  after  the  other,  and  during  distinct  epochs  of  time."  A 
geological  formation  is  the  sum  of  all  the  strata  deposited  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  whole  earth  during  one  of  these  epochs ;  a  geological  fauna 
or  flora  is  the  sum  of  all  the  species  of  animals  or  plants  which  occupied 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  during  one  of  these  epochs.  "  The  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  was  at  first  very  similar  in  all  its  parts,  and  onl}^  from 
the  middle  of  the  tertiary  epoch  onwards  began  to  show  a  distinct  dis- 
tribution in  zones.  The  constitution  of  the  original  population  as  well 
as  the  numerical  j^roportion  of  its  members  indicates  a  warmer,  and  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  tropical  climate,  which  remained  tolerably  equable 
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throughout  the  year.  The  •  subsequent  distribution  of  living  beings  in 
zones  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  general  teiu}Derature 
which  first  began  to  be  felt  at  the  poles."  No  man  could  more  briefly 
and  precisely  sum  up  the  major  propositions  of  paleontological  science. 
Those  only  familiar  with  Mr.  Huxley's  general  reputation  as  a  leading 
evolutionist,  and  not  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  vagaries  of  this 
great  man,  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  only  stated 
these  general  propositions  thus  concisely  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
overthrowing  every  one  of  them.  As  a  scientific  writer,  Huxley  is  a 
sort  of  free-lance,  smashing  and  demolishing  right  and  left,  and  from  his 
improvised  pulpit,  hurling  his  thunderbolts  hither  and  thither  like  a 
wanton  Jupiter  Tonans,  or  like  that  celebrated  character,  "  the  bull  in 
the  china  shop."  We  shall  see  presently  that  by  the  time  this  preacher 
has  done  with  paleontology,  not  much  of  that  science  is  left.  We  will 
pass  over  his  special  arguments  and  take  up  his  final  conclusion. 
"What  then  does  an  impartial  survey  of  the  positively  ascertained 
truths  of  paleontology  testify  in  relation  to  the  common  doctrines  of 
progressive  modification,  which  suppose  that  modification  to  have  taken 
place  by  a  necessary  progress  from  more  to  less  embryonic  forms,  or  from 
more  to  less  generalized  types  within  the  limits  of  the  period  occupied 
by  fossiliferous  rocks  ?"  "  It  negatives  those  doctrines ;  for  it  either 
shows  us  no  evidence  of  any  such  modification,  or  demonstrates  it  to 
have  been  very  slight ;  and  as  to  the  nature  of  that  modification,  it  yields 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  earlier  members  of  any  long-continued 
group  were  more  generalized  in  structure  than  the  later  ones."  "  Obvi- 
ously if  the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  now  known  are  coeval  with  the 
commencement  of  life,  and  if  their  contents  give  us  any  just  conception 
of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  earliest  fauna  and  flora,  the  insigni- 
ficant amount  of  variation  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  taken 
place  in  any  one  group  of  animals  or  plants,  is  quite  incompatible  with 
the  hypothesis  that  all  living  forms  are  the  results  of  a  necessary  pro- 
gressive development,  entirely  comprised  within  the  time  represented  by 
fossiliferous  rocks."  "  Contrary  wise,  any  admissible  hypothesis  of  pro- 
gressive modification  must  be  compatible  with  persistence  without  pro- 
gression through  indefinite  periods."  Of  the  justice  of  these  conclusions 
we  have  long  been  persuaded.  We  believe  that  every  one  of  the  major 
propositions  of  paleontological  science  above  stated  by  Mr.  Huxley  are 
decisively  negatived  by  the  facts  of  paleontology.  We  have  read  no 
author  with  whom  we  so  fully  agree  in  his  estimate  of  the  "  results  of 
paleontology,"  as  this  lay-preacher  who  holds  forth  from  his  very  ques- 
tionable sort  of  a  pulpit.  We  hold  that  all  the  weight  of  geological 
evidence  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Darwin  as  it  is  called— that 
the  origin  of  physiological  species  is  through  evolution  from  pre-existing 
forms ;  and  we  have  cited  this  lay -sermon  of  our  lay-preaching  friend  to 
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keep  us  in  countenance  in  that  position.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  think 
of  defining  the  actual  limits  of  physiological  species  among  the  fragmen- 
tary remains  of  the  skeletons  which  only  paleontological  research  has 
brought  into  view  ;  whereas,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true 
limits  of  existing  species  are  of  much  wider  extent  than  most  naturalists 
would  be  at  all  willing  to  admit.  There  is  no  evidence — not  one  jot  nor 
tittle  of  evidence — to  be  found  recorded,  either  upon  the  pages  of  the  rock- 
graven  history  of  ancient  life,  or  upon  the  written  pages  of  man's  expe- 
rience anywhere ;  nor  does  any  man  now  living  know  any  fact  that 
tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  any  ofi'-shoot  from  any  species,  at  first  a 
variety,  has  by  any  lapse  of  time,  or  through  any  extent  of  modification, 
become  so  far  isolated  from  the  parent  stock  as  to  present  any  tendency 
towards  infertility  when  crossed  back  upon  the  immodified  type.  We 
have  evidence  that  the  varieties  of  a  single  species  may  be  both  multi- 
plied and  modified  indefinitely,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  tendency 
to  infertility  between  the  most  extremely  modified  and  widely  separated 
varieties,  nor  does  any  lapse  of  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  degree 
aflTect  the  question  of  hybridism  between  any  two  forms  of  common  de- 
scent^  however  widely  aberrant  from  the  original  type.  It  is  in  vain  to 
argue  that  some  such  case  may  turn  up  one  of  these  fine  days.  So  some 
other  fine  day  may  the  moon  turn  to  green  cheese.  It  is  idle  to  support 
a  hypothesis  at  variance  with  all  experience,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  a  beautiful  hypothesis  if  true,  and  that  nobody  is  able  to  prove  that 
no  fact  will  ever  be  discovered  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  enough  that  no 
such  fact  is  hitherto  known.  It  is  suggested  by  our  learned  friend  of 
the  Richmond  Dispatch,  that  our  remarks,  on  the  use  of  the  term  species 
by  Professor  Huxley,  exhibit  the  spirit  of  a  word-picking  criticism,  and 
that  Messrs.  Darwin  and  Huxley  know  as  well  as  we  do  the  difficulty 
of  defining  what  a  species  is.  Our  good  friend  makes  this  mistake.  "VTe 
hold  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it.  We  hold  that  a  morphological 
species  is  simply  no  species.  We  hold  that  there  are  groups  of  animals 
in  nature,  all  the  members  of  which  are  completely  fertile  with  each 
other,  and  are  infertile  with  all  the  members  of  every  other  similar 
group,  and  that  these  and  these  only  are  physiological  species.  This, 
then,  is  the  definition.  A  species  is  a  group  of  animals  descended  from 
a  single  primitive  stock.  All  animals  fertile  with  each  other  belong  to 
the  same  species,  and  all  animals  belonging  to  different  species,  either 
fail  to  produce  oflTspring  or  produce  mules.  What  we  meant  to  show 
and  what  we  think  we  have  shown  is,  that  no  other  definition  of  species 
can  be  established,  and  that  without  breaking  down  this  definition  and 
establishing  some  hitherto  unknown  fact  at  variance  with  the  facts  upon 
which  it  is  based,  the  theory  known  as  Darwinism  ceases  to  be,  and  this 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor  Huxley  both  know.  We  hold  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  £hake  this  position,  though  they  have  directed  against 
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it  a  vast  ability  and  all  the  batteries  of  enormous  research.  Our  criti- 
cism of  the  use  of  the  term  species  by  Mr.  Huxley,  was  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  he  accepts  this  definition  at  times  in  spite  of  himself;  and 
that  all  his  efforts  to  find  a  new  definition  of  a  species  are  uuavailino-. 
Our  learned  friend  further  suggests  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  never  said  that 
man  is  descended  from  the  monkey  or  man-like  ape.  This  is  true,  and 
what  Professor  Agassiz  said  is  also  true,  viz.:  That  Mr.  Darwin  had 
been  worse  used  by  his  friends  than  any  man  he  ever  knew.  But 
■whereas,  Mr.  Darwin  has  never  said  man  is  descended  from  man-like 
apes,  Mr.  Huxley  has  said  so.  Mr.  Darwin  has  evidently  paused  be- 
fore this  extreme  result  of  his  views,  but  the  inexorable  Huxley  has 
pushed  him  on,  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  vjuestion  or  doubt  that,  if 
evolution  accounts  for  the  present  order  of  existence  among  the  lower 
animals,  man  is  no  exception.  No  man  need  suppose  that  there  is  any 
such  halting  place  in  the  evolution  hypothesis.  If  they  accept  Mr.  Dar- 
win's views,  they  are  bound  to  accept  the  descent  of  man  from  the  man- 
like apes.  There  is  no  half  and  half  in  this  business.  Men  have  got  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  that.  If  the  evolution  hypothesis  is  true  as  to 
animals,  it  is  true  as  to  man,  and  God  has  no  place  in  nature.  If  we 
accept  Darwinism,  we  must  reject  a  Creator.  If  we  accept  Darwinism, 
we  must  accept  Atheism.  But  this  we  declare,  that  the  phenomena  of 
evolution  are  confined  rigidly  and  absolutely  within  the  limits  of  physi- 
ological species,  as  we  have  defined  species  above ;  and  that  any  animal 
ever  passed  or  can  pass  without  the  limits  of  the  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs, either  going  over  to  another  species  or  uniting  with  it  to  form  an 
intermediate  group,  capable  of  solf-perpetuation,  is  in  no  wise  the  truth. 
Mr.  Darwin,  himself,  evidently  hesitates  to  accept  the  complete  logical 
result  of  the  hypothesis  not  his  own,  but  now  inseparably  connected  with 
his  name. 


WE  "  RISE  TO  EXPLAIN." 

Several  of  our  friends  have  in  the  past  six  months  admonished  us  not 
to  write  any  more  about  the  public  school  and  the  public  debt,  but  to 
let  politics  alone  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  legitimate  sphere  of  an 
agricultural  writer,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Friends,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, where  we  have  received  one  letter  of  that  sort,  we  have  received 
forty  encouraging  us  to  persevere  in  our  course.  We  do  not  think  it  in 
good  taste  to  publish  anything  written  about  our  Department,  in  a  per- 
sonal sense,  and  shall  not  (as  we  have  not)  publish  anything  our  good 
friends  may  say  of  us,  good  or  bad.  But  this  we  would  say  to  those  who 
have  taken  up  the  idea  that  our  opinions,  which  they  think  extreme  in 
Southern  sentiment,  or  in  opposition  to  the  public  schools,  or  to  repudia- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  ought  to  be  corrected.     Time  is  precious,  and  we 
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say  to  those  about  to  waste  it  on  us  in  the  way  of  advice  about  these  opin- 
ions, as  "  Punch  "  said  to  persons  about  to  marry — "  Don't."  No  "  little 
busy  bee  '*  out  of  the  hive  of  repudiation  will  be  "  improving  any  shining 
hour  "  by  buzzing  about  us.  We  are  not  any  "  opening  flower  "  out  of 
whom  any  "  honey  "  of  that  sort  can  be  gathered.  AVhile  we  write  for 
the  public  at  all,  we  will  say  the  truth  if  we  die  for  it.  We  say  this, 
then,  once  more  :  The  public  school  is  in  every  sense  a  false  educator, 
and  all  trustworthy  statistics  show  that  it  tends  to  multiply  crime  rather 
than  repress  it,  and  we  dare  anybody  to  show  the  contrary ;  whereas, 
supported  as  it  is  in  Virginia,  by  money  fraudulently  withheld  from  the 
public  creditor  for  that  purpose,  without  his  consent,  it  is  an  abomination 
in  the  land,  and  the  curse  of  God  is  and  must  be  upon  it.  That's  what 
we  say,  and  let  all  the  people  hear  it.  Politics,  do  you  say  friends  ? 
Politics  ?  This  ain't  any  politics.  It's  the  truth,  and  you  know  it.  If 
it  be  thought  that  we  are  any  politician,  we  are  none.  Whereas,  we  are 
not  one  of  the  multitude  crazy  with  inordinate  desire  to  be  in  office,  yet 
we  know  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  will  never  revive  until  the 
farmers,  as  a  class,  give  heed  to  the  sort  of  men  who  represent  them.  It 
is  our  conviction  that  Virginia  is  and  has  been  since  the  war,  more  cru- 
elly oppressed  by  absurd  and  wicked  legislation.  State  and  Federal,  than 
any  American  community  has  ever  been  since  Columbus  came  hither. 
But  neither  the  Moses,  nor  all  the  prophets  of  repudiation,  have  any 
scheme  or  design  or  policy  (it  they  have  any  at  all  except  to  be  in  office) 
calculated  to  do  any  good.  If  they  succeed  in  abolishing  at  once  the 
debt,  the  credit  and  the  honor  of  the  people,  and  causing  the  name  of 
Virginia  to  stink,  they  will  soon  make  the  taxes  more  grievous  than 
ever.  Relief  from  the  burdens  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
mad  schemes  of  the  communist,  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  econo- 
my. The  tobacco  tax,  which  drives  all  small  manufacturers  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  concentrates  in  the  hands  of  a  few  glutted  monopolists,  the 
whole  vast  profits  of  the  manufacture  enables  these  men  to  trample  the 
planters  in  the  dust.  If  we  were  strong  enough  to  fight  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  this  tax  would  be  ample  justification  of  civil  war.  It  is 
a  thousand  fold  more  wicked  and  cruel  than  that  tax  which  formed  the 
pretext  for  the  American  Revolution.  No,  friends,  sending  your  chil- 
dren to  school  to  learn  falsehood,  to  be  paid  for  in  other  peoples'  money, 
is  no  remedy  for  such  evils.  It  can  be  shown  that  State  legislation  and 
State  failure  to  legislate,  has  done  Virginia  as  much  or  more  harm  than 
even  this  odious  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government — and 
so  we  leave  the  question. 

At  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  England, 
the  Shorthorns  won  all  the  leading  premiums  in  the  dairy  classes  for  the 
second  time.  Lord  Walsingham's  Southdowns  also  'again  swept  the 
field. 
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COL.  JOHN  WASHINGTON  AS  A  CHEMIST. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  know  how  to  write  in  reply  to  a  gentleman  who 
writes  a  chemical  argument  and  is  not  a  chemist.  This  argument,  on 
page  427,  et  seq,  of  the  August  Planter,  however,  presents  the  common 
fallacies  in  no  new  way  and  no  new  form.  We  will  endeavor  to  explain 
what  no  person  able  to  understand  the  matters  at  issue  would  desire  to 
have  explained,  and  when  we  say  that  Col.  Washington  is  not  able  to 
understand  them,  we  offer  him  no  disrespect,  for  he  is  not  a  chemist,  and 
no  one  but  a  chemist  can  be  expected  to  understand  purely  chemical 
questions.  Col.  Washington  does  not  even  understand  the  position  we 
have  taken  the  pains  to  explain  in  such  a  manner  that  we  had  hoped 
even  the  non-technical  would  be  able  to  comprehend.  We  certainly 
have  never  exposed  ourselves  to  just  ridicule  by  saying  that  the  compe- 
tent analyst  is  not  able  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  ammonia  yielded  by 
the  nitrogenous  elements  of  a  commercial  manure  to  within  a  very 
minute  fraction  of  the  truth.  Will  Col.  Washington  have  the  goodness 
to  call  our  attention  to  any  place  where  we  have  so  said  ?  It  appears  to 
be  upon  Col.  Washington's  mind  that  the  ammonia  reported  by  the 
analyst  exists  ready  formed  in  the  manure,  in  which  supposition  he  is 
completely  mistaken;  as  there  is  very  little  in  any,  and  perhaps  abso- 
lutely none,  in  a  great  majority  of  manures,  but  they  all  contain  either 
some  salt  of  ammonia,  or  moi*e  frequently  some  form  of  organic  material 
containing  nitrogen,  all  of  which  is  by  the  analytical  process  of  combus- 
tion in  contact  with  alkalies  converted  into  ammonia,  and  thus  the  ni- 
trogen is  estimated.  Now,  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  results  of  the 
analysis  by  the  conventional  method  is  what  we  object  to,  and  not  in 
this  case  to  any  important  lack  of  accuracy  in  estimating  the  quantity 
of  ammonia.  The  true  and  honest  mode  of  stating  this  part  of  the  re- 
sult would  be,  such  a  per  centage  of  nitrogen  yielding  ammonia  to  com- 
bustion in  contact  with  soda-lime.  That  that  per  centage  can  be  deter- 
mined with  very  satisfactory  accuracy,  is  certainly  the  truth.  But  to 
conclude  that  this  result  establishes  the  source  of  the  ammonia,  whether 
hair,  hide,  flesh,  horn-shavings,  blood  or  bird  dung,  would  be  what  no 
chemist  would  venture  to  do.  Now,  each  of  these  materials  has  a  differ- 
ent price  in  commerce,  and  a  different  value  in  agriculture,  and  to  value 
them  all  at  one  price,  according  to  the  ammonia  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess described,  is  the  absurd  fallacy  of  which  we  complain.  If  Col. 
Washington  knows  of  any  process  by  which  distinction  is  or  can  be  made 
between  these  materials,  in  case  they  all  exist  together  in  a  manure,  will 
he  have  the  kindness  to  explain  that  process  for  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers. No  one,  we  presume,  certainly  not  so  intelligent  a  gentleman  as 
Col.  Washington,  will  say  that  the  leather  scrap  or  the  horn,  which  will 
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yield  say  one  hundred  pounds  of  ammonia  on  combustion  with  alkalies, 
will  cost  the  same  in  market  or  be  worth  the  same  to  the  farmer,  as  the 
bird  dung  or  the  dried  blood,  which  will  yield  one  hundred  pounds  of 
ammonia  when  subjected  to  the  same  combustion.  Does  Col.  Washing- 
ton hold  this  opinion  ?  If  he  does,  he  will  find  no  chemist  whatever  who 
will  agree  with  him.  Col,  Washington  says,  on  the  page  before  us,  "  The 
issues  I  state  thus :  First,  is  the  analyst  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
ammonia,  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  soda  in  artificial  manures  ?" 
"I  hold  he  can,  you  deny  the  proposition."  Will  Col.  Washington  do 
us  the  kindness  to  say  when  and  where  we  have  denied  any  such  propo- 
sition? Col.  Washington  clearly  does  not  understand  at  all  what  posi- 
tion we  hold. 

Second,  says  Col.  Washington:  "Is  the  commercial  value  of  arti- 
ficial manures  the  money  they  will  bring?  You  say  it  is;  I  deny  it ; 
you  affirm,  yet  you  have  produced  no  argument  or  proof.  I  must,  there- 
fore, prove  the  negative."  Which  he  proceeds  to  do  to  his  own  complete 
satisfaction,  by  saying  that  what  we  call  commercial  value  he  calls  ex- 
tortion.  If  the  Colonel's  chemical  philosophy  is  bad,  we  think  his  po- 
litical philosophy  worse.  If  we  comprehend  the  Colonel,  he  believes 
that  he  has  proven  in  this  remarkable  paragraph  that  the  commercial 
value  of  an  artificial  manure  is  not  the  price  it  will  bring  and  does 
bring  in  the  market,  but  that  its  commercial  value  is  "  extortion."  Let 
us  take  such  a  well-known  fertilizer  as  "Turner's  Excelsior."  According 
to  Col.  Washington,  it  is  our  dictum,  unsupported  by  argument  or  proof, 
that  the  commercial  value  of  that  manure  is  the  price  it  sells  for  in  mar- 
ket. The  Colonel's  dictum,  supported  by  argument  is,  that  the  commer- 
cial value  of  said  manure  is  "extortion."  We  suppose  that  this  is  the 
logic  of  "forcible  re-adjustment,"  extended  to  "Turner's  Excelsior." 
Since  the  days  of  Sir  Hudibras,  until  the  days  of  re-adjustment,  "the  worth 
of  anything,"  "is  but  the  money  it  will  bring."  But  if  the  commercial 
value  of  an  artificial  manure  is  "  extorti  )n,"  what  is  the  commercial 
value  of  orchard  grass  seed  ?  Col.  Washington's  reply  is,  "two  dollars 
per  bushel."  How  do  you  arrive  at  that,  Colonel ?  "I  got  that  for 
mine."  So?  Why,  at  that  very  time  seed  of  that  grass,  which  we  sus- 
pect was  quite  as  good  yours,  because  grown  in  a  climate  and  soil  appar- 
ently better  suited  to  bring  orchard  grass  to  perfection  than  where  you 
live,  went  begging  hereabouts  at  from  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  bushel.  How  is  that?  Is  orchard  grass  seed  in  general 
exempt  from  the  logic  of  "  forcible  re-adjustment,"  or  is  it  only  that  sort 
of  orchard  grass  seed  the  Colonel  has  for  sale,  the  commercial  value  of 
which  is  "  the  money  it  will  bring  "  flrwo  dollars  per  bushel;  ;  whereas, 
the  commercial  value  of ''  Turner's  Excelsior,"  subject  to  the  rules  of 
re-adjustment,  and  "supported  by  argument,"  is  "extortion."  Having 
settled  that  question  and  "  supported  it  by  argument,"  Col.  Washington 
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proceeds  to  settle  the  first  point  and  support  that  by  argument.  He 
says,  "  I  maintain  that  chemistry  will  analyze  artificial  manures."  "  No 
analytical  chemist  of  reputation  has  ever  denied  it."  "  If  any  now  deny 
it,  they  are  not  chemists,  and  are  interested."  Col.  Washington  has,  in 
his  article,  apparently  conveyed  the  impression  that  we  have  denied  his 
proposition,  and  hence  we  are  one  of  those  who  fall  under  his  criticism, 
"  not  a  chemist "  "  and  interested."  In  this  connection  we  must  say 
downright  to  Col.  Washington  that  he  is  writing  without  his  facts.  As 
to  whether  we  are  a  chemist,  we  think  we  are.  Col.  Washington  thinks 
not ;  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  we  leave  that  to  others  better  able  to 
judge  of  such  a  question  than  the  Colonel.  When  he  says,  however, 
'' interested,"  that  is  a  simple  question  of  fact  easily  disposed  of  We 
are  not  now,  never  have  been,  never  expect  to  be,  by  ourselves  or  another, 
in  any  way,  manner,  shape  or  form,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  to 
the  extent  of  a  single  farthing  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  com- 
mercial manure,  or  in  any  profit  or  advantage  arising  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. We  have  never  used  a  pound  of  it  but  what  we  bought  at  the 
market  price.  Never  expect  to  use  a  pound  of  it  on  any  other  terms. 
Enough  on  this  point,  let  us  return  to  the  question  to  which  our  readers 
are  interested. 

Nobody,  that  we  know  of,  has  ever  assumed  the  position  that  no  chem- 
ist can  analyze  a  manure.  It  is  a  very  harmless  employment  to  set  up 
men  of  straw  in  order  to  knock  them  over,  and  perhaps  a  very  enter- 
taining employment  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  it  may  even  be  a  very 
edifying  employment  to  those  who  mistake  these  decapitated  straw  men  for 
real  dead  bodies.  "If,"  says  the  Colonel,  "analysis  won't  discover  what 
a  manure  contains,  how  does  the  manufacturer  know?"  Here  is  the 
same  old  headless  straw  man  set  up  again  for  decapitation,  with  a  fresh 
head  stuck  on  to  be  knocked  off".  The  question.  Colonel,  is  not  by  any 
manner  of  means,  Will  chemistry  analyze  a  manure  ?  but  that  other 
and  far  different  question,  Does  an  accurate  chemical  analysis  determine 
what  the  materials  in  any  given  ton  of  fertilizer  cost  the  manufacturer, 
or  what  that  manure  is  worth  to  the  farmer?  We  maintain  that  it  ut- 
terly fails  to  do  so,  and  we  defy  Dr.  Voelcker,  Col.  Washington,  or  any 
other  chemist,  to  disprove  that  assertion.  We  dare  any  chemist.  Dr. 
Voelcker  or  any  other,  to  appear  before  a  court  and  swear  that  he  is 
able,  upon  an  analysis,  to  say  what  the  materials  in  ao.y  given  ton  of 
commercial  manure  cost  the  manufacturer,  or  which  of  two  manures 
analyzed  will  produce  the  greatest  increase  of  wheat  or  tobacco  in  any 
given  field.  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Pollard,  so  often  quoted 
by  those  who  have  no  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  it,  maintains 
no  such  proposition.  Whoever  said  that  analysis  was  of  no  value  to  the 
farmer  ?  "Chemical  analysis,"  says  Dr.  Voelcker,  "is  the  only  means  of 
ascertaining  with  certainty  whether  a  manure  is  good  or  worthless,  and 
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about  what  price  the  consumer  ought  to  pay  for  particular  kinds  of  ma- 
nures." Now  we  submit  that  this  is,  as  to  the  first  statement,  an  absolute 
error,  and  that  without  a  test  in  the  field  the  producing  power  of  a  ma- 
nure cannot  be  foretold  by  any  chemist;  and  that  instead  of  analysis 
being  tlie  only  means  of  determining  whether  manure  is  good  or  worth- 
less, it  is  by  no  means  the  best  means  of  determining  that  question,  as  Dr. 
Voelcker  well  knows.  The  field-trial  is  the  test  and  the  only  test  worthy  of 
confidence,  and  this,  too,  Dr.  Voelcker  knows.  He  has  himself  stated  that 
a  superphosphate  containing  a  small  percentage  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  will  produce  better  effects  on  some  soils  and  crops  than  one  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  that  acid.  How  does  he  know  this  ?  Does  anal- 
ysis reveal  it,  or  experience  in  the  field?  In  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Voelcker,  will  Colonel  Washington  answer  for  him  ?  Again  Dr. 
Voelcker  says,  "I  am  surprised  that  any  reasonable  man  in  your  coun- 
try can  entertain  the  opinion  that  analysis  is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer." 
Who  told  Dr.  Voelcker  that  any  man  in  this  country  said  any  such 
thing  ?  Dr.  Voelcker  knows  well  that  the  position  we  take  is  not  such, 
and  it  is  unworthy  of  him  to  present  such  an  argument  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  man  who  knows  as  well  as  Dr. 
Voelcker  does  what  we  maintain,  to  thus  mistake  the  matter  at  issue. 
He  knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  I  have  analyzed  this  manure  and  found 
nothing  of  any  vi^luein  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  fraudulent  and  worthless 
article ;  and  altogether  another  thing  to  pretend  to  place  an  accurate 
money  value  on  such  element  of  plant  food  as  are  found  and  determined 
by  analysis,  without  being  able  to  say  what  is  the  form  in  which  these 
elements  exist.  We  know  as  well  as  Dr.  Voelcker  that  if  a  man 
offers  for  sale  moulders'  sand  in  old  guano  sacks  as  No.  1  Peruvian 
Guano,  the  chemist  can  detect  that  fraud.  For  analysis  will  establLsh 
the  fact,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  it  contains  none  of 
the  elements  of  guano,  and  the  chemist  is  justified  in  swearing  abso- 
lutely that  the  man  who  offers  to  sell  it  for  guano  is  a  rogue.  But  let 
Dr.  Voelcker  say  what  he  means  by,  "about  how  much  money  ought  to 
bo  paid  for  particular  kinds  of  manure."  "  About  how  much"  is  very 
unscientific  lauguage.  Dr.  Voelcker  may  attach  one  significance  to 
•'about,"  and  Colonel  Washington  quite  another.  Somebody  might  say 
orchard  grass  seed  is  worth  "about  "  two  dollars  a  bushel.  Suppose  we 
ask  Colonel  Washington  to  submit  that  question  to  Dr.  Taylor.  Col. 
Washington  says  that  Dr.  Voelcker  says  the  farmer  has  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  a  manure  is  good  or  worthless,  and  what  price  to  pay 
for  it,  except  by  chemical  analysis.  Will  the  Colonel  please  let  Dr. 
Voelcker  speak  for  himself?  He  does  not  say  "  what  price  to  pay  for 
it,"  he  says  "about  what  price  to  pay  for  it."  Will  Colonel  Washington 
undertake  to  say  what  Dr.  Voelcker  means  by  "about  ?"  Does  "about" 
mean  within  five  dollars  a  ton  or  within  ten  dollars  a  ton,  or  within  one 
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dollar  a  ton  ?    Dr.  Voelcker  is  very  careful  to  insert  that  saving  word 
"about."  Colonel  Washington  must  not  leave  it  out.  There  are  some  cases 
in  which  Dr.  Voelcker  himself  will  have  to  stretch  that  "about"  of  his 
to  about  twenty  dollars  as  between  the  value  per  ton  of  two  different 
manures,  and  then  could  not  afford  to  swear  to  it.     And  Dr.  Voelcker 
knows  this,  as  well  as  every  chemist  of  experience  knows  it.     Colonel 
Washington  discredits  interested  witnesses.     Very  well,  how  is  it  with 
his  groat  witness,  Dr.  Voelcker  ?     Is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  gentleman 
who  is  paid  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  analyzing 
would  believe  that  he  had  given  no  valuable  information  for  the  money? 
Nor  do  we  believe,  nor  ever  said  anything  that  looked  like  believing  or 
saying  that  his  work  is  of  no 'value  to  those  for  whom  he  works.     It  is 
not  likely  that  Dr.  Voelcker,  of  all  other  men,  should  underestimate 
the  value  of  analysis.     Upon  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  opinions 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  in  Europe,  Col. 
Washington  gives  our  readers  a  page  of  "argument"  without  the  sup- 
port of  a  single  fact.     Again  comes  up  the  straw  man  to  be  knocked 
down.     The  Colonel  says  "not  one  of  these  chemists  have  said  he  could 
not  analyze  a  manure."     Colonel  Washington's  whole  paper  is  directed 
against  that  unfortunate  man  of  straw,  which  stands  to  him  in  the  place 
of  the  windmills  to  Don  Quixote  when  he  wanted  to  charge.     This  con- 
tinual adherence  to  that  idea,  this  determined  purpose  to  fight  a  propo- 
sition nobody  has  ever  defended,  shows  that  Colonel  Washington  has 
undertaken  to  "argue"  a  question  he  does  not  understand.     In  respect, 
however,  of  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  modes  in  use  are 
very  various  and  very  conflicting,  and  the  results  of  the  different  modes 
vary  v/idely  as  to  the  question,  How  much  ?     We  respectfully  ask  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  extracts  we  have  made  for  them  from  the 
Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  the  August  number.     Now,  will  Col.  Washing- 
ton tell  us  (and  support  it  by  argument)  which  of  these  many  modes 
gives  the  best  result  and  why?    Our  proposition  is,  that  chemical  analy- 
sis, however  accurate,  does  not  afford   data  for  a  sufiiciently  accurate 
estimation  of  the  comparative  values  of  different  fertilizers  to  justify 
any  attempt  at  interference   with  their  manufacture  and  sale  by  the 
Stale.     If  Colonel  Washington  wishes  to  combat  that  proposition,  our 
columns  are  open  to  him  for  that  purpose.     In  other  words,  we  invite 
him  to  show  within  what  limits  the  valuation  tables  in  common  use  are 
liable  to  error.     Please  let  him  understand  that  we  have  not  maintained 
the  proposition   that  manure  cannot  be  analyzed,  and  that  we  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  anybody  who  has  maintained  it.     We  have 
analyzed  many  of  them  ourselves.     We  have  never  denied  the  utility  of 
analysis.     We  have  never  advocated  the  abandonment  of  it.     But  we 
do  say  that  the  common  modes  of  calculating  the  value  of  manures, 
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based  on  the  rceults  of  analysis,  "are  utterly  false  and  erroneous," 
and  we  invite  Colonel  Washington  or  Dr.  Voelcker,  or  anybody  else,  to 
meet  that  issue.  They  are  wasting  their  time  and  talents  combating  an 
issue  that  nobody  defends.  The  questions  at  issue  are  purely  chemical 
questions,  and  nobody  else  than  a  chemist  is  able  to  discuss  them.  We 
say  that  chemistry  is  not  able  to  state  the  mode  of  combinatiou  of  acids 
and  bases,  nor  the  molecular  arrangement  of  atoms  in  the  compounds 
dealt  with,  nor  the  source  nor  nature  of  the  raw  materials  dealt  with 
other  than  conjecturally,  and  that  without  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
source  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  all  the  materials  in  a  manure  it  can- 
not be  correctly  valued.  To  say  that  a  manure  contains  little  or  no 
plant  food  is  altogether  another  matter.  Kow  we  invite  anybody  to  oc- 
cupy our  columns  who  thinks  he  can  disprove  the  propositions  above  as- 
serted. The  question  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  value  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  even  its  determination,  are  knovvn  to  ail  chemists 
to  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  If  Colonel  Washington  knows,  as 
he  seems  to  think  he  does,  all  about  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
so-called  soluble  and  insoluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acids,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  to  give  that  knowledge 
to  the  world,  for,  let  him  be  assured,  no  other  man  has  it.  If  we  differ 
on  the  question,  Whether  the  worth  of  anything  is  the  money  it  will 
bring,  or  more  or  less  money  than  that?  why  that  is  a  small  matter.  If 
Col.  Washington  thinks  orchard  grass  seed  worth  "about"  two  dollars 
per  bushel,  and  we  think  it  is  only  worth  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
"about,"  why  that  is  clearly  a  simple  difference  of  opinion.  We  ven- 
ture to  rt quest  Colonel  Washington  to  re-read  what  we  have  written,  and 
see  if  we  have  anywhere  stated  that  a  chemist  cannot  analyze  a  manure  ; 
and  if  he  can  find  tLe  place  we  will  correct  the  statement,  for  we  have 
never  meant  to  convey  that  impression.  If  we  have  anywhere  said  that 
analysis  is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer,  we  invite  him  to  point  to  that 
place.  What  we  have  said  is,  that  the  data  furnished  by  analysis  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  valuation  of  manures  according  to  the  methods  in 
use,  and  that  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  valuations  are  false  and 
erroneous,  and  we  think  we  have  proved  it.  If  Colonel  Washington 
thinks  he  can  disprove  it,  we  invite  him  to  do  it.  Dr.  Voelcker's  letter 
to  Dr.  Pollard  does  not  touch  that  question.  Let  Dr.  Voelcker  say 
what  he  means  by  "about  "  in  that  letter,  if  he  is  to  be  quoted  in  this 
discussion. 


STOMACH  STAGGERS  IX  CATTLE. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Ward,  of  Tazewell  county,  Va.,  sends  us  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  cattle  disease  prevailing  in  his  section  : 

"  The  disease  is  what  we  of  this  section  call  Fall  or  Winter  staggers, 
and  it  is,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  confined  to  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties — Smyth  and  Russell,     As  there  are  various  theories,  I  will 
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simply  try  to  describe  it  without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause. 
The  disease  never  appears  until  after  frost,  and  only  then  where  there 
is  abundant  grass.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  the  disorder  called 
'buckeye  staggers.'  You  may  go  among  a  lot  of  cattle  and  see  nothing 
wrono-  until  you  move  them  enough  to  warm  them  up  a  little,  when 
some^'of  them  may  commence  trembling  and  drop  down,  and  after  a 
time  get  up  and  begin  feeding,  the  appetite  always  appearing  to  be 
good,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  so  much  aftected  they  can't  get  the 
food  in  their  mouths  from  unsteadiness.  It  does  not  appear  to  injure 
the  cattle  very  materially,  unless,  as  in  very  bad  cases,  they  are  unable 
to  eat.  They  sometimes  bruise  themselves,  or  even  break  their  necks  in 
falling,  and  often  knock  off  their  horns  in  struggling  while  down.  I 
have  known  the  disease  to  get  well  in  a  few  days  or  to  last  for  months. 
I  have  had  more  than  100  affected,  but  never  lost  one,  but  have  had 
them  seriously  injured.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  suffered  more  than 
I  have,  having  more  cattle  and  grass." 

If  our  friend  possesses  a  copy  of  Professor  Law's  Veterinary  Adviser 
he  will  find  at  page  260  an  account  of  the  strange  disease  he  has  him- 
self so  well  described.  Mr.  Law  calls  it  "stomach  staggers."  It  is  the 
very  same  as  "buckeye  staggers."  The  cause  of  it  is  too  free  feeding  on 
more  or  less  indigestible  food.  Law  mentions  as  a  cause  grazing  on 
rich  aftermath  in  the  Fall,,  mixed  with  the  dry  dead  grass  left  on  the 
ground  from  the  summer  growth,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
cases  described  by  Mr.  Ward.  The  treatment  would  obviously  be  to 
clear  out  the  distended  paunch  and  bowels  by  purgation,  and  then  to  re- 
move the  animal  to  shorter  pasture  for  some  tiiue.  In  cases  where  the 
nervous  system  was  greatly  deranged,  a  valuable  beast  might  be  so  con- 
fined as  to  prevent  it  from  doing  mischief  to  itself  during  its  struggles 
until  the  worst  symptoms  were  subdued.  The  lower  bowels  may  be 
promptly  evacuated  by  a  large  injection  of  warm  water  thickened  with 
flour  or  other  convenient  material,  and  containing  a  few  tablespoonfuls 
of  spirits  of  turpentine.  A  drench  of  a  pint  and  a  half  of  linseed  oil, 
rendered  slightly  stimulant  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ginger  or  turpen- 
tine, will  relieve  the  paunch,  and  then  confine  the  beast  to  a  rather  lim- 
ited diet  for  a  few  days,  and  usually  little,  if  anything  else,  need  be 
done.  If  at  first  the  cattle  were  let  in  on  the  rich  grass,  gradually 
leaving  them  in  that  field,  only  half  a  day  at  a  time,  and  then  moving 
them  back  on  a  short  pasture  until  next  day,  they  would  thus  have  time 
afforded  for  their  digestive  organs  to  become  habituated  to  the  change. 
Any  sudden  change  of  cattle  from  rather  scant  to  very  full  diet,  is  apt 
to  produce  mischief.  It  often  happens  that  cattle  fat  on  grass  when 
suddenly  given  a  full  ration  of  corn  or  meal  to  keep  them  in  condition 
until  the  market  improves,  when  the  grass  fluls  late  in  the  Fall,  will  lose 
weight  quite  rapidly  for  thirty  days  or  more,  even  when  fed  all  the  corn 
they  will  eat ;  whereas,  if  the  corn  had  been  begun  earlier,  with  about 
one-fourth  of  a  feed,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  grass  declined,  the 
animals  would  have  continued  to  gain  weight  steadily.- 
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ITEMS. 
Mr.  L.  S.  Hardin  has  collected  the  records  of  some  dairy  herds  as 
to  butter  yield,  and  gives  first  place  to  the  Holsteins,  second  to  Natives, 
fourth  to  Jerseys,  and  last  to  Shorthorns.  We  have  to  remark  that  an 
induction  so  narrow  as  this  record  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  herds  is  of 
no  value  whatever.  We  observe  that  even  the  Herefords  are  put  for- 
ward by  some  as  having  pretensions  to  shine  in  the  dairy.  Notably,  Mr. 
Merrimon,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  few  breeders  of  this  cattle  in  this 
country,  says  that  he  "distinctly  denies  "  the  conclusions  of  our  article 
on  Herefords,  and  that  he  has  as  fine  milkers  in  his  herd  as  are  to  be  • 
found  anywhere  of  any  breed,  or  words  to  that  effect.  If,  now,  any  one 
is  disposed  to  think,  that  from  this  fact  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Herefords  are  cattle  suited  for  the  dairy,  we  ask  his  attention  to  this 
from  Youatt  (Youatt  &  Martin  on  Cattle,  page  30)  :  "They  (the  Here- 
fords) are  far  worse  milkers  than  the  Devons.  This  is  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  while  there  are  many  dairies  of  Devon  cows  in  various 
part  of  the  country  (none  of  which,  however,  are  veiy  profitable  to  their 
owners),  a  dairy  of  Herefords  is  rarely  to  be  found."  Now,  if  Mr. 
Merrimon  means  "  distinctly  to  deny  "  the  conclusions  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced,  and  most  candid  and  unprejudiced  of  all  writers 
on  live  stock  concerning  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Hereford  cattle, 
because  he  happens  to  own  a  few  cows  of  this  bread  which  are  good 
milkers,  why,  then,  there  is  an  end  of  the  value  of  extended  experience, 
and  isolated  special  cases  are  of  more  value  than  carefully  compiled  and 
skilfully  analyzed  statistics.  If  anybody  wants  to  settle  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  best  milking  breeds,  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  individual 
cases,  nor  by  emphatic  assertion,  nor  "distinct  denial,"  but  by  the  labor 
of  a  lifetime  and  the  painstaking  methods  of  the  scientific  statistician. 
The  common  experience  seems  to  agree  in  indicating  some  breeds  as 
good  milkers  and  some  breeds  as  bad  milkers,  and  from  Youatt's  day  to 
the  present  the  Herefords  have  been  set  down  by  that  experience  as 
among  the  worst  of  all  milkers,  and  such  breeds  as  the  Ayrshires,  the 
Dutch,  the  Shorthorns  as  among  the  best,  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  of 
the  general  correctness  of  this  opinion.  » 

We  observe  in  some  of  the  newspapers  a  statement  that  Professors 
Price  and  Venable,  of  the  University,  were  a  committee  of  the 
Educational  Association  of  Virginia  to  report  on  the  su])ject  of  in- 
troducing the  teaching  of  agriculture  into  the  public  schools.  We  have 
not  heard  what  view  this  learned  committee  took  of  that  subject,  but  we 
take  this  view  of  it — that  it  is  sheer  and  absolute  nonsense,  intended,  we 
suppose,  to  gull  the  ever-gullible  farmers  into  a  warmer  support  of  that 
fraud  which  alone  can  rival  the  Grant-Hayes  steal  of  the  Presidency. 
Where  are  the  text-books  ?     Where  are  the  teachers  ?    Where  is  any- 
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thing  to  redeem  the  proposition  from  ludicrous  absurdity?  There  is 
about  sixteen  times  too  much  undertaken,  and  about  thirty-two  times  too 
little  done  in  these  wretched  apologies  for  schools  now.  Let  Mr.  Ruff- 
ner  and  his  whole  army  of  pedagogues  teach  the  children  of  the  people 
to  read  and  write  and  spell,  if  they  can  do  it :  they  have  not  done  it  as 
yet.     Agriculture  taught  in  the  public  schools !  Nonsense  ! 

A- CAT  FISH  was  lately  caught  in  New  river  which  weighed  52  pounds. 
There  are  few  better  things  to  eat  than  New  river  cat.  A  fellow  of  this 
size,  stufted  and  baked,  as  we  used  to  get  them  when  Capt.  Eggle- 
ston  kept  the  "New  River  White,"  makes  a  dish  "to  set  before  several 
kings."  There  are  four  sorts  of  cats  in  this  river,  which  is  more  like  a 
succession  of  deep,  cool  mountain  lakes  than  an  ordinary  river.  Mud 
cats,  the  big  sort,  blue  cats  weighing  seldom  as  much  as  fifteen  pounds, 
bull-heads  averaging  four  pounds,  and  channel  cats  still  smaller.  The 
mud  cats  are  shy  fish,  decidedly  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  as  indeed  are 
nearly  all  the  tribe.  They  are  very  fastidious  biters,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  and  are  chiefly  caught  on  set  lines  baited  with  line  fish. 
Indeed,  often  when  a  small  cat  is  taken  by  the  bait,  he  is  in  his  turn 
swallowed  by  a  large  one,  and  so  the  fisherman  catches  two  fish  on  one 
hook.  We  have  great  hopes  that  this  marvelously  beautiful  river  is 
stocked  with  land-locked  salmon,  to  which  end  we  have  for  several 
years  directed  much  personal  eflurt.  This  year  fish  of  the  salmon 
family  have  been  repeatedly  captured,  as  all  know  from  descriptions  of 
intelligent  fishermen.  Whether  land-locks  or  Californians  we  cannot  tell, 
not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  any  specimen.  The  descrip- 
tion indicates  that  they  are  the  land-locked  species. 

The  sale  of  the  Shorthorn  herd  of  the  late  J.  T.  Sayres,  of  Wythe 
county,  Va.,  attracted  a  very  fair  attendance  for  the  times,  and  the 
prices  were  fairly  good,  all  things  considered.  These  cattle  all  traced 
to  imported  Harriet,  a  cow  not  exactly  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but 
they  were  topped  by  the  Rose  of  Sharon  bulls,  Loudoun  Duke,  and  Joe 
Johnston.  Taking  off  the  old  cows  and  a  few  that  went  low,  the  ave- 
rage appears  to  have  been  for  the  cows  about  $150.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Oglesbysold  his  bull  to  Mr.  Crocket.  This  is  a  very  superior  bull, 
which,  as  we  remember  him,  was  a  good  second  to  Major  Bentley's  il- 
lustrious Airdrie,  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Bresee  at  some  of  our 
shows.  Illustrious  Airdrie  we  think  certainly  the  best  bull  of  his  age 
at  present  owned  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Oglesby's  bull  was  cheap  at  6220, 
which  was,  we  believe,  the  price  paid  for  him.  His  dam  was  a  young 
Mary,  and  his  sire  Loudoun  Duke.  The  young  Marys  carry  as  much 
style  and  beauty  as  any  family  of  cattle  extant.  Our  advice  to  those 
who  own  them  is  to  top  them  well,  and  we  believe  it  will  pay  to  do  so. 
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The  best  Southdown  ewe  belonging  to  the  Agricultural  College  died 
recently  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  At  her  last  shearing  she  sheared  7^ 
pounds  of  wool.  She  left  a  buck  lamb  by  the  Walsingham  buck,  now 
belonging  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Murray,  of  Maryland.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
as  fine  buck  lambs  still  for  sale  at  the  College  by  this  buck  as  can  be 
found  anywhere,  priced,  we  believe,  at  $15  ;  very  cheap. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  herd  of  Shorthorns  of  the  late  Mr.  Sayers, 
of  Wythe  county,  Va.,  the  prices  obtained  were  very  moderate,  but  not 
unreasonably  low.  The  general  character  of  this  herd  was  very  supe- 
rior. They  were  deeply  bred  in  Mr.  Renick's  best  blood,  derived 
largely  from  the  well-known  bulls  Joe  Johnston  and  London  Duke. 


Colonel  Frank  Ruffin's  Receipt  for  Prevention  of  Murrain. 
One  gallon  salt. 
Half-pint  saltpetre. 
Half-pint  flower  sulphur. 
Half-gill  copperas. 
The  above  are  the  proportions  of  the  mixture. 

Pulverize  and  mix  thoroughly  and  put  in  trough  or  other  vessel  where 
the  cattle  can  get  to  it  every  day. 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  POLLARD,  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  VIRGINIA. 


Preparation  for  Wheat. — This  is  an  important  month  for  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  wheat,  and  for  the  seeding  of  "Winter  oats." 
The  dry  season  in  August  has,  we  suppose,  somewhat  retarded  fallowing 
for  wheat.  Let  it  be  pushed  now  without  loss  of  time,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. 

The  farmer  must  look  out  for  his  seed  wheat,  and  make  a  selection  of 
his  fertilizer,  if  he  designs  using  any.  If  he  has  an  extra  team,  that 
will  be  well  employed  either  in  liming  the  land  or  hauling  out  manure^ 
either  of  which  should  be  applied  after  the  fallowing,  and  dragged  in 
with  the  wheat.  They  should  not  be  applied  together,  as  the  lime  favors 
the  escape  of  ammonia.  Lime  almost  always  acts  well  where  there  is 
sufficiency  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil — probably  always  acts  well 
under  those  circumstances,  unless  there  is  already  enough  lime  in  the 
soil.  Fifty  bushels  per  acre  is  a  good  application  for  the  first  time, 
which  should  be  repeated  in  some  years,  if  the  land  improves,  and  there 
should  be  a  good  crop  of  clover  or  grass  to  turn  under,  preparatory  to 
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another  wheat  crop.     If  there  is  time  to  apply  manure  this  Fall,  it  will 
do  more  good  dragged  in  with  the  wheat  than  as  a  top-dressing  in  the 
Winter.     One  great  advantage  of  using  good  fertilizers  on  wheat  is  the 
good  chance  of  getting  a  stand  of  grasses  in  the  Spring.     As  to  the  kind 
of  wheat  to  seed,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  an  opinion.     The  "Fultz" 
wheat  has  yielded  well,  as  it  usually  does,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  fully 
as  well  as  any  other.     The  Lancaster  is  still  popular,  particularly  the 
"White  Chaff"  variety.     The  millers  are  making  less  difference  in  price 
of  Fultz  and  other  varieties  than  they  have  done  heretofore.     The  "Jen- 
nings While"  has  been  tried  by  some,  but  it  has  yielded  badly,  with  in- 
different, shrunken  grain.     Tiiough  some  we  seeded  made  a  fine  promise 
and  seemed  less  affected  by  rust  than  the  Fultz,  it  did  not  yield  but  lit- 
tle more  than  half  the  Fultz  did.     Many  varieties   besides  Fultz  and 
Lancaster  are  seeded  in  different  portions  of  Virginia,  such  as  Bough  ton, 
Peun.^ylvania  Red,  Blue  Stem,  Scott,  Quaker,  Walker,  Amber,  Clawson, 
Diebl  and  Key's  Prolific.      Dr.  J.  B.  Strayer,  of  Shenandoah,  says  the 
Key's  Prolific  yielded  better  than  any  other  seeded  in  his  section.     Fultz 
is  more  seeded  than  any  other  variety,  we  think. 

We  are  convinced  now  that  the  crop  in  the  State  has  not  been  a  good 
one.  The  Valley  counties,  from  Rockbridge  and  Augusta  north,  have  had 
fine  crops,  some  fields  yielding  as  much  as  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  quality  excellent ;  and  the  Piedmont  counties,  from  Albemarle  north, 
have  generally  had  good  crops.  The  other  portions  of  the  State  have 
produced,  on  an  average,  scarcely  more  than  half  crops.  This  is  prob. 
ably  due  to  the  colder  latitude  of  "the  northern  Valley  and  northern* 
Piedmont  region,  for  the  mild  Winters,  as  last  Winter,  are  generally 
followed  by  inferior  crops. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  seeded  per  acre  in  Virginia  has  been  attract- 
ing attention  recently.     We  addressed  a  number  of  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject to  prominent  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  did  not 
find  as  much  difference  in  opinion  as  we  expected,  this  difference  being 
accounted  for,  in  a  good  measure,  by  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
latitude.     In  Southside  Virginia,  in  Middle  Virginia  and  in  Tidewater 
the  quantity  seeded  is  less  than  in  Piedmont  and  the  Valley,  ranging 
from  one  bushel  to  one  and  a  fourth  in  the  former  regions  to  one  and  a 
half  to  one  "and  three-fourths  in  the  two  last.     To  this  there  are  two 
marked  exceptions :  Mr.  Hill  Carter,  in  Charles  City  county,  after  visit- 
ing England,  where  they  have  little  or  no  Winter  killing,  and  seeing  the 
half  bulhel  seedings  there,  and  sometimes  one  peck,  on  his  return  advised 
two  bushels  ;  while  Col.  Robert  Beverley,  in  Fauquier,  sows  in  his  county 
four  pecks,  and  in  Essex  three  pecks.     Mr.  Moorman,  in  Augusta,  men- 
tions one  instance  where  he  seeded  a  rich  meadow  of  ten  acres  with  two 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  with  a  yield  of  thirty-seven  bushels  per  acre. 
He  feared  Winter  killing  on  account  of  the  dampness.    We  received  fifteen 
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or  sixteen  replies  to  inquiries  made  on  this  subject.  There  are  circum- 
stances which  should  control  the  quantity  of  wheat  seeded  per  acre  be- 
sides the  latitude  and  probabilites  of  Winter  killing,  as  the  time  of  seed- 
ing, size  of  the  grain  of  the  wheat,  fineness  of  preparation  of  land  and 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  Early  seeding  and  small  grain  and  poor  land 
will  require  less  seed,  in  measure,  than  late  seeding,  large  grain  and  rich 
land  ;  and  finely  prepared  compact  land  will  require  less  than  roughs 
loose  land.  The  drill,  too,  dispenses  with  about  one-fourth  bushel  to  the 
bushel;  that  is  if  the  drill  requires  one  bushel,  broadcast  sowing  requires 
one  and  a  fourth  bushels.  There  is  this  remark  to  be  made,  however, 
regarding  finely  prepared  land,  that  in  cold  Winters  wheat  Winter  kills 
more  on  such  land  than  on  cloddy  land,  and  on  this  account  the  late  Ed- 
mund Ruffin  is  said  to  have  preferred  that  his  wheat  land  should  be 
left  with  moderate  size  clods  over  the  surface. 

The  wheat  sufiered  greatly  this  year  from  rust  on  the  blade,  which, 
contrary  to  what  has  happened  heretofore  in  the  observations  of  the  old 
farmers,  injured  very  much  the  filling  of  the  gram.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  rust  came  almost  unprecedentedly  early  and  covered  every  part 
of  all  the  blades.  The  inquiry  has  been  made  whether  there  is  any  rem- 
edy for  this  dreaded  enemy  of  the  wheat.  The  disease  is  fungoid  in  its 
character,  and  under  the  microscope  presents  the  appearance  of  small 
mushi'ooms.  "A  distinguished  German  agriculturist  states  that  six 
hours  before  sowing  his  wheat  he  prepares  a  steep  of  three  measures  of 
powdered  quick  lime  and  teu  measures  of  cow  urine,  and  pours  two  quarts 
'  of  this  on  each  peck  of  wheat,  stirring  the  wheat  until  each  grain  is 
white  with  the  preparation.  By  this  he  escaped  the  rust  entirely,  al- 
though in  neighboring  fields  a  great  part  of  the  wheat  was  affected  with 
this  disease.  He  has  followed  the  practice  for  many  years  with  fcom- 
plete  success.  It  is  probable  that  this  stimulating  mixture  made  the 
growth  of  the  plant  so  vigorous  that  it  escaped  by  its  own  inherent 
strength." — Killebrew's  Wheat  Culture.  It  is  more  probable  that  if  it 
does  have  this  effect,  that  it  is  by  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  lime,  which 
may  destroy  fungus  growth.  Rust  was  less  prevalent  this  year  in  lime- 
stone regions,  but  these,  too,  are  the  cooler  regions,  as  before  mentioned. 
Any  way,  this  preparation  is  worth  trying.  It  costs  but  little,  and  does 
not  consume  much  time.  Early  seeded  and  early  cut  wheat  are  less  apt 
to  have  rust.  Well  drained  and  well  prepared  land,  with  manure  or 
suitable  fertilizers,  which  make  the  stalks  vigorous  and  strong,  will  aid 
very  materially  in  enabling  wheat  to  withstand  the  efiects  of  rust. 
Wheat  on  good  land  resists  rust  better  than  on  poor  laud. 

Wheat  is  a  precarious  crop,  and  there  are  often  great  failures  where 
the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  failure  is 
often  the  result  of  want  of  pains  and  of  good  land  and  manuring  in  some 
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way,  unless  the  land  is  already  really  good.  It  is  useless  to  sow  wheat  on 
poor  land,  and  unwise  to  sow  it  after  corn,  unless  some  fertilizer  of  some 
kind  is  used.  Corn  and  wheat  remove  very  much  the  same  constituents 
fro;a  the  soil.  But  wheat  should  follow  tobacco,  as  the  tobacco  farmers 
have  found  out  by  experience.  We  think  our  corn  land  should  be  put 
in  Winter  oats  before  the  corn  is  cut  down  in  September,  by  mode  de- 
scribed in  previous  articles — not  in  wheat.  If  a  fertilizer  for  wheat  is 
used,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  and  am- 
monia it  contains — these  are  the  principle  things.  If  the  land  is  really 
good  and  there  is  a  clover  fallow,  much  ammonia  will  not  be  required. 
The  land  or  the  fertilizer  should  also  contain  some  lime,  sulphuric  acid 
magnesia  and  silica.  The  soil  often  contains  these.  Stable  manure 
from  animals  properly  fed  and  not  injured  from  exposure,  is  a  complete 
manure. 

Winter  Oats. — While  it  is  too  early  to  sow  wheat  on  account  of  flv, 
this  month  and  September  are  the  months  for  seeding  Winter  oats.  If 
seeded  now,  in  the  standing  corn,  as  formerly  recommended,  they  have 
time  to  get  well  rooted  and  to  tiller,  and  their  is  little  chance  of  their- 
being  Winter  killed.  Sow  about  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  This- 
is  a  very  certain  crop,  if  seeded  at  the  proper  time,  and  on  even  tolera- 
bly good  land.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  land  being  strong  enough; 
to  produce  wheat,  then  put  it  in  oats.  They  may  be  seeded  up  to  15th. 
October,  and  even  the  last  of  October,  if  the  land  is  good,  but  August 
and  September  are  the  best  months.  Spring  seeding  of  oats,  as  far  as 
practicable,  should  be  abandoned.  One  year  with  another  it  is  very 
probable  that  Winter  oats  will  be  as  profitable  as  wheat.  There  is  al- 
ways a  good  local  damaud  for  oats,  particularly  in  the  Spring,,  when 
provender  begins  to  get  scarce.  The  wheat  production  of  the  world  is 
increasing.  India  exported  last  year  more  than  eleven  millions  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  the  crops  of  Australia  and  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
California,  are  steadily  increasing.  We  would  remark,  where  there  is 
doubt  whether  land  is  good  enough  for  wheat,  put  it  in  Winter  oais. 
Grain  crops  will  probably  not  command  hereafter  anything  but  a  very 
moderate  price,  and  farmers  will  do  well  lo  look  to  raising  more  forage 
crops  and  stock. 

Ryb — If  intended  for  pasture,  should  be  seeded  early  this  month, 
and  better  if  it  had  been  done  in  August.  It  pays  very  well  on  good 
land,  and  gives  butter  a  yellow  color  the  whole  Winter.  In  Spring,  it 
can  be  plowed  up,  and  the  land  put  in  corn,  or  if  the  cattle  be  removed 
in  time,  it  will  still  make  a  good  crop  for  soiling  or  for  grain.  If  the 
grain  (though  it  often  Mis  to  fill  ont  well)  is  used,  then  the  straw  can 
be  sold  to  collar-makers  for  a  good  price.  If  intended  for  soiling,  rye 
can  be  seeded  to  advantage  from  last  of  August  to  15th  November,  but 
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when  sowed  late,  the  ground  should  have  some  stable  manure,  or  other 
fertilizer,  unless  it  is  tolerably  fertile  already.  It  is  an  excellent  crop 
for  soiling,  coming  in  early,  and  almost  indispensable  for  dairymen  and 
other  persons  who  ^ant  good  butter  and  milk  early  in  the  Spring.  If  sowed 
early  for  pasturage,  put  one  bushel  or  five  pecks  per  acre;  if  for  grain, 
one  and  a  half  bushels  ;  and  if  for  soiling,  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels 
per  acre.  It  may  be  sowed  on  fallow  or  in  the  corn  before  cutting  down, 
as  directed  for  Winter  oats.  This  is  an  excellent  crop  with  which  to 
sow  clover  and  the  grasses  the  last  of  August  and  the  first  part  of  Sep- 
tember; if  it  fails  now,  we  have  another  chance  in  the  Spring.  In  the 
Winter,  aiid  Fall,  too,  the  leaves  of  the  rye  lay  close  to  the  ground,  and 
shade  and  protect  the  young  clover. 

Geeman  Clover. — This  is  a  very  useful  forage  plant,  and  should  be 
seeded  in  August,  but  we  presume  the  first  part  of  September  is  not  too 
late.  It  comes  as  early  as  Rye,  and  is  very  much  relished  by 
stock.  The  land  should  be  rirh,  and  the  quantity  seeded  two  bushels 
per  acre,  as  the  seed  that  we  have  heard  of  were  in  the  chaflf.  Mr. 
Fourquerean  informs  us  he  seeded  one  and  a  half  acres  last  August  on 
his  farm  near  the  city  on  fertile  land,  with  this  quantity  of  seed,  and 
that  the  yield  was  very  great — more  than  his  stock  could  consume  in 
the  green  state.     It  is  not  well  suited  for  curing.     It  is  an  annual. 

Pulling  Fodder. — This  is  the  month  for  pulling  fodder,  if  done  at 
all.  IMany  think,  in  view  of  the  injury  done  to  the  corn,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  pulling  and  curing  fodder,  that  it  "does  not  pay."  Their  plan 
is  to  cut  the  stalk  down  after  the  grain  is  matured,  and  to  feed  stalk 
and  fodder  together,  after  gathering  the  corn.  This  is  a  heavy  business, 
too,  and  by  the  time  the  stalk  is  gotten  to  the  farm-pen  much  of  the 
fodder  is  lost.  If  the  corn  is  cut  down  early  enough  to  make  the  fodder 
valuable,  there  is  danger  that  the  corn  will  be  injured  by  rotting.  The 
field  is  the  safest  place  to  cure  com,  and  if  we  pulled  no  fodder  we 
would  let  the  corn  stand  in  the  field  until  it  was  cured — having  cut  down 
the  tops  and  given  up  the  fodder  entirely.  These  remarks  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  larger  kinds  of  corn  grown  in  Virginia,  which  are 
slow  curing  and  maturing.  The  plan  of  cutting  stalk  and  all,  is  copied 
from  the  North,  where  they  grow  an  early  maturing  corn  with  small 
stalk  and  small  ear,  which  cures  much  more  rapidly  than  our  large  corn. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  fodder  pulling  does  not  pay.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent feed  for  horses,  if  well  cured,  and  we  advise  that  some  fodder 
should  be  saved,  if  the  farmer  thinks  it  will  not  pay  to  pull  it  all,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  teams  on  when  hard  at  work.  "Racers"  prefer 
it  to  any  other  long  feed,  and  what  has  been  found  necessary  for  race- 
horses to  secure  good  condition  and  bottom  and  speed  in  the  severe  con- 
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tests  to  which  they  are  subjected,  must,  too,  be  excellent  feed  for  horses 
generally.  An  experienced  farmer  has  stated  to  us  that  a  good  hand  in 
good  corn  will  pull  500  pounds  a  day ;  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
done  on  poor  land  or  a  bad  crop.  Then  comes  the  curing  and  hand- 
ling, which  will,  of  course,  prevent  the  average  pulling  of  500  pounds 
per  day. 

Ditching  and  Draining. — This  is  a  good  month  for  ditching,  and 
laying  down  drains,  and  for  cleaning  out  old  ditches  to  prevent  the  land 
from  sobbing  in  the  winter.  If  covered  drains  are  to  be  used,  we  are 
convinced  that  tiles  are  the  most  efficient,  and  cheapest  in  the  end,  and 
indeed,  they  frequently  cost  no  more  to  buy,  and  lay  them,  than  do 
rock,  and  pole  draining.  "  Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health" 
will  give  any  one  wishing  to  drain  their  land  the  desired  information. 
It  sho.^ld  be  recollected  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land,  besides  marshes, 
•and  low  grounds'  which  need  draining.  The  noted  Seotch  farmer,  Jno. 
Johnson,  residing  in  New  York,  after  draining  his  land  a  great  deal* 
and  seeing  the  benefits  resulting,  exclaimed,  "Verily  the  whole  arth 
needs  draining." 


game  §qmvtmettt. 


CONDUCTED    BY  MRS.  G.  JULIAN    PKATT. 


OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

They  soon  grow  old  who  "grope  for  gold 
In  marts  where  all  is  bought  and  sold  : 
Who  live  for  self  and  on  some  shelf 
In  darkened  vaults  hoard  up  their  pelf, 
Cankered  and  crested  o'er  with  mold. 
For  them  their  youth  itself  is  old. 

They  ne'er  grow  old  who  gather  gold 

Where  Spring  awakes  and  flowers  unfold  ; 

Where  suns  arise  in  joyous  skies, 

And  fill  the  soul  within  their  eyes. 

For  them  the  immortal  bards  have  sung  : 

For  them  old  age  itself  is  young  1 

[C.  P.  Cranch,  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Why  Women  Should  Read. — Laying  aside  the  thought  of  our  own 
rest  and  comfort,  let  us  look  a  little  higher.  For  the  children's  sake  we 
must  make  the  viost  of  ourselves.  Many  an  unselfish  mother  has  said, 
"Oh,  I  cannot  take  all  this  time,  there  are  so  many  things  to  do  for  the 
children."  She  does  not  realize  that  she  may  do  more  for  them  in  the 
end  by  cultivating  herself  than  if  she  spends  all  her  time  on  clothes  and 
cookino-.  A  generosity  which  makes  the  recipient  weak  or  selfish  is  not 
a  blessmg  but  a  curse.    Have  you  not  seen  grown-up  sons  who  snubbed 
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their  mother's  opinions  in  the  same  breath  with  which  they  called  her  to 
bring  their  slippers?  The  meek  little  woman  has  "trotted  around"  to 
wait  on  them  so  long,  that  they  have  come  to  think  that  that  is  all  she 
is  good  for.  Their  sisters  keep  "  Ma  "  in  the  background  because  she 
"hasn't  a  bit  of  style,"  and  is  "so  uncultivated,"  forgetting  that  she  has 
always  worn  shabby  clothes  that  they  might  wear  fine  ones  ;  that  her 
hands  have  become  horny  with  hard  work  that  theirs  might  be  kept  soft 
and  white  for  the  piano,  and  that  she  has  denied  herself  books  and  leisure 
that  they  might  have  both.  And  there  are  other  children,  too  noble  for 
such  base  ingratitude,  who  feel  a  keen  though  secret  sense  of  loss  as  they 
kiss  the  dear  withered  cheek,  and  think  how  much  more  of  a  woman 
"mother"  might  have  been  if  she  had  not  shut  herself  away  from  the 
culture  and  sweet  companionship  of  books. — Scribner  for  April. 

Washi>'G  with  Dry  Flour. — The  cleaning  properties  of  dry  wheat 
flour  are  not  generally  known.  Take  an  article  made  of  Shetland, 
Berlin,  or  other  worsteds,  merino,  flannel  or  grades  of  this  character, 
and  rub  them  thoroughly  with  dry  flour.  Shake  them  well  to  dust  out 
the  flour,  and  they  will  be  restored  to  almost  original  newness.  Rubbing 
with  a  soft  cloth  will  remove  pin  marks  on  a  made  up  cushion.  Crotched 
mats  and  tidies  of  cotton  or  wool  will  be  cleansed  without  having  a 
washed  appearance.  This  will  be  found  superior  to  the  use  of  water 
for  many  delicate  articles — flannel-embroideries,  &c.  Try  it  and  re- 
port results. 


Glass  Screens. — This  preserving  and  pressing  of  fprns  between 
glass  is  a  trade  secret.  Amateurs  can  carry  it  cut,  though  not  to  the 
same  perfection,  by  pressing  the  leaves  when  quite  green,  using  a  little 
china  cement  to  attach  them  to  the  glass  here  and  there  before  laying 
the  second  glass  upon  them  ;  which  should  make  them  quite  air  tight ;  or  if 
the  ferns,  grasses,  etc.,  are  gummed  on  each  side  (so  as  to  exclude  the 
aic),  and  then  placed  on  the  glass,  arranging  them  according  to  fancy, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in.  making  the  screen.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  the  glass  on  which  the  ferns,  etc.,  have  been  gummed  can  be  fixed 
into  the  outer  glass  and  frame.  Beetles,  etc.,  do  not  require  gumming 
all  over,  but  only  on  one  place  to  fix  them  to  the  glass.  Double  refined 
gunt  siiould  be  used. —  Godey'sLadys  Booh. 

What  to  Teach  Our  Girls. — Teach  them  self-reliance. 

Teach  them  to  make  bread. 

Teach  them  to  make  shirts. 

Teach  them  not  to  paint  or  powder. 

Teach  them  to  wear  thick,  warm  shoes. 

Teach  them  how  to  make  their  own  dresses. 

Teach  them  how  to  wear  calico  dresses,  and  do  it  like  a  queen. 

Teach  them  accomplishments — music,  painting,  drawing — if  you  have 
money  enough  of  your  own  to  do  it  with.  Teach  them  the  essentials  of 
life— truth,  honesty,  uprightness — and  at  a  suitable  time  let  them  marry. 
Godty's  Lady's  Book. 

Well  Said. — Annie  and  Lilly  were  going  from  school  together  one 
afternoon,  and  Annie  was  teasing  Lilly  to  go  off  somewhere'^and  play 
with  her. 

"But  mother  told  me  to  cone  right  home  from  school,"  said  Lilly. 
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"Well,  she  has  gone  away,  and  would  never  know  if  you  did  go  away 
for  a  little  while,"  naughty  Annie  said. 

"But  God  has  not  gone  away  ;  he  would  know,"  Lilly  replied,  as  she 
ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could. 


Peach  Jelly. — For  a  table  ornament  nothing  is  more  elegant.  Dis- 
solve in  sufficient  water  one  oz.  of  isinglass  ;  strain  it,  halve  one  dozen 
large  peaches  and  pare  them  ;  make  syrup  of  one  pound  of  fruit  sugar 
and  half  a  pint  of  water.  Into  this  put  the  peaches  and  kernels ;  boil 
gently  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  place  the  fruit  on  a  plate  and  cook  the 
syrup  ten  minutes  longer  ;  add  to  it  the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  the 
isinglass.  A  pyramid  mould  is  very  pretty  for  this.  Fill  part  full  of 
jelly,  and  when  set,  put  in  one-quarter  of  the  peaches.  Place  on  ice  and 
let  it  harden  ;  add  more  jelly,  harden,  etc.,  until  full.  Let  the  base  of 
the  mound  be  jelly. 

To  Keep  Tomatoes  for  Wixter  L'se. — As  the  tomato  season  is 
now  here,  I  contribute  one  way  for  keeping  them  for  winter  use  that 
may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readere.  I  ate  them  in  February,  sliced 
and  seasoned  with  sugar  and  a  little  vinegar,  that  seemed  every  way  as 
nice  as  tomatoes  picked  from  the  vines.  They  were  preserved  in  the 
following  manner :  Dissolve  a  teacup  of  salt  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Pick 
ripe  tomatoes,  but  not  over  ripe,  leaving  little  of  the  stem  on.  The  to- 
matoes must  be  well  covered  with  brine,  and  they  will  keep  till  spring 
or  over. 


Tomato  Preserves. — Tlie  small  yellow  tomatoes  make  preserves 
equal  to  those  of  the  West  Indies.  Select  well-ripened  fruit,  stem  and 
wash  well.  To  every  six  pounds  of  tomatoes  add  five  pounds  of  white 
sugar.  Put  the  tomatoes  into  a  kettle,  with  just  enough  water  to  pre- 
vent them  from  burning.  Steam,  with  a  tight  cover  over  them,  until 
the  skins  break.  Skim  out  the  fruit  and  add  the  susar,  with  a  little 
more  water,  if  needful,  to  melt  it.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes  ;  put  in  the 
tomatoes  again,  let  them  boil  up  once,  and  turn  the  whole  into  a  closely- 
covered  jar.  In  the  late  winter  slice  up  two  lemons  and  add  to  the  to- 
matoes. 


Yellow  Pickle. — To  each  gallon  of  vinegar  take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  brown  mustard  seed,  two  ounces  of  long  pepper,  two  of  black 
pepper,  two  of  garlic,  one  of  tumeric,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half 
a  pound  of  salt  and  a  few  roots  of  horse  radish.  Let  the  salt  and  spice 
be  well  dried,  and  put  them  into  the  vinegar  cold.  Gather  your  vege- 
tables on  a  dry  day,  strew  over  them  a  little  salt,  and  let  them  stand 
two  or  three  days,  then  put  them  on  a  hair  sieve,  either  in  the  sun  or  by 
the  fire  to  dry.  Put  them  in  a  larger  jar  with  the  vinegar,and  let  them 
stand  by  the  fire  for  ten  days ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  be- 
come any  hotter  than  new  milk. 

Cauliflower  Pickle. — Mrs.  J.  R.  I.,  Galesburg,  111. ,  says:  I  have 
taken  your  valuable  paper  for  the  past  nine  months,  and  the  first  place 
I  turnto  is  the  "Home"  department,  from  which,  during  the  time  I  have 
taken  the  paper,  I  have  received  much  valuable  information.  ^liss  F. 
E.  L. ,  Atlanta,  111. ,  wishes  a  recipe  for  cauliflower  pickle,  and  here  is 
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mine,  which  is  ver}'  good  indeed :  Take  the  flowers,  and  pull  them 
apart  in  bunches  and  spread  on  an  earthen  dish  ;  lay  salt  all  over  them, 
and  let  them  stand  for  three  days  ;  then  put  them  into  earthen  jars  and 
pour  boiling  salt  and  water  over  them,  letting  them  stand  over  night,  and 
then  drain  on  a  hair  sieve ;  put  into  glass  jars,  and  fill  up  with  go jd 
cider  vinegar. — Inter-Ocean. 


ExcHAyoES. — To  the    lady  readers  of  the  "Plarder''    I  cannot  too 

stron;.ly  recommend  the  Ladies^  Floral  C^6me<  published  by terms 

a  year.     The  name  is  an  index  to  the  character  of    its  contents, 

and  for  practical  directions  in  Floraculture ;  for  instructions  in  home 
decorations  and  all  style  of  fancy  work,  it  is  unequalled.  Godey  is  out, 
in  the  September  number,  with  a  special  offer — all  back  numbers  of  the 
present  volume  for  81.20,  and  60  cents  for  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember numbers.  Godey's  Lady's  Book  Publishing  Company,  Corner 
6th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


€ditoviaI — ©cncral 


The  draft  upon  car  pages  this  month  has  been  so  heavy  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  curtail  our  Editorial  Department.  We  do  so  the  more  cheerfully, 
as  it  enables  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  interesting  correspondence  in  reply 
to  Col.  Kxight's  article  on  '•'  .Seeding  of  Wheat,"'  as  well  as  many  other  articles 

which  will  be  of  interest  as  well  as  profit  to  our  readers. 

» 

COL.  S.  S.  BRADFORD. 

Col.  S.  S.  Bradford,  whose  picture  we  present  to  our  readers  in  this  number, 
was  bom  in  Culpeper.  Va.,  in  1821;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Samcel  SLArGHTKB.  of  whom  Bishop  Meade  once  remarked,  "an  Israelite  indeed 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile;"  and  his  father,  the  late  Samuel  K.  Bradford,  was 
son  of  Maj.  Samcel  K.  Bradford,  of  the  British  Army,  and  of  Jake  Carter, 
daughter  of  Edward  Carter,  of  Bleinham.  Young  Bradford  had  the  usual  early 
school  faciltes,  was  student  of Ponghkeepsie  Collegiate  Institute  of  New  York, 
under  the  friendly  direction  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  and  at 
sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  his  health  soon  gave  way  and 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  before  the  close  of  his  first  session.  He,  however, 
continued  his  studies  as  his  health  would  allow  with  the  late  Rev.  David  Cald- 
well. After  spending  twelve  months  with  him  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Col.  David  Hc31E  Allkn,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  using  the 
limestone  and  Chalybeate  waters  of  t:at  vicinity,  without  any  advantages  to 
his  health,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  the  idea  of  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion and  applied  himself  assiduously  to  agriculture.  His  health  steadily  im- 
proved, and  he  became  enthusiastically  interested  both  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  farming. 

In  1852  he  married  Miss  S.  Alice,  only  daughter  of  Col.  JoHX  Waldex,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Col.  Bradford's  father,  who  was  one  of  the  most  successful  agriculturists 
of  his  day,  died  in- 1850.  On  division  of  his  property  amongst  his  heirs,  Col.  B. 
became  the  purchaser  of  his  farm  of  800  acres,  called  "  Aftox,'?  which  for  nearly 
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a  century  had  been  in  his  family  possession,  but  for  twenty  years  previous  had 
been  rented  out  and  depleted  to  thorough  exhaustion.  At  this  time  jt  was  the 
poorest  and  worst  conditioned  farm  in  that  country.  Having  but  littlo  patrimony 
to  use  in  fitting  out  the  farm,  he  had  to  shoulder  a  large  debt.  Two  wealthy 
friends  tendered  him  their  endorsations  for  whatever  he  needed.  With  this  heavy 
debt  and  innumerable  other  disadvantages,  but  with  an  indomitable  will  and  en- 
ergy, that  knew  no  such  thing  as  failure,  he  applied^himself,  mind  and  body,  to 
the  work  and  achieved  almost  marvelous  results. 

The  whole  arable  land  of  his  farm,  except  a  very  few  acres,  was  almost  sterile. 
On  different  portions  of  it  were  swamps  and  marshes  that  yielded  only  bulrushes 
and  other  valueless  aquatic  growths,  and  the  only  redeeming  features  were  a 
body  of  100  acres  of  fine  original  forest  and  25  acres  of  handsome  pine,  and  a 
very  sizable  and  comfortable  residence,  and  few  necessary  out-buildings. 

The  husbandry  he  adopted  was  of  a  mixed  character,  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats, 
and  such  sheep,  swine  and  cattle  as  the  very  poor  herbage  on  the  farm  would 
sustain.  He  was  soon  persuaded  that  sheep  husbandry  was  best  adapted  to  his 
needs  and  surroundings,  and  wool  growing  with  the  hardy,  heavily  fleeced  Amer. 
ican  Merino  became  his  leading  staple;  but  the  dominant  ideas  of  his  system 
were  thorough  sub  and  surface  drainage,  and  the  husbanding  of  all  his  manurial 
resources,  and  returning  to  his  soil,  as  speedily  as  possible,  consistently  with  ju- 
dicious economy,  the  elements  of  fertility  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  by  years 
of  improvident  cultivation  and  drenching  rains.  His  practice  was  to  plow  the 
soil  as  deeply  as  possible,  but  especially  to  maintain  a  uniform  depth  and  to 
thoroughly  pulverize  it.  It  was  at  this  date  that  Peruvian  Guano  was  introduced 
into  our  agriculture,  of  which  he  made  liberal  use  as  supplementary  to  his  home 
manurial  accumulations,  and  the  growing  of  peas  and  buckwheat  to  be  turned 
into  the  soil.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  and  judgment  were  shown  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war  (after  a  period  of  ten  years)  in  the  reduction  of  his 
heavy  indebtedness  to  one  half  its  original  amount — a  handsome  herd  of  some 
50  head  of  thoroughbred  Devon  cattle,  800  full  blood  Merino  sheep,  with  ample 
supply  for  farm  purposes,  of  negroes,  horses,  hogs,  and  farm  buildings — every 
foot  of  wet  or  damp  land  reclaimed  and  highly  productive,  and  all  land,  not  un- 
der cultivation  or  in  timber,  well  taken  in  clover,  timothy,  orchard  and  other  de- 
sirable gi-asses.  The  war  swept  away  the  fruits  of  his  ten  years  of  toil  and 
thought.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  in  1863,  but  through  the  influence  of 
able  friends  in  the  Xorth,  especially  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  Gen.  H.  G. 
Wright,  who  commanded  the  sixth  corps  of  the  Federal  army,  he  was  paroled 
"not  to  come  south  of  Philadelphia,"  and  was  not  allowed  to  return  home  till  the 
closeof  the  war  in  1865.  During  his  exile,  his  noble  wife,  who  was  as  brave  as  she 
■was  beautiful  and  accomplished,  with  her  two  little  daughters,  remained  at  home, 
and,  as  best  she  could,  protected  their  property  surrounded  by  an  hundred  thous- 
and hostile  soldiers.  Her  gentle  and  lady-like,  but  frank  and  fearless  bearing, 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  Federal  officer,  who  had  the  instincts  of 
a  gentleman,  who  met  her,  and  Gen.  Patrick,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  brutal  orders  of  Pope  and  Staxton,  furnished  her  three  faithful 
guards  for  protection  of  the  house  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 

An  incident  illustrating  her  character  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  Federal  Major- 
General  of  the  type  of  Pope  and  Staxtox,  demanded  the  dwelling  for  his  head- 
quarters, and  ordered  her  to  surrender  it.  She  refused  to  do  so,  and  his  men 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  apartments.  She  called  one  of  her  faithful 
negro  men,  who  had  not  left  her,  to  get  a  little  wagon  she  had  been  able  to  keep 
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and  take  her  to  Gen.  Patrick's  quarters.  It  was  a  cold  and  inolement  day.  She 
met  the  l^te  Jonx  Mixor  Botts,  who  urged  her  to  return  home,  and  that  he 
would  go  and  see  Gen.  Patrick  or  Meade.  She  said,  "Mr.  Botts,  what  under 
such  circumstances  would  you  do,  should  Gen.  Meade  not  order  them  away?" 
He  replied,  "  I  would  burn  the  house  before  they  should  turn  me  out  and  occupy 
it."  She  thanked  him  for  the  suggestion  and  returned  and  speedily  arranged 
combustibles  in  the  attic  story,  so  that  she  could,  in  a  few  moments,  envelop  the 
whole  house  in  flames ;  but  fortunately  an  order  came  from  Meade  for  the  bar- 
brous  intruders  to  leave.  The  ignoble  General  was  derided  by  his  comrades  for 
being  thus  flanked,  and  she  acquired  in  the  Federal  army  the  sobriquet  ot  "the 
little  pet  rebel." 

Col.  Bradford  on  being  once  complimented  on  his  energy,  replied  that,  "nat- 
urally he  was  rather  indolent,  and  that  earnest,  persevering  eflforts  were  not  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity  with  him,  and  that  a  large  measure  of  his  success  and 
prosperity  was  due  to  the  frugality,  energy,  sympathy  and  great  gcod  sense  of 
his  loving  and  inspiriting  little  wife — that  all  his  labors  had  their  inspiration  in 
love  of  her  and  faith  in  God." 

The  close  of  the  war  found  his  estate  an  utter  desolation.  His  heroic  wife  had 
preserved  from  destruction  the  dwelling  house  and  a  few  out  buildings  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  timber.  Surrounded  during  the  wet  winter  of  1863-'64  by 
Grant's  army,  his  farm  was  a  thoroughfare,  and  was  made  as  bare  of  vegetation 
almost  as  a  public  road :  the  whole  underdrainage  was  destroyed,  all  fencing  and 
fencing  materials,  machinery  and  implements,  stock,  labor,  &c.,  &c.,  gone,  with- 
out one  dollar,  and  still  a  considerable  debt  to  provide  for — the  situation  was  de- 
plorable. While  in  a  state  of  difficulty  as  to  what  he  should  or  could  do,  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  three  generous  friends  in  the  North,  tendering  him  $10,000 
on  his  notes,  without  security  and  at  simple  interest,  to  enable  him  to  rehabili- 
tate his  farm.  He  accepted  the  hoon — procured  600  Merino  sheep,  with  other 
necessary  stock,  implements,  &c.,  &c.,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  "that  best 
gift  of  heaven  to  man,"  he  again  launched  his  frail  barque  on  the  still  and  slow 
but  peaceful  ocean  of  agriculture.  With  the  benefit  often  years'  ante-bellum 
experience,  his  practice  since  has  been  more  thorough  and  judicious,  with  fewer 
drawbacks  or  failures,  and  more  successful  than  before  the  war.  Perfect  under 
and  surface  drainage,  plowing  at  uniform  depth,  and  thorough  mechanical  prep- 
aration of  the  soil,  and  complete  culture  of  the  crops,  with  spacious,  comfortable 
and  healthful  shelters  and  abundant  nutricious  food  for  stock,  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  at  all  seasons,  timely  and  economical  saving  of  all  manurial  materials 
possible,  and  liberal  use,  on  right  principles,  of  commercial  manures,  judiciously 
purchased,  with  the  whole  conduct  of  the  farm  ordered  by  rule,  everything  done 
and  well  done  at  right  season,  kindness  and  justice  to  laborers,  and  fidelity  ex- 
acted of  them — improvement  and  prosperity  have  steadily  progressed,  and  the 
operations  of  "Aftox"  are  as  regular,  quiet  and  methodical  as  clock  work. 
He  is  a  careful  and  discriminating  reader  of  nearly  all  the  agricultural  journals 
of  the  day,  and  thinks  the  poorest  of  them  worth  to  any  farmer  ten  times  their 
annual  subscription. 

Col.  Bradford  is  now  out  of  debt,  has  one  of  the  finest  and  best  bred  herds  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  in  the  State,  an  excellent  Sock  of  Merinos,  handsome  herd  of 
Berkshires,  superabundance  of  horses  and  mules,  every  desirable  farm  building, 
and  the  most  improved  farm  implements  and  machines  ;  and  his  estate  for  beauty, 
perfect  condition,  fertility  and  productiveness,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
State. 
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In  1876  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  his  lovely  wife.  The 
sweet  attentions,  thoughtfiilness  and  afiection  and  high  culture  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, however,  must  prove  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  him.  The  elder  was 
.  lately  married  to  Mr.  Trayers  Daniel,  son  of  late  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  younger,  who  inherited  her 
mother's  rare  talents  for  music,  is  the  beautiful,  accomplished  and  attractive 
spirit  of  "  Afton,"  and  as  ancient  a  Benedict  as  we  are,  we  would  have  a  sor" 
rowful  heart  to  know  that  she  would  be  soon  taken  away  to  adorn  another  home. 
Altogether,  Afton,  in  doors  as  well  as  out,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
pleasant  places  we  have  ever  visited. 

An  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory,  and  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit  and  power,  is  the  Piedmont 
Agricultural  Society  and  Fair  Grounds,  of  which  he  is  the  President  and 
founder.  In  the  then  ravaged,  ruined  and  impoverished  condition  of  that 
portion  of  the  State  in  which  it  lies,  it  was  thought  a  bold  but  bootless  un- 
dertaking, affording  no  ground  of  hope  or  expectation  of  success,  but,  by  his 
indomitable  will  and  ceaseless  energy  and  resistless  influence,  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  creditable,  useful  and  eminently  successful  agricultural  organizations 
in  the  State,  and  for  completeness  of  accommodations,  beauty  of  grounds,  per- 
fect order  and  exemplary  moral  tone  in  the  conduct  of  its  exhibitions,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  We  know  of  no  better  of- 
ficer than  Col.  B.  His  administrative  skill  and  power  over  other  men  is  truly 
wonderful,  and  it  is  due  to  this  more  than  anything  else  that  the  Piedmont  Agri- 
cultural Society  owes  its  success  and  power. 

For  thirty-five  years  Col.  Bradford  has  been  a  consistent  communicant  and 
member  of  the  vestry,  and  generally  lay  representative  in  the  diocesan  council  of 
Va.,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Culpeper,  and  is  Superintendent  of  its  Sunday  School. 
He  has  never  sought,  but  rather  shrunk  from  political  preferment.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  Federal  administration,  he  persistently  refused  to  apply, 
or  to  authorize  any  friend  to  apply  in  his  behalf,  for  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  but  the  press  generally  of  Virginia  and  partly  of  several  other 
States  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to  him  as  one,  by  reason  of  his  pow- 
ers of  organization  and  administration,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  practice  and 
philosophy  of  agriculture,  eminently  and  peculiarly  qualified  for  that  department, 
which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  either  from  lack  of  fitness,  or  from  limitations 
imposed  by  legislative  authority,  no  incumbent  of  the  office  thus  far  has  been 
able  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  to  the  public  what  objects  it  is  intended  to  ac- 
complish, or  the  ability  and  resources  necessary  to  accomplish  them,  supposing 
the 'objects  themselves  to  be  understood. 


RICHMOND  COLLEGE, 
Located  in  this  city,  is  becoming  a  popular  favorite,  and  its  steady  prosperity  is 
gratifying  to  every  citizen  of  the  State  and  lover  of  sound  learning.     The  old  no- 
tion of  putting  a  college  in  the  country  has  been  exploded  by  most  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  superiority  of  towns  or  cities  as  sites  for  educational  institutions 
Richmond,  for  healthfulness,  accessibility  and  cheapness  of  living,  for  social,  re 
ligious  and  intellectual  advantages,  offers  peculiar  facilities  as  a  location  for  a 
college.     Richmond  College  is  founded  on  the  University  principles  of  an  elec- 
tive course  and  independent  schools.     After  the  war,  the  College  and  system  of 
instruction  were  re-organized  and  put  on  a  new  and  more  secure  basis,  and  no 
institution  in  the  South  has  made  better  progress  or  deserved  better  of  the  pub' 
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lie.  With  much  and  active  competition,  and  despite  many  temptations  to  a  dif- 
ferent policy,  the  College  has  steadily  enlarged  its  corps  of  Professors,  improved 
its  methods  of  teaching  and  advanced  its  standard  of  graduation.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions^ tlfe  Professors  are  graduates,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  University, 
and  some  of  them  have  attained  distinguished  excellence  in  their  departments. 
Without  invidious  specification,  we  may  commend  the  Faculty  as  worthy  of  full- 
est confidence.  The  readers  of  the  Planter  need  no  commendation  of  "Civis," 
whose  remorseless  logic  and  pure  English  have  adorned  our  columns.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Educational  Association  made  special  and  honorable  mention  of 
Professor  Massie's  literary  labors.  Professor  Harris  has  juet  returned  from 
Europe,  and  a  diligent  exploration  of  Greece,  and  is  ready,  with  increased  enthu. 
siasm  and  fitness,  to  indoctrinate  his  pupils  into  the  beauties  of  classic  Greek. 
The  other  Professors  are  more  or  less  widely  known,  and  all  teach  conscien- 
tiously and  faithfully. 

The  Law  School  was,  last  year,  very  successful.  A  year's  experience  will  en- 
able the  Professor,  highly  recommended  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
to  avail  himself  of  his  legal  knowledge,  and  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  by 
our  city  for  legal  instruction,  and  make  the  school  inferior  to  none  in  the  country. 

With  library  and  apparatus  and  cabinet  of  minerals  and  museum  and  professors 
and  unsurpassed  location,  Richmond  College  may  confidently  expect  a  more 
prosperous  future. 


A  WORD  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Planter  and  Farmer  has  a  circulation  ranging  from  Maryland  to  Texas. 
Its  patrons  are  farmers,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages,  will  show 
their  tharacter.  Treating  as  it  does  of  Southern  interests,  and  always  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  its  utterances  receive  attention,  and  its  work  is  appreciated. 
There  is  no  portion  of  its  space  of  more  solid  and  practical  interest  than  that 
given  to  its  advertisements  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  cover  all  that 
concerns  an  agriculturist,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  every  advertisement  we 
publish  will  not  go  barren  of  fruit,  either  to  seller  or  buyer.  The  Planter  and 
Farmer,  being  in  a  book  form,  is  preserved  by  its  subscribers,  and  hence  adver- 
tisers are  permanently  kept  before  our  readers. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  following  extracts  of  letters  from  some 

of  the  largest  and  most  favorably  known  dealers  in  their  several  departments  : 

Office  of  Allison  &  Addison, 

Manufacturers  of  Star  Brand  Complete  Manures, 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  16th,  1878. 
Dr.  L.  jB.  Dickinson  : 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  been  advertising  in  the  Souiherii  Planter  and  Farmer  ever 
since  it  was  re-established  after  the  war,  and  think  it  has  been  profitable  to  us. 
We  would  discontinue  any  and  all  other  advertisements  sooner  than  those  in 
your  paper.  We  know  of  no  medium  so  good  for  reaching  the  best  class  of 
farmers  and  planters  in  this  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  take  pleasure  in  say- 
ing so.  Yours  respectfully, 

Allison  &  Addison. 

Office  of  A.  S.  Lee, 
Manufacturer  of  Prepared  Agricultural  Lime, 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  17th,  1878. 
Dr.  L.  Pi.  Dickinsoji : 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  regard  the  Planter  and  Farmer 
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as  the  best  medium  we  have  of  reaching  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. I  have  more  inquiries  from  farmers  who  say  they  saw  my  advertisement 
iu  the  Planter  and  Farmer  than  from  all  others  combined. 

Respectfully  yours,  A.  S.  Lee. 

Office  of  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co., 
Manufaciurers  of  Agricultural  Machinery, 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  16th,  1878. 
Dr.  L.  R.  Dickinson  : 

Dear  Sir,— We  have  used  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Parmer  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  believe  that  the  results  have 
been  as  good  as  those  from  any  medium  we  have  ever  tried.  Your  circulation 
seems  to  'be  among  the  most  responsible  and  enterprising  of  our  farming  com- 
munity. Respectfully  yours,  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co. 

Office  of  John  Saul.  Nurservman,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Opposite  Patent  Office— 621  Seventh  Street, 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  August  16th,  1878. 
Editor  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  : 

Sir, — In  sending  you  my  usual  autumn  advertisement  of  one  page  for  three 
months,  I  consider  it  but  simple  justice  to  the  Planter  and  Farmer  to  state 
that  it  has  been  of  great  value  to  me  as  an  advertising  medium  in  my  business  as 
Nurseryman,  Florist  and  Seedsman — not  only  in  Virginia,  but  the  South- 
ern States  generally.  Yours  truly,  John  Saul. 

"Ellerslie  Farm,"  July  15th,  1878. 
Dear  Doctor, — My  advertisement  in  the  Planter  has  been  so  efficient  in  selling 
my  stock,  that  I  wish  you  to  enlarge  it  from  a  square  to  a  quarter  of  a  page, 
which  you  can  do,  and  oblige  yours,  &c.,  R.  J-  Hancock. 

Ofeice  of  a.  M.  Bowman,  "Bellevae"  Stock  Farm. 
Sir, — My  late  advertisement  in  the  Planter  has  brought  me  many  inquiries  and 
customers.  I  regard  the  Planter  and  Farmer  as  the  best  advertising  medium  in 
the  South — it  having  brought  me  more  letters  and  customers  than  the  combined  ad- 
vertisements I  had  in  over  a  dozen  other  papers  throughout  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  States.     Long  may  it  live  and  prosper.  A.  M.  Bowman. 

•'Clifton  Stock  Farm,"  July  15,  1878. 
Str, — I  have  found  the  Planter  and  Farmer  a  most  excellent  and  profitable  ad- 
vertising medium.     It  has  brought  me  good  customers,  not  only  from  Virgmia, 
North  Carolma  and  West  Va.,  but  other  Southern  States.  F.  W,  Chiles. 

Col.  Jno.  Washington,  who  has  been  advertising  orchard  grass  for  sale  in  the 
Planter,  informs  us  that  he  has  sold  a  large  quantity  of  his  seed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  The  Department  could  not  have 
done  better  in  this  regard.  The  Colonel  has  the  best  quality  of  seed  and  sells 
at  low  rates.     His  address  is  Woolford's  Lane,  Caroline  county,  Va. 


We  understand  that  our  venerable  friend,  Hon.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsbt,  of 
Charlotte,  has  saved  and  reclaimed  from  a  swamp  some  300  acres  of  low  grounds 
by  draining  and  dykes.  One  of  the  dykes  was  two  miles  long— the  only  dyke  in 
the  county  that  stood  the  great  fresh  of  last  fall.  We  would  like  to  publish  an 
article  from  him  on  any  subject. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Miss  Lilla  Pendleton,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  will 
please  excuse  us  for  printing  "$250  worth  of  fowls"  instead  of  "$2.50."  It 
was  a  mistake  of  our  printer. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  LIFE-^MEMBERS. 


Office  of 
VIRGINIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  22,  1878. 

Arrangements  have  been  made' with  Major  A.  R.  Venable,  of 
Edgewoocl  Stock  Farm,  by  which  the  following  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  persons  who  will  solicit  Life-Memberships  of  the  Society : 

1st.  For  a  list  of  twenty-five  Members  reported,  and  $500  "remitted 
before  the  25th  October  next,  a  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Bull,  herd 
register,  one  year  old,  worth  $75.  2d.  For  twenty  Members  and 
$400  remitted,  a  Bull  of  the  same  breed,  &c.,  four  to  six  months 
old,  worth  $50.  8d.  For  ten  Members  and  $200  remitted,  a 
Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boar,  or  Sow,  pig  worth  §25.  4th.  For 
five  Members  and  §100  remitted,  a  Boar,  or  Sow,  pig  of  same  breed, 
worth  $15. 

It  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  railroads 
to  pass  free  both  ways  to  the  next  Fair  persons  who  may  become 
Members  during  the  current  year. 

jy — 3t  W.  C.  Knight,  Secretary. 

THE 

VAIiIaXSlZ    CHIEF 


mm  AND  MOWER. 


STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 

Catalogues  furnished   on  ajtplication,  and    inquiries   cheerfully   an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 


april — lyr 


CHAS.  T.   PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Va. 


DEVON  CATTLE 

-^  IN  r> 


Thoroughbred  Youna  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of 
the  SHROPSHIRE  BREED. 


Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master 
James,"  the  ^vinner  of  several  prizes  iu  England,  amongst  others  the 
first  given  to  his  class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  held  at  Birmingham  iu  July,  1876, 

The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  purchased  at  high 
figures  from  one  of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them 
are  out  of  ewes  recently  imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams — the 
others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained  from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr,  T. 
Conger,  of  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Also  one  Imported  Shropshire  Ram  now  a  little  over  three  years  old. 

Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  applyicrg 
to 

Mr.  W.  N.  KENNON, 

June — 6t  Sabbot  Island  postofiice,  Goochland  Co.,  Va, 


I  am  happy  to  announce  to  my  friends  and  the  public  generally  that  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  choice  and  select  flock  of  Southdown  Sheep,  I  have  made  at- 
rangements  with  Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  by  which  the  larger  portiOfti 
of  his  celebrated  "Maple  Shade  Flock"  has  passed  into  my  hands  to  be  bred 
jointly  by  Mr.  Wing  and  myself.  This  flock  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  df 
being  the  most  noted  flock  of  Southdowns  in  America,  and  Mr.  Wing  is  ever  Oti 
the  alert  for  the  best  rams  he  can  find.  The  first  prize  yearling  and  two-ysAt 
old  rams  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  as  well  as  the  first-prize  ram  of  the 
Royal  Show  in  England  for  1876,  have  done  the  service  in  the  flock  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  sheep  are  of  the  ''  AValsingham  type,"  and  are  noted  for  their 
well-sprung  ribs,  heavy  quarters,  good  fleeces,  short  legs  and  hardy  constitutions. 
The  Southdown  is  pre-eminently  the  sheep  for  the  Southern  States,  and  I  think 
I  can  confidently  say.  that  my  advantages  for  supplying  first-class  specimens  of 
this  breed  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  best  breeders'in  America. 
At  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair  all  the  prizes  on  Middle  Wool  Sheep  (except  two 
second  prizes)  were  awarded  to  me.  I  have  also  some  choice  young 
SHORT  HOUN  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

AS  WELI;  AS 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  AND  ESSEX  PIGS, 

as  well  bred  and  as  choice  specimens  as  can  be  found  anywhere.     Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.     VV'rite  for  what  is  wanted,  or  come  and  see. 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 
je— tf  Waynesboro,  Va. 


SHORTHORN 

THOROUGHBRED  BULL  CALF 

A  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf  of  the  best  strain. 

mh — tf  ^PP^y  i^'^  Proprietor  of  Planter. 

CHESAPEAKE  #  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Gexeral  Passexger  Departmext.      ) 
June  7,  1ST8,    j 
On  and  after  SUNDAY,  Jane  9,  1878.  passenger  trains  will  leave  and  arrive 
at  Richmond  as  follows: 

WESTWARD. 
No.  1 — 7:20  A.  M. — Leaves — For  Huntixgtox:    Daily  except  Sunday ;  stops  at 
all  regular  stations  :  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  10:40  ^.  M.  ;  Charlottes- 
ville at  11 :2.v  A.  M.:  Staunton  at  1:3.5   P.   M.   (dinner);   White  Sulphur 
at  6:50  P.  M.  (supper);  and  Huntington  at  8::30  A.  M. 

For  Washington-:  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  10:40  A.  M. :  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  at  4:50  P.  M.  :  arrives  at  Washington  at  9:15  P.  M. 

For  Ltxchburg  :  Arrives  at  Charlottesville  at  11:25  A.  M.  :  leaves  by 
Virgina  Middland  at  11:35  A.  M. ;  arrives  at  Lynchburg  at  2:20  P.  M. 
No.  3 — 9:45  P.  M. — Leaves — For  Cixcixxati  :  Daily:  stops  at  Hanover  Junc- 
tion, Noel's.  Beaver  Dam.  Frederick's  Hall.  Louisa.  Treviiian"s.  Gor- 
donsville. Cobham,  Keswick,  Charlottesville.  Lynchburg  Junction.  Ivy, 
Mechum's  River,  Greenwood.  Afton,  Waynesboro'.  Fisherville,  Staun- 
ton, Swoope's,  Goshen,  Millboio'.  Clifton  Forge.  Williamson's,  Low- 
moor.  Covington,  and  all  Stations  west  of  Covington.  Arrives  at  Gor- 
donsville at  1:20  A.  M. :  Charlottesville  at  2:25  A.  M.  :  Staunton  at  4:25 
A.  M.  ;  Covington  at  7:20  A.  M.  (breakfast);  White  Sulphur  at  8:45  A. 
M. :  Kanawha  Falls  at  1:30  P.  M.  (dinner):  Huntington  at  5:45  P.  M. 
Steamer  arrives  at  Portsmouth  at  9:30  A.  M.  ;  Cincinnati  at  6.  A.  M.. 
and  connects  with  the  lines  for  the  West.  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

For  Washington  :  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:20  A.  M.  :  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  train  at  3:35  A.  M.  :  arrives  at  Washington  at  8  A.  M, 
For  Lynchburg  ;  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:20  A.  M.  (change  cars), 
and  Virginia  Midland  arrives  at  Lynchburg  at  4:32  A.  M. 
No,  5 — 3:45  P.  M. — Leaves — For  Gordonsville  :  Accommodation,  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday).    Stops  at  all  stations,  and  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  8  P.  M. 
EASTWARD. 
No.  2 — 8:15  P.  M. — Arrives — From  Huntington  :  Daily  (except  Sunday) :  leaves 
Huntington  at  6:30  P.  M.  :   White  Sulphur  at  8:45  A.   M.  :  Staunton  at 
1:35  P.  M.  ;  Charlottesville  at  3:.50  P.  M.  ;  Gordonsville  at  4:45  P.  M. 
From  Lynchburg  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Lynchurg  at   12:55  P. 
M.  ;  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  4:45  P.  M.   (change  cars) ;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  leaves  at  4:45. 

From  Washington  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  at  6:35  A.  M.  ;  arrives 
at  Gordonsville  10:45  :  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  leaves  at  4:45. 
No.  4 — 6:45  A,  M. — Arrives — From  Cincinnati  :  Daily  :  steamer  leaves  Cincin- 
nati at  4  P.  M.  ;  Portsmouth  at  3:30  A.  M.';  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
train  leaves  Huntington  at  10  A.  M.  ;  White  Sulphur  at  7:30  P.  M. : 
Staunton  at  12:25  A.  M.  :  Charlottesville  at  2:30  A.  M.  ;  Gordonsville  at 
3:30  A.  M. 

From  Lynchburg  :  Virginia  Midlandleaves  Lynchburg  at  12:20  A.  M. : 
arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  3:30  A.  M.  (change  cars) ;  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  leaves  at  3:30  A.  M. 

From  Washington  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Washington  at  9:35  P. 
M. ;  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:25  A.  M.  ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  leaves 
at  3:30  A.  M. 
No.  6 — 9:00  A.  M. — Arrives — From  Gordonsville:  Accommodation,  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday);  leaves  Gordonsville  at  5:15  A.  M.,  and  stops  at  all  sta- 
tions. 

W.  M.  S.  DUNN.  Endneer  and  Superintendent. 
CONWAY  R.  HOWARD,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
jy — tf  Richmond,  Va. 


B  K  Id  ISS  O  MT 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847,  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action.  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre- 
sentative stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  ho^se  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  phe  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche- 
roBS  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion,  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough, 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns    of  popu'ar  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
ointment  in  breeding  from  them.     Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  witt  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  knoiv  to  be 
•what  they  are  represented. 

Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 


jan — ly 


S.  W.  FICKLIN,   Belmont  Stock  Farm, 
near  Charlottesville,  Virginia 


Prepared  Agricultural  Lime 


FOR  THE 


A  Complete  Revolution  in  Fertilizers! 

The  Lowest  Priced  proves  to  be  the  Best ! 
(t  Prevents  Smut! 

have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  of  Smut  v^^here  it 

was  used.    Whereas,  on  the  same  farm,  and 

from  the  same  Seed,  the  Crop  was 

materially  injured  where 

it  was  not  used. 

When  properly  used,  its  results  are  superior  to  fertilizers  COStinQ 

four  times  as  much 

I  have  the  results  from  farmers  from  the  Tidewater  and  Piedmont 
sections  of  Va.,  and 'from  various  sections  of  Xorth  Carolina,  showing  its 
superiority  over  other  costly  fertilizers  for  Wheat. 

Jno.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Planters  National  Bank,  has 
been  usin*y  it  by  way  of  experiment  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and  is  so 
well  pleased  ivith  its  results  on  all  his  crops,  especially  on  the  various 
grasses,  that  he  says  he  will  use  it  altogether  this  fall  in  preference  to 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Owing  to  the  Eastern  war,  foreign  freights  have  advanced,  thereby 
causing  an  advance  in  the  material ;  yet,  I  will  not  abate  one  particle 
from  the  standard,  nor  advance  the  price,  but  continue  to  sell  it  at  the 
low  price  of  S12  per  ton  cash. 

Jg®"- Farmers  will  consult  their  own  interest  by  buying,  so  as  to  have 
it  on  hand  for  return  loads  while  delivering  their  crops  of  wheat. 

E@^  Send  for  Circulars  containing  certificates  as  to  its  results  on  the 

last  crops  of  wheat. 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 

AGENTS.— N.  M.  Tanner,  Petersburg  ;  Warren  Paulett  &  Co., 
Farmville,  Ya.;  Moon  &  Bro.,  Scottsville,  Va.;  R.  T.  Knox  &  Bro., 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;    J.  M.  Norvell,  New  Canton,  Va.;    Acree  & 
Walker,  Walkerton,  Va,;  Wm.  A.  Miller,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Au2— tf 


THE  UNEgUALLED  JAS.  LEFFEL  DOUBLE 

PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 


.STEAM  ENGINES,  iSTEAMBGIliERS^ 


SAW,  FLOUR  AND  GBIST  MILLS. 

SHAFTmS,  PULLEYS  AND  HAKGERS 


sisjfcOf  iImpt6yed^Besiffris^;A  SpMialtyi  - 


Address,  POOLE  &  HUNT, 


Send  for  Circulars.        BALTIMOREi^MD;. 


mh — lyr. 


CLASSICAL  aEi  MILITARY 

Xear  Warrenton,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Prepares  for  College,  University  or 
Business.  Recommended  for  Location, 
Health,  Morality,  Scholarship  and  Dis- 
cipline. 

Board  and  Mion  (Half-Session),  $95.00. 

Address,  for  Catalogue, 

Maj.  a.  G.  smith,  Supt., 

Bethel  Academy  P.  0., 
aug — 2t Fauquier  County,   Va. 


G.DAWSON  CO I.E9I AN' j«    II£KD 

OF  PURE-BRED 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

will,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  of  unequal  merit. 

Registered  Berkshires,  Shetland  Ponies,  South- 
down Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  Game  Chickens. 

COL.IM   CAMEUtON,  Brickcrville,  Pa. 

jan-lyr. 

PURE    BRED 

SHORTHORN  CUTTLE, 

l/rotsiuoft)  ancl  u)ou!li()ou7n  SKee 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

For  sale  at  "CLINCHDALE,"  Bean's  Station 
Grainger  county,  Tenn. 
jan-ly J.  T.  A  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 


FOR    SALE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Balls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furuished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QUINBY, 
LoudounDStock  Farm 
sep-ly  Aldie,  Loudoun  county,  / 


T3ERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pigs  of 
different  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars 
twelve  months  old,  for  sale.  Prices 
moderate.     Address 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD, 

oct — tf  Richmond,  Va. 


dfeClK©  (lfe77  a  Week  to  Agents.  Samples  tree 
^•JUg^  tp'  <    p.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me 
septl 


Oct 


en  Karvei-t  for  Asents.  We  send  free, 
our  now  40-page  ilhistratedcatalogiip 
of  Jeweh-yand  Watcliea,  withinstnic- 
tions  liow  tn  ma);e  monev.  Addre'ss, 
M.  CRONEGH  &  CO.',  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  or  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THOROUGHBRED 


IFOI^    S-A-IjE. 


Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c.,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE, 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


^  Fashionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co., 
Dec-ly  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 


Elegant  Gauds,  no  2  alike,  with 


20  styes,  10c. ,  post-paid. 

dec-ly         J.  B.  Hosted,  Nassau, N.Y 

TROTTING  &  HARNESS   HORSES 
JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd  registered), 
SHETLAND  PONIES, 
SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK- 
SHIRE PIGS. 
For  sals  by 

CAMPBELL  BROWN, 
Spring  Hill,  Maury  co.,  Tenn. 
sep— ly 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One  BOAR  IC  months  old,  $1G  ,  an 
other  ih  months  old,  $8.     PIGS  four 
months  old,  $6  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD,  Richmond,  Va. 


Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

I^OIi    SALE. 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
$25  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  $25 
per  pair- 

SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF  (regis- 
tered) 4  months  old. 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine. L.  R.  DICKINSON. 

^"1  Q  a  iiay  at  home.    Agents  wanted.    Outfi 
KpX^  and  terms  free,    TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta" 
Maine.  jau-ly 


ISEIGCLTOEIL    OIPLIEEXTS, 

I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  choice  selection  : 

The  Towaxpa  Eckeka  Mowek.  which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Fair,  and  we 
believe  superior  to  all  others  now  on  the  market.  It  tedders  the  hav  after  cut- 
ting it,  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than  after  other  mowers, 
and  is  reinarhable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

Rr.^SELL"s  Celeiskated  Massillox  Thresher,  worked  either  by  steam  or  horses. 

The  Farmer's  Frie.vd  Drill,  which  has  superior  attatchments  for  fertilizers 
and  f-mall  seed  sowing. 

Rhoaps  &  McComb's  Superior  Oak-taxxed  Leather  Beltixg. 

Moore's  Patext  Dcster  for  applying  paris  green  to  potatoes. 

J.   YeARSI.ET'S   CeLEKKAIEK  SrPERPHOSPHATE. 

Plow<;,  HvRPd-iv-    CciKx  Shellers  ai.d  Farm  Tmplemexts  in  general. 


FORTHn.ADIES. 

The  superior  Light  Running,  Dur- 
able and  Cheap 

mm  MACHINE. 


PATENT  BED  SPRING  AND 
TAYLOR'S  CHURN. 

JOHN  B.  CRENSHAW, 

Sample  Merchant  and  General  Agent.  ^ 
ie]  No.  IG  Ninth  S:ree:,  Richmond,  Va 


Write  to 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

Co-Opcrative  Stock  Farm  and  Poaltrj  Yards, 

FREDERICKSBURG.  VA. 

For  Herd-Book  Jersey  or  Ayrshire  Cattle,  bred  from  stock  selected  in  person 
from  best  Northern  breeders,  and  from  ''Centennial'*  Stock  Exhibition.  Cots- 
wo'd,  Leicester,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  all  bred  from  best  imported 
stock,  and  Lambs  of  each  breed  for  sale  in  August.  Herd-Record  Berkshire 
Swine  of  best  strains,  and  Essex  surpassed  by  none.  Poultry — Choice,  well- 
marked  young  fowls  from  all  of  our  varieties  will  be  for  sale  this  Fall.  Orders 
for  eggs  from  all  classes  have  closed,  except  Leghorns.  We  will  continue  to  fill 
orders  for  Leghorn  eggs,  of  either  the  brown  or  white  variety,  at  Si. 50  per  dozen. 
More  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  our  stock  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs,  than 
that  of  arjv  other  exhibitor  in  the  State.  mv-lv 


The  session  begins  on  the  FIRST  OF  OCTOBER,'and  continues  nntU  th 
THURSDAY  before  the  -ith  day  of  July  ensuing. 

The  Institution  is  organized  in  separate  Schools,  on  the  Eclectic  System,  era- 
bracing  FULL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  in  Literature  and  Science  and  in 
the  professions  of  Law,  Medicine.  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

THE  EXPENSES  of  the  student  (except  such  as  enter  the  practical  laborato- 
ries), exclusive  of  the  cost  of  text-books,  ciothing,  and  pocket  money,  are  from 
S3G5  tD  S391.  according  to  Schools  selected  ;  or  for  those  who  economize  by 
messing,  these  expenses  are  from  8266  to  S300.  No  charge  for  tuition  to  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  unable  to  meet  the  expense. 

Apply  for  Catalogues  to  Wm.  Wertenbaker,  Secretary,  P.  0.  University 
of  Virginia.  Albemarle  countv.  Va. 

may— 6mos        JAS.  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 


TPiE 


Entirely  Mineral,  no  Refuse  Organic  Matter  ;   Supplies  all  the 
Ingredients  taken  out  of  the  Soil  by  Cropping.    Less  Mois- 
ture, more  Solid  Matter  than  is  contained  in  any  other 
Fertilizer.  In  incomparably  better  condition  than 
any  other  article  on  the  market.     Free  from 
all  odor  or  any  other  objectionable  fea- 
ture.   Rapidly  supplanting  all  pre- 
vious favorites  wherever 

INTRODUCED. 

"We  make  separate  and  distinct  compounds  for  each  class  of  plant, 
preserving  in  all  the  proportions  as  found  by  Analysis  in  the  Ash. 

Recognized  by  Pro.  Wra.  H.  Taylor,  State  Chemist  of  Yirginifi, 
and  fully  endorsed  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth,  State  Chemist  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  trial  will  command  the  approval  of  every  farmer. 

REFER    TO  ' 

L.  R.  DiCKixsox,  Esq..  Editor  of  this  Journal,  and  to 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Taylor,  Shawsville,  Montgomery  cc,  Va., 

"  ]^ASH  H.  RiCHARDSOX,    "  "  "  " 

"         Elijah  Cattertox,  Xortonsville,  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 

"         Dashwood  Joxes,  Buckingham  co.,  Ya., 

"         G.  ^Y.  Parrot,  Free  Union,  Albemarle  co.,  Ya., 

W.  T.  St.  Clair,  Goochland  co.,  Ya., 
"         W.  F.  Braxch,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,  Ya., 
"         R.  D.  James,  member  House  Delegates  of  Ya., 
"         J.  M.  Drumwright,  Northside,  Goochland  co.,  Ya., 
"         Dr.  H.  W.  Holemax,         "  "  "       " 

"         R.  E.  and  W.  I.  Jordan,  Republican  Grove, Halifax  co.,  Ya., 

and  numerous  other  leading  Planters  in  this  State.     We   solicit  a, 

trial  with  anything  else  bought  or  made. 

Agexts  IX  Richmoxd, 

H.  B.  TALIAFERRO  &  CO., 

Gallego  Buildinor. 
General  Office, 

THE  POPLEIN  SILICATED  PHOSPHATE  CO., 

99  Smith's  Wharf,  BALTIMORE. 
P.  0.  Box  852.  may 


iQ)a(iY@aF  t  Eeleal©, 


DISTILLERS   OF 


PURE  MOUNTAIN  WHISKEY, 

CHAIiLOXTESVILLE,   VA. 

The  above  is  offered  to  the  public  in  5,  10  and  40  gallon  packages. 

sep-6t. 


SAUL'S  NURSERIES 

T;^7'-A.S£3:i:isrc3-TOisr,  i^.  c. 

The  undersigned  offers  a  fine  stock  of  the  following  at  low  rates: 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  or  KAKI— 8  choice  varieties. 

PEARS — Standards  and  Dwarfs;  an  immense  stock  of  fine  trees. 

NEW  PEACHES— Alexander,  Downing,  Wilder,  &c.  ;  also  the  fine  new  late 
varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  ;  an  extensive  stock,  viz  :  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apricots.     Apples  suitable  to  the  South,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  &c.  Evergreens,  new  Ornamental 
Trees,  new  Shrubs,  &c.  Small  sizes  suitable  for  Nurserymen,  as  well  as  large 
stock  in  great  variety. 

Large  importations  direct  from  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First-quality 
Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Lillies,  Tulips,  &c. 

New  and  rare  Greenhouse  Plants;  a  very  rich  collection  well  grown,  as  well 
as  fine  stock  for  winter  blooming. 

NEW  ROSES — Duchess  of  Edinburg.  Perledes  Jardins;  and  with  an  im- 
mense stock  of  finest  varieties  grown  in  pots  and  open  ground. 

New  Wistarias,  new  Clematis,  new  Pelargoniumsj  Geraniums,  &c. 
Catalogue  mailed  to  applicayits. 

sept-3t  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PURE  BRED 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

I  have  for  sale  2  Southdown  rams  2  years  old. 

q  ((  a         -t  <(  It 

35  "  "     lambs. 

60  Southdown  ewes. 
Lambs,  yearlings  and  two-year  olds  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

GEOKGE  W.  PALMER, 

sept-3m  Saltville  Va, 

BUY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA) 

WOOLEN    MILLS     CASSIMERES. 


RUPTURE 


* 


* 


*     * 


<!@,IF  RUPTURED.  Send 
at  once  for  Dr.  Pierce's  NEW 
Illustrated  Book.  Address 
Magnetic  Elastic  Truss 
Co.,  G09  Sacramento  St.,  San 
Francisco,  California. 
C  XJ  I^  3£}  ID  ! 


Virginia  Female  Institute 

STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 
Rev.  P>,.  H.  Phillips,  Rector,  assisted  by  a  fall 
corps  of  experienced  officers.  The  24th  annual 
session  will  commence  September  Iltli;  1878. 
Buildings  spacious,  with  gas  and  hot  and  cold 
water.  Heated  by  steam.  Extensive  grounds. 
Patronage  from  19  States.  School  lirst-class. 
Terras  reduced.  Seven  churches  within  three 
minutes'  walk.  For  catalogue,  address  the 
Rector.  au— 3t 


»^MMMji  I  mMiMmw^mnoKt. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of  well-bred  pig  boars  and 
sows  will  be  sold  at  moderate  rates. 
0.  A.  CRENSHAW, 
april — tf  Richmond,  Va. 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
OOTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported    Stock.     Young  Stock 
For  Sale. 
Dec-lv 

KEN  MO  re:  university  high 
SCHOOL,  near  Amherst  C.  H.  Va.  H. 
A.  STRODE  {.Math.  Medalist,  U.  Va.,) 
Principal  and  Instructor  in  ^Mathematics, 
H.  C.  BKOtiK,  B.  Lit.  U.  Va.,  (recently  Asst. 
Ins.  Latin  U.  Va.,)  As.sociate  Instructor.  This  | 
School  is  strictly  preparatory  to  the  Univeisity 
of  Virginia,  and  embraces  in  its  course  every 
branch  taught  in  the  High  Schools  of  the 
State. 

For  testimonials  as  to  its  general  character, 
and  particularly  as  to  its  discipline,  its  high 
moral  tone,  and  the  success  of  its  students,  see 
the  Catalogues. 

TERMS  FOR  HALF  SESSION  : 

Board  and  Tuition $125. 

This  charge  may  be  reduced  in  many  cases  to 
S8&,  bv  boarding  in  private  families  near  the 
School.  Seventh  session  begins  SEPTEMBER 
12th,  1878. 

TESTIMONIAL. 
The  success  which  the  KENMORE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  has  achieved  under  the  energetic  and 
conscientious  administration  of  the  Princijial 
and  his  able  Assistant,  and  the  preparation  and 
training  of  its  pupils,  who  have  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  have  fully  justified  the 
recommendations  of  this  excellent  School  to 
the  public,  at  its  beginning.  I  regard  it  as  a 
very  successful  educational  foundation,  and  I 
trust  it  will  continue  for  many  years  to  do  its 
good  work  for  our  State  and  country. 

C.  S.  VENABLE. 
aug— 3t  Prof.  MaHi.,  U.  Va. 

QK  4-/-k   <t'On  per  day  at  home.     Samples 
VO    to   ip^U  worth  «5  free 


CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


STINSON  & 
jau-ly 


THE  BEST  HOUSEHOLD  OIL  IN  USE. 

Warranted  150  Degrees  Fire-Testi 

WATER.  "WHITE  £N  COLOR. 
Fwlly  Deodorized. 

Wi  LL  HOT  EXPLODE 

HIGHEST   AWARD 

AT 

Ce[?itensiiaiExp©SBtl©n 

j?oi-  Excellence  ot  Maiiufactitre 
AND  HIGH  FIRE  TEST. 


Endorsed  by  the  Insurance  Companies, 

Btad  this  Certificate — One  of  Many. 

HowAHD  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Balti- 
3I0RE,  Baltimore,  Dec.  23d,  liTii.— Messrs.  C.  West 
dc  Hons, —  Gf.nthmen:  Having  used  the  various 
oils  sold  in  this  city  for  illuminating  purposes,  I 
take  pleasure  in  recommsiiding  your"Aladdiii 
Security  Oil"  as  the  safest  and  Lest  ever  used  iu 
our  household.  Yours  truly, 

[Signed]  ANDREW  REESE,  President. 

Masiufactsared  by 

Co  ^¥EST  &  S^MS,  Bafltimore. 

Try  itj  aisd  yoM  will  usse  no  ottner. 
Sep-  It 


Wtrn^ 


IN  THEWES'T 


900,000  acres  tatcn  in  four  months  by  85,000  people. 
Good  climate,  soil,  water,  and  buildin?  stone,  and  eood  so- 
ciety.    Address,  S.  J.  Gilmore,  Laud  Com'r,  Saliua,  Kansas. 


Sep- It 


■BBEBncinan 


THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
may— ly  CharlottesvUe.Va 


The  I.sirprost  find  most  tloinplete  Stock  of  Fruit 
ami   Orn:i,iiieiita.I   Tri-cs   iia   tlio   IJ.  fj.      I'ricea 


Car.-vio^-:!!!-*  sent  as  lolUmM:  No.  1,  Fruits,  with 
colored  plate  (nevv  edltiou),  15  cts. :  p'ain,  lO  cts. 
No. -4,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc,  Tvitli  plate,  2.5  cts.  ; 
plain. 13CI8.  No.  3,  Gr  cnhou  e  ;  No.  4?  Wliolesale, 
and  No.  5»  Catalosuo  of  Uoscs.  Free.       Address— 


\Wk  I  eaBRY.    Rochester,  N.Y. 


sep-lt 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 


FOR  THE 


Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED,  Wi^RRpTED  PURE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

fl^^For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

Or  WM.  C.BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Agents, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adgers  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Gary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

A.  E.  ADDISON  L  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  ^  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

sept- 


EAKS  OF  Otter. 


j3L  XX 

BRED 


NDIAN  QUEEN, 

JOCKEY  CLUB, 
SMOKER'S  DELIGHT 

AND 

FARMER'S  REFUGE, 

R.  M.  Chambers,  Patentee,  Box  lOa. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

JAMES  M.  BOROUGHS  &  CO., 

»    Ko.    11    Tenth  street,  Stli  Agents  for 
rdchnond,  Ya. 

PURELY    FROM    IMPORTED    STOCK. 


My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years, 
are  thoroughly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  fond  of 
Aveeds,  brush,  briers.  &;c.,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  suoh  land,  they  prove  invaluable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  silk. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Fair, 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  trora  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climate.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class,  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Address.  P.  S.  PULMER, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills.  Appomattox  Co., 
Va.  Please  state  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,    dec-ly 


THOB0U6HBBEB  HOUSES 

n  "m  i:ir  lif  Ce> 


OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  SALE. 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK,  * 
april lyr  Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


BREEDS 

f  The  breed  of  FOWLS  best  suited  to  Virginia 
I  and  the  Southern  Slates.  Lay  Large.  Kich 
Eggs.  Grow. Rapidly,  Fattkx  Easily.  They  are 
1  THE  FINEST  TABLE  FOWL  ix  the  WORLD. 
I  My  birds  won  all  of  the  premiums  for  this  vari- 
I  ety  at  the  Poultry  Exhibition  in  Richmond. 

EGGS  ONLY"  $2.50  A  DOZEN. 
L  Safe  Arrival  GrARAXTEED. 

[  THE  GREAT  FARMER'S  PIG! 

I  This  pig  was  originated  by  the  farmers  of  South- 
I  ern  N.  J.,  and  by  them  has  been  bred  to  its  pres- 
-{  ent  high  standard  of  excellence. 
I  Mine  are  from  the  best  and  oldest  breeders  in 
I  New  Jersey.  In  order  to  introduce  them  into 
I  Virginia.  I  offer  young  pigs,,  when  two  mouths  old, 
[at  only  $12  a  pair! 

f  JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
<  (Shepherd),  ENGLISH,  BASKET,  BEAGLE  axd 
t  SETTER  DOGS.     All  from  Imported  Stock. 

B^^SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  =®g 


JERSEY  RED 


^ 


ALSO 


ap] 


54  Buchanan's  Wharf, 
Importers'  agent  for  sale  of 

ORCHfLLA  GUANO, 

A  TRUE  BIRD   GUANO, 

and 
TIEiE     BEST     FEIRTinLIZER     FOI^ 

$25    PER    TON    cash'  AT    BALTI^^IORE. 

roh-6t 

Premium.  Chester 
White,   Berkshire   and 
^Sj     Essex   Pigs,   bred    and 
i\  for  sale  by  George  B. 
Hickman. 
Also  Fancy  Poultry. 
West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter County,  Penn. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circulars  and 
Price  List.  sep — ly 


^..k  *^t^v1^ 


REEN  SPRINGS  ACADEMi. 


PATENTS. 

Any  information  relating  to  obtaining 
Patents,  Caveats,  Trade  marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamphlet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  '"How  to  sell  Patents,"  which 
gives  much  valuable intormation.  Also 
another  entitled  a  "Hand  book  of  Pat- 
ent Law,"  full  of  law  points  and  court 
decisions,  120  pages,  price  GO  cents. 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  for  selling 
Rights.     MANN  &  CO..  Patent  Agents, 

IIG  W.  Baltimore  St.,  opposite  Sun 
Iron  Building,  BALTLMORE,  MD. 

sept-ly. 

P 

I  he  fifth  session  of  this  institution 
will  open  on  the  1st  October,  1878,  and 
close  1st  June,  1879. 

Students  are  prepared   for  business, 
or  senior  classes  of  Collegc^,  or  Uni- 
versity.    Apply  for  catalogue. 
Board  and  tuition,  per  session. .$156  00 

'•  "  half  session. 78  00 

Address _       Dr.  C.  R.  DICKINSON, 

Trevillian's,  Ches.  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Va. 

Sep 


STEAM    ENO-INBS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa., 
Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur"  | 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du" 
rable.    Also  Traction  En- 
gines for  common  roads. 

Saw,  GnisT  axd  Kice  aferr 
MILL'S,  Gin-.?,  Presses  ""*-' 
ANDl\lArHrN-EKY  gener-  |Wr 
ally.  Inq iiiries  promptly  ^i 
answered.  '  =^v 

VerticalEngineSjWith  or  ■without  2-  g- 
'   wheels,  verj- conve"'       "  =■  ~> 

ent,  economical  a 
complete  in  every  ( 
,tail,    best  and 
cheapest  Vert- 
ical in  the  I 
^  world.  Fig. 
'i  1  is  engine  \ 
I  in  use.  Fig. 
=2readvJ^or 
iroad    ■  Pig.  2. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 


Henderson  Wfnrer  Oats, 

Cultivated  as  a  winter  crop  for  two 
generations  in  the  mountains  of  East 
Tennessee,  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  They  grow  tall  on  poor  land, 
have  no  rust  or  smut,  make  superior  oat 
meal.  Will  produce  more  than  double 
the  spring  crop.  Profitable  ibr  winter 
pasture.  Sown  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Price  75  cents  per  bushel;  10 
bushels  i?6. 00;  50  bushel  and  upward 
60  cents  per  bushel.  Caution  against 
parties  selling  spring  oats.  Reference 
given  where  not  known.  Remit  by 
Post  Office  Ordei. 

Edwin  Henry, 

sept-lt.  Grefneville.  Tenn. 


Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  byS.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly C^<7pgj9er  Fa. 

J8@^F0R  SALe!^*"^  ~ 

Ten  Thoroughbred  Yearling 
Cotswold  Rams,  by  my  Imported 
Buck,  "Earlof  Warwick,"  outof  English 
and  American  bred  ewes— the  la.«t  equal 
to  the  first.  R.  B.  HAXALL. 

may — ."t        near  Gordon.'^ville.  Va. 

iHSUEANCfTaUcY 

OF 

R.  F.JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
No.  1117  Main  St.,  Richmond. 


train. ci«>i» it   Sendfnr  Illustrated  t'atalogiie.  ^ 

ready  for  marlcet.         AOdresa  A  B.  FaTqulMT,  ¥ork,Pa.  \Zr 

'm  m  PRESS. 


Address. 

p.  K    DIE  TRICK  & 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
may 


CO. 


Insures  property  in  city  and  country 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 

Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, assets  $1,000,000.  Maryland  Fire 
Insurance   Company.    BaU.,    $200,000. 

Deposit  with  the  Tr.-asurer  of  the 
State  for  benefit  of  Virginia  policy- 
holders 

R.  F.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

jy-6t  Aqents. 

FRUIT    AND 


ORNAMENTAL    *  as'i^A^^J  « 

Large  Stock.       Low  Rates. 

Standard  Pear  Trees  a  Specialty.    Send 

stamp  for  Trade  List.     A^'ents  wanted. 

E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Nurseries.     Established  1830. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

By  Imported  Puritan,  out  of  one  ofHon. 
Mr.  Cochran's  sows,  two  years  old    in 
August    next.     Pedigree    furnished. 
Price,  $25.   O.  A.  CRENSHAW, 
Richmond,  Va. 


•"our  name  printed  on  40  Mixed  Cards 
for  lOc.   STEVENS  BROS.,  JSortliford,Conn. 


TPIE 


HOME  FERTILIZER. 

FOR  LESS  THAN  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  we  a^rrep  to  sell  vou  enough  PURE 
CHEMICALS  to  make  a  ton  (2200  lbs.)  of  MANURE  that  will  make  you  as 
much  Wheat.  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco  as  any  manipulated  Fertilizer 
oiFered  in  the  market  at  forty  to  forty-five  dollars.  For  this  remarkable  statement 
we  offer  you  the  very  best  references  in  your  State,  which  you  will  find  by  writing 
for   circular,   also  formula   with    instructions,    &c.     The     name   is  copyrighted 


and  Recipe  Patenteed. 


sept- 3m. 


BOYKIN,  CARMER  &  CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


FERTILIZERS 


M.^DE  FROM  THE 


BLOOD  AND  BONES 

OF  THE 

Cattle  Slauglitered  in  JS^ew  York 

AMERICUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE  ! 

AMERICUS  BONE  FLOUR  ! 

The  fertilizers  we  mauufacture  and  sell  under  the  "  AMERICUS 
BRAND"  are  made  from  the  blood,  refuse  butcher's  o21tl  and  bones, 
taken  daily  from  our  slaughter  houses  in  New  York  City. 

These  materials  are  manufactured  in  a  fresh  condition  by  the  most 
improved  process,  by  which  all  the  valuable  fertilizing  properties  are 
saved  and  concentrated.     We  treat  in  our  works  weekly  the  refuse  from 

FOUR  THOUSAND  CATTLE 

EIGHT  THOUSAND  SHEEP. 
MANUFACTURER'S  SUPPLIES. 
Dried  Blood  and  Meat  Scraps,  Ground  Bone,  &c.,  Tallow  and  Bone 
Grease. 

RAFFERTY  &  WILLIAMS, 

Principal  OflB.ee  and  Factoi'y  foot  44th  street,  East  river,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office,  36  Light  street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

sept-  Send  for  Circular. 

BUY 

CHARLOTTESYILLE  (VA.)      • 

WOOLEN  MILLS  CASSIMER 


RICHMOND    COLLEGE 

I^ICIilN/IOISriD  T7"II^C3-IlSri.A.. 

The  next  session  begins  Septeniijer  19th,  and  closes  June  19th. 
The  Institution  embraces  eight  independent  Academic  Schools  and  a  School 
of  Law,  under  the  following  : 

EDMUND  HARRISOX.  A.  M..  Professor  of  La ;in. 
H.  H.  HARRIS.  M.  A..  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
RHODES  MASSIE.A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Acting  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy. 
E.  B.  SMITH.  M.  A'..  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
C.  H.  WINSTON.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
B.  PUR  YEAR.  A.  M..  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
SAMUEL  D.  DAVIES.  Professor  of  Law. 
Expenses  per  session  of  nine  mouths,  embracing  entrance  and  tuition  fees,  fuel, 
lights  and  washing.  8122.     Good  board  in  messing  clubs  costs  about  89  per  month  ; 
at  the  College  boardins  houses.  $13.     About  S90  will  be   needed  on  matricula- 
tion :  $35  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  remainder  at  intervals  through  the  sessio  j. 
Tuition  in  Law  School,  SSO  per  session — one-half  payable  on  matriculation,  the 
balance  on  February  4th. 

The  expenses  of  a  Day  Student  per  session  are  $87.50. 

The  College  Building,  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  portion  of 
the  city,  just  within  the  corporate  limits,  with  eighteen  acres  of  land  attached, 
are  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

The  locality  of  Richmond,  proverbial  for  healtLfulness.  is.  particularly  during 
the  period  of  the  year  covered  by  the  College  session,  unsurpassed  in  this  respect 
by  any  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  Institution  offers  to  the  student  every  facility  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
convenience  and  success,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  respects  for  dispens- 
ing liberal  education,  on  terms  unusually  moderate. 

For  Catalogues,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
College,  addfess  B.  PXIRYEAS, 

aug-2t  Chairman  of  Faculty. 

Chowan  Female  Baptist  Institute, 

:o: 

This  School  was  founded  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Chowan  (N.  C.)  and 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Associations,  and  furnished  with  a  magniticent  liberality,  which 
gave  it  rank  at  once  with  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  This  rank  it  still 
maintains;  and.  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  outfit  given  by  its  founders,  it  is 
enabled  to  offer  the  be.st  advantages  on  very  moderate  terms. 

SESSION  BEGINS  FIRST  WEDNESDAY  IX  OCTOBER. 

For  Catalogues,  address. 


au?— I't 


A.  McDowell.  President 

LL  STOCK  fk 

Spottsylvajiia  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle.  Merino  Sheep,  Poland  China, 
E^sex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish, 
White  Leghorns.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  by  no  one. 

I  have  just  added  to  my  stock  a  flock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.  C.  DANIEL.  Twyman's  Store. 

jan — ly  Spottsylvania    county,  Virginia. 


AGRICILTIRAI  IMPLEin  WAREHOll 


J^l^TJD 


m  m  m  m     o  *  v  ?^^  **  d 


A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Com.  Cotton,  Tobacco, 

or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received  the 
first  premium  at  45  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 

The  cut  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  -width  from  15  inches  to  4  feet,  or  any  depth 
from  i  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  on 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men. 
We  are  agents  for  the  following  first  premium  Machinery  : 
Ga-ir,  Scott  &  Go's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  Grand  Centennial 
Gold  Medal  Separators.  Mounted  and  Down  Powers,  Saw  Mills,  &c.;  D.  M.Os- 
borne &  Go's  Celebrated  Reapers.  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters,  the  only 
successful  self-binder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Chilled  Plows,  &:c.,and 
have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Our  stock  of  Machinery  has  thus  far  met  the  approval  of 
the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South.  We  shall  keep  the  most 
improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Sole  Agents  for  Vir- 
ginia for  Andrew  Coe's  Fertilizers.  Gall  and  see  us.  It  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell  at  a 
very  small  margin  from  cost- 
There  will  be  a  trial  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co's,  Self-Binding 
Harvesters  atMaj.  A.  H.  Drewry's,  Westover,  Charles  City  county,  Va. 
at  Capt.  Robert  Carter's,  Shirley,  Charles  City  county  Va.,  at  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crenshaw's,  Berkeley  Plantation,  Chailes  City  county,  Ya.,  at  Mr. 
Baker's,  Curls  Neck,  Henrico  county,  Va.,  at  Mr.  R.  A.  Allen's,  Tucka- 
boe,  Goochland  county,  Va.,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  June,  also  at  Dr. 
Tate's,  Falls  Plantation,  near  Manchester,  on  the  10th  of  June.  Com- 
petition is  respectfully  solicited.  "Sir.  D.  M.  Osborne  will  be  present  at 
Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry's. 

N.  U.  MOTT  8l  CO.,  AGENTS, 

Xo.  1418  Main  Street,  BicJanond,  Va. 


A  NEW 

WHITNEY  CABINET 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Worth  $45,  will  sell  for  $20.  Am  using 
same  kind  in  my  family,  and  know  it  to 
be  a  first-class  machine.  Call  at  office 
of  Planter  and  Farmer  and  see  it.  i 

sept-tf  L.  R.  DICKINSON.  I 

STfiAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grapevines,  Iruit  Irees.  etc..  tor  sale 
VERY  LOW.  Monarch  of  the  West.  ' 
C.  Downing,  and  Albany  Seedling 
Strawberry  Plants,  |2  per  1000.  Wil 
son  Early  Blackberry.  $12  per  1000. 
Apple  Trees,  15  cents  each.  Descrip 
tive  price-list  of  New  Varieties  and 
Standard  Kinds  free  to  all  applicants. 
S  C.  DE  cor,  Moorestown.  Burling- 
ton  Co..  N.  J.  sept — It 


200,000-     TWO-YEAE-OLD 


'DWARF  PEAR  TREES 

Budded  on  best  French  <Jaince  Stocks, 
and  of  prime  quality.  The  largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  tJnited  States.  As- 
sortment large  and  complete.  Best 
market  sorts.  Prices  low  by  hundred 
or  thousand.  -'Dwarf  Pears:  their 
Culture  and  Management,"  mailed  free 

i  to  applicants.     Address. 

I  R.  G.  HANFORD  &  SON. 

Columbus   Nurserv.    Columbus.   Ohio. 


seot— 2t 


PI  4  Vn      Beautiful  Concert 
ri.i-NU  Grand  Pianos 


iS  URSERY 

STOC  K. 

THE     LARGEST     AND      FINEST 
STOCK     OF     PEARS.    PLUMS 
AND  CHERRIES   IN  THIS 
COUNTRY. 
Also,  Standard  Apples, Grapes.  Roses 
and  all  varieties  of  Nursery  Stock  of 
the  finest  quality  at  prices  that  will  make 
it  an  object  for  every  Nurseryman  and 
Dealer  to  correspond  with  us  or  call  be- 
fore purchasing. 

SMITH  k  POWELL, 
se — 2t  Svracuse.  N.  Y. 


OOS.0BG.W 

81,600  only  $425.  Superb  Grand 
Square  Pianos,  cost  $1,100  only  8255. 
Elegant  Upright  Pianos,  cost  8800 
onlv  8155.  New  Stvle  L'pright  Pianos. 
8112.50.  Orsans,  '$35.  Organs,  12 
stop;.    872.50.     Church    Organs,    16  HALF   A  MILLiON 

stops,  cost  8390,  only  $115.  Elegant '■  .-^^p.  a  rvtir  fW\T>TyT^€i  f  J 
8375  Mirror  Top  Organs.^  only  -$105.  PEACH  TREES  I  ! 
Tremendous  sacrifice  to  close  our  pre-  !      „,      ,  j  ,  ,  <• 

sent  stock.     Immense  New  Steam  Fac-  j  ,  The  largest  and  best  stoci  ever  ot- 
tory  soon  to  be  erected.     Newspaper  !  [ered^  embracmg^lljhe  new  extra 
with  much  information  about  cost  Pi- 
anos and   Organs  Sent   Free.     Please 
address  Daniel  F.  Beatty,   Washing- 
ton, N.  J.  sept 


SEED  OATS. 

The  "Red  Rust-Proof  Oats' 
been  thoroughly  tested  this  year, 
have  yielded  fifteen  to  one,  sbwn  the 
last  of  February,  while  all  others  only 
three  or  four  to  one.  After  four  years* 
trial  they  have  no  rust  at  all.  I  will 
deliver  them  on  board  cars  or  boat,  in 
bags,  at  Norfolk,  for  eighty  cents  per 
bushel.  J.  E.  OLD,  Great  Bridge. 
Norfolk  Co.,  Va.  sept — It 

Pear  Trees  fcr  the  Million 

Largest  stock  in  the  Vrest.  Splendid 
quality — carefully  selected,  carefully 
dug,  carefully  packed  to  go  safely  any 
distance.  A  full  assortment  of  Apples, 
Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Quinces  and 
other  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs,  Roses,  &c..  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Price  List  mailed  to 
applicants.         Address. 

R.  G.  HANFORD  &  SON, 
Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,    Ohio. 

sept— 2t 


Iv  and  late  sorts  with  all  the  old  stand- 
ard market   varieties;    also.  300,000 
APPLE   TREES,  200,00-0  of  them 
.^^      I  extra  long  keeping   varieties  adapted 
^Lmm  •  to  Southern  plaiiting,  or  wherever  long 
keeping  apples  are  desirable.     I  also 
offer  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Nursery 
have  I  Stock  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.     Ap- 
Thej»|  pie  and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all 


sections.  Catalogues  showing  how  and 
what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation, mailed  gratis  to  all  appli- 
cants. RANDOLPH  PETERS, 
Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nursery, 
se — ot  Wilmington.  Del. 

COtswold  and  Shropshire- 
down  Bucks, Southdown 

Buck  Lambs,  and 
Shorthorn    Bull   Calves 

For  Sale  at  moderate  prices. 
JOHN  R.  WOODS, 

Near  Ivy  Depot, 
se — 2t Albemarle  county.  Va. 

Drain  Tile 

FOR    FARMERS. 

ALL  SIZES  A  T  L  0  W  P  R  I  C  E  S  . 
Address, 
Southern  Planter  an^  Farmer. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 


FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  band  for  ordering  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop,  we  beg 
o  announce  to  our  friends  that  we  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Pacific  Guano, 
and  will   confine  our   business   in  Fertilizers   to  the   sale  of  our  own   manufac- 


ture. VIZ  ; 


COMPLETE 


TOBACCO    MANURE. 


COMPLETE 


WHEAT    MANURE. 

PUEE 

FLOUR    OF    RAW  BONE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  us  that 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  policy  and_ 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 

We  also  keep  on  baud  a  large  stock  of 

Xo.    1   PEPvUTIAX   GUANO, 

Potash.  Ground   Piaster,  and  other  Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  offer  in  laree  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &D  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  \VAREaorSE.S  : 

1322  GARY  STREET,  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 

38  SYCAMORE  STREET.  .        PETERSBURG,  VA. 

FRUIT    TREES        ^^^  farmer  and  MECHANIC. 

Apple.  Pear.  Peach,  Plum.  Quince. 
Crabs,  etc. 

STOCK  GRAFTS,  Apple,  Cherry, 
Crab.  Pear.  etc. 

EVERGREENS,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates. 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  Osage,  Buck- 
thorn, Honev.  Locust,  etc. 

GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS,  Splen- 
did Novelties,  Roses,  Verbenas,  Car- 
nations, etc.  For  NEW  C  A  T  A- 
LOGUES  of  the  BLOOMINGTON 
(PHOENIX)  NURSERY,  post  free, 
address  WM.  F.  BAIRD  (Trustee)'. 
Box  1,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS! 


An  Eight  Page  Weekly  Agricultural 

PAFER. 

The  Organ  of  the 

Departmext  OF  AGRiccLTtjRE  OF  North 

Carolixa. 

Published  at  Raleigh. 

may — ]         Price,  S'2  per  annum. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 

THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 

The  Best  Agricultural  Journal 
in  the  South. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,     -     Richmond,  Va. 

Sols  Manufacturers  of  WATT  PLOWS  and  WATT'S  PATENT 
FLEXIBLE  HARROW. 


WATT  PLOWS  THE  BSST  Affl  CHEAPEST  IN  HSE. 

First  Premiums  on  Two.  Three  and  Four- Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair.  First  Premiums  on  One,  Three  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  la?t  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
Fifth  successive  year  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there.  First  Premiums 
on  One  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon.  N.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta,  Ga. , 
Orangeburg  and  Cheraw,  S.  C.  7.7 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  Tiard  land;  in  sod,  stubble,  or 
weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

Less  Dranglit  than  any  Plow  in  Use. 

-oI^T'A  In  buving  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  Plows,  all  par- 

/^ -**"'* -C/v  ties  are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this  TRADE 

MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  AH  without  it  are  Spuriocs,  and  are  made 
and  used  in  violation  of  law.  AH  genuine  are  warrant- 
ed. 

^^^dFw^^^  sole  AGE}.^TS  FOR 

THE  ITHACA  WHEEL  RAKE. 

NEW  PATTERN  !    SELF-PUMPER  ! 

Patented  April  10,  1877. 


The  Old  Ithaca  Rake  is  not  excelled  as  a  Hand-Dumping  Kake,  and  has  taken 
OVER  loO  FIRST  PREMIUMS  AT  FAIRS  ! 

ABOUT  EIGHTY  THOUSAND  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD! 

And  THEY  are  our  references. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  GREATLY  IMPROVED,  MAKING  IT 

The   Best    Self-Duxnping    Rake 

Now  before  the  Public. 
PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED!     EVERY  RAKE  WARRANTED. 

WANTWORTH'S  PATENT  WATER  DRAWER. 

The  only  complete  Machine  for  drawing  water  with  a  bucket.  THE_  CRANK 
DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  WHEN  THE  BLXKET  DESCENDS.  Prices  lower 
than  any  other. 

BIG  GIANT  CORN  MILL. 

The  only  Mill  grinding  corn  and  cob  successfully,  that  will  grind  She'.led  Corn 
fine  enough  for  family  use.  GRINDS  TWICE  AS  FAST  as  any  other  mill  of 
same  size  and  price.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Imple- 
ments. 


HARD  TIMES  MADE  EASY  BY    PURCHASING  YOUR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAN  EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG-LEAVES. 


Black  Gros-Grain  Silks  at  $1  worth  $1  25,  at  SI. 10  worth  $1.35,  at  $1.25 

worth  81.50,  at  81.35  worth  81.75,  af  81.50  worth  82. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c.,  90c.,  81,  81.10,  81.25.,  and  81.35  per  yard— the 

cheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c.,  and  81  per  yard— all  very  cheap. 
Plaid  Silks  at  75,  85c.,  and  81 — much  below  regular  price.^. 
Black  Alpacas  at  16|,  20,  25c.,  and  up  to  81  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  81,  and  $1.25— the  bes 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Alpacas  at  I65,  20  and  25c.  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c. 

per  yard. 
Wash  Poplins  at  6},  8},  10  and  12^c.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  122 ,  15,  16 Ic,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Gingham?  at  10  and  12ijc.  per  yard  worth  12=}  and  16ic. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  123C.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16ic. 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

New  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  6i  and  8Jc.  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambrics  at  10,  12}  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c.  per  yard  worth  10  and  12}c. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12},  15,  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard— the  cheapest 

ever  seen. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  16|c.  worth  20c.  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  35c. 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12},  15,  16*,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  12},  and  16fc.  per  yard  worth  12},  16  and  20c. 

per  yard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8 J,  10,  12},  15,  161,  20,  22  and  25c.  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c.  per  yard  worth  30c. 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  18c.  per  yard  worth  25c. 
Full-width  Pillow-Case  Cotton  at  12}c.  worth  15c.  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wam- 

sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-looni,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf  1017  a7id  1019  3fain  Street,  Richmond,Va. 


1878.  Established,  July,         .         .     "(^^^^ 

J.  B  FicKLEN  &  mm, 

MANUFAGTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

*  FAMILY/'  in  America, 

O^VESH      ir^Iinrp-^      "S'JB-A.HS      JS.GrT , 


Our  "  NEW  PROCESS"    Against  the  World. 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks.     Entire  sat- 
laction  guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 

Family,  Extra,  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds,for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &SONS. 
sgp-^y Bridgwater  Mills,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Orders  for  the  above  oat  can  be  filled  by  addressing  W.  S.  Wills,  care 
o^  Planter  and  Farmer,  at  75  cents  per  bushel  and  15  cents  for  bags. 

"I  have  sown  the  Lyell  non-rusting  oat  for  two  years,  and  as  a  spring 
and  winter  oat,  and  I  have  never  seen  its  equal.  They  have  been  sown 
as  a  winter  and  spring  oat  in  ray  neighborood  for  four  yeai-s,  and  have 
never  failed  to  do  well.  They  will  yield  double  any  other  oat  on  same 
land.  They  will  ripen  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other. 
It  can  be  sown  later  in  the  spring  than  the  spring  oat,  but  I  believe  it 
does  better  sown  in  the  fall.  Very  truly  yours, 

Chesterfield  county,  Va.  F.  GUY." 

"After  a  year's  trial  with  the  above  oat  I  can  endorse  Mr.  Guy's  es- 
timate of  it.  L.  R.  DICKINSON." 

THE  AYRES  HERNIA  TRUSS  is 
constructed  upon  a  principle  that  afiFords 
perfect  comfort  to  the  wearer.  It  is  self- 
adjusting  through  the  medium  of  an 
Elastic  Belt  that  accommodates  itself 
to  every  position  of  the  body,  and  the 
Pad  used  is  of  that  peculiar  conforma- 
tion that  will  best  retain  a  Hernia,  whilst 
UN  rotary  action  adapts  it  to  nearly  every 
:^  ^^^_^--^_^^  .?  of  rupture. 

,  vZg^s^^  See  following  Testimonials : 

'^"'^"^^'0-  ,      Ayres  Truss  is  the  besj;  I  have   ever 

Pi'  seen. — Hcnter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  Piof. 

Surgery,  Med.  Col.  of  Va. 

I  believe   it  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if 

not  the  vi'i-y  l>e--<t,  for  the  cure  of  Hernia. 

John  Kn'ox^  M.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

-  '-  So   strong   is   my  conviction  as  to   its 

superior  merits,  1  shall  use  it  in  my  practice  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. — J.  E. 

Cai!Ei,l,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Surg.  Univ.  Va. 

The  principle  upon  which  it  works  is  so  simple  and  effectual  that  it  commends 
itself  to  puolic  fav".  —J.  B.  McCaw,  Dean  of  Facultyj  Med.  Col.  of  Va. 
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We  are  now  preparing  our  usual  stock  of  Standard  Feriiiizere  for 
Wheat  Crop. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  %nd  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  f^tilixer  of  known  merit 

Ammoniated  Alkaline   Phosphate, 

An  article  especially  prepared  for  corn  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  Gran -'era.  Endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  yea  -s. 

For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 

lAW,  STEilfflll  m  mSSOlVED  H 


In  store  and  for  sale. 
l|^=*Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  & 


jj— tf 


Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 

Buhimore. 


._ 


SubscriDtion  $2  Per  Annum  m  Advance, 


TO  f  XUBSOrnTS    ok    mobs.  91.75   EACB. 
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Average 

Annual  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

^Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


ItlaMic  ani  Tirfiiflia  Ferizii  Co. 

■'  -^'^^  -  ^  -/TORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  improved::'       -"   ' 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

PrAif-nf  Alanafacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Monthly,  and  ti,.    _.  „.    .. ... 

Probably  Exceal  18,000  Tons. 


7       f-r^     a  -ontinues  to  prow  in  popularity  wherever  it  has  been  in- 

trrduced.  and  is  now  the  Jeading  fertilizer  in  many  sections  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
?■'  ia.  Nnrth  n^id  J^onlh  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.     We  have  already  pub- 

es,  provinj;  its  euperiority  whenever  fairly  tested 
-.  on  Tobacco.  Corn,  Wheat,  Cotton,  and  VegeJa- 
1..-:;  o!  ki  '  '    -  -  of  Clover  and  Grass.     And 

it-:  merits  or  fanner  who  has  never  n.sed 

it,  t-a*"    '  .'''''ors,  or  obtain  the  name 

of  &  lear  him. 

Ii  _  ere  is  a  fair  season,  and 

th'S  :  V  ihe  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  stated  above. 

Tiji>  -  viry  gocd  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Terliiizer  in 

the  markei. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

NoE.  '^  "'  ''   7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Bicbmond,  Va. 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lio.  27  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

tSf  We  Taril  n  ^rnod.  live,  active  A^'-v,t  in   ovcrv  r.e'V^.l'Orhor 
er*  ti.     I'j;  ng  for  th<- 

with  7hcir  :  i.  as  it  sji 


Y.  II.  G.  CEENSHAW,  Jr. 
£ccretaa-y. 


■WL:.  G.  CRENSHAT7 
President, 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTER  &  FAEMER, 

DEVOTED   TO 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Agriculture  is  tbe  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts. — Xenophon. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State. — Sully. 


L.  R.  DICKINSON,      .-...-      Editor  and  Proprietor. 

VoL  XXXIX.    RICHMOND,  VA.,  OCTOBER,  1878.       No.  10. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

COL.  WASHINGTON'S  REPLY  TO  DR.  ELLZEY  ON  THE 
ANALYSIS  OF  MANURES. 

[We  very  much  regret  that  the  discussion  of  so  interesting  and  important  a 
subject  to  our  readers  should  be  marred  by  personalities.  Our  good  friends, 
Col.  Washington  and  Dr.  Ei.lzey,  are  too  intelligent  and  public  spirited  in  all 
that  pertains  to  our  farming  interests,  for  us  to  believe  that  they  are  not  ardently 
desirous  of  finding  out  the  truth,  and  we  hope  that  in  their  further  discussions 
all  unpleasant  personal  allusions  will  be  avoided. — Ed.] 

Prof.  Ellzej  says  I  am  ignorant  of  this  subject.  Ignorance  is 
a  misfortune,  to  which  I  plead  guilty.  To  be  wise  in  one's  own 
conceit  is  a  greater  misfortune,  to  which  I  plead  not  guilty.  It  is 
gratifying  to  all  Viri^inians  to  be  informed  that  they  have  among 
them  a  gentleman,  who,  in  scientific  attainments,  has  reached,  with 
one  bound,  an  eminence  so  exalted  that  he  can,  with  complacency, 
look  down  upon  the  State  Chemists  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  of  other  States,  and  even  upon  Dr.  Voelcker,  the  great 
analytical  chemist  of  England,  with  cool  disdain,  and  in  pity  say  to 
these  gentlemen,  distinguished  at  home  and  abroad.  Why,  you  do  not 
understand  your  business  !  I,  Prof.  Ellzey,  the  chemist,  will  in- 
struct you.  Pity  it  is  Virginia  is  so  poor  that  she  can't  appreciate 
and  provide  for  such  magnificent  ability.  Mr.  Editor,  neither  un- 
sustained  assertion,  egotism  or  personalities,  with  so  much  self- 
satisfaction  indulged  in  by  Prof.  Ellzey,  will  divert  me  from  the 
issues.  Farmers  of  Virginia  have  lost  millions  by  paying  over-value 
for  manures.  My  suff"ering3,  interest  and  convictions  are  with  them, 
and  not  with  the  Professor. 

You  have  frequently  requested  me  to  write  my  views  on  any 
subject  I   deemed  of  interest   to  the   farmers   for  your   able  and 
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useful  journal.      I  have  responded  Avhen   practicable   to    do  so,     I 
had  not  supposed   to  courteously  express  an  opinion  different  from 
that    entertained  by  one    or    all    of  your    editors,   would   provoke 
the  displeasure  of  any  one.     If  aught  I  have  written  can   justly  be 
considered  oftensive    to   the  fastidious,    I  cheerfully    disclaim    any 
such  intention.     My  motive  has  been  single — to  get  at  a  proper  con- 
clusion— the  truth.     You  will  therefore  pardon  me  for  a  brief  recital. 
During  the  Winter  of  1877  and  Spring  of  1878,  a  series  of  editorials, 
extracts  and  comments,  under  "Stock  Department."  appeared  in  The 
Planter.     About   the  same  time   there  were   distributed   among  the 
farmers   a   number   of   pamphlets  and   circulars.     These    papers    I 
thought  tended   to  shake  the  confidence  of  farmers  in,  and  to  dis- 
credit, the   analysis  of  manures,  no  matter  by  whom   analyzed.     In 
some  of  them,  attacks,  directly  or  indirectly,  were  made  on  the  laws 
of  Virginia  enacted  as  a  protection  and  benefit  to  the  farmer  ;  and 
whether  designedly  or  not.  I  think  on  the  State  Chemist  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  both  high  State  officials,  appointed  peculiarly  to 
promote  the  interest  of  agriculture.    The  circulars  and  Prof.  Ellzey's 
productions   appeared  to  run  on  all  fours.     Their  authors  seemed  to 
be  in  the   same  boat.    All  ot  them,  I  think,  whether  so  intended  or 
not,  were  against  the  interest   of  the  farmer.      One  short  articlev 
only  appeared  in  your   paper,  over  the   signature  of  "Farmer,"  in 
opposition.     Also  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Yoelcker.     It  was 
at  once  intimated,  under  "Stock  Department,"   that  only  "the  na- 
ture of  the  contents  of  that"  had  been   published  ;  whereupon    the 
whole  letter  appeared.     So  complete  was  its  vindication  that  chem- 
istry will  analyze  a  manure — that  analysis  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer, 
and  that  no  manure  manufacturer,  with  a  good  conscience,  can  en- 
tertain  a  diff'erent  opinion  ;  so  crushing  was  it  to  all   the  comments 
and  editorials  of  the  "Stock  Department,"  that  Prof.  Ellzey  at  once 
opened  fire  on  Dr.  Yoelcker  at  long  range.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, in  May  last,  I  offered   my   views   on   this    subject  from   a 
farmer's  stand-point,  hoping  to  elicit  from  abler  farmers  their  views, 
in  order  that  both  sides  might  be  heard.     I  made  no  allusion  to  any 
of  the  preceding  papers — none  whatever  to  Prof.  Ellzey.    A  criticism 
in  "note  by  the  Editor"  was  appended  to  my  article.     Supposing 
this  criticism  to  emanate  from  the  Editor,  I  thought  it  appeared  par- 
tial, that  the  first  paper  from  the  farmers"  side,  of  an  issue  involving 
the  repeal  of  laws  and  the  abolition  of  offices,  that  they  thought  good^ 
should  be  met  with  a  criticism  by  the  Editor  of  Tht'  Planter,  when 
you  had  printed  so  much  on  the  side  of  the  guano   dealers.     I  ad- 
dressed you  a  note  as  follows :  (See  June  Xo.) 

1st,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  the  analytical  chemist  is  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  ammonia,  soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 
agricultural  manures  ?  Again,  What  do  you  mean  bv  commercial 
valuation  'r  '  To  these  a  reply  in  another  foot-note  as  follows :  "The 
articles  published  in  this  journal,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ellzey  *  *  * 
answer  fully  the  questions  propounded  by  Col.  Washington."  Still 
supposing  you  the  author  of  these  foot-notes,  I  replied  in  August  No. 
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to  Dr.  Ellzey's  views  on  the  latter  point,  and  concluding  that  you 
denied  the  proposition  in  ihe  former^ — the  basis  of  my  article  in  May — 
I  attempted  to  maintain  the  affirmative.  With  what  success  the 
public  can  judge,  and  I  think  Prof.  EUzey  can  feel.  Prof.  Ellzey  says 
"he  has  never  intimated  the  opinion  that  chemistry  will  not  analyse 
a  manure."  Did  the  Professor  ''intimate"  this  in  June  last?  If 
not,  why  did  he  not  answer,  S^o  ?  My  reply  of  August  frankly 
stated  1  did  not  know  what  were  his  views.  If  I  "put  up  a  man  of 
straw,"  so  easily  knocked  down,  why  did  the  Professor  occupy  five 
pages  of  your  valuable  journal  in  September  to  knock  it  down, 
when  in  June  a  word  of  two  letters  would  have  done  so  ?  Yerilj 
the  Professor  has  abundance  of  leisure,  or  a  marked  fondness  for 
much  writing.  When  a  strong  man  cries  out  so  long  and  loudly  as 
did  the  Professor  in  September,  his  friends  will  think  he  is  hurt, 
even  by  "a  maii  of  straw;"  and  of  this  injury  he  had  strong  appre- 
hensions. At  the  close  of  his  lugubrious  "Stock  Department"  edi- 
torial, he  says,  "We  will  correct  the  statement,  for  we  never  meant  to 
convey  that  impression."  Did  you  not  ?  Then  why  did  you  not 
say  no  to  the  direct  question  asked  in  June  ?  Let  us  see  jvbat  the 
Professor's  views  were,  and  the  impressions  conveyed  prior  to  June. 
In  January  No.,  p.  28,  he  says:  "We  have  no  where  stated  that  the 
amount  of  inert  material  in  a  fertilizer  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
reasonable  accuracy  by  the  chemist."  On  p.  31,  after  forcing  sun- 
dry conclusions  from  an  extract  from  Professor  Johnson,  he  triumph- 
antly writes:  "What,  then,  is  the  use  of  these  analyses  and  these 
figures  resultinsr  from  them?"  Again,  December  1»T7,  p.  776,  he 
says  :  ''■The  only  tiling,  then,  left  to  the  farmer  will  be  to  try  these 
two  fertilizers,  side  by  side,  in  his  field  and  note  the  effect  j  *  *  * 
he  will  have  sense  enough  to  take  that  which  will  pay  him  best  for 
his  outlay,  and  will  pay  not  the  slightest  regard  thereafter  to  the 
opinion  or  anqlgsis  of  the  chemist.  Certainly  the  chemist  mar/ dis- 
cover how  much  material  knoic7i  to  be  positively  inert  exists  in  any 
given  fertilizer,  and  he  may  discover  that  it  is  an  article  positively 
fraudulent  in  its  character.  Further  than  this,  in  our  opinion,  he 
cannot  go.''  So  wrote  the  Professor  in  December — italics  mine.  The 
chemist  may  discover  how  much  of  material  Jcnozcn  to  he  positively  inerty 
and  may  discover  an  article  positively  fraudulent.  "Further  than  this 
he  cannot  20."  Are  tou  sure  of  this  now  ?  Is  ammonia,  soluble 
phosphoric  acid- or  potash  "positively  inert  .*"  Are  they  "positively 
fraudulent"  in  a  manure?  Does  the  Professor  intend  to  charge 
"positive  fraud",  on  the  part  of  all  the  dealers  who  label  their  ma- 
nures, with  analysis  giving  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  other  ingre- 
dients, not  "known  to  be  positively  inert  ?"  Does  Prof.  Ellzey,  who 
plumes  himself  as  a  chemist,  mean  to  say  that  he  can  go  no  further 
than  to  "may  discover  the  known-to-be  positively  inert  and  fraudu- 
lent" matters  in  a  manure?  I  admit  my  ignorance,  but  by  no 
means  admit  such  a  display  of  it  as  this.  Certainly,  if  this  is  all 
chemistry  will  do,  Prof.  Ellzey,  the  chemist,  cannot  expect  the 
farmers  to  '"pay  the  slightest  regard  to  his  opinions  on  analysis." 
And  I  opine,  on  fertilizers,  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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Again,  Do  not  these  extracts,  if  they  show  anything,  plainly 
show  that  the  Professor,  at  their  .writing  in  December  last,  was  con- 
vinced that  chemistry  could  not  analyze  a  manure  ;  and  that  analysis 
was  of  no  value  to  the  farmer  ?  By  September  he  has  char-ged. 
Hear  him,  p.  508,  '"We  have  never  said  a  chemist  cannot  analyze  a 
manure  :  we  have  no  where  said  analysis  is  of  no  use  to  the  farmer." 
And  further  on,  "no  body  that  we  know  of  has  ever  assumed  the 
position  that  no  chemist  can  analyze  a  manure."  If  analysis  is  of 
use  to  the  farmer,  why  advise  the  farmer  "to  pay  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  analysis?"  If  chemistry  will  analyze  a  manure  and 
can  go  no  further  than  to  "may  discover"  the  material  known  to  be 
positively  inert  and  positively  fraudulent,  is  this  analysis  ?  Is  this 
the  ascertainment  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  which  "no  body  now  denies"  and  which  constitutes  "a 
man  of  straw?"  I  leave  these  questions  to  the  Professor.  Whether 
Prof.  Ellzey  expressed  his  opinions  in  December  or  September,  I  am 
still  unable  to  say  ;  certainly  my  "not  understanding  his  meaning" 
should  have  excited  no  surprise.  The  Professor  says,  "field  results" 
are  the  .only  test.  Suppose  I  use  a  manure  in  1878  with  good  re- 
sults ;  how  am  I  to  know  that  the  maker  has  not  changed  his  formula  ? 
also,  the  ingredients,  by  1879  ?  Some  farmers  think  this  has  been 
done.  How  am  I  to  know  that  for  blood  your  pet  leather  shavings 
have  not  been  substituted,  or  the  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  phos- 
phates reduced  ?  What  are  "field  results"  worth  with  these  changes? 
A  farmer's  life,  under  your  advice,  will  be  one  of  trial  of  manures 
"side  by  side."  If  the  Professor  knew  half  as  much  about  practical 
farming  as  he  does  about  chemistry,  he  would  change  this  opinion  as 
quickly  as  he  has  done  that  about  "analysis  of  manures."  It  is  just 
here  that  the  analysis  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and  helps  him 
all  the  way.  It  removes  the  lottery  from  this  business,  certainly  to 
a  great  extent. 

If  we  understand  Prof.  Ellzey.  he  now  admits  chemistry  will 
analyze  a  manure  and  analysis  is  beneficial  to  farmers.  But  that 
chemistry  will  not  show  the  sources  from  which  the  valuable  ingre- 
dients are  derived:  therefore,  farmers  must  rely  on  field  results  alone. 
This  looks  like  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  fence ;  but  about  as  defi- 
nite as  the  Professor  seems  able  to  express  his  views.  We  will  ex- 
amine it :  Suppose  A  makes  a  manure,  taking  as  basis  of  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid,  blood  and  animal  bone,  the  cost  is  8-30  per  ton. 
B  makes  one  taking  leather  shavings  and  South  Carolina  rock  as  basis. 
B's  cost  $20.  Allow  ^b  to  each  as  profit.  Each  sells  at  $50  per 
ton.  Assume  that  by  analysis  each  reveals  the  same  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  producing  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  their  values 
are  computed  at  $30.  The  farmer  is  by  analysis  informed  that 
neither  manure  is  worth  over  $30,  and  an  excess  in  value  of  $20  is 
charged.  Analysis  thus  exposes  extortion.  But,  says  the  Profes- 
sor, it  does  not  show  that  B  is  overcharging  830,  and  only  shows 
that  both  overcharge  $20.  It  proves  extortion  in  both,  but  fails  to 
prove  the  robbery  in  B.     This  gives  to  the  Professor  all  he  can  pos- 
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sibly  claim  for  his  theories.  Still  for  months  he  has  labored  to  break 
down  the  analysis  of  manures,  and  advised  f\irmers  to  "pay  not  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  opinions  or  analysis  of  chemists."  He  also 
admits  analysis  to  be  of  benefit  to  them  and  should  see  that  it  will 
protect  them  from  extortion,  so  easily  practised.  The  fact  is,  the 
Professor  thinks  commercial  valuation  is  "but  the  money  a  manure 
will  bring,"  and  holding  this  opinion,  it  conflicts  with  all  plans  to 
expose  an  excess  of  charge.  In  short,  excess  of  charge  or  extortion 
are  impossibilities  under  this  theory.  Farmers  have  felt  them  and 
will  be  excused  for  not  adopting  such  a  theory. 

Again.  Cannot  all  the  Professor,  and  those  on  his  side,  have 
said  be  reduced  to  this.  Analysis  is  of  benefit  to  the  farmer.  It 
will  save  him  §10  to  $20  per  ton.  It  will  expose  the  extortion  prac- 
ticed. It  may  not  do  so  to  the  full  extent  in  every  case.  And  as 
it  does  not  reach  "absolute  certainty" — perfection — in  every  case,  and 
the  analyst  will  "not  swear  to  it,"  farmers  must  "not  pay  the  slight- 
est attention  to  it."  My  dear  sir,  if  you  expect  perfection,  you  will 
have  to  travel  outside  of  your  own  and  all  other  professions,  and 
absolutely  leave  this  world. 

On  p.  503,  the  Professor  assumes  to  quote  from  me  as  follows: 
"No  analytic  chemist  of  reputation  has  ever  denied  it."  "If  any  were 
doing  it  they  are  not  chemists  and  interested."  Please,  Professor, 
put  on  your  glasses.  The  latter  sentence  is  your  work — and  I  have 
no  occasion  to  borrow  of  you.  In  this  connection,  I  cheerfully  dis- 
claim all  personal  allusion.  My  reply  was  intended  for  the  Editor, 
not  the  "Stock  Department."  Having  flown  the  world  over  for  words 
and  figures  with  which  to  knock  down  "a  man  of  straw,"  the  Pro- 
fessor at  last  finds  firm  footing  on  "forcible  re-adjustment,  and 
orchard  grass  seed,"  and  in  great  glee  aims  a  personal  blow  from  be- 
hind. As  usual,  he  is  in  error  as  to  the  former,  which  I  will  excuse, 
as  he  obtained  his  information  second-hand,  or  had  none.  I  might, 
for  impertinent  personalities,  become  ofl'ended,  but  think  I  can  aftbrd 
to  be  generous.  As  to  the  orchard  grass  seed,  his  second-hand  informa- 
tion was  more  fortunate.  Yes,  I  sold  my  crop  of  orchard  grass  seed 
of  1878,  after  only  one  advertisement  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  for 
$2  per  bushel.  Had  orders  for  hundreds  of  bushels  more,  and  re- 
gretted my  inability  to  supply  them.  They  came  from  several  States 
South — from  Washington  City,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Why? 
Because  I  sell  none  but  fresh  or  new  seed.  They  are  threshed 
with  the  wheat  machine;  hence  only  the  ripe  are  threshed.  They 
are  cleaned  with  the  wheat  fan  ;  hence  all  foreign  matter  is  blown 
oiF.  Inspection  shows  their  ripeness  and  cleanliness  and  freeness 
from  mould.  My  statement  has  always  been  taken  for  their 
freshness.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
sent  me  an  order  for  200  bushels  at  §2  per  bushel,  of  12  pounds, 
delivered  at  my  depot.  Why  ?  He  had  compared  a  sample  with 
others  (it  may  be  with  yours  at  $1.25);  had  subjected  them  to  the 
microscope,  and  I  presume  thought  them  cheaper  at  $2  than  others 
at  §1.25.    I  have  not  the  arrogance  to  suppose  that  Gen.   Leduo 
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had  ever  heard  of  me,  or  my  orchard  gra?s  seed,  or  of  their  "field 
results."  No,  no,  Professor,  Gen.  Leduc  purchased  because  he  sup- 
posed "they  were  worth  the  money  paid."  Just  the  way  we  want 
to  purchase  manures. 

A  little  less  lottery,  if  you  please  !  I  charged  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  quantity  the  price  charged  a  farmer  for  a  single 
bushel.  Again  :  There  resides  at  Saltville,  not  far  from  Blacksburg, 
where  those  valuable  orchard  grass  seed  of  the  Professor's  can  be 
had  for  §1.25,  a.  real,  live  and  distinguished  farmer.  Col.  Palmer,  for 
years  the  leading  seed  merchant  of  Richmond.  Reference  to  my 
farm  book  recalls  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  Col.  P.  purchased  at 
Richmond  and  carried  to  Saltville  my  seed  at  $2.25  per  bushel,  when 
he  could  have  gotten  the  Western  seed  at  $1.50.  From  these  I  also 
learned  that  he  had  raised  an  abundance  for  his  use,  whereas  he  had 
so  repeatedly  failed  by  the  use  of  those  recommended  by  the  Pro- 
fessor as  to  abandon  them.  It  may  do  no  harm  for  the  Professor  to 
call  on  Col.  P.,  and  take  his  first  lesson  in  orchard  grass  seed. 

Reader,  who  put  up  ''the  man  of  straw?"  Let  the  floot  note  to 
my  inquiry  in  June,  so  easily  answered  no,  respond. 

Upon  whom  has  this  "man  of  straw"  fallen  ?  Let  the  extracts 
from  Prof.  Ellzey's  writings  of  December,  1877,  January,  1878, 
and  September,  1878,  answer.  He  who  knows  the  Professor's  views 
on  the  analysis  of  manures  and  their  usefulness  to  the  farmer,  is  a 
wise  man.  Little  did  I  suppose  the  vaunting  knight  (not  Don 
Quixote)  of  chemistry,  mounted  (not  on  Rosinante)  on  a  charger  of 
his  own  selection,  in  full  armor  clad,  would  so  soon  be  unhorsed  by  a 
"man  of  straw."  I  restore.  Sir  Knight,  your  plumed  and  broken 
helmet.  I  lend  you  a  friendly  and  helping  hand.  I  brush  the  dust 
from  your  soiled  armor,  and,  with  hat  in  hand,  bid  you  an  affection- 
ate adieu — as  to  analysis  of  manures. 

The  "Stock  Department"  has  displayed  great  egotism  with  refer- 
ence to  iinraitrration.  For  years  the  Lecrislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  the  State  government  have  striven  to  induce  immigration 
to  Virginia.  Money  has  been  more  than  once  appropriated.  Farm- 
ers, individually  and  in  societies,  have  labored  to  this  end.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  public-spirited  men  have  given  their  time,  talents  and 
means.  Everywhere  throughout  Tidewater  Virginia  the  farmers 
are  anxious  for  immigration.  In  their  poverty  they  see  plenty  if 
only  their  over-abundant  and  to  them  useless  lands  can  be  sold.  The 
credit  of  the  State  is  suffering  because  of  the  low  price  of  these 
lands — the  large  part  of  her  taxable  values.  Richmond  city,  which 
80  nobly  arose  from  her  ashes,  has  increased  her  population  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  with  her  concentrated  learning  and  wisdom  still  with  open 
arms  invites  immigration.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  sent 
her  Sutherlin  to  Pennsylvania.  At  this  writing.  Gen.  Lee  and 
Senator  Johnston  are  addressing  the  people  of  New  York  on  this  sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding,  iri  July  last,  page  381,  in  "Stock  Department," 
the  following  appears  ;  "The  outcry  is  for  immigrants,  immigrants, 
people,   people  of  any  sort — paupers,  thieves,  criminals,   outcasts, 
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tramps,  anybody  to  settle  and  develop  the  country.  Heaven  defend 
us  from  the  realization  of  such  wild  vagaries."  Whence  comes  this 
outcry?  "Who  but  the  Professor  heard  it?  May  we  not  hope  it  is 
the  child  of  a  wild  imagination  ?  But  what  more  triumphant  reply 
can  be  made  to  the  addresses  of  Sutherlin,  Lee  and  Johnston  than 
the  reading  of  this  editorial  ?  Are  we  to  be  informed  that  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  Virginia,  the  local  societies,  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States  and  the  thousands  of  farmers  whose  families  need  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  they  are  overburdened  with  useless  lands, 
hold  convictions  as  to  their  interests  and  the  interest  of  Virginia  that 
are  but  "wild  vagaries?" — that  Prof.  Ellzey,  as  the  guardian  of 
their  rights  and  interests,  is  necessitated  to  invoke  the  powers  of 
Heaven  to  "defend  them  from  the  realization"  of  their  wishes  and 
convictions?  All  Vir ovinia  is  overwhelmed  in  icrnorance  with  one 
exception  !     Alas  !  alas  ! 

That  I  be  not  misunderstood,  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  nothing 
written  by  me  is  intended  to  disparage  any  dealer  in  manure.  I  know 
many  of  them  personally,  and  for  them  entertain  the  highest  respect. 
That  some  manures  are  sold  at  prices  so  high  as  to  preclude  all 
chances  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  I  believe;  that  others  are  sold  at  a 
fair  profit  to  tlie  dealer,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  farmer, 
I  also  believe;  that  the  analysis  of  the  State  chemist  is  the  only  safe 
guide  the  farmers  of  Virginia  have,  I  am  convinced.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  the  farmer  can  in  security  invest  in  any  manure,  when 
the  dealer  is  afraid  to  have  it  subjected  to  analysis  by  the  State 
chemist.  If  correct  in  any  of  these  opinions,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  farmers  to  see  their  representatives  and  guard  them 
against  any  and  all  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  repeal  the  existing 
laws,  requiring  fertilizers  to  be  analyzed  and  labeled  with  printed 
or  stamped  analysis.  Equally  so  to  preserve  the  offices  of  State 
chemist  and  Commissioner  of  Aijriculture.  With  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  1  have  no  personal  acquaintance.  Their  works  I  have 
read  ;  and  with  the  means  at  their  command,  they  have  accomplished 
much.  Their  work  is  just  begun,  and  is  characterized  with  ability 
and  fidelity.  To  repeal  these  laws  and  abrogate  these  offices,  without 
waiting  to  see  their  full  eflfects,  will  be  unwise  in  the  extreme.  With 
an  exercise  of  diligence,  farmers  can  prevent  it.  They  were  enacted 
for  their  benefit.  I  understand  foreign  dealers  send  manures  into 
Virginia  and  sell  them,  with  no  labels  or  stamps,  and  no  analysis. 
This  is  an  imposition  on  the  farmer,  a  violation  of  law,  and  an  injus- 
tice to  the  home  manufacturer — a  triple  wrong.  I  think  it  can  be 
corrected  by  so  amending  the  present  law  as  to  require  all  manures 
before  they  can  be  sold  or  bartered  in  the  State  to  be  analyzed  by 
the  State  chemist  and  the  analysis  published.  These  analyses 
should  be  selected  by  the  State  chemist  in  such  way  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  fairness  and  impartiality — not  from  samples  fur- 
nished by  the  dealers.     They  may  be  partial,  possibly  doctored. 

Caroline  Co.,  Va.  John  Washingtox. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
A  WORD  TO  DR.  ELLZEY  AND  COL.  WASHINGTON. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  of  ferti- 
lizers in  your  Journal,  and  have  been  often  reminded  of  a  saying  of  a 
relative  of  mine  when  I  was  a  boy,  during  the  time  when  party  politics 
ran  high  between  "  Whig  and  Democrat.''  "I'll  be  burntj'  said  he,  "if  one 
side  isnt  good  until  you  hear  the  other"  So  of  Col.  Washington  and 
Dr.  Ellzey, 

I  think  they  both  are  right  in  this,  that  analysis  or  no  analysis,  com- 
mercial manures  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  by  our  farmers  of  small  means, 
with  any  assurance  of  profit  or  success.  Upon  this  subject,  the  present 
writer /ee/s  keenhj;  having  been  sadly  gulled  and  disappointed  by  the  use 
of  several  of  "the  very  best"  of  these  so  called  fertilizers.  That  in  some 
cases,  and  under  certain  conditions,  they  act  well,  there  is  no  question ; 
but,  that  the  farmers'  pockets  have  beeu  as  surely  depleted,  while  even 
making  good  crops  with  the  aid  of  fertilizers,  needs  no  proof.  What  is 
the  remedy,  then?  Just  this,  let  alone  all  of  them.  They  may  be  good, 
but  they  are  sold  so  high  as  to  preclude  any  hope  of  profit  to  those  who 
use  them.  By  sad  experience  I  have  found  out  this,  and  am  now  apply- 
ing the  remedy  in  the  shape  of  home-made  manipulated  manure  and  so 
far  successful ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  farmers,  I  give  my 
formula.  I  purchased  twenty  bushels  of  oyster  shells,  burnt  them  into 
lime,  slaked  them  and  added  a  heavy  cart  load  of  old  and  leached  ashes, 
a  heavy  cart  load  of  the  clearings  of  fowl  houses  and  a  sack  of  coarse 
salt ;  these  were  thoroughly  mixed  and  spread  with  a  long  shovel  by  stand- 
ing in  the  cart  and  throwing  them  as  far  as  possible,  covering  a  wide 
land  ;  spreading  them  thinly  and  evenly,  over  not  quite  two  acres  of 
ground,  which  was  rather  thin  soil  and  had  previously  received  some 
coarse  farm  pen  and-hog  pen  manure,  preparatory  for  tobacco.  The 
season  here  has  been  a  good  one, but  no  fertilizer  of  whatever  brand  has 
ever  had  such  a  showing  in  the  tobacco  crop  as  has  this  manure  of  my 
own  preparation.  It  is  said  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  equaled  by 
none  grown  by  any  other  preparation,  and  I  verily  believe  the  same  prep- 
aration will  make,  with  good  season,  any  crop.  Thus  I  have  as  fine  a 
crop  as  can  be  seen  in  a  day's  ride  on  land  some  of  it  very  thin,  sandy 
soil,  at  the  following  cost: 

20  bushels  oyster  shells $1  00 

Cutting  wood,  hauling  same,  and  kilning 1  00 

Salt  ai.OO  and  mixing  50  cts 1  50 

Total 63  50 

Hauling  the  shells  was  just  the  same  as  hauling  any  other  fertilizer 
and  the  labor  of  spreading  a  great  deal  less ;  of  course  the  ashes  and 
manure  are  worth  something,  but  they  were  not  bought,  they  wera  only 
utilized.  Thus,  for  tobacco,  any  small  farmer  may  prepare  a  manure 
at  half  the  cost  of  any  other  and  as  everybody  knows  of  far  more  per- 
manence. Then,  I  say,  away  with  commercial  and  utilize  home-made 
manures. 

Fhvanna  Co.  W.  W.  Kay. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE  IN  1878. 

31):  I^ditor,—l^ot  having  threshed  my  crops  when  I  wrote  you 
in  July  on  the  culture  of  wheat,  I  write  now  to  give  you  more  fully 
the  practical  results  of  the  crop,  it  having  been  threshed.  In  Es- 
sex county  I  had  in  cultivation  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres,  more  than  one-half  corn  land,  and  made  seven  thousand 
bushels  wheat;  no  fertilizer  on  the  fallow,  and  less  than  an  average 
of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  on  the  corn  land.  I  had  straw 
enough  for  twenty-five  bushels  on  the  fallow  and  fifteen  on  corn 
land,  but  the  yield  was  very  poor,  owing,  most  persons  think,  to  rust 
on  the  blade.  I  accord  with  those  views,  that  the  rust  entirely  de- 
stroying the  blade,  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  just  as  it  was  heading, 
before  blooming,  curtailed  the  number  of  grains  in  the  head,  but  the 
weather  changing  more  favorable,  and  no  rust  appearing  on  the 
stalk,  the  grain,  the  little  that  was  in  the  bead,  was  perfect  in  quality. 
This  crop  was  half  Fultz,  half  Lancaster.  The  Fultz  was  sowed  three 
pecks  to  the  acre,  the  Lancaster  one  bushel;  all  drilled.  The  yield 
from  the  Fultz  far  the  best.  The  wheat  was  certainly  thick  enough. 
On  my  home  and  adjoining  farm  in  Fauquier,  I  had  three  hundred 
acres  in  wheat;  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  it  corn  land,  drilled  in 
after  the  corn  was  cut  off,  without  replowing  or  even  harrowing  (the 
latter  ought  always  to  be  done — to  make  a  smoother  surface  for  the 
drill;,  one  bushel  Fultz  to  the  acre  with  two  hundred  pounds  raw 
bone,  mixed  with  one  hundred  pounds  "Sea  Fowl,"  a  manipulated  fer- 
tilizer manufactured  by  Wm.  L.  Bradley,  and  sold  by  G.  S.  P. 
Triplett,  of  Fauquier  county.  The  yield  was  twenty-one  bushels  to 
the  acre,  with  straw  enough  for  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight.  I  had 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  what  we  call  "stubble  fallow,"  (that 
is,  wheat  stubble  from  which  a  crop  has  just  been  harvested),  plowed 
up  and  put  in  wheat  again. 

This  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  was  composed  of  three  fields. 
The  first,  sixty-five  acres,  was  a  field  cleared  out  of  the  forest  in 
1850,  and  had  been  in  corn  or  wheat  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty- 
seven  years;  had  been,  at  different  times,  six  years  in  clover,  but 
since  the  war  had  but  one  year's  rest.  This  was  sowed  with  Fultz 
wheat,  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  with  two  hundred  pounds  Raw  Bone 
and  one  hundred  pounds  Sea  Fowl,  and  made  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Stubble  fallow.  No.  2,  contains  sixty  acres;  was  in  corn  two 
years  successively  in  '75  and  '76,  in  corn  land  wheat  in  1877  sowed 
five  pecks  Fultz  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  treated  with  same  quantity 
and  kind  of  fertilizer,  made  twenty-three  bushels  wheat  to  the  acre. 
This  year  being  stubble  fallow,  was  sowed  one  bushel  Fultz  to  the 
acre,  with  same  application  of  fertilizer  as  last  year;  made  thirty- 
three  bushels  to  the  acre.  Fallow  No.  3  contained  thirty-three 
acres;  treated  and  cultivated  exactly  as  No.  2,  except  that  it  was 
sown  in  Lancaster  wheat  in  1876  or  1877 — five  pecks  to  the  acre — 
and  made  22  bushels  to  the  acre  after  corn.     Last  year  was  sowed  in 
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Fultz,  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  with  two  hundred  pounds  Raw  Bone 
and  one  hundred  pounds  "Sea  Fowl;"  made  thirty -six  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  crop  of  straw  was  enormous — full  enough  for  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  My  crop  of  wheat  in  Fauquier  was  seeded,  all  with  the 
drill,  from  the  28th  September  to  the  18th  October.  It  should  have 
been  all  in  by  the  10th.  I  attribute  the  good  results  very  much  to 
thin  seeding,  the  kind  of  fertilizer  used,  especially  Bone,  and  the  va- 
riety of  wheat  sown.  These  stubble  fallows  were  seeded  down  in 
the  Spring  in  orchard  grass  and  clover,  both  of  which  are  now 
eighteen  inches  high  and  the  clover  in  bloom.  1  never  sow  grass 
seed  after  corn  land  wheat,  because  I  can't  get  the  cultivation  as 
smooth  and  perfect  as  I  like  it  to  receive  grass.  Just  here  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  do  not  believe  any  manipulated  fertilizer  suits,  or  is 
beneficial  on  all  soils.  '"Sea  Fowl"  has  done  me  very  little,  if  any, 
good  in  Essex  county,  on  the  Rappahannock  river.  Experiments 
only  can  teach  to  what  soil  the  various  compounds  are  adapted,  but 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  soil  to  which  Raw  Bone,  finely  ground,  is  noc 
beneficial ;  also  as  to  lime,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  valueless  on  the  red 
lands  of  Albemarle  and  Orange,  vet  on  white-oak  clav  lands  it  is  in- 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  and  my  observation  is,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  white-oak  obtains  or  predominates  as  the  original  growth  of  the 
forest,  so  lime  is  beneficial.  I  have  already  made  this  communica- 
tion too  long.  It  was  only  intended  to  give  the  results  of  thin  seed- 
ing of  wheat,  which  I  advised  in  your  September  number,  and  I  re- 
peat my  opinion  expressed  in  that  article,  that  wheat  should  never 
be  covered  more  than  one-half  to  one  inch  deep;  that  the  land  should 
be  well  plowed  and  pulverized  by  repeated  harrowings,  but  to  get 
somewhat  compact  by  lying  sometime  after  plowing,  or  by  rolling,  or 
by  frequent  rains  before  seeding,  so  that  the  drill  will  not  deposit 
the  seed  too  deep.  I  would  never  fiush  up  corn  land  with  the  big 
plow  for  wheat;  it  makes  the  land  too  light  and  allows  the  slightest 
freeze  of  Winter  to  penetrate  the  roots  of  the  plant.  For  that,  among 
other  reasons,  stiff  clay  land  is  universally  considered  better  wheat 
soil  than  light  land. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  Robert  Beverley. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

One  Bushel  per  Acre. — Had  I  known  the  object  of  your  postal 
in  reference  to  wheat  seeding,  I  would  have  written  more  in  detail. 

My  belief  is  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  sown  by  drill,  with  teeth 
six  inches  apart,  is  the  best  standard  for  seeding  productive  soils, 
and  the  richer  the  land,  the  less  seed  required,  on  account  of  in- 
creased stooling.  While  the  tap  root  of  wheat  may  run  down  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  the  lateral  roots  rarely  extend  more  than 
three  inches  on  each  side. 

Roanoke  Co.,  Va.  R.  B.  Moorman. 
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fFor  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

HARD  TIMES  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

The  times  are  hard,  sir,  exceedingly  hard!  We  hear  this  from  a 
majority  of  people  in  most  all  the  vocations  of  life,  and  one  would 
think  their  lines  have  surely  not  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  we 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  of  times,  to  listen  at  their  sad 
tales  of  failures  to  get  along,  or  even  to  make  buckle  and  tongue 
meet.  Now,  this  is  nothing  new;  it  is  an  old  song,  sung  more  or 
less  ever  since  man  entered  into  orcjanized  communities.  It  is  true 
there  are  extraneous  causes,  such  as  wars  and  failures  of  crops  that 
depress  for  the  time  the  industries  of  a  country ;  these  are  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional causes.  But  this  continuous  cry  of  hard  times  by  so  many — 
what  are  the  causes  of  it?  Why  area  majority  of  people  ever  hard 
up  and  in  arrears  in  their  pecuniary. affairs "'  Such  a  perpetual  cry- 
ing evil  should  not  afflict  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  if  there  is 
wisdom  sufficient  on  earth  to  remove  this  chronic  malady. 

But,  aids,  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead  that  will  heal  it,  from  the 
simple  fact,  the  sufferers  will  not  follow  the  curative  prescription 
that  would  soon  brino;  healingr  on  its  wino-s.  As  long  as  cause  will 
jiroduce  effect,  so  long  will  hard  times  afflict  a  majority  of  the  human 
race.  Now,  let  us  get  at  the  cause  of  this  perpetual  clamor,  and 
the  remedy  will  suggest  itself. 

There  are,  with  nearly  nine  in  every  ten,  a  lack  of  sufficient 
moral  firmness  to  restrain  self-indulgence,  and  the  gratification  of 
those  factitious  wants  we  all  are  inclined  to  have  more  or  less,  even 
when  our  means  will  not  justify  their  enjoyment.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  from  being  misapplied,  has  been  a  hurtful 
precept  to  a  great  many.  So  few-  of  the  poor  are  frugal  and  self- 
denying,  to  appear  better  in  the  eye  of  the  world  than  we  can  really 
afford  and  vie  with  the  rich,  is  a  common  weakness.  If  all  would 
make  an  inviolate  vow  to  live  within  their  means,  be  Jt  ever  so  small, 
there  would  be  no  hard  times  with  any  one  after  a  little.  We  know, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  would  take  the  firmness  of  a  stoic  to  hold 
on,  but  if  you  wish  to  see  easy  times,  and  they  getting  better  every 
year,  you  must  keep  your  resolve,  and  if  you  will  go  a  little  further 
and  hiy  by  a  moiety  of  your  yearly  income,  you  can,  by  the  time 
old  age  begins  to  creep  upon  you,  be  in  a  co  edition  to  glide  smoothly 
down  the  hill  of  life  and  only  know  hard  times  by  hearsay.  Hard 
times  being  produced  by  an  inflation  or  contraction  of  the  currency, 
except  to  speculators  and  those  who  trade  upon  fictitious  capital,  is 
all  fudge ;  it  is  a  tune  sung  by  politicians  to  ride  into  office  by  your 
votes.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  each  individual  makes  his  own  hard 
or  easy  times.  Not  all  the  legislation  of  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
world  can  legislate  a  people  into  prosperity  when  the  expenditures 
of  a  majority  of  them  exceed  their  incomes.  A  sets  out  in  early 
life  upon  the  principle  above  recommended;  he  starts  poor;  he  finds 
it  hard  at  first  to  keep  in  this  groove ;  he  finds,  however,  it  be- 
comes easier  year  by  year.     After  awhile  he  can  indulge  his  reason- 
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able  tastes  and  inclinations  in  a  wider  range,  yet  stick  to  his  old  max- 
im, "Pay  as  you  go."  He  has  now  reached  the  meridian  of  life;  he 
has  reared  his  family  bountifully,  yet  with  frugal  habits;  the}^  make 
a  good  show  at  home  and  abroad;  he  has  never  allowed  them  to  in- 
dulge in  expensive  fashions  by  aping  the  rich.  And  now  he  reaches 
a  green  old  age,  and,  by  a  life  of  frugal  industry  and  atten^ling  to 
his  own  business,  has  money  to  put  out.  His  neighbors  B  and  C 
borrow  of  him  from  time  to  time;  bis  honored  State  wishes  to  build 
a  railroad  for  the  general  good  of  the  people ;  he  lends  her  all  the 
money  he  can  spare,  and  takes  her  bonds  for  its  payment.  It  is  true 
his  lands  are  enhanced  in  value  thereby,  but  those  of  his  neighbors 
B  and  C  much  more  so.  Although  he  is  called  an  old  grip  by  the 
thriftless,  yet  his  word  is  considered  as  good  as  his  bond  wherever 
he  is  known,  and  these  very  traducers  will  call  upon  him  to  arbitrate 
upon  matters  to  be  trusted  only  with  those  whom  they  have  the  ut- 
most confidence  in.  Such  men  as  this  never  see  hard  times.  Xow, 
the  said  B  and  C  started  life  at  the  same  time,  and  with  compara- 
tively ample  means,  but  pursued  just  an  opposite  course.  Soon  they 
commenced  borrowing  money.  B's  house  needs  general  repairs;  the 
work  is  done  with  A's  money.  C  wishes  to  make  a  doctor  of  his 
son :  the  money  is  borrowed  from  A  for  the  purpose.  After  some 
years  the  credit  of  these  men  runs  out;  A  thinks  it  time  to  have  a 
settlement  with  them  ;  whereupon  he  is  summarily  paid  by  a  bank- 
rupt notice  from  each.  B  having  been  an  active  politician,  now  runs 
for  the  Legislature,  and,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
becomes  a  readjuster — a  soft  word  for  repudiating  the  State's  honest 
debts ;  and  C  is  his  staunch  friend.  Having  shirked  their  own 
debts,  they  now  wish  to  drag  the  State  down  into  the  same  foul  cate- 
gory, and  thus  cause  A  to  lose  the  last  of  his  hard-earned  money. 
And  these  are  representative  men  of  that  class,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, who,  having  helped  to  create  hard  times,  would  to-day  dishonor 
the  old  Commonwealth  by  a  forcible  readjustment  of  her  just  pecu- 
niary obligations.  And  those  who  may  not  be  bankrupts,  yet  advo- 
cating readjustment,  you  will  be  apt  to  find,  in  a  large  proportion, 
upon  close  scrutiny,  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  who  go  into  bankruptcy  do  it  from  dishonest 
motives,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  too  many  who  do. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.  £.  P.  Meredith. 


Irish  Potatoes. — I  send  you  the  following  account  of  a  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes  raised  in  Gloucester  county,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John 
T.  Perrin  by  Mr.  Xash.  From  one  barrel  and  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
planted  there  was  dug  and  sold  one  hundred  and  fifteen  barrels,  be- 
sides the  small  ones,  and  about  a  barrel  of  the  large  ones  used  by  the 
family.  They  were  of  the  Eady  Rose  variety,  and  many  of  them 
weighed  three  pounds.  Can  the  truckers  around  Richmond  beat 
this  ?  G. 
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[For  the  Sontheni  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
THIN  SEEDING  OF  AVHEAT. 

On  reading  the  interesting  and  instructive  discussion,  in  your  Septem- 
l)er  number,  of  the  question  of  thick  or  thin  seeding  of  wheat^ — a  sub- 
ject I  have  been  examining  by  experiment  and  otherwise  for  ten  years 
or  more — I  am  moved  to  express  my  coincidence  with  the  views  of  Col, 
Knight,  Col,  Beverley,  Judge  Christian  and  others  as  to  the  good  results 
in  increased  yield,  improved  quality  and  saving  of  seed — an  important 
item  in  a  large  crop — obtained  by  ihin  sowing. 

As  late  as  1870,  following  the  advice  and  example  of  my  agricultural 
preceptor — an  energetic  and  successful  farmer  of  the  old  regime,  my 
practice  was  to  sow  two  bushels  per  acre  with  the  drill,  (And  just  here 
I  would  add,  en  parenthesis,  my  emphatic  endorsation  of  Col.  Beverley's 
high  opinion  of  the  wheat  drill  as  the  most  complete,  durable,  reliable, 
easily  managed,  readily  and  cheaply  repaired  and  satisfactory  labor- 
saving  agricultural  machine,  both  as  a  wheat  seeder  and  corn  planter, 
ever  invented). 

^Vilhout  recounting  ray  experitneuts  and  observations,  I  will  simply 
say  they  all,  without  exceptiori,  lead  directly,  and  I  think  unerringly,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  wheat  heretofore  sown  by 
the  farmers  of  this  country  is  absolutely  thrown  away,  as  regards  loss  of 
seed,  and  operates  much  more  seriously  in  damage  to  the  quality  if  not 
quantity  of  the  crop.  The  course  of  ray  experiments  was  to  steadily  re- 
duce year  after  year  (on  experimental  lots,  of  course),  the  quantity  of 
seed  from  two  bushels  to  as  low  as  three  pecks  per  acre,  and  I  had  about 
settled  down  to  one  bushel,  broadcast,  as  certainly  sufficient,  and  per- 
haps the  proper  quantity  per  acre,  when  last  Fall,  as  if  not  only  to  con- 
firm the  conclusions  above  drawn,  but  to  convince  me  of  the  advantage 
and  safety  of  a  still  further  reduction  of  seed,  by  force  of  circumstances 
similar  to  those  described  by  Col.  Knight  and  Judge  Christian,  I  had 
two  acres  seeded  with  but  a  little  over  three  pecks  of  wheat — on  the  two 
acres.  The  wheat  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State  suffered  from  rust  to  an 
extent  scarcely  if  ever  before  known,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  poorest  crop 
ever  harvested  here.  My  two  acres  escaped  the  rust  entirely,  tillered 
magnificently  and  produced  a  crop  believed  to  he  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre  of  fine,  plump  grain,  weighing  fully  sixty  pounds  to 
the  bushel. 

Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  case;  still,  I  believe,  if  carefully  and 
evenly  distributed,  three  pecks  per  acre,  broadcast,  will  produce  a  crop 
fully  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  best  lands,  and  with  a  drill  nicely  ad- 
justed and  skillfully  managed,  one  half  a  bushel  will  produce  the  same 
result. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  intelligent  farmers  all  over  the  State 
make  careful  and  accurate  experiments  this  Fall  to  settle  this  impor- 
tant question  for  themselves  and  fraternity,  and  report  the  result  through 
the  Pla.iter  and  Farmer.  I.  O.  McGehee. 

Nottoway  county,    Va. 


In  roasting  cofFoe,  none  of  the  caffeine  is  lost,  but  it  may  be  more 
completely  removed  from  the  grains  if  they  are  strongly  roasted. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

EXPERIMENTS    OF    R*  BARTON    HAXALL,  Esq.,  AS  TO 
BEST  VARIETIES  OF  WHEAT. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  19th  ultimo.  I  can  now 
express  my  preference  of  five  varieties  of  wheat  I  experimented  upon 
in  the  last  crop.  First  and  decidedly  the  best  is  the  German  Amber, 
making,  by  several  bushels  per  acre,  the  greatest  yield  and  the  best 
quality,  though  the  last  harvested  and  the  last  threshed,  therefore 
longest  exposed  to  repeated  rain  storms.  The  second  is  the  Lancas- 
ter, not  much  behind  the  Amber,  and  upon  low  ground  I  will  sow  it 
in  preference.  The  third  in  quality  and  productiveness  is  the  Fultz. 
Very  irregular  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  field,  high  ground  pro- 
ducing much  the  best  grain ;  fell  very  much  before  harvest ;  was 
the  first  threshed  and  therefore  the  least  exposed  to  rains.  The 
fourth  is  the  Boughton,  moderate  quality  and  very  poor  yield.  The 
fifth  is  called  Crawford  White,  a  new  variety  about  here,  beautiful 
looking  wheat :  ripened  late;  fell  suddenly:  was  difficult  to  shock  ; 
sprouted  very  much  and  made  a  very  bad  yield,  of  very  inferior 
quality.  If  cut  at  right  moment  and  threshed  promptly,  may  be  a 
desirable  wheat.  The  yield  of  the  best  was  moderate,  not  over  IP 
bushels  per  acre,  if  quite  that,  and  each  variety  about  three  bushels 
per  acre  less  than  the  preceding,  in  the  order  mentioned. 

I  doubt  if  the  product  of  the  whole  State  is  more  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  last  year. 

I  will  sow  mainly  the  German  Amber,  of  which  I  have  none  for 
sale,  and  the  rest  of  Lancaster,  with  exception  of  small  quantities  of 
several  varieties  I  may  procure  out  of  the  State  to  experiment  with. 

lu  a  recent  conversation  with  Major  Drewry.  he  said  he  knew  of 
no  wheat  superior  to  the  German  Amber,  and  about  the  same  time 
I  talked  with  Major  Sutherlin,  who  has  a  white  wheat,  combining  all 
good  qualities,  has  cultivated  it  12  years,  named  it  "My  Own,  "  and 
will  sow  no  other  this  Fall,  for  a  very  large  crop. 

Richmond.  Va.  R.  C.  Haxall. 


Salt  or  mint  weed — Iva  axillaris,  Pursh. — Mr.  William  Budge, 
of  Paris,  Utah,  has  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton a  specimen  of  "a  very  obnoxious  weed,  called  by  the  farmers  in  this 
section  salt  or  mint  weed."'  Mr.  Budge  says  that  its  roots  penetrate 
sometimes  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  into  the  earth,  and  it  increases  so  fast 
and  is  so  injurious  to  crops  that  it  threatens  great  damage  to  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  It  is  a  low,  insignifican-  plant,  very  abundant  in  the 
valleys  of  Ftah.  It  also  occurs  in  Colorado.  The  Department  solicits 
further  information  respecting  it. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

"  THE  ENDING  OF  THE  -HARD  TIMES." 

"With  great  pleasure  I  read  the  letter  of  Hon.  Alexander  H.  H. 
Stuart  in  the  Planter  of  August,  upon  the  '"Ending  of  the  Hard 
Times,"  and  in  the  main  I  endorse  it.  The  letter  carried  me  back 
to  the  great  events  in  the  financial  and  political  •world  of  half  century 
ago,  and  brought  up  many  reminiscences  of  that  day,  in  -which  both 
he  and  the  writer  were  active  participants.  The  note  by  the  Editor 
on  the  "State  Bank  System"  I  also  endorse,  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
State  banks  ought  to  be  again  established  in  this  country,  and  ivill 
he.  and  the  power  of  the  present  banking  system  of  the  United  States 
should  be  curtailed.  This  is  my  conviction  :  I  may,  however,  be 
wrong.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  '"The  ending  of  the  hard  times"  (if  they 
are  about  to  end,  and  I  trust  such  is  the  case),  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  banks  or  banking,  nor  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  or 
the  possible  repealing  of  that  act,  or  to  any  legislation  on  financial 
affairs,  but  to  the  determination  of  the  people  everywhere,  especially 
of  the  South,  to  economise  in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  abject  poverty  and  want.  The  people  of  the  South, 
of  the  Cotton  States  especially,  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  the  great  staple,  cotton,  which  had  indu'^ed  extravagance  and 
idleness  ;  and  then  the  war,  with  its  great  volume  of  paper-money,  fol- 
lowed by  extravagant  prices  for  cotton  after  the  war,  induced  specu- 
lation, extravagance  and  debt,  and  consequently  ruin. 

This  state  of  thiners  was  not  brought  about  for  want  of  bankincr 
facilities;  if  there  had  been  ten  times  the  amount  the  result  would 
have  been  all  the  same,  or  even  worse.  As  it  was,  the  country  was 
ruined. 

The  farmers  were  bankrupted,  which  ruined  the  merchant,  who 
nearly  swamped  the  banks,  and  then  the  farming  community  had  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  has  been  a  hard  struggle  for  three 
years  for  them  to  do  it,  but  they  are  now  nearly  '"out  of  the  woods," 
and  the  crop  now  being  gathered  (I  mean  in  the  Cotton  States,  espe- 
cially in  Georgia),  will  enable  us  to  snap  our  fingers  in  the  face  of 
banks  and  bankers,  and  the  whole  army  of  money-changers  and 
shavers.  I  sav  aojain,  this  has  not  been  accomplished  bv  anv  laws 
or  banks,  but  by  raising  our  own  grain  and  much  of  our  meat  at 
home,  and  in  wearinor  our  old  clothes  and  riding  in  our  old  carriages 
and  attending  rightly  to  our  own  business.  There  are  banks  plenty. 
Farmers  and  planters  need  no  other  banks  than  those  ever^  man 
should  have  in  his  own  barn-yard,  and  I  trust  the  Planter  may  show 
all  others  as  an  enemy.  I  trust  the  day  may  come,  too,  when  indivi- 
dual debts  may  be  debarred  of  collection  by  statute,  except  such  as 
are  made  for  orphans.  Extravagance  leads  to  debt,  and  debt  to  ruin, 
and  in  many  cases  to  dishonesty.  A  Georgia  Planter. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  LETTER  FROM  GOYERXOR  WM.  SMITH. 

Yours  of  the  7th  inst.  came  duly  to  hand  and  has  been  waiting  for 
my  coaclusion  as  to  yoar  request  to  review  Mr.  Stuart's  article.  I 
rather  think  I  shall  decline  to  do  it,  as  age  and  occupation  press  me 
sorely.  But  I  must  say  that  after  our  sad  experience  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  Mr.  Stuart's  letter  (with  whom  I  am  pleased  to  believe 
lam  on  excellent  terras)  surprises  me  no  little.  The  whole  history 
of  paper-money  establishes  beyond  a  peradventure  two  propositions  : 
1st,  That  it  makes  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor,  poorer ;  and  2d, 
That  it  corrupts  and  demoralizes  our  people.  Every  thing  that  is 
Droduced  by  or  made  available  hy  labor  is  capital,  whether  it  be  land, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  minerals,  or  any  thing  else  ;  the  legitimate 
price  of  which  is  the  cost  of  production,  with  a  verv  moderate  profit, 
for  man  should  not  make  haste  to  get  rich.  The  price  of  production 
under  a  well  regulated  economy,  would  literally  depend  upon  sup- 
ply and  demand,  subject  to  some  fluctuation,  which  is  well  illustrated 
bv  the  way  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  to  which  society  would 
easily,  certainly  without  distress,  if  not  beneficially,  conform  capital 
thus  produced  and  distributed  in  its  thousand  forms  to  meet  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  men,  and  to  obviate  the  cumbrous  operations  of 
barter,  must  have  a  currency;  but  that  currency  must  be  as  stable 
as  the  yard  stick,  and  government  must  supply  it.  So  our  ancestors 
understood  it,  for  the  Constitution  provides  in  the  5th  division  of  the 
8th  sec.  that  Congress  shall  have  power  ''to  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures." 

The  whole  clause  is  designed  to  secure  measures  of  value,  of  fixed 
stability  and  uniformity. 

The  effort  to  make  paper-money  answer  in  place  of  coin  is  a  gigan- 
tic failure.  The  whole  history  of  paper-money  shows  periodical  ex- 
pansions and  contractions — expansions  in  which  the  worst  elements 
of  our  nature  are  pampered  and  invigorated ;  and  contractions  in 
which  the  consequences  of  such  indulgences  are  frightfully  developed 
in  the  perpetration  of  every  crime  known  in  our  vocabulary,  and 
which  are  clearly  traceable  to  our  paper-system — a  system  under 
which  we  have  spent  our  annual  income,  exhausted  our  credit,  and 
mortgaged  our  posterity,  (have  we  a  right  to  do  it?)  with  a  fright- 
ful debt  of  over  some  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  But  where 
am  I  going.    I  must  stop.  Wm.  Smith. 


(For  the  Sonthern  Plnnter  and  Farmer.; 
Ho:me-made  Fertilizers. — This  is  the  only  year  for  the  last 
fifteen  that  I  have  used  no  commercial  manures,  but  instead,  sta- 
ble, farm-pen,  hog-pen  and  wood  ashes,  the  scrapings  from  under 
the  hickory,  dog  wood  and  other  trees,  and  all  composted  and 
thoroughly  intermixed.  A  portion  composted  with  cotton  seed  at 
the  rate   of  about  one-eighth  of   seed,   and    applied   as   nearly   as  I 
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could,  about  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  I  have  never 
had  a  crop  to  give  rae  as  much  satisfaction.  With  the  exception  of 
about  one  acre,  a  very  badly  drained  bottom  that  has  the  rust  there  is 
not  another  hill  thus  infected,  whilst  everv  one  of  mv  ueic^hbor'-!  on  the 
same  grade  and  character  of  soil  who  used  bought  manures  is  literally 
eaten  up  with  rust,  whilst  up  to  date  aSth  September)  mv  crop  retains 
Its  green  and  health v  color,  and  notwithstanding  there  was  some  «hed- 
dmg  I  think  I  shall  make  nigh  on  to  one  bale  to  the  acre,  and  that  too 
on  old  land,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  at  least  sixty  years. 

I  allude  to  this  subject  in  which  I  am  a  partv  interested,  that  I  mav 
elicit  from  others  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  thincrs.  It  wa^  certainlV 
not  owing  to  seasons,  for  the  rust  attacked  crops  alike  both  in  the  wet 
and  dry  streaks  of  this  section  of  the  State  alike. 

Allmgtoa,   Ga.  g    Wyatt. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

SEEDING  OF  WHEAT. 

I  feel  highly  honored  m  being  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  vheat- 
seeding  discussion,  along  with  so  many  gentlemen  of  skill  and  exoe- 
rience  in  farming— a  business  it  was  once  mv  honor  and  pleasure' to 
follow,  and  from  which  neither  the  change  "of  place  or  time  have 
■weaned  my  heart  and  mind. 

The  year  I   commenced    farming    was  one  when   wheat    was    at 
a  low  ebb.     I  have  recorded  the  account  of  sales  of  mv  wheat  crop 
for  1847.     I  hauled  it  forty  miles  to  Petersburg,  and  sold  it  for  sev- 
enty and  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel— the  lowest  price  I  ever  sold 
at.     But,  about  1851.  began  the  '"Golden"'  period  of  Virginia  acrri- 
culture,  lasting  till  the  war.     I   think  it  was  in  1852  that  Mr    Ed- 
mund Ruffin  published,    in  the  American   Fanner,  a  most  valuable 
article  on  the  management  of  the  wheat  crop,   from  which  I  derived 
more  practical  information  than  any  one  article  I  ever  read.     I  well 
recollect  taking  the  number  of  the  journal  out  to  the  field  and  mov- 
ing step  by  step  as  directed,  till  the  cap  sheaf  of  the  shocks  was  put 
on  -'with  rejoicing."     A  few  were  put  up  under  mv  special  direction, 
and  1  never  had  any  more  trouble  in  saving  mv  crop.     If  you  have 
space  to  record  a  little  incident  which  occurred"'in   the  famous  "Not- 
toway Farmers'  Club"   (I  say   "famous,"   because   I  believe  it  con- 
tributed more  practical  articles  to  the  old  Southern  Planter  than  anv 
other  in  the  State),  I  will  give  it :     At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club 
after  the  article  appeared,  a  number  of  the  members  who  had  done 
as  I  had,  were  expressing  their  great  delight  at  their  success  in  sav- 
ing their  wheat.     One   of  the   members,  not  now  a  resident  of  tiie 
State,  remarked  that  ''he  never  knew  any  other  way-'  and  considered 
u  strange  that  myself  and  the  others   were  so  far  behind  the  times. 
The    next    year,   just    after    harvest,    I     happened    to     pass    his 
wheat    field,    and    I    found    his    shocks   were    "shocking"  indeed, 
and  not  according  to   ''the  book.  '     Meeting  his   overseer,  I  said' 
•'How  is  this.  Mr.  S  ?     Mr.  B.  told  us  at  the   Club  that  Mr.  Rufiin 
could  not  learn  him  anything  about  shocking  wheat,  and  I  found  he 
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had  as  'shocking'  a  set  of  shocks  as  I  ever  saw."  "Oh,"  said  he, 
Mr.  B.  never  knew  anything  about  how  his  wheat  was  put  up,  for 
Mrs.  B.  came  to  me  just  as  harvest  commenced  and  said  to  me,  'Do 
pray,  Mr.  S.,  have  the  wheat  put  up  right  this  year,  for  I  never  saw 
it  put  up  here  as  good  as  other  people's.'  " 

But  this  is  not  answering  the  inquiry  about  seeding  wheat. 

My  rule  was  to  seed  one  and  a  half  bushels  on  the  best  land  and 
one  and  one-fourth  on  ordinary.  My  average  yield  was  generally 
from  ten  to  twelve  for  one.  I  do  not  think  that  the  variation  of  a 
peck  or  so  would  make  much  difference  in  the  product.  If  an  im- 
plement could  be  devised  that  would  put  each  grain  in  its  proper 
place,  I  think  that  one  bushel  would  be  amply  thick,  and  probably 
less  would  be  better.  But  there  were  few  No.  1  seedsmen  then,  and 
I  judge  they  are  not  more  numerous  now.  Nature  kindly  provides, 
to  some  extent,  that  the  thin  wheat  shall  expand  by  tillering,  and 
where  it  is  too  thick  some  will  die  out.  So,  I  think,  that  with  aver- 
age seedsmen,  the  quantity  seeded  was,  in  main,  nearly  right. 

I  had  many  discussions  on  this  matter  with  my  uncle,  Wm.  B. 
Irby.  On  a  tobacco  lot,  of  a  very  stiff  red  soil,  and  highly  manured, 
one  year  he  seeded  over  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  measured  up, 
from  six  acres,  about  thirty-six  bushels  to  the  acre — the  heaviest 
yield  I  ever  knew  to  be  raised  in  the  county.  The  variety  was  the 
"Woodfin"  white  wheat — the  best,  I  think,  ever  seeded  in  my  recol- 
lection. 

My  brother,  William  Irby,  was  also  a  very  successful  raiser  of 
wheat,  and  attended  closely  to  his  farm.  He  had  the  best  seedsman 
I  ever  knew.  His  rate  for  seeding  was  about  the  same  as  my  own. 
His  land  was  very  different  from  our  uncle's,  being  a  gray  soil  with 
red  subsoil. 

I  found  it  worth  the  trouble  (more  to  be  counted  than  the  expense 
in  money)  to  pour  the  wheat  slowly  into  strong  brine,  thus  ridding  it 
of  faulty  grains  and  foreign  seed,  and  then  stirring  into  it  lime  or 
good  ashes.  The  effect  was  to  get  more  perfect  seed  and  prevention, 
wholly  or  partly,  of  smut — one  of  the  worst  fatalities  incident  to 
the  crop. 

I  hope  to  see  the  fields  of  our  dear  old  State  waving,  as  of  old, 
and  still  more  abundantly,  with  this  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  all 
grains. 

Ashland,  Va.  Richard  Irby. 

N.  B. — Seeding  wheat  on  imperfectly  drained  land,  is  throwing 
seed  and  labor  away. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

GAS-HOUSE  LIME. 
Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  of  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  in  a  private  note, 
says :  I  notice  from  a  late  No.  of  the  Planter  that  Dr.  Pollard  re- 
commends the  use  of  gas-house  lime  on  some  worn-out  lands  en  route 
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from  Richmond  to  Burkeville.  I  purpose  liming  a  green  fallow 
(buckwheat)  this  Fall  for  wheat,  and  shall  use  fertilizers  for  the 
wheat  The  experience  of  our  farmers  is,  that  oyster  shell  lime  (about 
the  only  kind  we  use),  does  not  act  well  in  connection  with  guanos, 
(fee,  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  properly  slack  it ;  and  this  process 
going  on  after  its  application,  liberates  the  ammonia  of  the  fertilizer 
used.  Will  the  gas-house  lime  perform  the  same  functions,  with  the 
exception  of  freeing  the  ammonia  as  oyster  shell  lime  ? 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  publish  the  experience  of  our  farmers  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THIN  SEEDING  OF  WHEAT. 

An  attack  of  illness  is  my  apology  for  my  tardy  compliance  to 
your  request  to  communicate  to  you  the  facts  in  my  possession  on 
the  question  of  the  ''Thin  Seeding  of  Wheat." 

Soon  after  I  commenced  farming  I  became  satisfied  that  the  quan- 
tities of  seed  generally  used  were  entirely  excessive,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  it  would  not  only  be  that  much  saved  for 
market,  but  in  all  probability  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  productive 
of  increased  yields.  I  have,  accordingly,  for  the  last  five  years,  been 
making  occasional  experiments  of  one  peck  to  the  acre,  drilled  ia 
rows  sixteen  inches  apart;  and  in  every  instance  the  yield  of  such  seed- 
ing has  exceeded  that  of  the  same  land  seeded  at  one  bushel  per 
acre.  These  uniformly  satisfactory  results  convinced  me  that  one 
peck  per  acre  could  safely  be  depended  on  for  economicat  culture, 
and  last  year  I  used  that  quantity  for  a  portion  of  my  crop,  some 
100  acres.  This  wheat,  soon  after  it  began  to  tiller,  assumed  a  more 
vigorous  look  than  the  rest  of  the  crop  seeded  at  two  and  one  and 
a-half  pecks  respectively,  and  it  preserved  its  superiority  until  it  was 
overtaken  by  the  rust,  which  ruined  all  alike,  as  it  did  most  of  the 
wheat  in  this  section.  My  crop  being  mostly  Clawson  and  another- 
variety  closely  resembling  it,  suffered  still  more  than  the  Fultz  gen- 
erally seeded  in  this  neighborhood  ;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
confine  myself  in  the  future  to  the  Red  Bearded  varieties  exclusively,, 
they  being  the  only  ones,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that 
Lave  made  any  approach  to  a  satisfactory  yield. 

I  have  invariably  found  the  above  mentioned  way  of  drilling  wheat,, 
one  peck  per  acre,  with  the  rows  at  16  inches,  to  cover  the  land  com- 
pletely at  harvest  time,  but  the  plants,  with  that  quantity  of  seed, 
being  still  crowded  in  the  rows,  I  had  two  plats,  one  of  loO  kernels, 
the  other  of  500,  planted  at  6x6  inches  ;  the  first  on  the  25th  of 
September  last,  the  latter  beginning  of  the  following  February,  to 
test  both  the  distance  that  plants  will  cover  and  the  percentage  of  seed, 
that  would  fail  to  produce  plants.  Of  the  above  650  kernels,  two  only 
failed,  the  plants  being  destroyed  by  insects  after  the  blade  had  ap- 
peared above  the  ground. 
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It  became  evident,  as  soon  as  tbese  plants  bad  started  in  full 
growth,  that  they  were  crowding  one  another,  and  I  had  them  conse- 
quently thinned  to  l"2xl'2  inches,  at  which  distance  they  completely 
covered  the  ground  before  rising  and  the  plants  looked  all  along 
so  much  more  vigorous  than  thick  seeded  wheat  does,  that  several 
farmers  inquired  "what  new  variety  of  wheat  that  was." 

For  the  plat  planted  in  September  I  had  selected  purposely  a  poor 
spot  that,  with  ordinary  cultivation,  would  certainly  not  have  pro- 
duced the  seed,  and  it  evidently  yielded,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  experimental  acres  of  German  Amber,  the  only  good  wheat  I 
had,  but  unfortunately  my  object  in  testing  very  poor  land,  was  de- 
feated by  an  application  of  manure  made  to  it  early  in  March,  with- 
out my  knowledge.  The  second  plat  was  not  expected  to  and  did 
not  mature  seed,  having  been  planted  entirely  too  late  to  produce 
any — the  object  in  view,  as  stated  before,  having  been  differenr. 

These  experiments,  confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  numerous 
measurements  of  isolated  plants  in  the  fields,  have  brought  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  wheat-plant  will 
cover  a  space  of  one  square  foot,  and  should  not  be  given  much  less 
in  practical  culture.  This  idea,  I  am  fully  aware,  will  seem  startling  to 
most  farmers,  but  that  this  allowance  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  large 
yield  will  become  evident  to  them  if  they  will  only  reflect,  that  supposir  g 
one  peck  to  be  seeded  to  the  acre,  and  each  seed  to  produce  merely 
three  heads  of  thirty  grains  each,  not  a  very  sanguine  estimate  cer- 
tainly, the  yield  would  be  ^\^°='22l  bushels.  From  calculations  I 
made  recently  on  two  samples  of  wheat,  Fultz  and  German  Amber.  I 
found  that  seeding  one  bushel  of  Fultz  per  acre,  would  give  17  j^,^ 
plants  to  the  square  foot,  and  of  German  Amber,  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  seed,  1^^%%  plants  per  square  foot.  Anything  more  irrational 
than  such  an  overcrowding  of  a  plant  of  strong  tillering  habit  natu- 
rally, it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

Considering  the  immense  importance  of  this  question  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  Virginia,  under  its  present  circumstances  particu- 
larly, I  would  most  earnestly  urge  our  wheat  growers  to  make  this 
very  fall  a  few  experiments  in  wheat  planting,  and  to  lay  off,  every 
one  of  them,  say  two  or  three  small  plats,  12x12  inches,  16x80, 
16x6  inches  respectively  ;  plant  from  two  to  three  inches  deep  one 
sound  kernel  of  wheat  in  each  check,  and  to  give  the  plats  a  couple  of 
good  harrowings,  beginning  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  begun  their 
spring  growth.  By  weighing  each  crop  after  harvest,  it  will  be  easy 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  approximation  of  the  yield  per  acre  for  each 
mode  of  planting,  and  in  that  way  to  secure  most  valuable  information 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  next  crop.  The  result,  no  doubt,  will  be  a 
surprise  to  farmers  who  think  that  anything  short  of  a  bushel  of  seed  to 
the  acre  is  insufficient.  From  my  own  experiments  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  rows  16  inches  apart,  with  plants  6  inches  in  the  row, 
■would  be  a  perfectly  safe  planting,  for  in  cases  of  accidental  destruc- 
tion of  a  plant,  the  two  next  would  be  still  sufficiently  near  to  close 
up  the  vacancy.    I  intend,  at  all  events,  to  plant  my  crop  this  fall  at 
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that  distance.  Of  a  large  grained  wheat  that  space  would  require 
about  four  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre  (with  a  drill  altered  for  that 
purpose).  Admitting  each  plant  to  have  eight  heads  of  thirty  kernels, 
each,  the  yield  per  acre  would  be,  8x^30—30  bushels;  an  estimation 
I  should  suppose,  not  excessive  for  fair  wheat  land  ;  for  in  the  two 
experiments  already  mentioned,  that  on  poor  land  averaged  twelve 
stalks,  and  that  on  good  land  fifteen  stalks,  notwithstanding  the 
overlate  planting  of  the  latter.  The  few  acres  of  German  Amber,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  averaged,  on  repeated  countings,  over  twelve  heads 
in  the  plants  less  affected  by  the  rust,  and  luO  from  amongst  the 
best  heads,  averaged  44  grains. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  adoption  by  our  farmers  of  a  persis- 
tent system  of  grain  manuring  in  order  to  bring  up  their  land  to  a 
condition  of  remunerative  wheat  production,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  process  of  wheat  planting  to  that  of  wheat  seeding  would,  in  a  very 
few  years,  serve  to  throw  the  means  to  the  diversified  agricultural  pro- 
ductions within  the  possibility  of  our  unsurpassed  climate,  and  in- 
augurate for  the  State  a  new  era  of  substantial  and  lasting  prosperity. 
Sooner  or  later  her  vast  natural  resources  must  conquer  for  Virginia 
a  place  among  the  foremost  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  lies  with  the 
farmers  more  than  with  any,  other  class  of  her  population,  to  place 
the  State  in  the  pathway  to  the  future  that  awaits  it. 

Amelia  Co.,  Va.  A.  Gerard. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.  1 

SUCCESS  IN  RAISING  CHICKENS. 

Two  statements  of  success  with  fowls  have  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  in  the  last  few  weeks.  One  the  result  of  a  lady's 
care,  sent  to  the  Tribune  by  Dr.  Dickie ;  the  other  Mr.  A.  A.  Law- 
ton's  account  of  his  own  yard.  By  comparing  my  day-book  with 
these  statements,  I  find  my  returns  greater  than  either.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  month  of  July  from  25'  hens  I  gathered  two  dozen 
eggs.  Up  to  the  1st  August  85  chickens,  hatched  this  Spring,  have 
been  consumed  at  table.  The  fine  condition  of  these  fowls  may  be 
judged  of  by  their  weight.  The  'iSth  of  July  a  pair  hatched  the. 
last  of  April,  when  dressed  ready  to  be  cooked,  weighed,  one  three- 
pounds,  the  other  two  and  a  half  pounds.  My  yard  is  still  full  of 
fine  chicks,  and  the  hens  continue  to  lay  regularly.  If  you  can  telk 
me  what  to  do  with  the  old  hens,  I  will  be  obliged  for  the  information.. 
[We  hope  Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Orange,  will  answer  in  our  next  num- 
ber.— Ed.] 

My  Brahmas  are  so  handsome  that  I  am  anxious  to  send  them  ta 
the  State  Fair,  but  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  risk  will  most 
probably  prevent.  .  v. 

Lexington,  Va,  Lella  Penpletoji, 
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Raising  Poultry  ix  England. —  When  a  boy,  I  helped  my 
mother  attend  to  her  poultry.  In  the  part  of  England  we  lived  in, 
it  was  customary  for  the  farmer's  wife  to  have  the  entire  care  of  the 
poultry  of  all  varieties,  and  the  eggs  and  young  ones  sold  brought  her 
in  a  nice  acceptable  sum  of  "pin  money."  My  mother  sold  her  eggs  to 
a  poultry  higgler  who  came  around  once  per  week,  and  he  also  took  all 
the  young  fowls  she  did  not  dispose  of  otherwise;  but  as  she  kept  the 
speckled  Dorkings,  she  had  several  first-class  customers  among  the  gen- 
try. She  was  a  very  liberal  woman,  and  made  presents  of  a  good  many 
to  relations  and  friends  who  did  not  keep  poultry. 

I  went  often  to  the  gamekeepers'  on  the  Seziugcote  estate,  and  became 
acquainted  with  their  plan  of  raisiug  pheasants,  partridges  and  wild 
ducks,  from  the  eggs  which  would  be  found  among  the  grass  mowed  for 
hay.  These  men  were  more  fortunate  than  any  others  I  ever  heard  of, 
and  although  it  was  thougt  to  be  very  difficult  to  raise  wild  birds,  they 
lost  less  little  ones  than  any  of  the  farmers'  wives  did  of  the  common 
chickens.  Knowing  this,  I  took  as  much  notice  of  the  proceedings  as 
I  could  do,  and  I  applied  the  same  treatment,  with  such  modifications 
as  circumstances  required,  and  have  always  ever  since  been  able  to  raise 
anv  number  of  chickens  desired. 

The  art  of  raising  young  stock  of  any  feathered  tribe,  is  to  put  them 
on  sound  fresh  ground  on  which  no  fowls  of  any  variety  have  ever  been 
before,  and  to  have  coops  with  no  bottoms  to  them,  so  that  by  daily  mov- 
ing them  on  clean  ground,  they  are  all  the  while  on  sweet,  fresh  turf. 
These  gamekeepers  would  have  several  acres  fenced  ofi'with  strong  hur- 
dles to  prevent  cattle  or  any  animal  from  disturbing  the  coops  and  all 
attached.  In  their  wild  state,  the  parent  game  birds  always  take  their 
young  to  where  they  can  get  congenial  tbod,  therefore  a  man  with  a 
"horse  and  cart  went  daily  into  some  woodland  where  there  were  ant  hills, 
which  he  would  bring  to  the  breeding  pheasantry,  and  these  ants  and 
eggs  of  the  ants,  would  be  speedily  devoured.  Likewise  pieces  of  meat 
would  be  put  on  the  wire  basket-work  which  inclosed  this  movable  pheas- 
antry, and  which  had  to  be  used  to  keep  hawks  from  descending  to  pick 
them  up,  and  to  prevent  them  from  straying  away.  This  wire  caging, 
and  all  other  necessary  protection,  cost  probably  several  hundred  pounds, 
and  of  course  a  great  deal  of  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  raising  com- 
mon poultry. 

As  might  be  expected,  I  used  to  tell  my  mother  of  all  these  contri- 
vances and  arrangements  for  promoting  health,  as  well  as  for  giving  suit- 
able food,  and  I  did  not  forget  to  say  that  the  meat  put  on  the  wire  cag- 
ing was  done  that  maggots  might  drop  to  the  earth  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  young  birds.  Some  of  the  meat  would  be  given  fresh  and  some 
cooked,  for  variety,  to  the  larger  birds.  As  they  grew  up  and  could 
take  care  of  themselves  against  common  enemies,  they  had  their  liberty, 
but  would  be  fed  with  grain  in  places  where  they  would  be  likely  to 
find  it,  and  they  would  stray  away  to  the  turnip  fields,  which  were  near. 
As  turnips  grow  very  luxuriantly  in  the  English  climate,  they  made  an 
excellent  covert  for  them,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  large  leaves  will  be 
found  all  varieties  of  slugs,  and  a  great  many  very  small  shell  snails, 
&c.  From  the  continued  success  attending  the  raising  of  game  in  this 
way,  those  who  kept  great  quantities  of  domestic  poultry  learned  that 
it  is  essential  to  raise  chickens  on  ground  which  has  not  been  contami- 
nated by  any  droppings  from  the  old  and  general  stock.     My  mother 
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and  myself  (after  I  had  poultry  of  my  own)  were  always  particular  to 
spread  fowls  over  as  much  space  as  possible,  and  give  them  unlimited 
range  whenever  it  could  be  done.  And  here  I  will  say  that  from  above 
half  a  century's  experience  with  poultry,  I  have  prove«:l  that  keeping 
large  numbers  in  one  place,  on  small,  confined'  areas,  for  any  length  of 
time,  is  disastrous.  Disease  is  certain  to  attack  any  crowded  resort,  or 
any  poultry  house,  however  clean  it  may  be  made,  if  the  stock  numbers 
hundreds.  They  may  look  well  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  fattening 
of  fowls  which  only  occupy  pens,  &c.,  in  succession,  and  then  are  dressed, 
they  will  do  well  for  the  two  or  three  weeks  they  are  kept. 

If  farmers  wish  to  keep  as  many  fowls  as  can  be  done  without  having 
them  unhealthy,  they  should  not  have  many  together.  This  may  be 
managed  by  having  roosts  situated  as  far  apart  as  the  premises  make  it 
convenient  for  them.  In  case  they  should  all  frequent  the  same  premises, 
they  will  not  interfere  with  each  other's  roosts,  and  the  outsides  of  the 
yards  in  the  lanes  or  the  fields  will  be  used  only  by  the  fowls  belonging 
to  that  side. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  should  be  so  generally  the  case  that  farmers  in 
England  ignore  poultry,  leaving  the  management  and  everything  con- 
nected with  them  to  their  wives;  but  so  it  is,  excepting  in  very  few  in- 
stances. There  is  another  fact  which  is  diflSicult  to  understand — the 
women  of  England  never  pluck  feathers  from  living  water  fowls,  as  is 
done  in  America.  There  was  a  pratice  of  plucking  geese  on  the  Lin- 
colnshire Fens  some  30  years  ago,  but  the  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  put  a  stop  to  it  by  punishing  the  perpetrators.  In- 
England,  even  if  allowed  by  law,  tenant  farmers'  wives  would  be  ashamed 
to  do  any  such  thing. — G.  G.,  In  Country   Gentleman. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M.  G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  SOUTHALL. 
We  have  before  us  the  address  of  James  C.  Southall,  A.  M.,  L.L.  D., 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Lewis  Brooks  Museum  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  To  deal  with  a  vast  subject  and  a  weighty  argument  in  a 
brief  address,  is  perhaps  the  severest  test  of  intellectual  capacity.  The 
subject  of  this  admirable  essay  was,  by  request,  the  recent  origin  of  man. 
A  subject  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Dr.  Southall  has  treated  in  an 
exhaustive  and,  as  we  think,  entirely  unanswerable  manner  in  his  well 
known  work.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  have  never,  for  one  moment, 
wavered  from  the  belief  which  Dr.  Southall  has  completely  established, 
adds  to  our  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  very  able  and  triumphant 
manner  in  which  the  learned  gentleman  has  performed  his  task.  Even 
in  this  brief  and  necessarily  merely  suggestive  address,  the  authors  enor- 
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mous  reading  and  research,  and  perfectly  digested  learning  and  thought' 
shines  forth.  "We  hope  this  essay  will  be  extensively  read,  and  that  it 
may  lead  to  the  more  general  reading  of  the  works  of  the  learned  au- 
thor. We  have  long  ago  reached  the  conclusion  in  our  own  mind,  that 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  taught  by  the  scientific  thought-leaders  of 
the  dav,  derives  no  support  whatever  from  paleontology.  It  is  beyond 
dispute  that  recent  progress  in  that  great  science  is  all  in  a  direction 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  theory.  This,  the  able  and  .sagacious  Hux- 
ley was  among  the  first  to  discern,  and  he  has  been  disposed  to  claim 
that  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  this  truth  on  the  doctrine  are  to 
be  found  in  the  study  of  existing  life,  and  especially  in  the  wonderful 
simplicity  and  unity  of  the  plan  of  generation  and  development  which 
obtains  throughout  organic  nature.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
main  light  which  must  be  [shed  on  this  theory  is  to  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  rock-graven  records  of  ancient  life.  All  that  has  been 
written  of  the  origin  of  species  by  evolution,  is  but  an  infinite  multipli- 
cation of  special  pleadings.  The  real  substantial  facts  of  biology  are 
all  opposed  to  the  theory,  and  none  of  them  favor  it.  What  has  been 
put  in  a  very  clear  light  is,  that  no  amount  of  morphological  variation 
is  sufficient  to  establish  specific  distinction  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
the  more  light  we  obtain  in  that  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  paleontology, 
the  further  we  shall  be  from  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
descent  with  modification.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  argument  of  Dr. 
Southall,  which  establishes  that  man  appeared  upon  the  earth  with  all 
his  distiuciive  attributes  which  separate  him  from  and  elevate  him  above 
the  brute,  suddenly  and  recently,  is  ever  to  be  answered,  new  facts  will 
have  to  be  discovered  first,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  research 
will  have  to  be  reversed.  For  his  great  and  patient  and  well  performed 
labor,  Christendom  owes  Dr.  Southall  a  great  debt.  He  has  made  it 
clear,  that  if  ever  the  foundations  of  human  faith,  as  laid  in  the  Sacred 
Record,  are  to  be  shaken,  the  intellectual  artillery  which  shall  shake 
them,  is  yet  to  be  fashioned  and  invented.  How  great  a  thing  has  been 
done  by  this  learned  Virginian,  is  as  yet  by  no  means  generally  appre- 
ciated. But  he  that  sheweth  the  truth,  no  less  than  he  that  "doeth  the 
truth,"  "cometh  to  the  light." 

We  will  not  leave  this  subject  without  referring  to  the  occasion  of  the 
delivery  of  this  address— the  opening  of  the  Lewis  Brooks  Museum- 
This  magnificent  and  complete  donation  of  a  free-hearted  and  enlight- 
ened philanthropy,  puts  our  own  University  on  a  footing  with  the  fore- 
most institutions  of  the  world,  in  illustrative  material  in  one  of  thp 
most  important  departments  of  modern  science. 

Mr.  Brooks  did  not  live  to  see  the  museum  opened,  nor  to  know  that 
his  good  work  had  been  supplemented  and  given  full  force  and  effect 
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by  another  wise  and  noble  benefactor  of  Virginia,  nor  of  Virginia  only, 
but  of  the  rising  generation  and  of  many  coming  generations  throughout 
the  country ;  for  a  great  fountain  of  truth  opened  in  our  midst  is  a 
blessing,  whose  influence  will,  in  no  wise,  be  bounded  by  the  horizon  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Corcoran  has  endowed  a  chair  of  natural  history.  So 
that  the  Record  is  to  have  a  competent  interpreter,  and  the  names  of 
these  two  great  benefactors  will  go  down  to  posterity,  not  ouly  associated 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  great  name  of  the  immortal  founder  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Jefierson  founded  our  great  school  and 
Brooks  and  Corcoran  have  infused  into  it  a  new  life  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  departure,  upon  which  we  may  hope,  by  our  own  en- 
ergies, when  the  days  of  our  tribulation  are  over,  to  rear  a  superstruc- 
ture worthy  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Jeffers  n.  Brooks  and  Cor- 
coran. Before  what  we  are  writing  is  in  type,  the  Corcoran  Professor 
of  Natural  History  will  be  elected.  As  a  Virginian  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  the  wise  and  good  benefactors  of  our  native  State,  we  venture  to 
hope  that  the  selection  may  be  worthily  made.  Let  the  man  who  fills 
this  high  and  responsible  trust  be  fully  worthy,  uot  merely  eminent  in 
science,  but  possessed  at  once  of  humility  and  boldness  as  a  minister  and 
interpreter  of  nature ;  a  teacher  and  dispenser  of  truth.  For  be  it 
known  that  the  man  who  fills  this  place  is  capable  of  incalculable  good 
or  enormous  mischief.  In  the  name  of  every  thing  which  men  hold 
dear,  let  us  have  no  blaspheming  atheist  exalted  to  this  high  seat.  We 
would  have  been  more  than  pleased  to  have  seen  Dr.  Southall  the  first 
Corcoran  Professor,  and  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  chair  should  have 
had  its  development  precisely  in  the  line  of  his  studies,  but  we  have  re- 
gretfully learned  that  he  declines  to  become  a  candidate.  When  the 
organization  of  this  school  is  completed,  the  trustees  of  the  University 
should  make  provision  for  the  proper  teaching  of  medico-legal  science. 
The  strange  neglect  which  that  superlatively  important  field  of  investi- 
gation has  experienced,  throughout  the  world  indeed,  but  especially  in 
America,  is  hard  to  account  for.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
hope  soon  to  see  the  matter  effectually  remedied  at  our  University. 
The  neglect  of  this  great  branch  of  modern  science  in  our  institution 
of  learning,  is  unquestionably  a  great  defect. 

Each  great  subject  must  have  its  own  professor  in  a  complete  Univer- 
sity. No  man  can  teach  as  they  ought  to  be  taught,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, botany  and  zoology.  This  does  for  high  schools  and  colleges- 
Such  smatterers  are  out  of  place  in  the  University. 


GOAT-SUCKERS. 

Goat-suckers  {Caprimnlgidae)  are  a  peculiar  family  of  birds,  having 
extraordinarily  small  bills  and  enormous  gapes,  and  formerly  supposed 
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to  steal  the  milk  of  goats,  for  which  purpose  their  cavernous  mouths 
were  supposed  to  have  been  specially  formed  [by  nature — hence,  called 
goat-suckers.  Two  genera  are  familiarly  known :  First,  the  genus  an- 
trostoraus  embracing  the  chuck-will's- widow  and  the  whippoorwills. 
Second,  the  genus  chordeiles,  embracingr  the  bull  bats.  It  is  very  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  whippoorwill  and  bull-bat  are  identical. 
This  is,  however,  quite  a  mistake. 

The  chuck-will's-widow  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States — from 
Korth  Carolina  southward.  It  is  named  from  its  very  peculiar  cry, 
which  is  a  very  exact  articulation  of  the  words  as  written  in  the  name. 
The  whippoorwill  is  also  named  from  its  wild,  strange  cry.  The  whip- 
poorwill may  be  at  once  distiuguished  from  the  bull-bat  by  the  peculiar 
bristles  protruding  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  white  spots  on  the  wing  feathers — characteristic  of  the 
bat.  The  bull-bat  derives  its  name  from  the  loud  booming  sound  which  it 
utters  as  it  swoops  downward  near  its  mate,  and  this  is  evidently  its  love- 
call.  The  bats  are  commonly  called  night-hawks,  but  they  feed  and 
migrate  to  a  large  extent  in  the  day  time.  Besides  the  species  common 
hereabouts,  there  is  a  Texas  night-hawk,  differing  from  ours,  the  Vir- 
ginia night-hawk,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  the  Virginia  species  common 
in  the  prairie  country  of  the  West.  During  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  usually  in  the  afternoon,  vast  numbers  of  bull-bats  are 
seen  wheeling  in  circles  over  some  favorite  hillside  or  skimming  above 
the  meadows  in  pursuit  of  gnats  and  various  small  moths  and  beetles, 
and  then  passing  rapidly  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  after  lingering  about 
the  locality  for  a  few  days,  they  pass  on  to  the  South,  and  are  succeeded 
by  other  companies  of  the  same  great  migrating  host.  When  not 
feeding  or  flying  on  their  southward  journey,  they  alight  on  trees,  couch- 
ing close  on  the  top  of  a  large  limb,  and,  seemingly  asleep  or  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  the  sun,  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
sly  small  boy,  who  climbs  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  when  he 
silently  and  suddenly  takes  wing  to  alight  again,  usually  on  a  neighbor- 
ing tree.  Among  our  minor  game  birds,  none  afford  better  sport  than 
the  bull-bat,  and  they  are  usually  very  fat  and  juicy,  and  there  are 
few  better  birds  to  eat.  It  requires  a  quick  aim  and  a  prompt  response 
to  the  will,  by  the  muscular  system,  to  make  a  successful  shot  at  a  dart- 
ing goat-sucker.  We  have  seen  many  excellent  shots  at  partridges  fail 
signally  on  these  birds.  Their  flight  is  by  no  means  slow,  and  they  dart 
to  one  side  in  the  suddenest,  most  unexpected  manner,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  take  place  just  as  the  shooter  pulls  his  trigger.  We  have 
sometimes  shot  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  an  hour,  frequently  having  to 
change  guns  or  wait  for  the  barrels  to  cool  down  sufficiently  to  be 
handled  without  burning  the  hands.  No  one  need  to  doubt  that  a  dish 
of  bull-bats,  well  broiled,  makes  a  delicious  breakfast. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  MANURE  FROM    DIFFERENT  FEEDING 

STUFF. 
There  is  a  general  impression  among  farmers  that  the  manure  pro- 
duced  by  any  animal  is  of  nearly  the  same  value  upon  whatever  food 
the  animal  may  be  fed.  Such  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case.  Ln- 
der  no  circumstances  is  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  a  young 
and  rapidly  growing  animal  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  mature  and 
fully  grown  beast.  In  the  young  animal,  a  large  part  of  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  of  lime  are  withdrawn  from  the  food  to  form  bone  and 
soft  tissue,  and  these  are  the  two  most  important  ingredients  of  manure. 
Let  it  be  remembered  by  tbe  practical  man,  that  the  valuable  constitu- 
ents of  manure  are  not  furnished  by  the  animal,  but  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  food  and  are  simply  left  over  unconsumed  by  the  vital  processes 
in  passing  through  the  animal's  system.  It  is  certain  that  nearly  all 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphate  of  lime,  existing  in  the  food  of  a  mature 
animal,  are  recovered  in  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  the  animal; 
and  hence  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  value  of  the  manure  depends 
essentially  on  the  nature  of  the  food.  The  mauurial  value  of  a  food  will 
depend  upon  its  contents  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  oils,  fats,  sugars,  starch  and  all  hydrocarbons  are  consumed  by 
respiration  or  stored  up  in  the  system  as  fat,  and  they  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  If  cotton  seed  are  worth  830  per  ton  for  manure,  then 
the  manure  which  results  from  feeding  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  is  worth 
330,  if  it  be  carefully  saved  and  applied  to  the  soil  without  waste.  As 
the  nitrogen,  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash  exist  in  all  foods  in  forms 
which  are  about  equally  available  as  plant  food,  it  follows  that  a  simple  in- 
spection of  the  analysis  of  any  feeding  stufi' gives  a  safe  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  manure  it  will  yield,  as  compared  with  equal  amounts  of 
any  other  sorts  of  feed.  In  this  ccnnection,  the  following  table  is  of 
interest.  Foods  rich  in  nitrogen,  are  always  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime 
and  potash.  We  give  in  the  table  the  quantity  of  three  chief  ingredients 
of  manure — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — found  in  100  pounds 
of  each  of  the  feeding:  stuffs  named  : 


NiTROGEX. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Cotton  Seed 

Linseed 

Indian  Corn 

Oats 

6.50 
4.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.55 
0.90 
2.50 
0.18 

3.12 
1.65 
0.35 
0.50 
1.45 
1.11 
1.30 
0.29 

7.00 
4.92 
1.13 
1.17 
7.95 
0.88 
1.25 
0.11 

Wheat  Bran 

Meadow  Hay 

Clover  Hay  

Turnips 

Perhaps  in  practice,  with  intelligent  care  and  skill,  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  elements  in  the  table  above  are  recovered  in  the  manure.  A  ton  of 
manure  from  cotton  seed  is  worth  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  a  ton 
from  Indian  corn. 
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NOEFOLK,  YA.,  AS  A  SHIPPING  POINT  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  importance  of  establishing  a  regular  shipping  point  at  Norfolk 
for  live  stock,  to  go  to  the  British  market,  will  readily  be  appreciated 
by  every  Virginian.  The  great  harbor  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  in  direct 
connection  with  the  great  grass  regions  of  Southwest  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  There  is  no  manner  of  reason  why,  at  any  depot  along 
the  line  of  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  or  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  through  bills  of  lading  may  not  be  given  to  Liverpool  or 
London  on  car  loads  of  stock,  nor  an)'  reason  whatever  why  this  may 
not  be  the  safest,  cheapest  and  quickest  route  between  the  two  countries. 
The  section  of  country,  tapped  by  the  great  railway  lines  named  above, 
can  produce,  in  vast  supply,  first-class  horses,  beef,  mutton  and  pork, 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  known  world 
at  this  time.  And  this  product  having,  through  existing  lines,  the  short- 
est communication  \\ifh  the  best  harbor  in  America,  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  encourage  and  develop  this  trade  to  vast  proportions,  is  wisdom 
and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  companies.  They  must 
be  prompt  to  seize  the  occasion  before  the  tyrannical  power  of  capital  has 
created  irresistible  monopolies  at  other  points.  It  seems  to  require  only 
promptness,  liberality  and  energy  on  the  part  of  those  having  control  of 
the  situation  ;  and  from  what  we  have  heard,  these  seem  not  to  be  lack- 
ing. No  movement,  promising  such  vast  results,  has  been  iuaugur -•  ted 
in  Virginia  since  the  introduction  of  railroads.  May  our  people  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion.  One,  more,  in  view  of  the  probable  expansion  of  this 
great  trade,  the  gap  between  the  prices  of  inferior  sorts  of  stock  and 
those  of  the  best  blood  widens.  Why  will  the  owners  of  grass  lands  per- 
petually stand  in  their  own  light  by  permitting  them  to  be  occupied  by 
the  scrub  and  the  scallawag  ?  From  Kentucky  and  the  West  comes  the 
information  that  the  demand  for  good  bulls  was  never  so  activ^e,  notwith- 
standing the  very  low  prices  now  prevailing — notwithstanding  the  ab- 
surd, perverse  and  utterly  unskilful  methods  that  have  been  pursued  by 
the  leading  breeders  of  Shorthorns.  If  anything  could  have  killed  off 
so  great  a  race  of  animals  it  would  have  been  the  subordination  of  indi- 
vidual merit  to  pedigree  ;  the  subordination  of  quality  to  color ;  the  subor- 
dination of  the  value  of  top-crosses  to  those  so  very  remote  as  scarcely 
to  exercise  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  individual. 
Farmers  in  their  turn  ought  to  be  shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
this  state  of  matters.  The  cheap  animals  are  often  better  for  their  pur- 
poses than  the  higher  priced  ones.  Farmers  can  get  all  the  bulls  they 
want,  and  as  good  as  the  best,  at  from  SlOO  to  S150.  They  may  often 
trade  for  them  animals  which  they  do  not  need  ;  they  can  unite  and  buy 
or  hire  the  service  of  excellent  bulls  at  a  cost  very  much  less  than  this. 
It  is  time  to  move  in  this  matter  now.  When  the  West  and  Northwest 
have  met  the  demand  and  monopolized  the  trade,  it  will  be  too  late. 
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ITEMS. 

We  take  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  August  15th,  the  following 
about  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  A  correspondent  of  that  much  esteemed 
paper,  asks,  "  What  is  the  real  agricultural  value  of  wood  ashes, 
analysis  as  follows : 

Potash, 3.01 

Carbonate  of  lirae  and  magnesia,         .         •         •       ^\-^'^ 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime, 6.72 

Phosphoric  acid, 3.08 

Would  they  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  flat  turnips,  and  how  many  bushels 
per  acre  ?" 

Answer  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  : 

"  The  'real  agricultural  value'  of  wood  ashes  is  a  wide,  general  subject 
on  which  a  small  book  might  be  written,  and  nothing  less  than  a  book 
would  suffice  to  present  the  matter  fully.     But  the  best  answer  to  that 
question  would  be  a  discussion  of  it,  and  the  completer  the  discussion, 
the  further  removed  would  the  question  be  from  the  possibility  of  a  direct 
answer,  such  as  would  satisfy  the  immediate  practical  wants  of  your 
correspondent ;  that  the  chemical  elements  of  wood  ashes  are  essential 
to  all  agricultural  plants,  and  most  of  them  are  liable  to  be  or  to  become 
relatively  deficient  in  most  soils,  are  fundamental  fjicts  on   which  the 
general  question   must  be  considered,  but  whether   the  particular    field 
on  which  Mr.,  B.  proposes  to  raise  turnips  has  any  serious  dificieucies 
which  wood  ashes  will   economically  remedy,  that  is   another  narrow, 
particular  question  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  answer. 
That  wood  ashes  are  a  good  fertilizer,  is  well  proved  ;  that  they  often  do 
well  on  all  kinds  of  crops  and  a  great  variety  of  soils,  is  a  perfectly 
authenticated  fact ;  that  they  often  show   no  influence  on  this  or  that 
crop,  on  this  and  that  soil,  is  another  fact  no  less  thoroughly  authenti- 
cated ;  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  wood  ashes  would  give  good  crops, 
but  some  other  fertilizer  would  give  better  ones,  at  less  cost,  may  fairly  be 
inferred  from  the  recorded  experience  of  careful  experimenters.     In  the 
face  of  these  uncertainties,  Mr.  B.'s  second  question— ashes  on  turnips- 
is  evidently  a  special  problem  that  no  one,  unacquainted  with  the  special 
culture,  manuring  and  products  of  that  particular  plat  of  ground,  can 
attempt  to  resolve.     Local  experience  is  the  best  guide  in  such  a  case, 
and  if  there  is  none  to  appeal  to,  Mr.  B.  had   better  acquire  some  by 
making  a  trial."     Now  we  ask  the  very  careful  attention  of  our  readejs 
to  the  above  letter  of  Professor  Johnson,  with  every  word  of  which  we 
fully  agree.     It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  B.  sends  to  Professor  Johnson 
the  analysis  of  a  fertilizer— wood  ashes— and  says,  please  tell  me  what 
is  the  "real  agricultural  value."     Professor  Johnson  replies :  That  is  a 
wide,  general  question,  to  be  answered  best  by  discussion,  and  the  more 
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you  discuss  it  the  further  you  are  from  a  practical  answer.  Then  says 
Mr.  B.,  tell  me,  "Is  ashes  good  for  turnips  ?"  Profej^sor  Johnson  :  That  is  a 
a  narrow,  particular  question,  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  answer.  So  whether  the  question  be  wide  or  narrow  it  is  equally  un- 
answerable. Now,  Dr.  Yoelcker,  in  the  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Pollard, 
declares  "Chemical  analysis,  in  fact,  is  the  only  means  of  ascertaining, 
with  certainty,  whether  a  manure  is  good  or  worthless."  Professor 
Johnson  says  :  "Local  experience  is  the  best  guide."  Speaking,  with 
the  analysis  before  him,  to  Mr.  B's  question,  Wha'^  is  the  ''real  agricul- 
tural value  of  ashes?"  he  replies,  that  is  too  wide,  I  can't  answer.  Well, 
says  Mr.  B.,  is  ashes  (as  per  analysis)  good  for  turnips  ?  Really  now, 
says  Professor  Johnson,  that  is  too  narrow,  I  can't  answer  that.  "Local 
experience  is  the  best  guide."  "Make  a  trial,  Mr.  B."  We  are  happy  to 
concur  most  entirely  with  the  learned  Professor ;  that  is  our  doctrine 
precisely.  "Make  a  trial,  Mr,  B."  "Local  experience  is  the  best  guide." 
We  have  the  victory  in  this  business.  It  is  bound  to  be  unii'ersallv  ad- 
mitted that  the  best  and  most  accurate  analysis  does  not  afford  sufficient  data 
for  either  a  commercial  or  agricultural  valuation  of  any  manure.  Professor 
Johnson  is  the  first  agricultural  chemist  in  America,  and  for  him  and 
his  opinions,  we  entertain  the  profoundest  respect.  He  is  not  only  a 
learned  and  eminent  chemist,  but  a  gentleman  of  eminently  sound,  prac- 
tical views  on  all  questions  he  has  handled  before  the  public.  He  has 
never  announced  sounder  doctrines  than  in  the  above  very  wise  and 
prudent  advice.  "Local  experience  is  the  best  guide  to  tHe  agricultural 
value  of  any  manure  in  any  given  case."  "Make  a  trial,  Mr.  B."  Xow, 
we  have  the  pleasure  to  turn  over  this  distinguished  witness  to  the  other 
side. 


There  is  a  certain  sadness  in  all  liarewells.  When  the  birds  which 
have  reared  their  young  about  our  dwellings  gather  in  busy,  noisy  flocks 
at  the  approach  of  Autumn,  they  mean  good-bye  ;  they  are  going 
South.  The  chimney  swifts  have  gathered  thus  in  the  chimneys  of  our 
dwelling  the  past  few  days.  But  at  each  chimney  stands  an  old  light- 
ning rod  with  three  sharp  and  burnished  points.  Just  now  two  little 
boys,  four  and  six  years  old,  at  play  in  the  yard,  were  watching  the 
birds  as  they  circled  above  the  chimney  tops  and  tumbled  headlong  down 
by  the  dozen,  when  suddenly  a  heedless  little  fellow,  in  his  headlung 
hurry,  flew  against  one  of  the  sharp  points  and  impaled  hiniself.  The 
little  boys  were  much  distressed  and  shook  the  rod  with  all  their  might 
in  hopes  to  release  him,  but  in  vain.  A  faint,  low  screech  and  a  con- 
vulsive flutter,  and  the  dusky  winged  swallow  was  dead. 

A  FRIEND  sends  us  a  marked  copy  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  containing 
a  very  extravagant  article  from  a  person  named  Sotham,  who  differs  very 
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emphatically  from  our  very  moderate  opinion  of  Hereford  cattle,  which 
is  natural,  as  he  has  those  animals  for  sale.  We  have  no  intention 
of  attempting  to  answer  the  hysterical  and  extravagant  raouthings  of 
an  advertisement.  We  never  take  notice  of  the  writings  of  a  person 
who  is  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  decent  proprieties  of  respectable  dis- 
cussion. Our  opinion  of  Hereford  cattle  is  before  our  readers.  We 
certainly  shall  take  no  notice  of  William  H.  Sotham. 


CATTLE. 


"A  bull  out  of  a  scrub  cow  by  Brahmin  bull,  3  years  old,  a  fine  ani- 
mal, exhibited  by  D.  G    Holdbrooks. 

"A  bull  out  of  Durham  cow  by  Brahmin  bull,  22  months  old,  weight 
1100  lbs.,  measures  78  inches  around  the  girth  and  53  inches  from  shoulder- 
blade  to  root  of  tail,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Martin,  and  was  considered  the 
handsomest  animal  on  the  grounds.  Ayreshire  cow  and  calf,  calf  sired 
by  Brahmin  bull,  considered  by  judges  the  premium  calf  Ayreshire 
and  Brahmin  cow-calf  calf  three-fourth  Brahmin,  adjudged  the  pret- 
tiest calf  on  the  grounds,  and  we  suggest  the  name  of  "Beauty."  Ayre- 
shire and  Brahmin  heifer,  18  months  old,  voted  the  premium.  If  a 
"thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever"  her  owner  ought  to  be  happy.  Ayre- 
shire and  Brahmin  cow  three  years  old,  milk  six  gallons.     Brahmin  bull 

six  years  old,  imported Smith,  of  South  Carolina.     Bull  three-fourth 

Brahmin,  one-fourth  Ayreshire,  thirty- four  months  old,  weight  1100  lbs." 

The  above,  taken  from  the  North  Carolina  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  crossing  of  the 
Brahmin  and  native  cattle  of  the  Southern  States  and  also  some  of  the 
improved  breeds. 

Judging  from  the  great  and  curiously  exaggerated  variation  of  the 
Brahmins  from  the  type  of  the  common  cattle,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  there  was  undoubted  specific  distinction,  and  that  if  offspring 
could  be  had  at  all  by  crossing  the  two  sorts  they  would  have  been  gen. 
uine  hybrids;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  infertility.  The  Brahmins  possess 
many  very  desirable  qualities,  and  we  predict  that  a  mixed  race  will  be 
had  which  will  prove  more  valuable  in  our  Southern  States  than  any 
cattle  ever  known  there.  Observe  above  a  22  months  old  Brahmin 
grade,  out  of  a  Short  horn  cow,  weighs  1100  pounds,  very  promising 
for  beef  "Ayreshire  and  Brahmin,  three  years  old,  milk  six  gallons." 
Very  promising  for  milk.  Now,  for  work,  the  Brahmins  are  as  speedy, 
active  and  enduring  as  horses,  and  they  are  natives  of  a  hot,  malarious 
climate.  Every  thing  points  to  the  successful  formation  of  a  most  use- 
full  cross-breed  for  the  Southern  States  and  perhaps  other  localities. 

A  Field  Trial  setter  dog  has  been  sold  in  England  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.   We  have  some  of  the  same  dogs  for  which  we  will  take  less. 

The  European  migratory  quail  have  been  successfully  acclimated  in 
Massachusetts  and  about  six  thousand  of  them  are  breeding  there  this 
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year.  These  are  the  birds  ou  which  the  Israelites  fed  in  the  wilder- 
ness. We  hope  they  may  be  extensively  propagated  and  spread  over  the 
United  States.  They  make  very  extensive  migrations,  but  always  re* 
turn  to  breed  near  their  native  spot.  Very  ditierent  from  most  of  the 
quails,  they  are  capable  of  extended  flight. 

We  have  received  from  our  friend,  Col.  M.  B.  Hardin,  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  a  very  interesting  paper  describing  the  discovery  in 
his  laboratory  of  a  mode  of  detecting  very  minute  quantities  of  silver, 
by  means  of  the  volatilization  of  the  metal  in  a  Bunsen  flame  and  the 
deposition  of  a  film  on  porcelain.  Col.  Hardin  is  an  able  and  accom- 
plished chemist  and  we  wish  he  could  be  heard  from  oftener.  When- 
ever we  do  hear  from  him  he  has  something  useful  and  important  to  com- 
municate. We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  scientific  man  whose  ability 
and  skill  and  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment  we  hold  in  higher  estima- 
tion. There  is  no  school  in  the  United  States  where  chemistry  is  better 
taught  than  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  which  is  in  all  respects, 
indeed,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  schools  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Our  Friend,  F.  S.  Fulmer,  of  Appomattox  county,  Va.  writes, 
enclosing  a  sample  of  mohair  from  cashmere  goats  owned  by  Mr.  Fulmer, 
which  is  a  very  pretty  article.  He  also  inquires  concerning  grub  in  the 
head  in  sheep,  and  thinks  mature  larvae  in  the  head  argue  that  a  sheep 
is  more  than  a  year  old.  The  larvae  of  the  sheep  soon  attain  their  full 
size  and  thereafter  undergo  little  or  no  change  for  about  ten  or  eleven 
months,  when  they  emerge  from  the  nostril,  and  bury  themselves,  soon 
to  come  forth  in  the  form  of  the  fly.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  lamb 
may  not  be  affected  with  grub  in  the  head ;  and  the  larger  breeds  of  sheep 
are  more  likely  to  be  injured  than  the  smaller  and  more  active  kind, 
which  can  more  dexterously  avoid  the  attempts  of  the  fly  to  deposit 
its  eggs  in  the  nostril.  We  think,  however,  grub  in  the  head  is  very 
seldom  fatal  to  sheep. 

Mr.  William  F.  Page,  of  Lynchburg,  recently  put  a  large  number 
of  bass  in  Pea  Creek,  at  Martin's  Station,  in  Pulaski,  for  Col.  McDonald, 
Fish  Commissioner.  It  cannot  be  long  now  before  this  elegant  fish  will 
abound  in  all  the  upper  waters  of  Xew  River  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Greenbrier  has  been  abundantly  stocked  by  the  West  Virginia  Commis- 
sion; and  if  we  are  to  depend  upon  precedent,  in  a  few  years  more  the 
fishing  will  be  good. 

Wk  are  very  much  gratified  to  learn  that  the  sheep  sale  of  Gen.  Meem 
proved  a  handsome  success.  'Six  hundred  persons  from  various  States 
were  present.  We  had  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  being  present, 
and  regret  that  circumstances  prevented.  The  sheep  sold  well,  as  the 
times  are,  and  the  sale  aggregated  some  $4,000  for  about  two  hundred 
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sheep,  most  of  them  bred  by  Geu,  Meem.  We  are  confident  that 
Virginia  is  bound  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  the  business  of  stock 
breeding,  and  we  have  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  this  pioneer  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  Gen.  Meem.  It  has  proven  a  very  satisfactory  suc- 
cess; one  reason  for  which,  we  think,  was  the  liberality  of  the  transpor- 
tation lines,  both  as  to  bringing  persons  to  attend  the  sale  at  low  rates 
and  furnishing  facilities  for  prompt  and  cheap  shipments  of  stock  sold. 
In  no  direction  is  liberality  so  sure  to  pay  as  in  the  matter  of  fares 
and  shipping  rates  by  transportation  lines.  Whatever  be  the  wares  ofiered, 
the  merchants  will  sell  much  or  little  according  as  the  price  is  high  or 
low.  If  railroads  will  reduce  fares  one-half,  four  times  the  number  of 
people  will  travel.  We  hope  that  others  of  our  leading  stock  breeders 
will  follow  the  example  set  by  Gen.  Meem,  and  profit  by  his  enterprise. 
There  are  Shorthorn  breeders  among  us  who  can  furnish  an  attractive 
sale  catalogue.  Breeders  may  at  first  combine  their  means  and  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  enterprise  the  power  of  associated  capital,  which  is  in- 
deed a  wondrous  power  and  little  known  among  farmers.  Gen.  Meem 
will  repeat  his  sale  next  year  and  has  already  purchased  some  of  the 
best  Cotswolds  in  Canada. 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  POLLARD,  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  VIRGINIA. 


Wheat  Seeding  is  the  great  work  for  the  month  of  October,  though 
no  doubt  much  wheat  has  been  seeded  in  the  Valley  and  Piedmont,  and 
there  is  a  general  disposition  to  earlier  seeding  throughout  the  State,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed.  Many  judicious  farmers  think  it  safer  to  get 
the  advantages  of  stronger  rooting  by  Winter  to  avoid  killing  by  severe 
cold,  aud  earlier  seeded  is  less  apt  to  have  rust.  These  two  advantages, 
outweigh,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  damage  of  "fly,"  which  seems  of 
late  years  less  prevalent.  As  to  the  kinds  of  wheat  to  sow,  we  presume 
that  farmers  in  Lower  and  Middle  Virginia,  and  in  many  other  portions 
of  the  State  will  sow  principally  Fultz  and  Lancaster.  Some  think  well 
of  Amber,  and  we  know  of  one  field  of  40  acres,  in  Henrico  county, 
which  yielded  of  this  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  land  was  very  good, 
and  only  6100  worth  of  fertilizer  was  used.  In  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Valley,  particularly  in  Shenandoah,  the  "  Early  Prolific  "  is  reported 
to  have  yielded  best. 

The  farmer  must  be  up  and  doing  now,  as  he  has  no  time  to  lose  in 
this  important  crop.  It  is  presumed  the  fallowing  is  done.  The  land 
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must  be  put  in  fine  tiltb  by  dragging  and  re-dragging.  If  the  fallowing 
was  done  early,  re-plowing  with  one-horse  plow  may  be  necessary  to  kill 
the  grass,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  good  farmers  that  this  should  be 
avoided  by  occasional  dragging  to  keep  down  the  grass,  for  wheat  likes 
a  compact  soil,  and  loose  land  and  continuities  of  soil  prevent  the  roots 
spreading  and  getting  good  hold  by  "Winter.  The  quantity  to  sow  per 
acre  has  been  considerably  discussed  recently.  The  general  result  of 
inquiries,  we  think,  has  been  about  one  bushel  by  drill,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  broadcast.  This  quantity  should  be  modified  to  some  extent  by 
the  locality,  size  of  the  grain  of  the  different  wheats,  and  time  of  seed- 
ing. Some  farmers,  in  the  Valley  and  Piedmont,  sow  as  much  as  one 
and  a  half  bushels,  aud  some,  in  other  sections,  sow  this  quantity,  if  the 
seeding  is  late  and  the  grain  large.  Some  few  sow  as  little  as  three 
pecks  with  the  drill,  and,  perhaps,  some  that  quantity  broadcast.  We 
should  be  afraid  to  trust  the  latter  amount  broadcast,  unless  the  seeding 
was  in  September,  and  the  ground  in  excellent  order.  Some  object  to 
having  the  ground  too  fine,  as  small  clods  protect  the  wheat  from  freez- 
ing, and  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  late  Edmund  Ruffin,  who  was  a 
successful  wheat  raiser.  He  generally  left  his  land  in  what  would  be 
considered  a  rather  rough  condition.  For  the  same  reason,  the  roller  is 
objectionable  after  wheat,  as  it  leaves  the  surface  flat,  with  no  protection 
from  cold.  If  it  is  necessary,  from  any  cause,  to  use  the  roller,  then  it 
would  be  preferable  to  run  the  drag  after  it  to  rough  up  the  surface 
some. 

Eastern  and  Middle  Virginia  is  not  pre-eminently  a  wheat  region,  for 
the  failures  here  on  good  land  with  good  preparation  are  very  frequent. 
We  have  had  but  one  really  good  crop  since  the  war — that  of  last  year — 
and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  farmers  should  not  cultivate  Win- 
ter oats,  or  some  other  crop  in  its  place.  The  causes  of  this  failure  in 
our  wheat  crops  may  be  various.  Mr.  Hill  Carter  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  want  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop  so  frequently.  We  suspect  that  the  want  of  phosphate 
of  lime — phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  being  the  first  principles  exhausted 
from  soils — has  been  a  more  frequent  cause  of  failure.  At  the  same 
time,  seasons  and  climate  have  much  to  do  with  the  failure  and  suc- 
cess— as  witness  the  last  year's  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  "phos- 
phoric acid"  is  deficient  in  most  soils,  at  least  in  a  soluble  form,  and  this 
and  nitrogen  are  the  great  desiderata  in  the  wheat  crop.  It  may  be, 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  imperfect  crop  of  wheat  for  many  years, 
has  been  permitting  an  accumulation  of  plant  food  for  wheat,  and  that 
a  favorable  season  has  enabled  the  wheat  plant  to  seize  on  and  appro- 
priate this  accumulated  food.  "We  know  that  nitrogen  accumulates  in 
land  when  not  cropped  much,  and  particularly  where  there  has  been  a 
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good  growth  of  artificial  or  natural  grasses.  The  bones  of  all  animals, 
and  the  seeds  of  all  plants,  have  a  large  proportion  of"  phosphoric  acid" 
in  an  insoluble  form.  Thus  "  phosphoric  acid  "  accumulates  in  soils,  as 
well  as  ammonia.  Now,  ammonia  renders  this  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  soluble,  and  thus  may  our  opinion  and  theory  be  true,  that  "  plant 
food  "  of  wheat,  on  account  of  bad  crops,  has  been  accumulating  in  the 
soil.  Phosphoric  acid  of  the  mineral  constituents,  most  often  required 
for  plant  food,  is  the  sparsest,  and  the  most  locked  up  in  an  insoluble 
condition.  Lime,  ammonia  and  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  particularly^ 
make  it  soluble.  England,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  "  phosphoric 
acid  "  for  wheat,  applies  it  largely  on  the  turnip  crop,  which  is  eaten 
from  the  fields  by  stock,  and  then  the  land  is  seeded  to  wheat.  The  con- 
stant cropping  for  wheat  without  returning  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  its  growth  to  the  soil  in  the  "  Gennessee  country  "  of  New  York,  re- 
duced the  crop  from  more  than  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  to  eight  or 
ten.  The  farmers  were  forced  to  change  this,  and  by  proper  fertilizers 
and  manures,  we  are  told  that  they  are  bringing  their  lands  back  to 
something  like  their  original  productiveness.  As  pertinent  to  this  ques- 
tion, we  introduce  the  following  from  the  Country  Gentleman : 

Sheep  and  Turnip  Husbandry,  p.  440— "Are our  \yheat  soils  run- 
ning out?"  At  the  close  of  this  truthful  communication,  it  is  asked, 
"What  may  we  look  for  fifty  years  hence?"  Sheep  and  turnip  hus- 
bandry carried  on  as  near  to  the  system  pursued  in  England  and  Scot- 
land as  the  climate  in  the  United  States  will  permit,  would  rescue  the 
soil  from  the  exhaustion  existing,  but  even  this  escape  is  rejected,  and 
the  dogs  are  allowed  to  be  a  bar  to  any  recovery  of  fertility  by  such 
means,  and  Southern  men  in  the  cotton  States  persist  in  growing  cotton 
without  profit,  and  buying  fertilizers,  when  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture in  Georgia  collected  evidence  that  in  1873,  while  cotton  pai  1 
nothing,  wool  gave  a  clear  gain  of  63  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed, 
after  an  average  loss  of  15  per  cent,  by  the  killing  of  sheep  by  dogs. 
The  Southern  States  could  all  grow  crops  which  would  fatten  sheep  by 
feeding  them  on  the  land  in  the  open  air  without  shelter,  and  whenever 
a  good  fair  trial  of  English  sheep  husbandry  is  made  down  South,  some 
cute  mind  will  invent  means  of  shelter  which  will  give  the  North  a 
chance  to  follow  suit. 

Potash,  however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  wheat  crop,  Ic  is  im- 
portant, and  particularly  so  in  all  our  old  lands  which  have  been  much 
cultivated.  Of  the  ash  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  31  per  cent,  consists  of 
potash,  and  46  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  (Johnson— "How  Crops 
Grow.")     New  lands  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash. 

Whatever  kind  of  seed  is  selected,  let  it  be  as  clean  and  free  from  im- 
purities of  all  kinds,  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  folly  to  sow  indifterent 
wheat,  as  much  so  as  to  attempt  to  raise  good  stock  from  stunted,  dis- 
eased parentage.  It  is  poor  economy  for  the  farmer  to  save  his  own 
wheat  for  seed,  unless  it  is  really  good.     He  had  better  sell  it  and  buy 
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good  seed,  even  if  the  difference  in  price  be  doubled  by  doing  so.  It  is 
also  very  unwise  to  sow  wheat  on  poor  land,  without  fertilizers  of  some 
kind,  or  on  land  insufficiently  drained.  After  seeding,  water  furrows 
should  be  run  wherever  needed,  and  the  plow  alone  will  not  answer  for 
this.  Follow  with  hoes  or  shovels,  opening  thoroughly,  so  that  no  water 
will  rest  on  and  sob  the  land. 

Winter  Oats. — It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  Winter  oats.  They  will 
yield  well,  gotten  in  the  15th  or  20th  of  October,  if  the  land  is  tolera- 
bly good,  but  not  so  well  as  if  gotten  in  earlier,  particularly  from  last 
of  August  to  last  of  September.  One  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre 
should  be  used  when  seeded  as  late  as  this,  as  they  have  not  the  same 
chance  to  tiller,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  winter  killed.  Try  to  get 
clean  seed,  for  the  Winter  oat  is  probably  filthy,  and  will  foul  the  land, 
unless  pains  be  taken  to  get  clean  seed.  All  corn  land  had  better  be 
put  in  Winter  oats  than  in  wheat.  Indeed,  as  we  have  said  before,  we 
believe  Winter  oats  a  more  profitable  crop  than  wheat,  one  year  with 
another.  They  are  quite  a  certain  crop  if  ordinary  pains  be  taken, 
while  wheat,  with  the  greatest  care,  and  on  the  best  land,  is  a  very  un- 
certain crop.  Very  few  good  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Winter  oats  may  be 
seeded  between  the  corn  while  standing,  by  running  a  long-tooth  culti- 
vator or  one-horse  drag,  hoe  hands  following  and  chopping  the  oats  in, 
which  have  fallen  between  the  corn,  or  the  corn  may  first  be  cut  down, 
removed,  the  land  broken  up,  seeded  and  dragged.  We  prefer  the  first 
method,  if  there  is  not  too  much  grass  on  the  land,  as  it  enables  us  to 
get  the  seed  in  much  earlier,  and  this  crop  is  good,  in  proportion  to  the 
earliness  of  seeding.  When  raised  for  market,  we  think  Winter  oats 
should  be  baled  in  preference  to  threshing .  and  selling  the  grain.  If 
baled,  there  is  much  less  loss  from  rats. 

Gathering  Crops. — This  is  the  month  for  housing  many  crops. 
The  tobacco  raiser  has  now  to  look  oiit  for  "Jack  Frost,"  and  cut  his 
tobacco  in  time  to  avoid  this  great  enemy  of  all  late  tobacco.  Corn  may 
be  gathered  the  last  of  this  month,  particularly  if  the  farmer  is  hard 
pushed  for  this  important  feed  for  his  hogs  and  horses.  If  not  well 
-dried,  it  should  be  put  in  pens  and  carefully  covered  over,  to  keep  out 
rain.  Fodder,  if  not  previously  done,  should  be  housed  or  stacked. 
Potatoes — Irish  and  sweet — should  be  dug  and  carefully  put  away. 
Some  prefer  to  put  them  in  mounds  out  of  doors,  though  sweet  potatoes 
are  safer  in  properly-prepared  cellars  or  top  fodder  stacks.  Our  Hano- 
ver friends  dig  them  in  dry  weather,  put  them  in  cellars  or  out-houses, 
or  in  the  fodder  stacks,  carefully  covered  with  "  pine-tags  "  and  boards 
to  exclude  air,  using  also  sometimes  dirt  in  addition.  Last  year  we  put 
them  in  a  fodder  stack  in  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  placing  "pine-tags  "  at 
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the  bottom,  and  also  lining  the  sides  with  thera,  and  after  the  potatoes 
were  carefully  placed  in  they  were  well  covered  with  the  "tags."  Then 
some  boards  were  put  on,  the  joints  being  broken  with  other  boards ; 
those  were  then  covered  with  "pine-tags"  and  then  with  dirt.  The  air  was 
thus  effectually  excluded,  and  the  potatoes  kept  remarkably  well.  We 
are  certain  if  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  the  hole  well  covered  up  each 
time  the  potatoes  are  gotten  out,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing this  excellent  and  useful  vegetable.  All  cut  or  injured  potatoes 
must  be  carefully  picked  out  before  putting  the  crop  away.  We  would 
say,  also,  that  the  potatoes  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  and 
put  away  the  evening  of  the  day  they  are  dug.  Pumpkins  should  be 
put  away  in  fodder  stacks  or  cool  cellars. 

Hogs  must  be  put  up  now  and  be  freely  fed,  that  they  may  be  fat  be- 
fore cold  weather.  If  this  is  delayed,  we  shall  find  the  quantity  of  corn 
necessary  to  fatten  will  be  much  increased. 

Ditches  may  be  profitably  dug  in  dry  weather,  which  usually  occurs 
this  month,  and  the  old  ones  cleaned  out. 

Fallowing.— After  wheat  and  oats  are  put  in,  and  the  crops  secured 
which  should  be  put  away  this  month,  fallowing  should  be  commenced 
for  corn  and  tobacco  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  land  which  has  the 
most  cover  on  it  should  be  first  plowed. 

Preparing  for  Planting  Fruit  and  other  Trees.— As  the  next 
month  is  an  important  one  for  tree  planting,  we  advise  those  intending 
to  plant  to  look  out  and  engage  the  trees  wanted,  endeavoring  to  make 
a  wise  and  judicious  selection  of  the  kinds  to  plant.  Upon  this  point, 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  next  month,  as  we  feel  anxious  that  our 
patrons  should  be  posted  in  this  matter,  and  not  make  the  mistake  that 
is  yearly  being  made  by  so  many,  of  planting  useless  and  unprofitable 
kinds.  Though  not  pretending  "  to  know  all  about  it,"  we  can  at  least 
give  them  our  advice  and  opinion,  founded  on  experience  and  observa- 
tion for  a  considerable  period. 

Strawberries  may  well  be  planted  this  month  and  the  next  when- 
ever the  ground  is  moist  enough.  For  market,  plant  "Wilson  ;"  for  ta- 
ble use,  the  Charles  Downing,  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Lady's  Finger, 
will  be  found  the  best,  though  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  a  poor  bearer. 
We  are  trying  the  "  Great  American  "  in  a  small  way.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  of  the  strawberries. 

Some  persons  set  out  fruit  and  forest  trees  last  of  October,  but  No- 
vember is  soon  enough. 

The  prospect  for  the  corn  crop  for  the  State  is  good.  In  some  por- 
tions, as  usual,  it  has  sufiered  from  drought.  Tobacco  has^  improved 
very  much  with  the  late  rains.     At  one  time  on  the  Southside,  it  was 
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very  unpromising.  The  crop  was  less  in  acreage  than  an  average,  and 
we  suppose  it  cannot  be  an  average  crop.  Xorth  side  of  James  river 
the  crop  is  generally  good. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

FEUIT  PEOSPECTS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   AGRICX'LTURE    OF 
VIRGINIA  OX  THE  FRUIT  CROP  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  number  of  counties  of  the  State  is  99,  since  West  Virginia  has 
been  sliced  oil'.  Of  these,  68  only  reported  on  fruits.  The  17  peach 
counties  this  year,  or  those  having  from  an  average  to  full  crops,  are  Ac- 
comac,  Gloucester,  Staflbrd  and  Prince  William  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  State,  on  Tidewater;  and  Franklin,  Henry,  Montgomery.  Wythe, 
Gravson,  Washington,  Russell,  Wise,  Lee,  Patrick,  Smyth,  Highland 
and  Tazewell  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  but  principally  of  South- 
west Virginia.  The  counties  having  half  crops  or  one-fourth,  or  no 
peaches  that  reported,  are  82.  Two  counties — Stafford  and  Nottoway — 
report  fair  crops  of  stedUng  peaches. 

It  is  well  known  that  trees  raised  from  good  seed  or  natural  sorts,  are 
much  more  hardy  and  equally  as  line  flavored  as  the  best  budded  varie- 
ties, although,  as  a  general  thing,  not  so  large  or  so  showy.  We  think 
those  Avho  have  frosty  situations  should  profit  by  this  experience  ;  and 
have,  at  least,  a  fair  portion  of  ieedlinps  in  their  orchards.  The  same 
applies  to  apples,  although  comparatively  few  seedlings  are  really  good, 
except  for  cider,  for  which  they  are  superior  to  most  grafted  sorts. 
There  are  a  few  varieties  of  peaches — such  as  the  Columbia,  Taff  s  Rare- 
ripe and  several  others,  that  produce  exactly  the  same  from  the  seed. 
These  are  generally  propagated  by  budding,  but  they  had  better  be 
raised  from  good  seed  by  those  having  frosty  situations,  as  the  trees  are 
produced  with  less  trouble,  and  such  trees  are  much  more  hardy  and 
durable  than  grafted  sorts. 

As  a  general  thing,  wherever  the  peach  has  succeeded,  the  rejwrts 
show  a  fair  average  crop  of  apples  and  pears.  In  some  counties  where 
the  peach  has  partially  or  entirely  failed,  there  are  good  or  full  crops  of 
apples.  For  instance,  such  counties  as  Alleghany.  Rockmgham,  Amelia, 
Augusta,  Chesterfield,  Halifax,  James  City,  Prince  William,  Roa- 
noke, &c. 

From  Mr.  Pollard's  valuable  "Report  for  June,"'  we  have  compiled 
the  above  statement  and  information  in  regard  to  our  fruit  crop  for 
1878  ;  from  which  we  learn  that  small  crops  of  fruit  have  been  or  will 
be  gathered  in  Virginia.  In  our  vicinity,  the  fruit  was  mostly  destroyed 
in  the  bud  on  the  Sth  of  January.  In  many  counties  southwest  of  us, 
the  peach  buds  were  killed  by  frost  on  the  16th  of  May.  About  the 
only  peaches  we  had  (except  on  high  hills  there  were  a  fev^)  were  those 
saved  hy  pinning  the  lower  branches  of  low-headed  trees  to  the  ground 
without  any  covering,  the  warmth  of  the  earth  being  sufiicient  protec- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  extreme  cold  of  January  the  8th,  the  un- 
usual high  temperature,  up  to  this  spell,  caused  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
buds  of  our  fruit  trees,  the  result  of  which  was  fatal  to  the  peach  crop, 
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and  apples  and  pears,  we  believe,  were  greatly  injured  at  the  same  time. 
So  severe  was  the  shock,  that  not  only  the  buds  of  the  peach  were  de- 
stroyed, but  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  including  the  last  growth, 
were  killed,  and  many  large  and  vigorous  trees  succumbed  and  died 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

In  giving  this  account  of  our  fruit  prospect,  we  do  not  wish  to  intimate 
that  Virginia  is  not,  in  most  seasons,  among  the  first  of  fruit-growing 
States,  but  that  capricious  seasons  sometimes  deprive  us  of  our  wanted 
share  of  these  delicious  and  healthful  products  of  our  soil. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  cultivate  in  unfavorable  situations, 
according  to  our  observation,  the  Winesap,  Limbertwig,  Rawle's  Genet, 
Sheepnose  and  the  native  seedlings  were  the  only  generally  productive 
sorts.  Instead  of  being  discouraged,  every  farmer  who  has  no  orchard 
should  plant  one  this  fall,  or,  at  least,  a  few  trees.  Now,  October,  is  a 
good  time.  J.  Fitz. 

Keswich  Depot,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE  HOG. 

"  The  Hog — The  Varieties  to  Raise,  General  Management  and  Diseases.     By 
Dr.  Thomas  Pollard,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
•writer  to  make  a  critical  review  of  this  publication,  which  the  Com- 
missioner tells  us  is  an  "Essay  on  an  important  subject,  presented  to 
the  farmers  of  Virginia  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  production 
of  pork  and  inducing  them  to  raise  a  supply  of  this  most  essential 
of  all  meats  for  their  families  and  laborers; "  but  I  propose  to  notice 
and  comment  on  certain  questions  in  Circular  No.  9  and  the  replies 
thereto  by  his  correspondents.  In  the  preface  to  his  Circular,  the 
author  gives  us  some  very  interesting  statistics,  and  also  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  educated  hogs  shows  us  that  the  animal  instinct  is  capa- 
ble of  far  more  cultivation  than  most  persons  would  believe  their 
pigs  capable  of  receiving.  His  description  of  "pork  killing"  time 
takes  us  back  to  our  boyhood  days,  when,  during  winter,  my  father, 
a  bacon  merchant,  slaughtered  several  thousand  hogs  annually,  to 
be  cured  into  Smithfield  bacon  for  the  Richmond  market.  Charles 
Lamb  should  have  visited  our  summer  camp-meetings  in  this  section, 
to  have  enjoyed  roast  pig,  where  never  a  wedding  supper  is  given 
without  that  roast  pig  with  a  red  apple  in  his  mouth.  Of  the  uses 
of  the  hog,  the  doctor  has  given  us  a  very  fair  description,  except 
that,  perhaps,  he  forgot  to  mention  the  delicious  sausage,  the  lard 
oil,  stearine  candles,  animal  matter  and  bones  used  as  fertilizers  so 
extensively  from  the  slaughter-houses  in  the  Western  cities.  In  ref- 
erence to  hog  manure,  our  truckers  and  melon  growers  in  this  sec- 
tion regard  it  as  equal  in  value  to  stable  manure.  I  regret  to  see 
that  so  good  a  farmer  as  the  doctor  threw  his  ashes  (unless  they 
were  coal  ashes)  in  his  hog  pens,  since  we  prefer  woods  mould  or  dry 
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muck  for  that  purpose.  If  the  ashes  contained  potash,  and  there 
■was  not  abundant  absorbing  earth  over  the  corner  of  the  pens,  where 
the  animals  usually  make  their  deposits,  we  should  apprehend  loss  of 
ammonia.  Besides  this,  wood  ashes  are  too  valuable  and  concen- 
trated a  fertilizer  to  be  thus  used. 

The  author  has  saved  his  readers  and  myself  much  labor  by  his 
admirable  summary  of  "infrirmation  collected  from  circulars,"  and 
as  every  reader  of  your  journal  is  not  supposed  to  have  in  hand  the 
Essay  itself,  I  will  repeat  some  of  the  more  important  questions. 

1st.  What  breeds  and  crosses  do  you  prefer,  and  what  breeds  are 
you  keeping  and  have  kept,  with  your  opinion  of  their  merits  and 
demerits?  Now,  one  of  his  correspondents,  an  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sharpe  Carter,  who  has  had  forty-seven  years'  experience  in  breed- 
ing and  raising  hogs,  gives  the  very  best  answer,  at  least  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  this  question,  when  he  says,  "I  have  tried  almost  every  breed 
known  in  this  country,  but  have  no  particular  preference  for  any 
particular  one,  believing  one  letter  for  given  circumstanees  and 
localities,  and  another  for  different  ones." 

I  well  remember  when  my  father,  who,  himself,  raised  and  fattened 
mostly  on  peas  and  sweet  potatoes  over  one  hundred  hogs  every  fall, 
was  offered  pigs  of  sundry  breeds  by  the  Kentucky  and  North  Caro- 
lina drovers,  each  claiming  his  pet  breed,  as  the  best.  His  reply  was, 
"There  is  more  in  the  raising — the  corn  and  the  feeding' — than  in 
the  breed  itself;  give  me  an  abundance  of  food,  and  I  can  make  any 
breed  profitable." 

In  the  summary  of  the  replies  we  find  seventy-eight  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  Berkshire  as  the  best  breed.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  hog  in  form  we  have,  and  the 
best  fixed  in  type,  hence  impresses  itself  markedly  on  the  natives 
and  other  made-up  breeds.  In  my  experience  of  several  years  with 
this  breed,  starting  with  a  pair  received  as  a  present,  and  said  to  be 
direct  from  imported  stock,  I  found  the  following  objections  to  the 
pure  bloods  :  "While  young,  they  did  not  grow  like  the  grades:  both 
boar  and  sow  were  Avild  and  vicious,  and  while  the  grades,  the  Jersey 
Reds  and  Poland-China,  were,  as  pigs,  easily  made  gentle  as  kittens, 
the  pure  bred  Berkshires  would  never  let  me  handle  and  scratch 
their  backs  when  feeding.  There  is  no  breed  so  widely  disseminated 
in  our  State  as  the  Berkshire,  which  is  one  reason  for  the  preference 
here  given,  and  I  question  if  the  object  be  to  raise  pork  from  native 
sows,  one  can  do  better  than  to  use  the  Berkshire  boar.  For  pens 
and  small  lots  with  contracted  range,  I  am  satisfied  the  Jersey  Reds 
(which  apparently  are  nothing  more  than  red  "White  Chester")  and 
the  Poland-China,  perhaps  also  the  small  Yorkshire,  are  by  all  odds 
to  be  prefered.  I  have  seen  Jersey  Reds  pigged  and  grown  to  ma- 
turity in  the  same  pen,  never  out  of  it,  sleep,  eat  and  grow  right 
along,  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  six  months  old,  so 
gentle,  that  the  owner  could  hold  them  in  his  arms,  and  they  would 
eat  out  of  his  hand.  The  Poland-China  is  also  docile,  and  nearly 
as  perfect  inform  as  the  Berkshire,  and,  in  my  experience,  most  ex- 
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cellent  nurses  and  breeders.  The  question,  then,  as  to  which  is  the 
best  breed  for  the  farmer,  must  depend  very  much  on  his  food  sup- 
ply, His  range,  and  whether  for  pork  or  bacon.  He  must  or  ought 
to  have  some  large  hogs  for  lard  and  to  feed  the  negroes;  for  slop 
hogs  and  to  make  manure,  the  Poland-China  or  Jersey  Reds  are  the 
best  pen  hogs  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 

3d  question.  Age  at  which  breeding  may  be  permitted  ?  Here, 
again,  it  is  a  question  of  growth  and  development,  and  depends  much 
on  whether  the  pigs  have  or  have  not  been  steadily  pushed  forward — 
kept  in  good  growing  condition,  not  too  fat.  The  pelvis  of  the  sow 
must  be  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  her  to  bring  forth  her  young, 
and  her  body  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  nourish  her  offspring. 
Within  two  years  I  have  seen  three  young  sows,  running  at  large 
with  the  boar,  die  fi'om  inability  to  bring  forth  their  pigs.  In  gene- 
ral, a  well  fed  sow  pig  of  any  breed  is  able  at  one  year  old  to  nurse 
five  pigs.  This  would  make  her  about  eight  months  old  when  she 
took  the  male. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  improved  breeds  are  less 
prolific  than  natives,  and  this  is  one  reason  why,  for  the  farmer's 
hog,  the  majority  prefer  grades  from  pure  bred  boars  on  native  sows. 
As  "rambunctious"  as  a  boar  shoat,  is  a  common  expression  among 
the  people,  and  applies  to  the  native  boar,  but  not  in  my  experience 
to  the  improved  breed  to  such  an  extent.  A  pure  bred  Poland- 
China  boar  was  raised  in  my  rear  lot,  in  town,  with  several  other 
pigs.  I  never  saw  him  manifest  any  desire  for  the  other  sex  until  he 
was  six  months  old,  and  would  weigh  over  one  hundred  pounds  g^oss. 
Then  a  gentleman  brought  two  sows  in  heat  to  be  served.  It  was 
some  hours  before  they  could,  by  teasing  him,  get  up  his  amorous 
propensities.  After  one  day  and  two  nights  these  sows  were  taken 
away  apparently  unsatisfied.  Both  jorovt^ii  with  and  had  pigs.  Sub- 
sequently this  boar  was  kept  two  years  in  close  quarters,  and  stood 
regularly  for  the  neighborhood.  It  has  repeatedly  occurred  that  sows 
were  brought  from  a  distance,  served  once  and  taken  home,  almost 
invariably  one  service  has  proved  sufficient,  A  sow  brought  fifteen 
miles  was  taken  from  her  box,  and  the  boar  served  her  while  the 
farmer  was  at  tea,  after  which  she  was  replaced  in  her  box  and  taken 
home.  The  result  was  nine  pigs.  The  time  to  keep  a  boar  depends 
much,  in  my  opinion,  on  how  he  is  kept.  Mine,  at  two  years  old, 
grew  so  heavy  that  he  was  useless  for  my  young  sows  and  those  of 
my  neighbors,  and  was  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars  to  a  breeder  who 
had  old  and  large  sows.  No  hoar  of  any  improved  breed  ought  ever 
to  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  or  with  the  brood  sows.  Independent 
of  the  fact  that  he  will  probably  become  mischievous  by  trying  to 
break  into  neighbors'  fields  after  sows  in  heat,  he  is  apt  to  stray  off 
and  be  lost  or  stolen.  Then  again,  he  ivill  degenerate  inform.  Na- 
ture will  give  him  longer  legs  to  run;  hunger,  a  thin  belly  and  sharp 
back ;  and  if  he  lives  long  enough,  in  hunting  his  food,  dame  nature 
ever  ready  to  accommodate  animals  to  their  circumstances,  his  nose 
will  grow  so  as  to  dig  roots  and  hunt  food.     Sows  vary  very  mijch 
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as  to  the  time  when  they  will  take  the  boar  after  farrowing.  In 
general  native  sows  sooner  than  improved  breeds.  Of  nine  sows  on 
the  farm,  two  are  native.  These — both  sisters — have  for  three  years 
past  invariably  taken  the  boar  within  ten  days  after  farrowing,  and 
consequently  have  had  three  litters  in  fifteen  months.  Two  litters 
annually  is  all  that  should  be  permitted,  and  this  can  only  be  regu- 
lated by  keeping  up  the  boar. 

4th.  At  what  time  do  you  prefer  the  pigs  to  come  ?  While  I  pre- 
fer to  have  all  the  pigs  come  in  March  and  April,  June  and  July 
pigs,  by  extra  care  and  feeding,  make  good  family  pork  in  December. 
My  experience  with  October  and  November  pigs  is,  that  they  eat 
their  heads  off  in  corn  during  the  winter  at  present  prices  of  pork 
and  corn.  It  is  always  well,  however,  to  have  a  dozen  shoats  kept 
over  winter  to  make  large  hogs  for  lard  and  the  negroes. 

5th.  Time  to  alter  hogs  is  well  answered ;  boars  should  be  castrated 
very  young,  a  month  old,  when  they  don't  appear  to  mind  it ;  sows 
ought  to  be  at  least  two  months  old,  and  not  too  fat,  else  the  operator 
will  have  trouble  in  finding  the  pride  or  ovaries.  Some  of  our 
farmers,  who  kill  at  eight  months,  never  spay  all  at. 

6th  Question  is  well  answered.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
policy  of  keeping  brood  sows  and  pigs  separate  from  the  other  hogs, 
and  especially  from  the  boar  until  his  services  are  wanted.  Before, 
as  well  as  after  weaning,  pigs  should  be  fed  better  and  separate  from 
all  other  hogs. 

7th  Question:  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantao-es  in 
your  experience  of  cooking,  soaking  and  souring  food  for  hogs  ? 

In  reference  to  the  advantages  of  cooking  food  for  fattening  hogs, 
I  find  that  on  the  farm,  in  the  fall,  we  can  gather  up  a  great  deal  of 
food  that  is  more  digestible  and  palatable  to  the  hogs  cooked  than 
raw;  besides  varying  the  diet,  the  cooking  will  make  them  enjoy  their 
corn  when  given  alternately  with  cooked  food. 

The  food  on  which  hogs  are  fattened  has  a  very  marked  influence 
on  the  pork  and  bacon,  as  witness  the  pork  from  the  swill  of  distille- 
ries and  the  soft  pork  and  bacon  from  the  exclusive  feed  of  peanuts. 
One  secret  of  the  excellence  of  the  so-called  Smithfield  hams  was, 
that  the  hogs  ran  at  large  the  greater  part  of  the  year — their  muscles 
hardened  by  exercise  like  that  of  game ;  then  after  gleaning  the 
fields  in  the  fall,  were  fattened  exclusively  on  uncooked  corn  and 
meal.  Cooking  food  increases  the  bulk  and  apparently  saves  food 
and  aids  digestion  ;  and  while  admirably  adapted  to  fatten  hogs  for 
porJc  and  lard,  to  be  salted  and  used  as  such,  I  question  the  policy  of 
cooking  even  corn-meal^  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  feeding,  for 
5aco?i-pork.  When  the  fattening  hogs  have  had  field-peas  to  run  on, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  consuming  the  peanuts  left  in  the  ground 
after  harvest,  we  find  a  very  short  time  after  penning  and  feeding  on 
raw  corn  is  required  to  harden  the  tissues  so  as  to  make  tolerably 
good  bacon.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather  we  can,  however,  detect  in 
cutting  up  the  hogs,  the  peanut  fed  pork  from  that  fattened  on  corn 
and  meal  alone.     The  only  disadvantage  that  I  know  of,  except  that 
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stated,  is  the  expense  of  the  labor  of  cooking.  My  hog  man,  who 
has  been  feeding  hogs  for  40  years  past,  pursues  this  plan.  He  pre- 
fers to  collect  his  wood  and  feed  every  Saturday  evening,  and  in  a 
kettle,  set  in  masonry,  that  will  hold  over  100  gallons,  he  first  pumps 
about  one-third  full  of  water;  next  he  adds  sweet  potatoes,  apples, 
cabbage-leaves  and  then  corn-meal,  often  ears  of  corn  chopped  up, 
frequently  pumpkins,  turnips,  anything  he  can  gather  up,  never 
omitting  the  corn-meal.  The  hogs  are  fed  once,  often  twice  daily 
from  this  mixture,  alternately  with  corn  shelled  in  water  in  the  troughs. 
In  general,  he  expects  his  kettleful  to  last  the  twelve  hogs  a  week. 
Ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  the  hogs  are  killed,  I  think  all  cooked 
food  (for  the  reason  stated)  should  be  omitted  and  the  feed  be  con- 
fined to  corn  and  corn-meal  dough.  Ashes  frequently  added  to  the 
cooked  feed,  and  not  unfrequently  fire  coals  from  under  the  kettle 
are  given  to  the  hogs,  which  they  appear  to  enjoy. 

If  we  do  not  raise  our  pigs  we  are  not  apt  to  find  such  as  woidd  be 
profitable  to  feed  in  the  market.  The  reason  why  grades  are  pre- 
ferred by  a  decided  majority  over  pure  breeds  is,  I  think,  because  the 
industry  of  the  natives  makes  them  better  foragers  in  gleaning  our 
fields  of  oats,  peas,  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  cheapest  pork 
the  writer  had  the  past  year,  was  a  lot  of  hogs,  grades,  fed  only  a 
week  on  corn  during  Christmas — fifteen  hogs  made  2,800  pounds. 
The  last  of  August  they  went  into  the  melon  field  of  six  acres,  sown  in 
field  peas,  where  water  was  abundant,  then  into  sweet  potatoes,  then 
gleaned  the  corn  field  where  peas  and  peanuts  had  been  grown.  The 
corn-fed  pork  cost  about  double,  having  consumed  over  thirty  barrels 
of  corn,  and  I  question  if  the  pork  would  have  brought  anything  like 
its  cost  to  grow  it,  but  I  had  a  large  bank  of  manure  from  the  pens 
for  Irish  potatoes  and  melons.  Inadvertently  I  have  answered  a 
number  of  questions  and  those  of  the  most  importance. 

The  "Relative  value  of  different  food  for  hogs"  gives  us  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  the  author  has  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  the  farmer  can  see  at  a  glance  in  the  following  analysis 
of  the  ^^ flesh  and  fat  producing  material"  the  comparative  value  of 
the  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thus  in  100  per  cent,  we  have  of 


Corn,       .     .     . 

80.1 

Peanuts,     . 

.     .     87.71 

Sweet  potatoes, 

31.27 

Chufas, 

.     .     63.05 

Peas,     .     .     . 

60.55 

In  addition  to  this,  he  shows  very  clearly  that  their  are  a  number 
of  crops  "superior  to  corn  in  nutritive  value,  taking  into  the  calcula- 
tion the  production  per  acre."  While  all  must  admit  that  corn  is 
essentially  the  best  known  food  to  fatten  hogs,  and  has,  in  general, 
been  the  principal  food  on  which  they  were  raised  from  pighood,  yet 
it  is  our  true  policy  to  plant  other  crops,  especially  for  growing  the 
hogs,  not  omitting  a  plenteous  supply  of  corn  to  fatten  them.  While 
the  writer  agrees  with  him  in  his  plan  of  keeping  a  boar,  he  must 
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express  bis  entire  dissent  from  his  method  of  curing  baco:).  as  too 
expensive  in  time  and  labor. 

Our  Smithfield  hams  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  best,  and 
the  following  is  our  plan  :  We  rarely  or  never  cut  up  the  hogs  the 
same  day  they  are  killed ;  we  want  the  hog  well  Med  at  the  kiiling  and 
the  animal  heat  entirely  gone  before  we  salt.  In  general,  we  use 
equal  parts  of  Liverpool  blown  and  ground  alum  salt,  moistened  with 
water  in  a  salt  box  ;  the  hams  after  being  nicely  trimmed,  are  first 
rubbeJ  with  saltpetre,  powdered  fine,  on  the  fle;h  side,  from  a  tea- 
spoonful  for  a  small  ham  to  a  tablespoonful  to  a  twenty- five  pound 
ham. ;  then  each  bam  is  rubbed  with  sugar  or  molasses,  over  the  salt- 
petre ;  now  it  goes  to  the  salt  tray  and  is  well  rubbed,  skin  and 
flesh  side :  packed  with  the  middlings  and  shoulders,  the  latter  also 
saltpetred,  all  the  meat  sTcin  doum.  Unless  the  pork  is  very  large 
or  the  weather  turns  very  warm,  there  is  no  fiuiher  handling  of  the 
meat  for  twenty-one  days.  The  bloody  picJcle  77iust  be  permitted  to  run 
off.  The  flesh  shrinks  and  shows  to  the  experienced  eye  that  it  is 
safe  and  salt  enough.  When  ready  to  smoke  it  is  washed  clean  in  hot 
water,  and  the  hams  and  shoulders  are  heavily  powdered  on  the  flesh  side 
yihhblaeh pepper;  it  is  then  hungup  in  a  dark  smoke-house,  allowed 
to  drip  until  next  day ;  then  smokes  are  made  with  green  hickory  or 
red-oak  wood,  smothered  with  damp,  rotten  wood — corn-cobs  do  very 
well ;  we  smoke  daily  until  colored  a  light  orange  brown  ;  kept  in  a 
dark,  clean  (Dften  white-wash  the  inside  of  our  smoke-houses)  house, 
we  are  rarely  troubled  with  the  fly  and  worms. 

Diseases  of  Hogs. — About  two  years  since  this  neighborhood 
sufl"ered  severely  with  diseases  among  the  hogs,  losing  forty  myself, 
which  in  writing  about,  I  called  '.'Hog  Plague."  If  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  I  made  eight  post  mortem  examinations,  all  of  which, 
without  exception,  showed  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pneumonia. 
Many  facts  convinced  me  that  it  was  an  epidemic  and  contagious  dis- 
ease, with  true  blood  poisoning,  little  amenable  to  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment bv  phvsic.  Those  most  doctored  died.  HyorJene  or  attention 
to  the  health  of  the  hogs,  regular  and  proper  feed  in  lots,  with  fresh 
water,  is  more  to  be  relied  on,  I  think,  in  preventing  the  disease 
than  the  use  of  physic  in  curing  it.  Charcoal,  lime,  wood-ashes  and 
salt,  are  dyspeptic  remedies  for  hogs,  and  all  very  well  if  they  will 
eat.  The  trouble  we  had  was  from  the  first.  The  hogs  attacked 
went  coughino^  about,  with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  and  would  not 
eat — rarely  would  drink  ;  and  many  of  the  remedies  (""sure  cures") 
mentioned  by  the  Doctor  were  tried  in  vain.  Turpentine  was  mostly 
used,  soft-soap,  poke-root,  and  various  teas  and  compounds.  Car- 
bolic acid  was  freely  used  on  the  hogs  and  pens,  and  about  that  time 
it  appeared  to  cease  and  none  others  were  attacked.  This  was  a 
mere  coincidence  I  presume.  The  disease  had,  like  most  epidemics, 
expended  its  force,  kiihng  the  first  attacked  quickly,  and  was  milder 
afterwards. 

It  is  not  only  my  own  but  the  opinion  of  hog  raisers  in  this  section 
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where  the  "hog  plague"  has  paid  us  repeated  visits,  that  more  can 
bp  accomplished  in  avoiding  the  disease,  keeping  the  hogs  in  pastures  . 
with  running  water,  feeding  regularly,  supplying  such  condiments  as 
salt  and  ashes  in  their  troughs,  avoiding,  when  the  disease  is  preva- 
lent, all  cojitact  icitli  hogs  on  infected  farms,  and  such  measures  as 
we  doctors  call  hygienic,  than  by  any  kind  of  medication.  In  fact, 
we  have  the  same  plan  to  pursue  here  that  is  done  by  boards  of 
health  and  quarantine  in  our  cities  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

If  hogs  are  salted  regularly,  I  doubt  if  they  will  be  attacked  with 
worms  •?  spirits  turpentine,  easily  administered,  is  doubtless  the 
best  remedy.  The  mange  or  red  rust,  (as  our  people  call  it)  is,  in 
general,  the  result  of  carelessness,  attacking  mostly  penned  hogs. 
While  I  never  had  a  hog  affected  with  it,  I  would  suggest  a  thorough 
washin  <T  with  soft-soap  and  warm  water,  and  applying  an  ointment  made 
of  lard  and  carbolic  acid. 

Nansemond  Co.,  Va.  G'  ^V-  Briggs,  M.  D. 

Comment.— The  writer  of  the  Essay  on  the  "Hog"  did  not  forget  to 
mention  "  the  sausage,"  but  praised  it  (see  page  5)  ;  or  the  "  lard  oil  " 
spoken  of  in  the  form  of  fat,  used  by  perfumers,  &c.  (page  7).  We  ap- 
prehend little  loss  of  ammonia  by  putting  ashes  in  hog  pens,  as  there  is 
only  one  corner  where  the  manure  of  the  hog  is  deposited,  and  the 
ashes  were  advised  for  increasing  the  manure,  keeping  the  pens  dry,  and 
keeping  off  vermin,  and  for  these  two  latter  purposes  particularly,  were 
used  about  the  bedding  where  the  hogs  sleep.  In  this  way,  nothing 
valuable  from  the  ashes  is  lost.  White  hogs  are  generally  condemned. 
See  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  our  correspondents  on  this  subject. 
White  seems  in  hogs  and  horses  to  be  a  defective  color,  particularly  in 
hogs,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  have  less  hardy  constitutions,  and  are 
more  subject  particularly  to  skin  diseases  than  dark  ones. 

Berkshire  hogs  seem  not  hard  to  make  gentle  and  tractable  (as  see 
Major  Yenable's  management  of  them,  page  40).  I  witnessed  his 
handling  them  and  remarked  on  their  tractability. 

As  to  curing  bacon,  if  the  Doctor  had  said  that  the  "Sraithfield  hams" 
were  the  best  cured  on  a  large  scale  for  market,  I  could  have  agreed 
with  him.  But  they  are  not  comparable  to  those  cured  by  many  Yh- 
ginia  farmers  for  their  own  family  use.  They  are  smoked  too  much  f..r 
'  the  taste  of  many  persons.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  not  an  expensive  one 
for  hams  cured  for  one's  own  use.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  recoup - 
mended  for  curing  for  market.  Almost  every  family  keep  their  hams 
for  the  table  and  sell  other  parts. 

The  remedies  mentioned  for  "hog  cholera,"  let  it  be  remembered,  were 
not  recommended  by  me  as  "sure  cures,"  but  only  as  what  were  advised 
by  other  persons.    The  Doctor's,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  a  very  interest- 
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ing  article,  and  I  regretted  I  did  not  send  my  questions  to  him  to  have 
embodied  his  replies  in  my  essay.  I  did  not  know  of  his  being  such  a 
hog-raiser,  having  thought  of  him  more  in  connection  with  "fruits  "  and 
vegetables. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

DR.  POLLARD'S  VALUATION  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

In  Dr.  Pollard's  "Valuation  of  Fertilizers,"  published  in  the  Dispatch 
of  the  loth  inst.,  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  considerable  mistake,  and  one 
which  not  only  injures  certain  manufacturers,  but  also  the  farmers,  by 
misleading  them.     He  says  : 

"I  have  not  attempted  to  state  the  commercial  or  the  money-value  of 
the  fertilizers — that  is,  I  cannot  say  to  the  farmer  "^this  fertilizer  is  worth 
so  much  money  to  you,  and  thus  influence  him  to  buy  it  on  my  ''ipse 
dixit."  The  value  of  a  lertilizer  is  dependent  on  other  things  than  the 
cost  of  the  ingredients,  as  the  mode  and  skill  used  in  combining  them, 
the  adaptation  to  particular  soils,  mechanical  condition,  &c.  (See  this 
subject  in  my  first  annual  report.)  I  have,  however,  given  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  important  ingredients,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  them, 
as  follows : 

Available  phosphoric  acid  .  .         .        122  cents  per  pound. 

Ammonia  .  .  .18    cents  per  pound. 

Potash  .  .         .  8    cents  per  pound 

"The  soluble  and  precipitated  phosphoric  acid  together  make  the  available 
phospjhoric  acid.  Some  authorities  put  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  at 
four  cents  a  pound,  but  this  is  doubtful,  as  it  may  be  a  long  time  ia  dis- 
solving. 

"Theu,  to  calculate  the  money-value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  a  fer- 
tilizer, add  the  soluble  and  precipitated  together,  and  multiply  that 
amount  by  12^  cents  (the  value  of  one  pound),  which  will  give  the  value 
in  100  pounds,  and  this  product  by  20  (twenty  times  100  pounds  makes 
2,000  pounds,  or  one  tonj,  and  we  have  the  cost  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  in  a  ton.     And  so  of  the  cost  of  ammonia  and  potash." 

According  to  this  rule,  I  take  a  fertilizer,  which  gives  of  "available 
phosphoric  acid  "  8  per  c€nt.  soluble  -f  2  per  cent,  precipitated  =  10 
per  cent.,  which,  at  12^0.,  makes  81.25  per  cwt.  It  also  gives  2  per 
cent,  insoluble  phosp.  lime,  at  4c.  per  pound,  =  8c.  per  cwt.,  or  in  all 
$1.33  =  per  cwt.,  or  $26.66  per  ton,  value  of  the  phosphate. 

I  take  another  fertilizer,  say,  of  steamed  and  ground  bone,  which  has 
never  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  has,  therefore,  none  of  whaf 
Dr.  Pollard  calls  available  phosphoric  acid,  but  whose  phosphoric  acid 
is  all  pronounced  "insoluble,"  and  therefore  worth  only  four  cents  a 
pound,  "but  this  is  doubtful."  This  places  it  at  only  one-third  the  value 
of  the  "available,"  and  the  total  value  is  only  56  cents  per  cwt,  or 
$11.20  per  ton,  or  but  little  over  one-third  of  the  other. 

Now,  I  happen  to  know  at  least  one  case  (I  can  easily  find  more)  in 
which  a  soluble  phosphated  fertilizer  containing  3  per  cent,  ammonia 
was  used  bv  the  side  of  a  steamed  ground  bone,  and  therefore  an  insolu- 
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ble  phosphate,  containiug  4  per  cent,  ammonia ;  and  though  the  results 
of  both  were  the  same  (aud  unfavorable)  the  first  year,  yet  the  second 
year  the  clover  on  the  boned  laud  was  two  or  three  times  as  good  as 
that  on  the  land  treated  with  the  soluble  phosphated  fertilizer— in  fact, 
it  was  the  difference  between  a  good  stand  and  a  comparative  failure. 
And  I  know  numerous  cases  in  which  that  style  of  bone,  at  a  less  price 
than  the  so  called  soluble  phosphate  fertilizers  has  given  equal  or  greater 
satisfaction.  Hence  I  say  Dr.  Pollard  makes  a  mistake  when  he  gives 
a  formula  which  rates  such  a  fertilizer  at  a  lower  value  than  the  soluble 
phosphates.  I  think  it  is  worth  as  much  for  a  present,  and  more  for  a 
future,  result. 

I  have  no  interest  in  any  fertilizer,  but  I  am  only  a 

iSeptember  23,  1878.  Farmer. 

Comment. — If  "  Farmer  "  is  correct  that  undissolved  bone  "  is  worth 
as  much  for  a  present  and  more  for  a  future  result  "  than  dissolved  bone, 
it  only  proves  what  I  admit  and  have  acted  on — that  the  commercial 
value  of  a  fertilizer  is  not  the  agricultural  value.  If  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid  is  worth  on  the  market  only  four  cents  a  pound,  that  is  not 
ray  fault.  This  is  the  valuation  of  the  chemists  to  the  North  Carolina 
Department,  and  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Prof  Johnson,  the  Director  of  the  Station,  says 
he  adopts  the  trade-values  recently  found  (September  18,  1878)  in  the 
Connecticut  and  New  York  markets,  viz.: 

Insoluble  in  fine  bone  and  fish  guano,         .         .        7    cents  per  pound. 
In  coarse  bone,  bone  ash  and  bone  black,       .         .    5         " 
In  fine  ground  rock  phosphate,         ...  3J 

Or  an  average  of  about  five  cents  a  pound,  and  taking  the  two  last  to- 
gether, an  average  of  four  and  a  quarter  cents. 

In  making  the  remark  that  the  "  valuation  of  four  cents  was  doubtful, 
as  it  may  be  a  long  time  dissolving,"  I  had  in  my  mind  the  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid  left  after  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  phosphoric 
acid  failed  to  be  made  soluble  by  this  active  agent.  I  had  no  reference 
to  fine  ground  bone,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  very  good  fertilizer,  but  I 
probably  should  have  been  more  explicit. 

I  gave  the  commercial  value  of  the  fertilizers,  expressly  declining  to 
state  that  this  was  the  agrieultural  value.  As  to  ground  bone  being 
worth  more  than  dissolved  bone— such  is  not  the  general  belief.  Chem- 
ists in  advising  formulas  for  fertilizers  very  generally  advise  dissolved 
bone.  Whether  the  undissolved  bone  acts  well  depends  upon  some  con- 
tingencies. Prof.  Pendleton  (Scientific  Agriculture)  says,  if  "unadul- 
terated bone  phosphate  lime  be  applied  as  a  fertilizer,  in  a  soil  with  but 
little  organic  matter,  it  would  produce  but  little  more  than  the  soil  with- 
out it."  And  again,  "one  reason  why  superphosphates  act  so  well  is, 
the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  mass  into  such  fine  powder  as  to  have 
every  part  of  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  natural  solvents  in  the  soil  *  * 
but  their  main  value  lies  in  their  great  solubility." 
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Other  farmers  have  had  experience  with  these  preparations  different 
from  that  of  a  "  Farmer  " — probably  on  account  of  different  condition 
of  lands.  I,  myself,  applied  some  five  or  six  year  ago,  some  ground 
bone,  not  very  fine,  obtamed  from  a  reliable  Richmond  manufacturer, 
on  a  piece  of  land  sowed  with  oats  and  clover  at  the  same  time  of  the 
application  of  the  bone  (the  land  being  staked  off ).  No  effect  was  visi- 
ble on  the  oats  or  clover,  the  clover  standing  for  two  years,  and  no  effect 
has  since  been  observed  on  corn,  or  on  tobacco,  the  latter  crop  being  on 
the  land  now.     I  have  pointed  out  this  experiment  on  the  land  to  sev- 


eral farmers. 


Thos.  Pollakd. 


pome  gcpavtmcut. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  G.   JULIAN  PRATT. 


MOTHER'S  WAY. 


"Oft  within  our  little  cottage, 

As  the  shadows  gently  fall, 
While  the  sunlight  touches  softly 

One  sweet  face  upon  the  wall. 
Do  we  gather  close  together. 

And  in  hushed  and  tender  tone 
Ask  each  other's  full  forgiveness 

For  the  wrongs  that  each  have  done. 
Should  you  wonder  why  this  custom 

At  the  ending  of  the  day, 
Eye  and  voice  would  quickly  answer: 

"It  was  once  our  mother's  way !" 

The  true  hospitality  of  the  home  is  never  loudly  demonstrative.  It 
never  overwhelms  you  with  its  greeting,  though  you  have  not  a  doubt 
of  its  perfect  sincerity.  You  are  not  disturbed  by  the  creaking  of  the 
domestic  machinery,  suddenly  impelled  at  unwonted  speed  for  your  ac- 
commodation. Quietly  it  does  its  work,  that  it  may  put  you  in  peace- 
able possession  of  its  results.  He  is  not  the  true  host,  she  is  not  the  best 
hostess,  who  is  ever  going  to  and  fro  with  hurried  action,  and  flurried 
manner,  and  unnatural  zeal,  which  implies  forced  effort  to  effect  a  hos- 
pitable appearance,  but  rather  the  one  who  takes  your  coming  with  quiet 
dignity  and  noiseless  painstaking ;  who  never  obtrudes  attention,  yet  is 
very  attentive  all  the  while ;  who  makes  you,  in  a  word,  "at  home." 

OH,  THE  BURDENS. 

To  an  ordinary  observer,  the  mass  of  people  one  meets  seem  happy 
and  joyous.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  we  see  a  careworn,  sad  face,  but 
the  multitude  pass  on  as  sunny  and  smiling  as  if  there  was  no  trouble 
in  the  world.     But  could  we  lift  the  veil  and  look  beneath  this  gay  ex- 
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terior,  we  should  discover  many  a  hidden  grief,  so  many  hearts  there  are 
that  ache  and  make  no  sign,  and  that  is  not  the  bitterest  sorrow  that  the 
world  sees  and  knows.  Those  griefs  are  the  sorest  and  the  hardest  to  bear 
which  must  be  kept  concealed  and  never  spoken  of. 

jVIourning  and  crape  may  well  be  termed  "the  luxury  of  woe,"  for  they 
invite  sympathy  and  permit  the  tender  of  friendly  help  and  consolation. 
Even  the  world  hushes  its  gay  laugh  and  ceases  its  jest  at  the  sight  of 
the  veiled  mourner. 

But  the  deeper  grief  must  be  hidden  as  much  as  possible  from  mortal 
sight,  because  the  sensitive  and  agonized  sufferer  cannot  endure  the  harsh 
comment  of  the  world,  nor  the  well-meant  but  torturing  pity  of  friends. 
Only  in  secret,  and  when  no  eye  but  God's  can  see,  can  these  sad  ones 
weep. —  Christian  Intelligencer. 

The  First  Stain. — Did  our  young  readers  ever  think  how  little  it 
takes  to  stain  their  character?  A  single  drop  of  ink  is  a  very  small 
thing,  yet  dropped  into  a  tumbler  of  clear  water,  it  blackens  the  whole; 
and  so  the  first  oath,  the  first  lie,  the  first  glass,  they  seem  very  trivial, 
yet  they  leave  a  dark  stain  upon  one's  character.  Look  out  for  the  first 
stain. — Kx. 

TRUST. 
Make  a  little  fence  of  trust 

Around  to  day ; 
Fill  the  space  with  loving  work, 
And  therein  stay. 

Look  not  through  the  sheltering  bars 

Upon  to-morrow ; 
God  will  help  thee  bear  what  comes 

Of  joy  or  sorrow. — Ex. 

A  Woman's  Question. — Which  is  the  most  economical  for  farmers — 
to  attend  to  their  meals  promptly,  at  the  ring  of  the  bell,  or  defer  it 
from  fifteen  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  minutes,  and  keep  a  hard-working 
■woman  in  a  fret  that  length  of  time? — Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

MATS  AND  RUGS. 

Mats  and  rugs  are  such  indispensable  accessories  to  the  comfort  of  a 
home  and  are  so  easily  made  that  no  one  who  has  ever  had  them  will  be 
willing  to  do  without  them.  For  the  outside  door  one  can  be  made  out 
of  corn-husks,  nicely  braided  and  sewed  together  in  a  round  or  square 
form,  and  is  so  nice  for  the  men  and  boys  to  clean  their  feet  on  and  save 
the  wife  and  mother  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  cleaning  with  broom  and 
mop.  If  one  does  not  want  a  carpet  down,  a  rug  is  indispensable  here 
and  there  and  gives  the  room  an  air  of  cosy  comfort  and  warmth.  Al- 
most any  house-keeper  can  make  them,  and,  with  the  help  of  children 
to  cut  and  sew  rags,  the  ragbag  is  a  fruitful  source  of  material.  This 
same  receptacle  usually  swallows  enough  to  furnish  a  whole  house,  if 
properly  economized,  with  mats,  provided  you  have  the  foundation  to 
work  upon.  A  common  cofiee-sack  is  very  good  material  and  inexpen- 
sive. Tack  it  into  a  frame.  (I  made  mine  of  common  lath.)  Mark 
•i 
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out  your  plan  then  with  rags  stripped  as  for  rag-carpet,  about  an  inch 
wide.  "With  a  rug-hook  draw  them  first  down  from  above,  then  up  from 
below,  and  draw  the  rag  tight  underneath,  leaving  it  an  inch  or  more 
high  on  the  upper  side,  to  be  trimmed  when  finished.  I  have  one  two 
and  a  half  by  five  feet.  The  border  is  black  and  deep.  Then  several 
alternate  rows  of  calico  and  red  flannel.  Then  the  center  filled  in,  in 
diamonds  of  red,  brown,  and  light  shades.  This  for  hall,  front  of  bed 
or  stove,  is  very  handsome  and  durable.  It  is  soi/ie  work  to  make  it, 
if  you  make  it  alone  and  do  your  own  work,  as  I  did.  If  one  prefers 
to  sketch  her  pattern,  the  center  can  with  little  more  trouble  be  made 
to  imitate  the  Turkish  rug  patterns.  Another  is  a  square  rug,  the  foun- 
dation of  any  firm  old  cloth.  An  old  salt-sack  is  very  good.  Take 
your  rags  of  any  desirable  color.  Wind  them  on  a  long  flat  stick. 
(Mine  I  took  from  the  lower  end  of  the  window-shade.)  Fasten  the  rags 
at  the  end.  !Now  lay  a  cord  of  wrapping-twine  on  one  edge,  and  sew 
firmly  over  this  through  every  turn  of  the  rags,  which  will  hold  them 
firmly  in  place.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  rags  on  the  opposite 
edge  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  stick.  Lay  aside  the  fringe,  and 
proceed  in  your  work  till  you  get  enough  fringe  for  your  mat.  Then 
form  your  plan,  and  with  a  strong  thread  sew  the  fringe  on  to  your  foun- 
dation.    You  can  bind  the  edge  of  your  foundation  first. 

Another  one  is  made  from  square  pieces  of  odds  and  ends  of  refuse 
rags  of  any  material,  laid  four  or  five  together  and  tied  with  strong 
thread,  placed  thickly  together  on  any  foundation,  and  will  be  very  sat- 
isfactory to  place  before  a  toilet-table.  Braided  rags  make  very  pretty 
mats,  sewed  together  in  any  pretty  fashion,  for  hall  or  bedroom.  I  have 
made  them  by  crocheting  the  rags,  and  it  is  very  easily  done  and  they 
are  very  substantial. — Lady's  Floral  Cabinet. 

Setting  Hens. — There  is  no  expression  in  the  English  language  in 
the  use  of  which  the  people  make  more  mistakes  than  in  speaking  of 
silting  hens,  or  hens  that  sit,  or  desire  to  sit.  These  errors  arise  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  verbs  to  sit  and  to  set.  To  sit,  as 
we  all  know,  is  the  act  of  sitting,  as  in  a  chair  or  on  a  nest;  but  to  set  is 
the  act  of  placing  a  thing  in  some  place  or  position,  as  eggs  in  a  nest; 
so  we  can  correctly  say  a  setti}ig  of  eggs.  We  can  also  say.  ''I  have  set 
a  hen,"  because  it  required  either  some  act  of  ours  to  place  her  on  the 
nest,  as  putting  eggs  in  it  and  setting  the  hen  thereon,  or  she  went  upon 
voluntarily,  by  which  act  she  set  herself  upon  the  eggs;  but  as  soon  as 
she  adjusted  herself  in  the  nest  she  becomes  a  sitting  hen.  We  should, 
therefore  say,  "A  hen  sits,  is  sitting,  or  desires  to  sit,"  and  "  a  setting  of 
eggs  for  a  hen  I  am  going  to  set  that  wants  to  sit;"  and  in  no  case  can  we 
properly  say  "a  setting  hen,"  or  "  a  hen  that  wants  to  set,"  etc. — Ainei'i- 
can  Dairyman. 

Toilet  Mats. — One  set,  having  pretty  efiect,  is  made  from  gray  and 
white  striped  single-faced  Turkish  toweling,  each  piece — bureau,  stand, 
bracket,  and  cushion-covers — edged  with  crochet  work  in  blue  worsted, 
and  a  row  of  cross-stitch  in  blue  work  on  the  cloth  as  a  head  to  the  bor- 
der.    It  may  be  any  color  to  suit  the  room. 

Smilax. — You  can  best  raise  sniilax  from  seed,  of  which  any  seeds- 
man can  supply  a  paper.     Sow  the  seed  in  a  pot  in  spring  and  transplant 
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the  young  plants  to  pots  of  rich  sandy  loam.  They  will  grow  rapidly 
and  from  thick,  fleshy  roots  somewhat  resembling  those  of  asparagus. 
These  roots  are  perennial  and  the  plants  grow  stronger  every  year.  The 
roots  should  be  dried  off  in  summer,  but  not  be  so  dry  as  to  shrivel.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  delightfully  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  a  dark-red 
bei'ry.     Smilax  will  not  grow  from  slips. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Quince  and  Apple  Butter. — Ingredients. —  Five  pounds  of  quinces, 
ten  pounds  of  sour  apples,  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar.  Pare, 
core,  and  quarter  the  fruit;  boil  the  quinces,  barely  covered  with  water, 
until  tender,  then  add  the  apples;  when  soft  add  sugar,  and  boil  slowly 
several  hours,  or  uutil  as  thick  as  desired.  Stir  occasionally,  and  towards 
the  last  very  often,  to  avoid  burning. 

Grape  Catsup. — Ingredients. — Five  pounds  of  ripe  grapes,  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of  cina- 
mon,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  one  tablespoonful  of  allspice,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  half  a  spoonful  of  salt.  Boil  the  grapes  in  enough 
water  to  prevent  burning,  strain  through  a  colander;  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  boil  until  a  little  thickened.     Bottle  and  seal. 

Scalloped  Oyster  Plant. — Ingredients. — One  and  a  half  pound 
of  stewed  plant,  three  ounces  of  butter,  half  a  gill  of  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  Cayenne  pepper.  AVhen  the  oyster  plant  is 
boiled  tender,  rub  it  through  a  colander;  add  part  of  the  butter  and  all 
the  other  ingredients.  Mix  well,  put  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  the  top 
with  grated  bread-crumbs  and  the  rest  of  the  butter.  Bake  it  a  deli- 
cate brown,  and  serve  hot.  Celery  salt  may  be  used  for  half  the  quan- 
tity of  salt,  and  gives  a  delicious  flavor. —  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

Snow  Sponge  Cake. — One  cupful  of  flour,  a  little  heated,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  cream  tartar,  mixed  with  flour 
(no  soda),  whites  of  ten  eggs.     This  makes  a  very  white,  beautiful  cake. 

Floating  Island. — Set  a  quart  of  rich  milk  to  boil ;  when  it  does 
so,  stir  into  it  two  small  tablespoonf  jIs  of  white  sugar,  and  the  beaten 
yolks  of  six  eggs ;  flavor  with  lemon  or  rose,  or  peach  water ;  whip  the 
whites  to  a  high  froth  ;  when  the  custard  is  thick,  put  it  iuto  a  deep  china 
dish  and  heap  the  frothed  eggs  upon  it;  it  may  be  finished  by  putting, 
spoonfuls  of  jelly  or  jam  over  the  frothed  eggs,  and  serve. 

Exchanges. — The  blanks  in  our  last  number  ought  to  have  been, 
filled  in  as  follows:  Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet,  number  46  Beekman  st.,  New- 
York.     Terms  $1.20  a  year. 

Our  ladies  could  not  secure  a  better  guide  for  Floracltuure  and  fancy 
work. 
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CditovinI — C^cutval 


THE  STATE  FAIR. 

Remember,  dear  friends,  that  tlie  State  Fair  is  near  at  hand,  and  that 
everv  one  of  you  is  expected  to  do  something  towards  making  it  a  great 
success.  Of  what  avail  are  the  continued  efforts  of  Major  Drewry  and 
Col.  Knight,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  in  this  behalf,  unless  you 
second  them  with  all  your  might  ?  We  complain  that  the  agricultural 
interest  in  Virginia  is  in  a  bad  way;  it  certainly  will  never  improve  if 
we  spend  our  time  only  in  groaning  over  it.  The  harder  the  times  are 
the  harder  we  must  all  work  to  make  them  better.  Let  us  attend  more 
to  our  oicn  hxmneis,  and  let  those  awful  people,  the  "  money-changers  " 
and  the  "  bondholders  "  alone.  We  have  been  worried  quite  long  enough 
with  them ;  a  change  now  would  do  us  good.  It  is  plain  that  they  are 
going  to  hang  on  to  those  bonds  though  we  rail  at  them  until  our  breath 
is  gone.  The  world  owes  no  man  a  living ;  he  owes  it  to  himself,  else 
he  should  forthwith  cut  that  beard  off  of  his  face.  That  beard  is  the 
mark  of  a  nian,  and  not  a  slave. 

Come  to  the  Fair.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  was  instituted  for 
your  benefit.  The  patriotic  men  in  charge  of  it  have  worked,  in  season 
and  out,  to  make  this  benefit  an  absolute  reality  ;  let  not  then  their  strife 
be  in  vain. 

The  Society,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  people,  have  most  com- 
modious rooms,  and  an  ample  showing  to  accommodate  a  large  meeting 
everv  night  during  the  Fair.  These  rooms  are  located  in  Wilkinson's 
Hall,  on  Ninth  Street,  a  few  doors  north  of  Main  Street.  The  buildings 
at  the  Fair  Grounds  have  all  been  put  in  complete  order,  and  every  ar- 
rangement necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  exhibitor  provided.  The  boys 
and  the  girls,  as  well  as  the  father  and  the  mother,  must  be  on  hand, 
and  more  than  that,  put  there  some  evidence  of  their  industry  and  thrift. 
We  can  all  exhibit  something. 

You  will  go  back  to  your  homes  with  more  cheerfulness  in  your  hearts 
than  when  you  left,  and  the  belief,  which  is  true,  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  may  yet  hold  her  own  in  the  race  of  progress  and 
prosperity. 

A  SPECIAL  WORD  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TOBACCO  TAX. 
jLe  soon  as  Congress  convenes,  Mr.  Rax.  Tucker  will  open  the  fight  with  vigor 
on  the  tobacco  tax.  We  understand  he  was  twitted  last  session  by  members 
from  the  North  and  East,  with  observations  like  this  :  "  How  is  it,  Mr.  Tucker, 
if  this  taK  bears  so  grievously  on  your  people,  why  don't  they  say  so,  and  not 
leave  Tou  to  do  it  all?    If  our  people  deemed  themselves  aggrieved,  in  any  di- 
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rection  Coogress  was  held  competent  to  remedy,  petitions,  and  plenty  of  them, 
would  be  found  here  as  long  as  the  moral  law."  It  was  the  truth  ;  the  Virginia 
planter  had  nothing  to  say.  The  condition  of  the  tobacco  market  this  year  cer- 
ainly  ought  to  convince  the  most  stupid  man  that  this  bow-string,  drawn  a  little 
tighter,  will  strangle  the  interest  to  death. 

Winter  before  last,  Mr.  Tucker's  committee  examined,  under  oath,  a  number 
of  large  tobacco  manufacturers.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Catlin.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Tucker's  question  as  to  the  effect  of  this  tax  on  low  grade  tobaccos  (and 
unfortunately  too  much  of  our  crop  is  of  that  sort),  Mr.  Catlin  said  :  ''The  pres- 
ent high  rate  of  tax  is  driving  the  low  grades  of  tobacco  out  of  the  market. 
The  producer  can't  dispose  of  it  at  any  price."  We  see  the  perfect  realization 
of  this  statement  in  the  accounts  of  sales  now  returned  to  planters  by  their  mer- 
chants; good  lugs,  the  like  of  which  several  years  ago  brought  $6  to  $8  per  hun- 
dred, have  sold  this  season  as  low  a^  fifty  cents  per  hundred.  Of  course,  men 
can  pay  debts  and  support  their  families  with  a  vengeance  on  such  prices! 

What  now  is  to  be  done?  The  planters,  in  every  tobacco  county  in  the  State,  must 
see  to  it  that  a  meeting  is  called  for  next  court  day,  to  petition  Congress  to  relieve 
us  at  least  in  part,  of  this  most  onerous  and  tyrannical  tax.  These  petitions  sent 
to  Mr.  Tucker  (bis  postoffice  address  is  Lexington,  Va.)  and  presented  by  him,  in 
a  lump,  as  soon  as  Congress  opens,  will  prove  more  effective  than  all  the  speeches 
he  can  possibly  make.  He  and  Mr.  Cabell  did  all,  at  the  last  session,  that  men 
could  do  ;  it  is  time  now  for  the  people  they  are  working  for  so  zealously  to  lend 
a  hand  ;  and  these  petitions  will  do  the  work. 

It  is  certain  that,  if  we  do  not  look  out  for  our  own  interests,  we  should  not 
complain  if  they  flounder. 

A  convention  of  tobacco  men  will  be  held  this  month  in  Cincinnati,  to  consider 
the  matter  of  the  tax,  and  a  representative  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has 
been  invited  to  be  present.  Let  the  work  of  our  people,  as  we  have  indicated, 
be  added  to  this  effort  for  their  relief. 


THE  TUCKAHOE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  September  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  "Ellerslie"  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Deitrick,  on  the  James  river,  eleven  miles  above  Richmond. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  estates  on  the  river.  It  contains 
750  acres,  and  is  well  timbered.  The  low  grounds  are  very  rich,  producing  some- 
times sixteen  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  thirty  bushels  of  wheat.  This  land 
produced  Jast  year  the  best  tobacco  we  ever  saw.  The  Doctor  has  greatly  im. 
proved  the  high  lands,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  as  rich  as  the  low  grounds. 
The  farm  is  enclosed  by  a  good  plank  and  rail  fence.  The  low  land  has  been 
improved  by  thorough  draining,  and  is  now  well  set  in  orchard,  timothy  and 
herds  grass.  A  very  large  crop  of  hay  has  been  cut  this  year,  and  is  now  being 
baled  for  market. 

The  principal  crops  raised  are  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay.  The  im- 
provements consist  of  a  large  brick  dwelling,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of 
oaks,  maples,  elms,  &c.,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  up  and  down  the  James 
for  miles.     The  outbuildings  are  good,  and  suitable  for  such  a  farm. 

Dr.  Deitrick  devotes  all  his  time  to  his  farm,  and  its  great  improvement  shows 
he  understands  his  business.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  his  stock  and  mak- 
ing manure.  His  horses  and  mules  are  fat,  and  cattle  in  good  condition.  He  is 
pursuing  the  right  course  in  crossing  them  with  the  Jersey.     He  has  had  the  mis- 
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fortune  to  lose  many  of  his  fine  hogs  this  summer  by  cholera,  but  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  disease.  His  industry  and  enterprise  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

The  Club  discussed  at  length  the  proper  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  needed  per 
acre,  after  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Club, 
from  four  to  five  pecks  broadcast  and  three  to  four  pecks  drilled,  was  the  proper 
quantity — amount  varying  as  to  the  tilth,  time  of  seeding  and  size  of  the  berry 

Ben'Dover. — Recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  magnificent  James 
River  farm,  some  twenty  miles  above  Richmond,  owned  by  Mr.  James  Murray 
of  London,  England.  It  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  acres,  two  hundred  of 
which  is  fine  bottom  land,  the  remaining  portion  is  in  good  tilth  and  is  being  rap- 
idly improved  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  Mr.  Wiluam  U.  Kexxox,  who 
has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  managing  it  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mtrrat. 
The  principal  crops  cultivated,  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  "Bendover" 
however,  is  more  of  a  stock  than  a  grain  farm,  and  besides  the  large  crops  of 
grain,  we  noticed  eleven  acres  of  mangel  wurtzel,  ruta-bagas,  and  carrots,  as  fine 
as  we  ever  saw.  The  farm  is  stocked  with  a  fine  head  of  forty  five  thoroughbred 
Devons,  equal  to  any  in  the  country,  a  number  of  these  having  been  imported 
by  Mr.  Murray.  At  the  head  of  this  herd  stands  "Master  James,*'  a  four  year 
old  buir  which  took  the  first  two  prizes  at  tbe  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Bir- 
mingham, England  in  1875  and  1876,  and  the  first  premium  at  the  Virginia  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  1877.  "Nella,"  the  second  on  the  English  Stock  Book, 
four  years  old,  also  took  two  first  premiums  in  1875  and  1876,  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society.  We  might  mention  others  of  equal  merit.  Mr.  Kennox  has 
some  eight  or  ten  yearling  bulls  of  great  beauty  at  reasonable  prices. 

Equally  as  attractive  are  the  Shropshiredown  Sheep  of  "Bendover."  They 
number  some  eighty-five,  and  a  finer  breed  of  sheep  we  doubt  can  be  found  in 
the  State.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  a  late 
meeting  offered  special  premiums  for  this  herd  of  sheep,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Kex- 
xox  will  be  on  hand  with  them  at  our  next  fair.  The  sheep  and  cattle  sheds  of 
"Bendover"  are  most  conveniently  arranged.  Mr.  Kexxox  will  please  excuse 
us  for  saying  (for  he  is  a  very  modest  young  gentleman)  that  we  have  never  seen 
in  our  extensive  travels  among  the  best  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  the  State  a 
better  managed  farm  or  better  kept  stock  and  teams  than  we  saw  at  "Bendover." 


Mr.  R.  Peters,  the  great  thoroughbred  stock-raiser  of  the  South,  has  sent  to 
Colonel  George  Watt,  of  this  city,  a  package  of  pea  vines  grown  on  his  plaQta- 
tion  In  Georgia.  One  vine  of  the  number  sent  weighed,  green,  4J  pounds,  and 
measured  16t  feet  in  length.  This  seems  to  be  incredible,  but  such  is  the  fact, 
the  Colonel  and  ourselves  carefully  measuring  the  same  together  with  a  tape  line. 

Mr.  Peters  calls  this  pea  the  "Couch"  variety,  and  says  thai  "if  planted  4x4 
in  June, ,o?te  pea  in  a  hill  will,  in  thirty  days,  cover  the  ground."  Mr.  Peters  has 
promised  us  an  article  for  the  Planter  on  the  cultivation  and  varieties  of  peas  as 
an  improver.  We  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  it.  No  subject  would  be 
more  interesting  to  our  readers. 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  John  R  Page  for  his  valuable  report  of  "Experiments 
in  Wheat  and  Beet  Culture'' on  the  experimental  farm  at  the  University  of  Va. 
Dr.  Page  is  doing  a  good  work  in  this  behalf,  and  we  wish  this  report  could  be 
read  by  all  our  farmers. 
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'"Thistlewood." — During  a  recent  visit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gordonsville. 
we  drove  oat  to  this  beautiful  farm,  owned  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Dave.v- 
PORT.  It  was  formerly  known  as  "  Egypt,"  on  account  of  its  productivene??. 
Mr.  Datestort  is  strongly  in  favor  of  permanent  pastures,  and  has  most  of  his 
cleared  land  in  a  good  orchard  and  meadow  oat  grass.  We  saw  his  flock  of 
grade  ewes,  with  vvhich  he  has  taken  several  premiums  at  our  State  Fairs.  With 
them  was  a  fine  yearling  Oxfordshiredown  ram.  obtained  from  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Maryland  (who  purchased  several  of  the  imported  specimens  of  that  breed  at 
the  Centennial  exhibition).  We  also  saw  that  favorite  English  fowl,  the  Dorking, 
of  which  Mr.  Davexport  has  some  extra  fine  specimens — bearing  off"  first  pre- 
mium whenever  shown.  We  could  only  note  that  plowing  was  going  on  for  win- 
ter oats  and  wheat,  and  get  a  distant  view  of  some  grade  Shorthorn  heifers,  by  a 
bull  of  our  friend  Ficklin's  raising.  Mr.  D..  however,  thinks  the  Devon  would 
suit  this  locality  better. 

Imperfect  as  was  our  inspection,  we  saw  enough  to  show  that  under  the  present 
policy  of  Mr.  D.,  '•  Thistlewood '"  will  soon  become  an  excellent  little  stock- 
raising  farm.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Davenport,  is  an  Englishman,  and  we  would  re- 
joice to  know  that  all  of  his  countrymen  were  as  well  satisfied  with  their  adopted 
State,  and  doing  as  well  as  he. 


Dtrixg  a  recent  visit  to  Charlottesville  we  noticed  with  great  pleasure  the 
splendid  improvement  of  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  Monticello  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Ltmax.  Had  we  a  man  in  every  neigh- 
borhood of  the  same  public  spirit,  intelligent  zeal  and  activity  as  Mr.  Ltmax, 
who  would  follow  his  example  in  this  regard,  in  a  few  years  the  prices  of  our 
lands  would  almost  double  their  present  value. 


Mr.  Geo.  W.  Palmer  has  recently  sold  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Meem,  Jr.,  his  Short- 
horn Bull.  ''Albert  Edward.*'  Mr.  Palmer  has  filled  his  place  by  purchasing 
another  bull  of  very  superior  excellence. 


We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  new  work  "Talks  on  Manures,"  by 
Joseph  Harris,  Morton  Farm,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  The  author's  "Walks  and  talks 
on  the  Farm"  have  probably  been  more  widely  read  than  any  other  Agricultural 
writing  of  the  day.  The  work  on  manures  is  in  a  similar  style,  in  which  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation  and  the  best  farm  practice  are  given,  divested  o^ 
all  technicalities,  in  a  pleasing,  collaquial  manner,  just  as  a  knot  of  intelligent 
farmers  would  talk  when  they  come  together.  In  its  practical  teaching,  and  the 
cotamon  sense  reasoning  that  perva  ies  its  pages  ;  it  is  not  only  unlike  any  other 
work,  but  is  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the  small  class  of  books  that  give  the 
best  practice  based  upon  the  best  science.  For  sale  by  Orange  Judd  and  Co. 
Jiew  York,  at  $1.50. 


From  the  Xatioxal  Jotrxal  of  Education,  Bostox',  Mass. — A  movement 
in  the  right  direction  has  been  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Virgil  W .  Blanchard,  who  has 
been  a  contributor  of  several  valuable  papers  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  and  now  is  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  the  Food  Cure  System,  de- 
signed to  supplant  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  all  debilitated  conditions. 
The  system  is  a  series  of  concentrated  liquids,  manufactured  principally  from 
the  wheat  kernel,  concentrated  and  artificially  digested  by  processes  well  known 
to  science.     We  have  not  space  to  go  at  length  into  the  common-sense  theories, 
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bat  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  evidences  of  the  value  of  these  Foods  are 
conclusive.  Our  well-known  Rev.  Dr.  Austin  Phelps,  of  Andover,  endorses  the 
Life  Food  highly:  Prof.  John  Clark,  of  Oberlin,  has  received  great  benefit; 
numberless  physicians  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  hosts  of  private 
individuals,  testify  to  the  curative  effects  of  the  Blanchard  Foods.  See  adver- 
tisement. 


It  gives  as  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  to  an  ar- 
ticle of  such  merit  as  the  Ayres"  Hernia  Truss,  because,  in  the  first  place,  of  its 
intrinsic  value  to  those  needing  such  things,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  made 
in  our  own  State,  where  money  paid  for  them  recurs  to  the  benefit  of  our  own 
citizens  and  the  payment  of  our  own  taxes.  This  truss  stands  in  the  front  rank 
as  a  superior  appliance  for  reducing  difficult  hernia  of  any  kind,  as  is  shown  by 
the  many  certificates  from  the  best  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  United  States. 
Should  any  one  want  anything  of  the  kind,  apply  to  Mr.  Samcel  Atres,  maker, 
Richmond.  Va. 

PARTICULARS    OF    A   FAR^THfOR    SALE 

IN  THE  PIEDMONT  SECTION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  Farm  contains  513  acres,  of  which  ail  but  about  80  are  cleared.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  most  healthy  neighborhood,  at  the  toot  of  the  Southwest  Mountains. 
The  property  adjoins  Gordonsville.  a  rising  town  of  nearly  2,0U0  inhabitants, 
with  churches,  public  and  private  schools,  numerous  stores,  hotels,  &c..  and  is 
within  lialf  a  mile  of  the  railway  depots  of  the  lines  of  railway  running  to  a  11 
points,  which  pass  through  the  town.  Gordonsville  is  seventy-six  miles  from 
Richmond,  ninety  miles  from  Alexandria,  ninety-seven  from  Washington,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Baltimore,  at  all  of  which  places  there  are 
good  markets  for  all  kinds  of  produce. 

The  buildings  on  the  farm  consist  of  a  comfortable,  house,  very  prettily  sit- 
uated in  a  erove  of  trees,  fronted  by  a  lawn  and  flower  border,  and  contains  10 
rooms,  with  large  entrance  hall,  verandah  and  2  cellars  :  a  tenant  s  house,  with 
outbnilding :  .3  laborers'  houses,  poultry,  wood,  ice,  tool  and  carriage  houses  ; 
stabling  for  10  horses:  corn-house,  granary,  meat-house,  one  large  barn  (80x60 
feet) ;  one  smaller  barn,  together  with  cattle  and  sheep  yards,  surrounded  by 
covered  sheds.  Adjoining  the  barn  is  the  engine  shed,  containing  a  twelve-horse 
power  stationary  engine,  with  shafting  and  belting  complete,  together  with  the 
following  machinery  worked  by  it:  Corn  Mill.  Feed  Cutter.  2  Cord-wood  Saws. 
1  Rip  Saw,  Grindstone.  Grain  Separator,  Grass  and  Clover  Seed  Thresher.  All 
the  above  are  in  good  working  order. 

Near  the  House  is  the  Kitchen  Garden  and  Orchard  of  Apple,  Peach.  Cherry 
and  other  trees  in  full  bearing.  The  property  is  well  fenced  and  drained,  and  is 
divided  into  enclosures  of  about  50  acres,  each  field  having  a  never-failing  stream 
of  water  running  through  it.  There  is  a  pump  of  spring  water  near  the  house, 
one  in  the  stock  yard,  and  another  in  the  engine-house.  The  farm  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  high  road  to  Orange  Courthouse,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
high  road  to  Liberty  Mills  and  the  Valley  District ;  it  adjoins  the  vineyard  of 
Dr.  Cadmus,  and  much  of  the  land  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  vines. 

Nearly  all  the  land  is  in  Grass  and  Clover,  and  the  property  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  Stock  or  Sheep  Farm. 

With  the  properly  the  purchaser  will  be  required  to  take,  at  a  fair  valuation, 
the  Live  Stock,  Implements.  &c..  about  120  tons  of  well-cured  hay,  a  quantity  of 
other  feed,  together  with  the  growing  crops.  The  purchaser  will  have  the  option 
of  taking  the  House  Furniture  on  the  same  terms. 

The  price  of  the  land  and  buildings  is  $30  per  acre  (less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  to  the  present  owner  within  the  last  four  years),  and  $1000  in  addition  for 
the  engine  and  machinery  as  above. 

The  purchase  money,  in  all  $16,390,  maybe  paid  as  follows:  $4,390  cash,  and 
$800  a  year  for  fifteen  years,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  balance  unpaid.     These  terms  will  remain  open  until  December  31,  1878. 

It  might  be  arranged  to  divide  the  property  into  two  farms  of  about  313  and 
200  acres,  with  necessary  buildings  on  each. 

Any  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  bv  applving  to 

DICKINSON  &  CHEWNING,  Richmond,  Va- 

\^  e  are  well  acquainted  v.ith  this  f:irm,  and  think  it  very  cheap. — D.  &  C. 


THE  BLANCHARD 


is  a  pure  concentrated  liquid  food  prepared  directly  from  the  Wheat  Kernel,  with- 
out fermentation,  and  retaining  all  of  its  Blood,  Nerve  and  Brain  restoring  ele- 
ments in  a  natural  state  of  vitalization. 

Nervous  debility,  which  underlies  all  forms  of  chronic  disease,  is  speedily 
overcome  by  the  use  of  this  Food. 

"For  the  year  past,  I  have  constantly  prescribed  The  BLAXcnAUD  Blood  axd 
Nerve  Food  to  my  patients  of  all  ages,  from  eighteen  months  to  eighty-three 
years.  In  every  case  the  result  has  been  exactly  that  claimed  by  you.  It  is,  by 
far,  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  tonic  I  have  ever  met  with." 

Edward  Sutton  Smith,  M.  D., 
20  Irving  Place,  New  York. 

Food  at  Last  a  Substitute  for  Drugs. 

Food  is  made  a  curative  agent  by  concentration  and  artiBcial  digestion,  and  it 
is  so  simple  in  its  application  that  the  advice  of  physicians  is  not  required. 

Thousands  of  recoveries  from  chronic  diseases  are  reported,  where  the  best 
medical  skill  has  failed. 

Many  of  the  best  physicians  throughout  the  country  are  discarding  drugs  and 
using  the  Blanchard  Blood  and  Nerve  Food  with  the  most  gratifying  results, 
permanently  relieving  all  forms  of  physical  and  mental  debility.  The  Dyspeptic 
and  Consumptive  patient,  sufferers  from  Malarial  or  Blood  Poisoning,  together 
with  the  entire  list  of  complaints  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  find  in  the  use  of 
this  Food  sure  and  speedy  relief. 

New  York,  November  2G,  1877. 

Dr.  V.  W.  Blanchard  :  During  the  past  year  I  have  prescribed  your  various 
preparations  of  Food  Cure,  and  feel  happy  to  say  they  have  met  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  giving  to  patients  long  enfeebled  by  blood  poison,  chronic 
disease,  or  over  drug  dosing,  the  needed  nutrition  and  nerve  force. 

Prof.  ClemexceS.  Lozer,  M.  D., 
Dean  of  Hom.  Med.  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  New  York  City. 

Hundreds  of  cases  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys  have  been  reported 
cured.  For  Neuralgic  and  Rheumatic  Diseases,  it  is  almost  a  specific.  Physi- 
cal and  Mental  Deoility  from  the  use  of  Alcohol,  Opium  and  Tobacco,  or  from 
any  unnamable  cause,  find  in  thsi  Food  a  natural  and  potent  remedy.  For  the 
intellectual  worker. 

The  Blanchard  Blood  &,  Nerve  Food 

affords  a  certain  and  natural  means  of  supplying  the  waste  of  the  brain,  resulting 
from  labor,  that  will  enable  him  to  do  better  and  more  work  than  ever  before, 
without  danger  of  mental  strain. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  loss  of  appetite  and  want  of  vigor,  physical  and  mental, 
in  children,  this  Food  has  no  rival. 

$1  Pep  Bottle^  or  Six  for  $5. 

SOI-ID      B^2"      J^ILjJLj      IDI^XJO-G-ISTS, 

Or  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  Price. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.,  March  20,  1878. 

Your  Life  Food  is  an  excellent  thing.  I  have  no  hesitation,  after  a  thorough 
trial  of  it,  in  recommending  it  in  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  and  nervous  pros- 
tration. ^^^'-  Dr.  Austin  Phelps. 

The  Blanchard  Food  Cure  System  now  receiving  such  popular  appreciation, 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  sixty-four  page  pamphlet,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25  cents.     Address 

BLANCHARD  FOOD  CURE  COMPANY, 

oc— 4t  27  Union  Square,  New  York. 


RUPTURE 


S-;3=TF  RUPTURED.  Send 
at  once  for  Dr.  Pierce's  KEW 
Illustrated  Book.  Address 
Magnetic  Elastic  Truss 
Co.,  G09  Sacramento  St.,  ban 
Francisco,  California. 

CD  TJ  :r  ie:  ID  1 


Virginia  Female  Institute 

STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Phillips,  Rector,  assisted  bv  a  full 
corps  of  experienced  officers.  The  24th  annual 
session  will  commence  September  Ilth;  187S. 
Buildintrs  spacious,  with  gas  and  hot  a ud  cold 
water.  "Heated  by  steam.  Extensive  grounds. 
Patronage  from  19  States.  School  first-class. 
Terms  reduced.  Seven  churches  within  three 
minutes'  walk.  For  catalogue,  address  the 
Rector. au— 3t 

BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

A  fine  lot  of  well-bred  pig  boars  and 
sows  will  be  sold  at  moderate  rates. 
0.  A.  CRENSHAW, 
april — tf  Richmond,  Va. 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Projyrietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From    Imported    Stock.     Young  Stock 
For  Sale. 
Dec-lv 

■7  E  X  M  O  R  E  UXIVERSITY  HIGH 
14      SCHOOL,  near  Amherst  C.  H.  Va.     H. 

|\  A.  STRODE  (Math.  Medalist,  V.  Va.,) 
**  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
H.  C.  BKO<'K,  B.  Lit.  U.  Va.,  (recently  Asst. 
Ins.  Latin  U.  Va.,)  Associate  Instructor.  This 
School  is  strictly  preparatory  to  the  Univeisity 
of  Virginia,  and  embracer  in  its  course  every 
branch  taught  in  the  High  Schools  of  the 
State. 

For  testimonials  as  to  its  general  character, 
and  pnrticularly  as  to  its  discipline,  its  high 
moral  tone,  and  the  success  of  its  students,  see 
the  Catalogues. 

■TERMS  FOR  HALF  SE-«SION  ; 

Board  and  Tuition 8125. 

This  charge  may  be  reduced  in  many  cases  to 
S85,  bv  boarding  in  private  families  near  the 
School.  Seventh  session  begins  SEPTEMBER 
12th,  1878. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

The  success  which  the  KENMORE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  has  achieved  under  the  energetic  and 
conscientious  administration  of  the  Princi])al 
and  his  able  Assistant,  and  the  preparation  and 
training  of  its  pupils,  who  have  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  have  fully  justified  the 
recommendations  of  this  excellent  School  to 
the  public,  at  its  beginning.  I  regard  it  as  a 
very  successful  educational  foundation,  and  I 
trust  it  will  continue  for  many  years  to  do  its 
good  work  for  our  State  and  country. 

C.  S.  VEXABLE. 

aug— 3t  Prof.  Ma»h.,  U.  Va. 

<DC    4.^   ^On  P^'"  ^^^  ^^  home^_  Samples 


THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  supsrior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Ea- 
sex  is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
may— ly  Charlottesvlle,Va 


worth  So  free 
CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


STIKSON  & 
jan-ly 


"DERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  good  Berkshire  Pigs  of 
different  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars 
twelve  months  old,  for  sale.  Prices 
moderate.     Address 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD.^ 

Oct — tf  Richmond,  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c.,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE, 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Fashionable  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.     20  Scroll,  with  name, 
10c.  post-paid.     Geo.  I.  Reed  &  Co., 
Dec-ly  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


^  Elegant  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
Iname,  10c.     20  Fine  Scroll  Cards, 
20  styes,  10c. ,  post-paid- 
dec-iy         J.  B.  Husted,  Nassau, N.Y 


TROTTING  &   HARNESS   HORSES 
JERSEY  CATTLE  (herd  registered), 
SHETLAND  PONIES. 
SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AND  BERK- 
SHIRE PIGS. 
For  sale  by 

CAMPBELL  BROWN, 
Spring  Hill,  Maury  co.,  Tenn. 


Sep — ly 

Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

I'OR,    SALE. 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
$25  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  $2-5 
per  pair. 

SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF  (regis- 
tered) 4  months  old. 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine.  L.  R.  DICKINSON. 

(Jj"l  Q  a  day  at  home.  _Agents  wanted.   Outfit 
IpX^  and  terms  free. 


Maine. 


TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta, 
jan-ly 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,     -     Richmond,  Va. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  WATT  PLOWS  and  WATT'S  PATENT 
FLEXIBLE  HARROW. 


WATT  PLOWS  THE  BEST  Al  CHEAPEST  IN  USE. 

First  Premiums  on  Two,  Three  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair  First  Premiums  on  One,  Three  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg,  beven 
First  Premiums  at  last  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
Fifth  successive  vear  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there,  b  irst  Premiums 
on  One  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon,  N.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta,  ba., 
Orangeburg  and' Cheraw,  S.  C.  .  ,      ,  ,,,, 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  day  and  hard  land;  in  sod,  stubble,  or 
weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

Less  Draught  than  any  Plow  in  Use. 

oRT'A  In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  P^^^s,  all  par- 

/'V'^^-C/v  ties  are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this  TRADE 

MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Spurious,  and  are  made 
and  used  in  violation  of  law.  All  genuine  are  warrant- 
ed. 

^/j,;^^_^"^^  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

WANTWORTH'S  PATENT  WATER  DRAWER. 

The  onlv  coranlete  Machine  for  drawing  water  with  a  bucket.  TtlE  CRANK 
DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  WHEN  THE  BUCKET  DESCENDS.  Prices  lower 
than  any  other. 

BIG  GIANT  CORN  MILL. 

The  only  Mill  grinding  corn  and  cob  successfully,  that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn 
fine  enough  for  family  use.  GRINDS  TWICE  AS  FAST  as  any  other  mill  of 
same  size  and  price. 

The  McSherry  Improved 

FORCE  FEED  GRAIN  DRILL, 

Warranted  to  sow 

¥heat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Timothy  &  Clover  Seed. 

CAN    BE   REGULATED  IN  A  MOMENT. 

TTTFY  NEVER  CHOKE  UP,  WHILE  FOR   REGULARITY  AND  EVEN- 
IHEY  NE^s|%^™^Vg  'they  pE  unrivaled   BY  ANY 
OTHER  DRILL  NOW  MADE. 
ILTiUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  to  any  address.     Liberal   discount  to 

.e.c..„.s  WATT  &  CALL. 

oct — 


\i  Llii. 


FOE  THE 


Pronounced  the  Best  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  by  the  largest  and  most  pract- 
ical and  intelligent  farmers  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Among  them,  Dr. 
R.  H.  Stuart,  of  King  George  county,  Virginia,  and  Col.  Thomas  M.  Holt,  Pres- 
ident of  the  North  Carolina  State  x\gricultural  Society.  It  has  been  tried  on 
every  variety  of  soil,  anu  proved  not  only  beneficial  to  the  growing  crops,  but 
those  who  used  it  two  years  ago  say  they  never  had  such  crops  of  Clover  and 
Grass  on  the  same  land  as  they  had  this  year,  and  that  without  the  application 
of  any  fertilizer  since  the  prepared  Lime  was  applied. 

Price,  only  $12  per  ton.     Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Ya. 


oct 


CHARLES  V.  MAPES,   General  Manager, 
158    n?,01SrT    SXPIEET,    ISr  E  ^STsT"    ■'S'Or.k:. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  A  SPECIALTY.  . 

MURIATE  OF  POTASH  (80  per  cent.)  price  per  singleton,  $35.  This  is 
equal  to  but  Si  cents  per  pound  for  actual  potash,  while  in  Kainit  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  ton,  the  actual  potash  costs  nearly  six  cents  per  pound. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Dissolved  Pure,  Fine  Bone, 
High  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Genuine  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano, 

direct  from  Government  Stores,  all  at  lowest  cash  market  prices. 

Manufacturers  of  Mapes'  Complete  and  Special  Manures — Tobacco,  Corn,  etc. — 
Prof.  Villes'  Formulas,  etc. 

B@°'Experimental  Sets  of  Fertilizers  for  Testing  Soils — Price  S-t  per  set  o^ 
four  bags. — See  American  Agriculturist,  August  number,  pages  282  and  311. 

MAPES'  COMPLETE  MANUBE  for  Cor/i  produces  75,  90' and  100  bushels 
Shelled  Corn  per  acre.  See  Address  of  Dr.  Hexry  Stewart,  Asst.  Ed.  American 
Agriculturist,  before  Farmers'  Club,  American  Institute,  New  York  (weekly  Ed. 
New  York  World,  July  31st). 

8®° Very  low  rates  of  freight  both  by  Steamer  and  Sail  from  New  York  to 
Richmond,  Va.,;Wilmington,' N.  C,  &c. 


ONT 


This  farm  was  commenced  by  me  as  such  in  1847,  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
for  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  from 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action,  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre  ■ 
sentative  stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  18G6 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  hoi-se  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popiiUr.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  fihe  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche 
roHS  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion,  Granite,  Jr. ,  by  a  thorough 
bred  and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  to  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns  of  popular  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  butthey  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
ointment  in  breeding  from  them.  Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  wim  like  stock  elsewhere. 
■-"  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  know  to  be 
what  they  are  represented. 

Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,   Belmont  Stock  Farm, 

near  Charlottesville,  Virginia.. 

an — ly 


SHORTHORIV 

THOROUGHBRED  BULL  CALF 

FOR.    S-A.LE. 

A  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf  of  the  best  strain, 
nih — tf  Apply  to  Proprietor  of  Planter. 

CHESAPEAKE  i?  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

General  Passexger  Department,      1 
June  7,  1878.    / 
On  and  after  SUNDAY,  June  9,  1878,  passenger  trains  will  leave  and  arrive 
at  Richmond  as  follows : 

WESTWARD. 
No.  1 — 7:20  A.  M. — Leaves — For  Htntington  :    Daily  except  Sunday;  stops  at 
all  regular  stations:  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  10:40  A.  M.  ;  Charlottes- 
ville at  11:2.",  A.  M.  ;  Staunton  at  1:35  P.   M.   (dinner);   White  Sulphur 
at  f):50  P.  M.  (supper):  and  Huntington  at  8:30  A.  M. 

For  Washington:  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  10:40  A.  M. ;  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  at  4:50  P.  M.  ;  arrives  at  Washington  at  9:15  P.  M. 
^  For  Lynchburg  :  Arrives  at  Charlottesville  at  11:25  A.  M.  :  leaves  by 
Virgina  Middland  at  11:35  A.  M. ;  arrives  at  Lynchburg  at  2:20  P.  M. 
No.  3 — 9:45  P.  M. — Leaves — For  Cincinnati  :  Daily:  stops  at  Hanover  Junc- 
tion, Noel's,  Beaver  Dam.  Frederick's  Hall,  Louisa,  Trevilian's,  Gor- 
donsville. Cobham.  Keswick,  Charlottesville,  Lynchburg  Junction,  Ivy, 
Mechum's  River,  Greenwood,  Afton,  Waynesboro',  Fisherville,  Staun- 
ton. Swoope's,  Goshen,  Millboio',  Clifton  Forge,  Williamson's,  Low- 
moor.  Covington,  and  all  Stations  west  of  Covington.  Arrives  at  Gor- 
donsville at  1:20  A.  M.  ;  Charlottesville  at  2:25  A.  M.  ;  Staunton  at  4:25 
A.  M.  ;  Covington  at  7:20  A.  M.  (breakfast) ;  White  Sulphur  at  8:45  A. 
M. :  Kanawha  Falls  at  1:30  P.  M.  (dinner);  Huntington  at  5:45  P.  M. 
Steamer  arrives  at  Portsmouth  at  9:30  A.  M.  ;  Cincinnati  at  6.  A.  M., 
and  connects  with  the  lines  for  the  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

For  Washington  :  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:20  A.  M.  ;  leaves  by 
Virginia  Midland  train  at  3:35  A.  M.  ;  arrives  at  Washington  at  8  A.  M. 
For  Lynchbukg  :  Arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:20  A.  M.  (change  cars), 
and  Virginia  Midland  arrives  at  Lynchburg  at  4:32  A.  M. 
No.  5—3:45  P.   M. — Leaves — For  Gordonsville:  Accommodation,  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday).    Stops  at  all  stations,  and  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  8  P.  M. 
EASTWARD. 
No.  2 — 8:15  P.  M. — Arrives — From  Huntington  :  Daily  (except  Sunday):  leaves 
Huntington  at  6:30  P.  M.  ;   White  Sulphur  at  8:45  A.   M.  ;  Staunton  at 
1:35  P.  M.  ;  Charlottesville  at  3;.50  P.  M.  ;  Gordonsville  at  4:45  P.  M. 
From  Lynchburg  :  Virginia   Midland  leaves  Lynchurg  at    12:55  P. 
M.  ;  prrives  at  Gordonsville  at  4:45  P.  M.   (change  cars)  ;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  leaves  at  4:45. 

From  Washington  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  at  6:35  A.  M.  ;  arrives 
at  Gordonsville  10:45;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  leaves  at  4:45. 
No.  4 — 6:45  A.  M. — Arrives — From  Cincinnati  :  Daily  ;  steamer  leaves  Cincin- 
nati at  4  P.  M.  ;  Portsmouth  at  3:30  A.  M.  ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
train  leaves  Huntington  at  10  A.  M.  ;  White  Sulphur  at  7::30  P.  M. ; 
Staunton  at  12:25  A.  M.  ;  Charlottesville  at  2:30  A.  M.  :  Gordonsville  at 
3:30  A.  M. 

From  Lynchburg  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Lynchburg  at  12:20  A.  M.  ; 
arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  3:30  A.  M.  (change  cars);  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  leaves  at  3:30  A.  M. 

From  Washington  :  Virginia  Midland  leaves  Washington  at  9:35  P. 
M.  ;  arrives  at  Gordonsville  at  1:25  A.  M.  ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  leaves 
at3:;30A.  M. 
No.  6 — 9:00  A.  M. — Arrives — From  Gorpoxsvit.le  :  Accommodation,  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday);  leaves  Gordonsville  at  5:15  A.  M.,  and  stops  at  all  sta- 
tions. 

W.  M.  S.  DUNN,  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 
CONWAY  R.  HOWARD.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
jy— tf  Richmond,  Va. 


Eipwooi  Ml  Farm  BerMires, 

REPBESEXTIXG  THE  CELEBRATED 

"Sniper,"  "Sallie,"  "Primrose,"  "Robin  Hood,"  and"Cardiff "  Strains 

1  have  been  breeding  for  the  p^st  two  years  from  the  best  stock  money  would 
buy,  and  with  such  a  Boar  as  "EXGf/AXD'S  PRIDE.'"  whose  record  has  no 
superior  in  the  world,  at  the  HEAD  OV  MY  HERD,  assisted  by  "SAJIBO  XX" 
and  imported  *'TOM  PLTXCH,"'  together  with  the  class  of  SO\VS  which  I  own,  I 
have  been  able  to  breed  some  grand  pigs.  The  following  sows  have  farrowed 
this  spring: 

Imported  SNIPER  IX.  7  pigs  by  imported  England's  Pride. 

'■        BLACK  BELL.  11  "  "            "               " 

"        LADY  MAUD,  12  "  "            "               " 

"        HEROINE  IL  4  "  •'            "               " 

«•        RANGER  III,  6  "  "            "                " 

"        STARLIGHT.  6  <'  "  Sambo  XX. 

STAR-SALLIE  7  "  "  Tom  Punch. 

"        ZULEIKA,  7  "  "            "         '• 

"        MARY  B.  7  "  "            "         '• 

"        ZOBEIDA,  6  "  "  Sambo  XX. 

•'       GRANGE  COURT,  7  "  "  " 

"        LADYCHESIL,  7  "  "            "        " 

Together  with  the  above  pigs,  I  have  some  fine  Boars  and  Sows,  both  imported 
and  of  my  own  breeding,  which  are  ready  for  service  at  prices  to  correspond  with 
the  stock  and  times.  I  can  furnish  almost  any  aged  pig,  either  for  breeding  or 
show,  and  persons  wanting  imported  Berkshires  need  not  send  to  England  for 
them  when  they  can  be  furnished  nearer  home,  without  the  risk  of  crossing  the 
ocean,  and  at  less  cost  for  transportation.  I  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Express  Companies,  bv  which  charges  are  greatly  reduced. 

My  Herd  was  awarded  ALL  OF  THE  PRIZES  at  the  N(rih  Carolina  and 
Virginia  State  Fairs  in  1877. 

Imported  "England's  Pride''  is  a  grand  Boar,  weighing  780  pounds  in  work- 
ing order.  He  was  awarded  1st  prize  at  the  Hamilton  Fair.  Ontario,  in  1876, 
and  at  the  Provincial  Show  in  London,  1S77,  and  1st  at  Virginia  State  Fair.  1877. 

Sambo  XX  is  a  grand  young  Boar,  son  of  the  famous  "Lady  Liverpool"' — a 
sow  who  has  won  more  prizes,  and  bred  more  prize  animals  than  any  other  sow 
in  the  kingdom — says  Mr.  Russell  Swauwick,  her  herder. 

Tom  Punch  is  of  the  celebrated  Robin  Hood  family — a  boar  who  sold  for 
SI, 400  cash. 

Sniper  IX  one  of  the  grandest  sows  ift  the  world,  and  weighs  in  show  condi- 
tion 7oO  lbs.,  1st  prize  Ohio  State  Fair  1876.  Sweepstakes  at  Indianapolis  in 
1877,  and  1st  prize  at  Virginia  State  Fair  in  1877. 

Ranger  III  and  Grange  Court  III  were  selected  as  the  best  in  a  pen  of  thirty 
imported  sows,  and  have  proved  wonderful  breeders.  Both  received  1st  in  their 
respective  classes  in  1877. 

Star-Sallie  is  a  splendid  representative  of  the  Sallie  family. 

I  have  several  very  fine  Registered  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  for  sale  at  $25  each. 

Walsingham  South  Down  Sheep,  also  bred  from  imported  Walsingham  Rams  — 
Buck  and  Ewe  lambs  now  ready. 

For  Pigs  2  and  3  months  old,  freight  prepaid,         $15!  each. 

"       ''    4    "    6         •'         "         "  "  20@$30       " 

u        a    6    u    8  u  a  u  u  3q@  4q       u 

My  Pigs  are  not  excelled  in  this  country.  I  have  recently  bought  a  young  sow 
6  months  old.  from  the  most  extensive  breeder  in  the  country,  which  cost  me 
over  $50,  and  I  guarantee  to  deliver  at  the  above  prices  as  good  or  better  pigs. 

Orders  solicited.    Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address, 

EDGEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 
cot — tf  Farmville,  Prince  Edward  Co,,  Va. 


DEVON  CATTLE 


Thoroughbred  Youna  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of 
the  SHROPSHIRE  BREED. 


Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master 
James,"  the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the 
first  given  to  his  class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  held  at  Birmingham  in  July,  1876. 

The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  purchased  at  high 
figures  from  one  of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them 
are  out  of  ewes  recently  imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams — the 
others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained  from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T. 
Conger,  of  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Also  one  Imported  Shropshire  Ram  now  a  little  over  three  years  old. 

Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to 

Mr.  W.  N.  KENNON, 

June — 6t  Sabbot  Island  postofiice,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 

SOUXHDO'Viriff  SHSEF. 


I  am  happy  to  announce  to  my  friends  and  the  public  generally  that  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  choice  and  select  flock  of  Southdown  Sheep,  I  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  by  which  the  larger  portion 
of  his  celebrated  '*  Maple  Shade  Flock  ''  has  passed  into  my  hands  to  be  bred 
jointly  by  Mr.  TTing  and  myself.  This  flock  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  noted  flock  of  Southdowns  in  America,  and  Mr.  Wing  is  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  best  rams  he  can  find.  The  first  prize  yearling  and  two-year 
old  rams  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  as  well  as  the  first-prize  ram  of  the 
Royal  Show  in  England  for  1876,  have  done  the  service  in  the  flock  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  sheep  are  of  the  "  Walsingham  type,"'  and  are  noted  for  their 
well-sprung  ribs,  heavy  quarters,  good  fleeces,  short  legs  and  hardy  constitutions. 
The  Southdown  is  pre-eminently  the  sheep  for  the  Southern  States,  and  I  think 
I  can  confidently  say  that  my  advantages  for  supplying  first-class  specimens  of 
this  breed  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  best  breeders  in  America. 
At  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair  all  the  prizes  on  Middle  Wool  Sheep  (except  two 
second  prizes)  were  awarded  to  me.     I  have  also  some  choice  young 

SHORT  HORN  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

AS  WELL  AS 

BERKSHIRE,   POLAND-CHINA  AND   ESSEX  PIGS, 

as  well  bred  and  as  choice  specimens  as  can  be  found  anywhere.     Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.     Write  for  what  is  wanted,  or  come  and  see. 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 
je — tf  W^aynesboro,  Va. 


THE 


STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGKT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 

Catalogues  furnished   on    application,  and    inquiries    cheerfully   an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 


april — lyr 


CHAS.  T.   PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Va.. 


CORN  SHiLES  AND  CORN 


FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 
OA7"ER,  so,ooo  iisr  ■crsB. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction',  or  money 
paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  $5,  MILLS  $12. 

Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descriptive  Cir- 
lars. 

LI^VE  -A-G-EISTTS  "V^ .A. IST TED. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

We  know  Messrs.   Livingston  &  Co.,  are  reliable. — Pub- 
lisher of  Planter  aril  farmer.  oct- tf 


mu  MM 


This  journal  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors not  found  in  connection  with  any  other  publica- 
tion of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  discusses,  with  free- 
dom, all  questions  of  importance  to  the  Southern  country; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  Southern  agriculture, 
but  of  Southern  opinion.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  it 
of  absolute  value  to  all  of  its  readers. 

L.  R.  DICKINSON, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 


I  oifer  to  the  public  the  following  choice  selection : 

The  Towaxpa  Etreka  Mower,  which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Fair,  and  -we 
believe  superior  to  all  others  now  on  the  market.  It  tedders  the  hay  after  cut- 
ling  it,  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than  after  other  mowers, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

RrssELL's  CELEhKATED  Massillox  Thresher,  workcd  either  by  steam  or  horses. 

The  Farmer's  Friend  Drill,  which  has  superior  attatchments  for  fertilizers 
and  small  seed  sowing. 

Rhoads  &  McComb's  Superior  Oak-tanxed  Leather  Beltixg. 

Moore's  Patext  Dtster  for  applying  paris  green  to  potatoes. 

J.  Yearsley's  Celebrated  Siperphosphate. 

Plows,  Harrows.  Corx  Shellers  and  Farm  Tmplemexts  in  general. 

FORTHU-ADIES. 

The  superior  Light  Kunning,  Dur- 
able aud  Cheap 

mm  MACHINE. 

PATENT  BED  SPRING  AND 
TAYLOR'S  CHURN. 

JOHN  B,  CRENSHAW, 

Sample  Merchant  and  General  Agent. 
ie-6m]  Xo.  IG  Ninth  S:.  Richmond,  Va 


Write  to 


A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

Co-Operative  Stoek  Farm  and  Poultry  Yards, 

FREDERICKSBURG.  VA. 

For  Herd-Book  Jersey  or  Ayrshire  Cattle,  bred  from  stock  selected  in  person 
from  best  Northern  breeders,  and  from  '-Centennial''  Stock  Exhibition.  Cots- 
wold,  Leicester,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  all  bred  from  best  imported 
stock,  and  Lambs  of  each  breed  for  sale  in  August.  Herd-Record  Berkshire 
Swine  of  best  strains,  and  Essex  surpassed  by  none.  Poultry — Choice,  well- 
marked  young  fowls  from  all  of  our  varieties  will  be  for  sale  this  Fall.  Orders 
lor  eggs  from  all  classes  have  closed,  except  Leghorns.  We  will  continue  to  fill 
orders  for  Leghorn  eggs,  of  either  the  brown  or  white  variety,  at  $L.50  per  dozen. 
More  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  our  stock  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs,  than 
that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  State.  my-lv 

The  ^ession  begins  on  the  FIRST  OF  OCTOBER,  and  continues  until  th 
THURSDAY  before  the  4th  day  of  July  ensuing. 

The  Institution  is  organized  in  separate  Schools,  on  the  Eclectic  System,  em- 
bracing FULL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  in  Literature  and  Science  and  in 
the  professions  of  Law.  Medicine.  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

THE  EXPENSES  of  the  student  (except  such  as  enter  the  practical  laborato- 
ries), exclusive  of  the  cost  of  text-books,  clothing,  and  pocket  money,  are  from 
.  $36o  t:)  6391,  according  to  Schools  selected  ;  or  for  those  who  economize  by 
messing,  these  exf)enses  are  from  $26G  to  $300,  No  charge  for  tuition  to  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  unable  to  meet  the  expense. 

Apply  for  Catalogues  to  Wm.  Wei'lenbaker,  Secretary,  P.  0.  University 
of  Virginia.  Albemarle  countv.  Va. 

may— 6mos        JAS.  F,  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 


OLIVER    CHILLED    PLOWS. 

HI.  'Ml.  s:m:ith:  &c  co. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 
THE   BEST    PLOW   IN   USE 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  receive  from  those  who 
have  used  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plows : 

To  THE  Farmers  of  the  South  : 

I  have  been  farming,  and  have  held  the  plow  handles,  for  over  fifty  years. 
The  first  plow  1  used  was  the  Peacock  Plow,  a  cast  mould  board,  with  wrought 
share  and  coulter,  very  expensive— the  coulter  and  share  being  soft,  beam  low, 
and  choked  badly.  The  next  plow  was  the  Beach  Plow,  all  cast  iron,  low  beam, 
choked  badly,  and  difficult  to  regulate.  The  third  plow  was  the  Prouty  &  Mears, 
a  splendid  plow  for  clean  land.  The  fourth  plow,  the  Watt.  This  plow  I  have 
used  for  several  years,  but  it  is  expensive— all  the  castings  wearing  out  very 
quickly,  and  costly  to  replace.  This  plow  inclines  to  run  on  the  point,  the  shatt 
is  severe  on  the  team,  and  in  clay  and  adhesive  land  will  not  clear  itself.  The 
fifth  is  the  Dixie:  this  plow  is  expensive — the  castings  wearing  out  very  fast, 
and  expensive  to  replace — inclines  to  run  on  the  side,  and,  like  the  Watt,  in- 
clines to  let  the  furrow  stand  on  edge  and  fall  back.  This  is  a  great  fault.  Its 
draft  is  severe  on  the  team,  and  it  is  laborious  to  guide.  The  sixth  plow  is 
Oliver's  Patent  Chilled.  This  plow  I  cannot  praise  too  highly.  For  ease  of 
draft  for  team  it  has  no  equal;  for  ease  to  plowman  it  excels  any  plow  I  have 
ever  used.  I  am  plowing  a  ten-acre  field  of  stiflF  timothy  and  clover  sod.  which 
has  been  standing  for  five  years.  This  plow  takes  a  much  wider  slice  than  either 
of  the  former  plows,  and  will  cut  eight  inches  deep  with  all  ease  to  the  team. 
There  is  not  a  single  misplaced  sod  in  the  whole  field.  The  furrows  are  400 
yards  long.  I  can  start  the  team  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and  walk  between  the 
handles,  and  not  put  a  hand  to  the  plow  in  the  whole  distance— the  plow  cutting 
the  same  width  and  depth  of  furrow  the  whole  distance.  It  has  no  tendency  to 
run  on  the  point,  and  one  point  will  outlast  two  of  any  other  plow. 

For  ease  to  plowman  and  team,  and  thorough  plowing,  there  is  no  plow  to 
equal  the  Oliver  Chilled.  It  is  the  first  plow  I  could  ever  trust  servants  to  work 
with  any  surety  of  having  ray  fields  plowed  a  regular  depth,  and  with  uniform 
furrows.  K.  M.  Thorxe,  Stony  Bun  Road,  Henrico  Co.,  T  a. 

H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.:  ,  ,  ,.  ,     ^      •  ,    ■ 

Dear  Sirs.— I  have  tried  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow,  and  am  delighted  with  i'. 
It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw.  I  wish  now  I  could  get  rid  of  my  old  Farmer^' 
Friend  Plows.  Very  truly,  „    ^   ^ 

E.  T.  Lacy.  Jr. 


Messrs.  H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.:  Edge  Hill,  Charles  City  Co.,  Va. 

(;eH^/€7?!en.— In  answer  to  vour  inquiries  of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  which  I 
purchased  of  you  last  Spring"  I  think  it  is  the  best  plow  I  ever  saw,_  having  use  I 
almost  every  plow  put  on  the  market  for  the  last  tea  years.  It  is  free  froiii 
choking,  very  light  draft,  and  no  soil  will  stick  to  it.  ,t         ^ 

Yours  very  truly,         S.  D.  Turner,  Master  of  CUndale  Grange,  Ao.  o,2. 


[From  Scottsville  paper.] 

We,  the  undersigned  committee  of  farmers,  selected  to  examine  the  merit >, 
workmanship  and  plowing  done  by  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plows  (sold  by  Z.  L.  e 
Gilmer,  at  Scottsville)  do  hereby  certify  that  we  saw  three  three-horse  Oliv.r 
Chilled  Plows  at  work,  and  tested  bv  the  side  of  one  of  the  best  plows  in  u^.-, 
upon  the  farm  of  Isaac  R.  Barksdale— hard,  gravelly,  hilly  land,  with  runni-.g 
briars  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  interwoven  with  weeds  and  grass— on  flat  hmd 
covered  with  weeds  tive  feet  high.  &c..  and  that  it  turned  the  land  far  beti.  r, 
freer  from  choking  and  clogging,  with  more  ease  to  team  and  teamster,  and  wiili 
less  wear  to  plow'^than  any  w#ever  saw,  and  after  this  fair  trial  upon  dififeri'iit 
soils,  decide  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  most  simple  [so  simple  that  any  ptowniiiM 
can  put  it  together  and  regulate  it]  and  best  plow  of  the  a?e,  and  so  recomme:i  J 
it  to  our  brethren  of  the  plow.  [Signed] 

P.  P.  Gantt,  Howell  Lewis,   Z.  R.  Lewis,  Jr  ,  R.  fe.  'Jarter,  John  Alexander 


DISTILLERS   OF 

PURE  MOUNTAIN  WHISKEY, 

The  above  is  offered  to  the  public  in  5,  10  and  40  gallon  packages. 
sep-6i. 

SAUL'S  NURSERIES 

"VT'^ft.sJHiinsrGTonsr,  3D.  c. 

The  undersigned  offers  a  fine  stock  of  the  following  at  low  rates: 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  or  KAKI— 8  choice  varieties. 

PEARS — Standards  and  Dwarfs:  an  immense  stock  of  fine  trees. 

NEW  PEACHES — Alexander.  Downing,  Wilder,  .5cc.  :  also  the  fine  new  late 
varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds  :  an  extensive  stock,  viz  :  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apricots.     Apples  suitable  to  the  South.  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  Strawberries.  Raspberries.  &c.  Evergreens,  new  Ornamental 
Trees,  new  Shrubs,  &:c.  Small  sizes  suitable  for  Nurserymen,  as  well  as  large 
stock  in  great  variety. 

Large  importations  direct  from  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs,  Hyacinths.  Lillies,  Tulips,  xc. 

New  and  rare  Greenhouse  Plants:  a  very  rich  collection  well  grown,  as  well 
as  fine  stock  for  winter  blooming. 

NEW  ROSES — Duchess  of  Edinburg.  Perledes  Jardins;  and  with  an  im- 
mense stock  of  finest  varieties  grown  in  pots  and  open  ground. 

New  Wistarias,  new  Clematis,  new  Pelargoniums,  Geraniums,  &c. 
Catalogue  mailed  to  applicants. 

sept-3t  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D,  C. 

PURE  BRED 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

I  have  for  sale  2  Southdown  rams  2  years  old. 

Q  ((  (f         i  ((  << 

35  "  "     lambs. 

60  Southdown  ewes. 
Lambs,  yearlings  and  two-year  olds  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

GEORGE  W.  PALMER, 

sept-3m Saltville  Va 

BUY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN    MILLS     GASSIMERES. 

sep-tf 


¥.  C,  VIRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  E.  R. 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUR,  Receiter. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  June  9, 1878,  Passenger  Trains  xoill  run  as  follows , 


SOUTH  BOUND. 


Washington le 

Alexandria 

Gordonsville 

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg ar 

Danville 

North  Danville 


NORTH  BOUND. 


North  Danville le 

Danville - 

Lynchburg....' 

Charlottesville 

Gordonsville 

A'lexandria ...ar 

Washington 


MAIL. 


6  35 

7  00 

10  44 

11  34 
2  20 
6  07 
6  15 


MAIL. 


9  25  a. 
9  33  ' 
1  20 
4  02 
4  52 

8  50 

9  15 


p.  m. 


EXPRESS. 


9  35  p.  m. 

10  00     " 

1  25  a.  m. 

2  15  " 
4  32  " 
6  52  " 
6  55     " 


EXPRESS. 


10  00 
10  13 
12  23 

2  45 

3  35 

7  35 

8  00 


p.  m. 


The  MAIL  SOUTHWARD  connects  at  Gordonsville  with  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  for  Staunton,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  all  the  watering  places 
on  that  line  ;  and  Eastward  to  Richmond  and  South.  At  Lynchburg,  connects 
with  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southwest  Virginia  to  Nash- 
ville, New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Little  Rock  and  Texas ;  and  at  Danville,  with 
Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  EXPRESS  Southward  connects  at  Gordonsville  to  all  points  East  and 
"West  on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  Danville  with  Richmond  and 
Danvile  Railroad  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  via  Atlanta  to  New 
Orleans. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Washington  at  6  35  a.  m.  and  Alex- 
andria 7  00  a.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  arrive  at  Strasburg  at  12  00  a.  m.,  con- 
necting with  the  Valley  Road  to  Orkney  and  Rawley  Springs,  and  all  the  line 
East  and  West.  Leave  Strasburg  at  3  20  p.  m.,  Front  Royal  at  4  00  p.  m.,  con- 
necting at  Manassas  with  north  bound  mail  train  for  Washington  and  North. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  AYashington  6  35  a.  m.,  and  Alexandria  7  00  a.  m., 
daily. 

All  trains  make  good  connections  at  Washington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West. 

New  Orleans  sleeper  leaves  Washington  at  6  35  a.  m.,  running  through  with- 
out change. 

Through  sleeper  for  Savannah,  Ga.,  leaves  Washington  9  35  p.  m. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  the  lowest  rates 


aug 


J.  M.  BROABUS,  G.  T.  A. 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 


FOR  THE 


Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANi^LYSIS  GUARANTEED.  W/|RRi|NTED  PURE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

piPHffl  mn% 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

JS^^For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

Or  ■  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Agents, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adger's  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Gary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  L  CO.,  Agents, 

A.  E.  ADDISOH  ^  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  &  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Totaccoand  Commission  Merchants, 

-••ot-tf 


EAKS  OF  Otter. 


INDIAN  QUEEN, 

JOCKEY  CLUB, 
SMOKER'S  DELIGHT 

AND 

FARMER'S  REFUGE, 

R.  M.  Chambers,  Patentee,  Bos  100. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

JAMES  M.  BOROUGHS  &  CO., 

No.    11    Tenth  street,  Sole  Agents  for 
Bichmond,  Va. 

BRED    PURELY    PROM    IMPORTED    STOCK. 

My  flock  of  ANGORA  GOATS  has  now  been  kept  in  Virginia  for  eight  years. 
are  thoroughly  acclimated,  prove  hardy  and  prolific.  They  are  very  fond  of 
weeds,  brush,  briers.  &c. ,  and  will  therefore  live  and  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  land, 
and  in  clearing  and  improving  such  land,  they  prove  invaluable.  They  shear 
yearly  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  mohair  as  white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  silk. 
Specimens  from  my  flock  have  never  failed  to  take  first  premiums  at  all  Fair, 
where  they  have  been  exhibited.  Goats  bred  in  this  country  are  even  superior 
to  those  imported  Irom  Asia  Minor,  which  proves  how  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  this  country  and  climatei.  To  any  person  wishing  to  procure  stock  of 
this  kind,  strictly  pure  and  first  class,  I  offer  an  opportunity  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  had  any  where  else  in  the  United  States.  Address,  P.  S.  PXJLMER, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Pure  Angora  Goats.  Spring  Mills,  Appomattox  Co., 
Va.  Please  state  that  this  notice  was  seen  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer,    dec-ly 


Aivr> 


Fill  ililTH 


OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  SALE. 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

april — lyr  Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


BREEDS 

f  The  breed  of  FOWLS  best  suited  to  Virginia 
I  and  the  Sout'iern  States.  Lay  Large,  Rich 
I  Eggs.  Groav  Rapidly.  Fattkn  Easily.  They  are 
I  THE  FINEST  TABLE  FOWL  ix  the  WORLD. 
I  My  birds  won  all  of  the  premiums  for  this  vari- 
I  etv  at  the  Poultry  Exhibition  in  Richniond. 
I  EGGS  ONLY"  $2.50  A  DOZEN. 
t  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

(  THE  GREAT  FARMER'S  PIG! 

I      This  pig  was  originated  by  the  farmers  of  South- 
I  ern  X.  ■!..  and  by  them  has  been  bred  to  its  pres- 
-{  ent  high  standard  of  excellence. 
^^  pa  ^bZ^  ^v^  I      Mine  are  from  the  best  and  oldest  breeders  in 

wit  '^  S^J  ^^  1^  I  ^Gw  Jersey.  In  order  to  introduce  them  into 
I  Virginia,  I  otfer  young  pigs,  when  two  mouths  old, 
[at  only  $12  a  pair! 

r     JERSEY  CATTLE   AND   SCOTCH   COLLIE 
ALSO  4  (Shepherd).  ENGLISH. -BASKET,  BEAGLE  axd 

l  S-ETTER  DOGS.     All  from  Imported  Stock. 

ap]  B@=SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTI\^E  CIRCULAR.  =^8 


mm  BED 


JOHN    B.    RUSSELL, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf, 
Importers'  agent  for  sale  of 

ORCHILLA   GUANO, 

A  TRUE  BIRD   GUANO, 

and 
OT^aiE     BEST     FERTILIZER,     EOR. 

S25    PER    TON    CASH  "aT    BALTIMORE. 

mh-6t 

WALHUT  HILL  STaOK  FIEM 

Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Poland -China, 
Essex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish, 
White  Leghorns.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  at  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

Igbave  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  by  no  one. 

[  h:we  just  added  to  my  stock  a  flock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z,  C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store,_ 

jan — ly  Spottsylvania    county,  Virginia. 


PATENTS. 

Any  infiirniatioii  relating  to  obtaining 
Patents,  Caveats,  Trade  marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamplilet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  "How  to  sell  Patents,"  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Also 
another  entitled  a  '•Hand  book  of  Pat-  \ 
ent  Law,"'  full  of  law  points  and  court  j 
decisions.  120  pages,  price  GO  cents 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  tor  selling  | 
Rights.     MANX  &  CO..  Patent  Agents. 

IIG  W.  Baltimore  St..  onposite  Sun  , 
Iron  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MD.        | 

sept-ly. ^^^  I 

^  REE  fTsMTXGSTCA  D  E  M  V . 

The  fifth  session  of  this  institution 
will  open  on  the  1st  October,  1878,  and 
close  1st  June.  1879. 

Students  are  prepared   for  business, 
or  senior  classes   of  Colleges,  or  I'ni 
viTSity.     Apply  for  catalogue. 
Board  and  tuition,  per  session. ..$156  0(1 

'■  '•  half  session  78  0(i 

Address        Dk.  C.  R.  DICKINSON. 

Trevillian's,  Ches.  &  OSio  R.  R.,  Va. 

sep 

STEAM    ENGINES, 

L  B.  f  AKtiUHiR,  York,  Pa.. 
Cheape.'it  and  best  for  all  pur- 
poses— simple,  strong,  and  du- 
rable.   Also  Traction  En- 
gines fcr  cotamon  roads 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice  ff!?rW 
Mills,  Gixs.   Presses    f^^ 
andMachtnert  trener-  i}ftt^ 
ally.    Inquiries  promptly  ^Mlf^'^ 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.witli  or  without  g^  g- 
'   wheels,  very  conveni-     '^  ~  " 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
gi«tail,   best  and 
»;$•  cheapest  Tert- 
y  ieal  in  the 

'■  ^^  world.  Fig. 
'is  entrin-:- 
n  use.  Fig. 
.     y^-readv  for 
%<<3^^^'"oad 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  

Peaca. 
Agricaltaral] 

Yor;..  Pn. 
Lightest  draft, 
mcBt  durabk 
simplest,  moct 
economic  1 
and  perfert  in 

^!d^u  Send  lor  Illnstrate.1  Catalogue, 

nadyrornuTixt.         JddreasA  B.  FctrquJuir,  Tork,  Pa. 

sep-ly 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One  BOAR  IG  months  old,  $16  ,  an 
other   4k  months  old,  $8.     PIGS  four, 
months  old.  S6  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD.  Richmond,  Va 

G.  DAAVSOW  COLE-HAS'S   HERD 

OF  PURE-BKED 

Begistei^ed  Jersey  Cattle 

will,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  of  uueiiual  merit. 

Registered  Berkshires, Shetland  Ponies.  South- 
down .Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  tiame  Chickens. 

COL.I»    CAMEKOA",  Brickcrville,  Pa. 

jau-lyr.     . 

PLKE    BRED 

'  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 

j  Cotsiuo(()  ani)  Soutli^oiun  Sliee 
I  AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

For  sale  at  '-CLINCHDALE,^' Bean's  Station 
Grainger  countv,  Tenn. 
jan-ly  "         J.  T.  A  W.  S.  SHIELDS. 

IMPROVED    STOCK. 

Thoroughbred  Shorthoru  Cattle 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Pigs 
bred  and  for  sale  at  very  moderate 
prices  byS.  S,  BRADFORD, 

Aug-ly C»//;f/)e/',  Va. 

Ten  Thoroughbred  Yearling 
Cotswold  Rams,  by  my  Imported 
Buck,  "Earl  of  Warwick.""  outof  English 
and  American  bred  ewes— the  last  equal 
to  the  first.  R.  B.  HAXALL. 

may — 3t        near  Gordonsville,  Va. 

iNSUEANCE  AGEITCY 

OF 

•R.F.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 
No.  1117  Main  St.,  Richmond. 


10    TONS  IN  A  CAR. 

Snld  on  tri.il  and  puarrinteed cheaper  .nt  its  price, 
:han  .'■uj-  other  Ila v  press  as  a  gift  or  nn  sale.  1  'on't  be 
jwiudleil  bv  irresponsible  niaiuifacturers  of  infringing 
nnchinos,  ris  tlie  pnrchasTis  liable.  U  cots  no  more 
for  a  good  press  tlian  an  inferior  or  worthless  one. 
Address.  P.  K.  DEDEKICK  k  CO.,  Albany,  N.  T, 


Insures  property  in  city  and  coun*Ty 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 

Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, assets  $1,000,000.  Maryland  Fire 
Insurance  Company,   BaU.,    $200,000. 

Deposit  with  the  Tr-asurer  of  the 
State  for  benefit  of  Virginia  policy- 
holders 

R.  F.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

jy-Ot  Agents. 

""fruit  and 


ORNAMENTAL 

Large  Stock.       Low  Rate.s. 

Standard  Pear  Trees  a  Specialty.    Send 

stamp  for  Trade  List.     Agents  wanted. 

E.  MooPY  C&  Sons.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Xurseries.     Established  1839. 

Your  name  printed,  un  40  .^lixtd  Cards 
for  luc.    STEVENS  BKOS.,  Northford,  Conn. 


HOME  FERTILIZER. 

FOR  LESS  THAX  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  we  agree  to  sell  vou  enough  PURE 
CHEMICALS  to  -nake-a  ton  (2200  lbs.)  of  MANURE  that  will  make  you  as 
much  Wheat.  Corn.  Dats,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco  as  any  manipnlated  Fertilizer 
offered  in  the  market  at  forty  to  forty-five  dollars.  For  this  remarkable  statement 
we  offer  you  the  very  best  references  in  your  State,  which  you  will  find  by  writing 
for  circular,  also  formula  with  instructions,  kc.  The  name  is  copyrighted 
and  Recipe  Paienteed. 

BOYKIN,  CARMER  &  CO., 


sept-om. 


PTiOPRIETOES, 

Baltimore,  ~M(\. 


FERTILIZERS 


MADE  5R0M  THE 


BLOOD  AND  BONES 


Cattle  Slauglitered  in  Xew  York 
a:\iericus  superphosphate  i 

americus  bone  flour ! 

The  fertilizers  we  manufacture  and  sell  under  the  "  AMERICUS 
BRAXD"  are  made  from  the  blood,  refuse  butcher's  offal  and  bones, 
taken  daily  from  our  slaughter  houses  in  New  York  City. 

These  materials  are  manufactured  in  a  fresh  condition  by  the  most 
improved  process,  by  which  all  the  valuable  fertilizing  properties  are 
saved  and  concentrated.     We  treat  in  our  works  weekly  the  refuse  from 

FOUR  THOUSAND  CATTLE 

EIGHT  THOUSAND  SHEEP. 

MANUFACTURER'S  SUPPLIES. 
Dried  Blood  and  Meat  Scraps,  Ground  Bone,  &c..  Tallow  and  Bone 
Grease. 

RAFFERTY  &  WILLIAMS, 

Principal  Ofaee  and  Factory  foot  44th  street,  East  river,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Ofiace,  35  Light  street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

sept-3t  Send  for  Circular. 

BUY 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN  MILSCASSIMERES. 

sep-tf 


THE  FARMER  and  MECHANIC. 

An  Eight  Page  Weekly  Agricultural 

PAPER. 

The  Organ  of  the 

Department  of  Agricoltureof  North 

Carolina. 

Published  at  Ptaleigh. 
may—]         Price,  S2  per  annum.  


%M^mU»  ftniththo retail prcc.    L:L:nn:JiOth^V.iL 

No.  1,  M.jsica!  FJpeo-Siadepfmf?- 

Wiiter.wiiliimtii'e  pirltctly  tLu  1.0  ■  J  i^mcy  lilld. 

So.  -■£.  Mmiiiture  Ciiarir.— ?nitn^ 

bloftrnecklacoorwaift  chahL  ti;-c  oi  gd  Ifioi.  r.j.-. 
,.  haj  allot  U)fi's  Prayer  ckiiiy  engtevetlon  »t.  iN^waiijl 
K  bcautil'uL    -^  perfect  li:tlo  j:  m. 

'^     No.  3o  Kureka  ^Vfeirgt^e,— Lcv.d^'^t 

cichiinge  3ig:ialo  at  lou^  dirtaiiota. 

No.  4.    Japnnccc  Pnraso'.— J^^- 

impoTtctL    Prettiest  bijou  Eovr'.'y  in  ibo  m-i^--    »'^" 
ishcd  in  beautiful^  colcra,_    fcp'-'  ndid  gift  to  clttl" 


WEST  JERSEY  NURSERIES, 

Woodbury  N.  J., 
GIBSON  &  BENNETT. 

100,000  Felton's  Early  Prolific  Reliance 

Raspberry ; 
200,000    Cinderella    and     Continental 
Strawberry  Plants,  direct  from 
the  original  stalk. 
Millions  of  other  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 
New  Descriptive  Circular  now  ready, 
oct— 2t 

B@»THE  COMING  RASPBERRY. 

Awarded  the  "FIRST  PRIZE"  by  the 
Boston  Horticultural  Society.  "GOLD 
MEDAL" 

STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

E.  P.  Roe's  Strawberries  have  taken 
first  prize  two  years  in  succession.  Pot- 
ted Plants  low.  A.11  the  new  kinds, 
to   name.     Catalogue   free.     Ad- 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.     YH; 

Judge  William  Fullerton  has  con- 
signed to  me  the  agency  of  his  Hol- 
Stein  Cattle,  probably  excelled  by  no 
herd  in  the  United  States.  Those 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  this 
breed  pronounce  them  unquestionably 
superior  to  all  others  for  dairy  and  fat- 
tening purposes  combined.  Only  bulls, 
one  and  two  years  old.  for  sale  at  pres- 
ent. Prices  furnished  on  application. 
JAMES  P.  MACHEN, 

Grange  Agent,  Q^t-lt 

oct— 3t  Alexandria  Va. 


No.  5.    Mncic   fe-psdesv 

thiDgouL     ATioTribleiootingfeUow 


•plarfi 


oai 


Pro- 


Funniest 

out  of  their  boots.     /  .wav3  creat*  aan  cicJtemLiiU 

6.  Musical  Woiidrr.— AncTT 

Ttedinatrumcnt,  on   Khich  E117  tLCo  niuj 
cound  imitated,  from  ibo  T-aiilof  a  Cit  to  **  *■ 
Judysbow.     Plcasn?  everybody. 

No.  7*  Golden  Water^Pcn  _ 

iuceaclear,  golden  k^trri.  by  simply  d-.f.;jici  iH  Hai.01, 
Xa^tsfor months.     TJncxcrllcflfor  card  *:iiiirig. 

ibeebove  erven  flrticUsarcBbo'wp  in  cut?,  anawKi  bo 
ientlnneaccabinct, pet-paid, for  '.5  c^s.  A'-n'-i^i-  tti?7 
voaldcoitP'i.  Wo  mako  tliia  roduciio*  to  o'-.  -  «  " 
samefl  icf  our  Fnll  Catalogues,  iwtu^o  otaiuii 
cunons  cssh.    Address, 

Eureka  Trick  and  Kovelty  Co,, 

P.O.Box 4514.        3D  Ann  St.,  K.  "5^ 

7aU  odvertiaemait  wiU  not  appear  agcia. 


■1 


Fill 
IP. 


is  by  far  the  best  time  to  set  out 
KASPBEBRT. 
CCRRA.NT, 
OOOSEBEKRY  and 
BLACKBERK*  Pl^ANTS. 

has  a   very  fine  and 
varied  stock   true  to 
,„,„__    name.     Send  for  cat- 
logue.    Address" E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall- 
on-Hudson,  New  York.  oct— It 

Sr         (POA  per  day  at  home.    Samples 
0  to  (^C\J  ^Qj.tij   35    free.     Address 

Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 

a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms 
X  -  -  and  $5  outfit  free.  Address  H. 
Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

rnin  ^"y   worker  can   make   $12   a 
UuLU  day  at  home.     Costly  outfit  free. 
Address  True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
oct— tf 

BERKSHIRES. 

FINE  LOT  OF  YOUNG  PIGS. 


true 

dress    E.    P.    ROE, 

Hudson,  Orange  Co.. 


Cornwall-on-the- 
N.  Y.     oct— It 


YOUNG  BOARS,  six  months  old, 
and  YOUNG  SOWS,  heavy  with  pig, 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 

0.  A.  CRENSHAW, 

oct-tf  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Southem 


A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Corn.  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received  the 
first  premium  at  45  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 

l"he  cut  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  width  from  1-5  inches  to  4  feet,  or  any  depth 
from  2  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  on 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men. 

We  are  agents  for  the  following  first  premium  Machinery  : 

Gaar.  Scott  &  Go's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  Grand  Centennial 
Gold  Medal  Separators,  Mounted  and  Down  Powers.  Saw  Mills,  &c.;  D.  M  Os- 
borne <fe  Go's  Celebrated  Reapers,  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters,  the  only 
successful  self-biuder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Chilled  Plows,  &c.,  and 
have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Our  stock  of  Machinery  has  thus  far  met  the  approval  of 
the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South.  We  shall  keep  the  most 
improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Sole  Agents  for  Vir- 
ginia for  Andrew  Coe's  Fertilizers.  Gall  and  see  us.  It  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell  at  a 
very  small  margin  from  cost. 

There  wOl  be  a  trial  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Go's,  Self-Binding 
Harvesters  atMaj.  A,  H.  Drewry's,  Westover,  Charles  City  county,  Va. 
at  Capt.  Robert  Carter's,  Shirley,  Charles  City  county  Ya.,  at  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crensba'sf's,  Berkeley  Plantation,  Chailes  City  county,  Ya.,  at  Mr. 
Baker's,  Curls  Neck,  Henrico  county,  Va.,  at  Mr.  R.  A.  Allen's,  Tucka- 
hoe,  Goochland  county,  Ya.,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  June,  also  at  Dr. 
Tate's,  Falls  Plantation,  near  Manchester,  on  the  10th  of  June.  Com- 
petition is  respectfully  solicited.  ^Ir.  D.  M.  Osborne  will  be  present  at 
Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry's. 

N.  U.  MOTT  8l  CO.,  AGENTS, 

Xo.  1418  JIain  ^Street,  Richmond^  Va. 


WATERWHEEtS; 


THE  UNECUALLED  JAS,  LEFFEL  DOUBLE 

PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 
SAW,  FLOUR  AND  GRIST  HILLS. 


JIMmE'lOUEPED  lItl^::GEARIN(m 


SHAFTING,  fUUiEYS  AND  HAKGEBS 
Address,  POOLE  &  HUNT, 


OAA  AAft      TWO-YEAR-OLD 

^UUjUUudwarf  pear  trees 

Budded  on  best  French  Quince  Stocks, 
and  of  prime  quality.  The  largest  and 
best  stock  in  the  United  States.  As- 
sortment large  and  complete.  ^,Best 
market  sorts.  Prices  Ioav  by  hundred 
or  thousand.  "Dwarf  Pears;  their' 
Culture  and  Management,"  mailed  I'ree 
to  applicants.     Address. 

R.  G.  HANFORD&SON. 
Columbus    Nurser}',    Columbus,    Ohio. 


Se-id  ttr  Ciifculars. ; :  :  BAITIMORE,  MDii^ 


A  NEW 

WHITNEY  CABINET 


sept— 'it 


Worth  $4.5,  will  sell  for  $20.     Am  using 
same  kind  in  my  family,  and  know  it  to 
be  a  first-class  machine.     Call  at  office 
of  Planter  and  Farmer  and  see  it. 
sept-tf  L.  R.  DICKINSON. 

Beautiful  Concert      (IRnUI 
GrandPianos  cost  """-lil 

$1,600  only  $425.  Superb  Grand 
Square  Pianos,  cost  $1,100  only  $255. 
Elegant  Upright  Pianos,  cost  $800 
only  $155.  New  Style  Upright  Pianos, 
$112.50.  Organs,  $35.  Organs,  12 
stops,  $72.50.  Church  Organs,  16 
stops,  cost  $390,  only  $115.  Elegant 
$375  Mirror  Top  Organs,  only  $105. 
Tremendous  sacrifice  to  close  our*pre- 
sent  stock.  Immense  New  Steam  Fac 
tory  soon  to  be  erected.  Newspaper 
with  much  information  about  cost  Pi- 
anos and  Organs  Sent  Free.  Please 
address  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washing- 
ton, N.  J.  sept — 3t 


i\  U  R  b  E  K  Y 

STO  C  K. 

THE     LARGEST     AND      FINEST 

STOCK    OF    PEARS.    PLUMS 

AND  CHERRIES   IN  THIS 

COUNTRY. 

Also,  Standard  Apples. Grapes,  Roses 
and  all  varieties  of  Nur^-ery  Stock  of 
the  finest  quality  at  prices  that  will  make 
it  an  object  for  every  Nurstryman  and 
Dealer  to  correspond  with  us  or  call  be- 
fore purchasing. 

SMITH  &  POWELL, 

se — 2t Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE. 

EEGISTERKD  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both   sexes 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QUINBY, 
Loudoun,  Stock  Fariu. 


se|vly 


^^-  ^jiBsa 


Aldie,  Loudoun  county,  ■ 


Pear  Trees  for  the  Million 

Largest  stock  in  the  West.  Splendid 
quality — carefully  selected,  carefully 
dug,  carefully  packed  to  go  safely  any 
distance.  A  full  assortment  of  Apples, 
Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Quinces  and 
other  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ever- 
greens, Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Price  List  mailed  to 
applicants.         Address, 

R.  G.  HANFORD  &  SON, 
Columbus   Nursery,   Columbus,    Ohio. 

sept — 2t 


HALF  A  MILLION 

PEACH  TREES!! 

The  largest  and  best  stock  ever  of- 
fered, embracing  all  the  new  extra  ear- 
ly and  late  sorts  with  all  the  old  stand- 
ard market  varieties;  also.  300,000 
APPLE  TREES,  200.000  of  them 
extra  long  keeping  varieties  adapted 
to  Southern  planting,  or  wherever  long 
keeping  apples  are  desirable.  I  also 
offer  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Nursery 
Stock  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Ap- 
ple and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all 
sections.  Catalogues  showing  how  and 
what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation, mailed  gratis  to  all  appli- 
cants. RANDOLPH  PETERS, 
Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nursery, 

se — 3t  Wilmington,  Del. 

HMl^lMlllMMMIllWyilllllllWIIWi  ■!■    I      I     I illl— I 

COtswoId  and  Shropshire- 
down  Bucks>Southdown 

Buck  Lambs,  and 
Shorthorn    Bull   Calves 

For  Sale  at  moderate  prices. 
JOHN  R.  WOODS, 

Near  Ivy  Depot, 
se — 2t Albemarle  county.  Va. 


Drain  Tile 

FOR    FARMERS. 

ALL  SIZES  ATLOW  PRICES, 
Address, 
Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


ALLISOxN  &  ADDISON'S 


STARW    ^BRAND" 


FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  ordering  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop,  we  beg 
o  announce  to  our  friends  that  we  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Pacific  Guano, 
and  will  confine  our  business  in  Fertilizers  to  the  sale  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, viz  : 

COMPLETE 


TOBACCO    MAXURE. 

COMPLETE 

WHEAT    MA^^URE. 


PURE 

FLOUR    OF    RAW  BOXE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  us  that 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  policy  and 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 

We  also  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 

No.    1    PERUTIAX   GUANO, 

Potash,  Ground    Plaster,  and   other   Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  offer  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  : 

1322  GARY  STREET,  .  RICHMOND,  VA. 

gS^SYCAMORE  STREET,  .        PETERSBURG,  VA. 

WALKUT  GROVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham', 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

113  ri2.  cc:>  s^T  S2 1^  =o^  ^^t  02.  -i^  i:s  ^;:t  ^  =» 

Address 

G.  JULIAX  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 
oct— tf  Augusta  Co.,  Va. 


EM  i  MkWi  hm  d  Frsijlit  Wagons. 


H-  1^.  siveith:  So  CO., 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

1532  Main  St.,  B.ZGIIMOITD,  VA. 

We  keep  en  hand  the  Best  Assortment  of  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons  in  the  South. 

In  putting  on  the  market  the  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons  which  were  introduced 
here  by  us,  we  know  we  ace  offering  those  which  will,  in  all  respects,  fully  equal 
the  recommendations  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  expectations  of  the  purchaser. 
In  regard  to  the  prices,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  wonder  is  that  so  gooi  a 
wason  can  be  sold  for  so  small  a  price. 

X.  B. — Our  Price  List  includes  Brake  and  Seat.  Most  lists  are  for  wagons 
plain,  and  $4  extra  is  charged  for  seats,  and  S4  more  for  brake.  In  comparing 
prices,  note  this,  and  remember  that  if  either  brake  or  seat  are  dispensed  with, 
a  reduction  in  price  is  made  of  $4  for  each  or  either. 

We  warrant  every  Wagon  we  sell  to  be  made  of  good  seasotied  timber  and  well 
made.  Any  breakage  within  one  year,  from  defect  in  either  material  or  work- 
manship, will  be  made  good  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

NOTE  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  sold  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  these  wagons  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  perfect  and  absolute  satisfaction  they  have  given  in  all  cases  is  an  assu- 
rance that  we  have  not  too  highly  recommended  them.  From  the  Price  List, 
which  we  regard  as  very  low,  we  make  a  discount  often  per  cent,  to  cash  buyers. 

Some  of  \k  Reasons  wliy  onr  Waions  are  Litel  liy  Farmers  anJ  Teaislers. 

Thej  are  made  by  the  best  wagon  mechanics  in  the  world. 

Xone  but  the  best  Ohio.  Indiana  and  Canada  hickory  are  used  for  axles,  and  all 
other  materials  are  of  the  best  quality. 

Both  Lower  anl  Top  Boxes  are  ironed  on  top. 

Tongue  Houns  are  double  braced. 

The  Patent  Coupling  prevents  the  wearing  and  weakening  of  the  hind  axle  by 
an  Iron  Box  Coupling  bolted  to  the  hind  axle  and  bolster. 

Bottoms  are  matched  and  painted,  and  have  six  supports,  thereby  securing  the 
end  from  breaking  when  loading  heavy  weights. 

The  Spokes  are  driven  in  glue,  and  never  work  loose. 

All  the  stakes  are  bolted  in  the  bolster,  and  not  driven  in,  as  many  are,  which 
soon  work  loose. 

Extra  Sizes,  not  mentioned  in  Circular,  Furnished  Promptly. 

The  prices  quoted  iti  our  Special  Wago7i  Circulars  arvfor  Wagons  delivered  on  the 
Cars  at  Uichinoiid,  Va. 

We  decidedly  recommend  for  general  farm  purposes  the  Thimble  Skeix  Wagoxs 
as  lighter  running  and  more  durable  than  the  Iron  Axles;  but  we  can  furnish 
either  Iron  or  Thimble  Skein  Axles  of  any  desired  size,  and  of  either  the  Stcde- 
BAKER  or  Mitchell  manufacture.    The  prices  of  the  different  makers  are  uniform. 

X.  B. — There  are  plenty  of  htcer-priced  wagons  in  the  market,  but  none 
cheaper.  In  wagons,  more  than  in  any  other  article  required  in  the  outfit  of  a 
farm,  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 


HARD  TIMES  MADE  EASY  BY    PURCHASING  YOUR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAX  EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG-LEAVES. 


Black  Gros-Graiu  Silks  at  $1  worth  $1  25,  at  81.10  worth  S1.35,  at  81.25 

worth  SI. 50,  at  SI. 35  worth  SI. 7.5,  at  81.50  worth  82. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c.,  90c.,  SI,   SI. 10,  81.25.,  and  81.35  per  yard — the 

cheapest  ever  seeu. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c.,  and  81  i)er  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plaid  Silks  at  75,  85c.,  and  81 — much  below  regular  prices. 
Black  Alpacas  at  161,  20,  25c.,  aud  up  to  §1  per  yard.     Dou't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examiniug  our  stock. 
Black  All-AVool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  SI,  atd  81.25— the  bes 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Alpacas  at  161,  20  aud  25c.  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c. 

per  yard. 
Wash  "Poplins  at  6^-,  8J,  10  and  12]c.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  12?,  15,  16|c.,  aud  up  to  81  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  10  aud  122C.  per  yard  worth  12^  and  16tc. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  V2]c.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16jc. 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

Xew  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  61  and  .8Jc.  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Carabiics  at  10,  12?  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c.  per  yard  worth  10  aud  12jc. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12^,  15,  161,  20  and   25c.  per  yard — the  cheapest 

ever  seeu. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  IGic.  worth  20c.  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  35c. 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12 i,  15,  161,  20  aud  25c.  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  12},  and  16tc.  per  yard  worth  12i,  16  aud  20c. 

per  yard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8},  10,  12},  15,  16|,  20,  22  and  25c.  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c.  per  yard  worth  30c. 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  l6c.  per  yard  worth  25c. 
Full-width  Pillow  Case  Cotton  at  122C.  worth  15c.  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wam- 

sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c. 
Carpets,  iu  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  iu  this  State. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  seut  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf  1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  Bichmond,Va. 
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J.  B  FIGKIEN  &  SOjJS, 
"FAMILY,"  in  America, 

0-VE3H.     OF'ir'TY     ■STJE.A.H.SS      .aL<3-^. 


Our  "  NEW  PROCESS  "   Against  the  World. 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks.     Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 
Family,  Extra,  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds,for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 
sep-ly  Bridgwater  Mills,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


NON-RUSTING 


Orders  for  the  above  oat  can  be  filled 
I'y  addressing  W.  S.  Wills,  care  of 
J'Unifer  and  Farmer,  at  75  cents  per 
busiiel  and  15  cents  for  bags. 

•'I  have  sown  the  Jjyell  non-rusting 
oat  for  two  vfars.  and  as  a  spring  and 
winter  oat,  and  I  have  never  seen  its 
I  qual.  'i'hey  have  been  sown  as  a  win- 
ter and  spring  oat  in  my  neighborhood 
ti)r  four  years,  and  have  never  failed  to 

10  well.     They  will  yield  double   any 
I  I  her   oat   on   same  land.      They   will 

ipen   from   one  to   two  weeks   earlier 
ian  any  other      It  can    be   sown   later 

11  the  spring  than  the  sprinyr  oat,  but  I  : 
I  t-liHve  it  does  better  ,so\vn  in  the  fal 

Very  truly  yours,  F.  GUY." 

('Jirsfer field  Co.,   I'a. 


year's  trial  with  the  above 

ndorse  Mr.  Guv's  estimate 

L.  K.  DICKINSON."     i 


WE    SELL 

EVERYTHING 

FOR   THK 

GARDEN 


"\V.\NTED  BY 


FLORISTS, 
Market  Gardeners 

on 

Amateurs  in  Horticulture. 

Our  Orecntiousos  fcovcTins  3  acres  tn  plass) 
and  our  t'rroumis  of  CO  acres,  c.xciusivoly  do- 
X  ote  '  to  llic  cultivation  of  Flower,  Fruit 
asKl  VpKetnblc  PlaiUM,  eiiabl.-  us  to  tc-t 
uot  only  tlio  Kcrniiuatiiii;  quaiitiis  of  all 
l''lowcr  and  Vcgotal>le  Seeds,  Imt  to  oxperi- 
iiioiit  with  so  as  to  test  t lie  merits  of  all  Nov- 
eltiesiu  Small  l-"ruits,  Klowers  or  Vegeliiblcii. 
Our  Pp'^fripitvcrafalofruo  of  Everything 
tor  the  Gardcu  mulled  free  ou  bppl'icutlou. 

Seednmeti  and  Florists, 

35    CORTLANDT    ST,, 
NEW   YORK. 
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We  are  now  preparing  our  usual  stock  of  Standard  Fertilizers  for 
When-  0^-r>. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Aminoniated  Alkaline  Phosphate, 

An  article  especially  prepared  for  corn  and  tobacco,  and  sold  on 
satisfactory  terms  to  Grangers.  Endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  years. 

For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore. 


iiw,  niim  iiiiD  mvED  wm. 


In  store  and  for  sale. 
l^^=^Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  L  CO., 


— tf 


Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 

Baltimore. 


Subscriplion,  $2  per  annun.  in  Advance. 


TO  CXUBS  OF  FI¥E    OB-   HOKE,  tl.75    EACH. 
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Average 

Annual  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


AMtic  M  Yirpia  FerliMg  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  IN  1875-76. 

NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Monthly,  and  this  year  will 
Probably  Exceed  18,000  Tons. 


The  standard  manure  continues  to  grow  in  popularity  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertilizer  in  many  sections  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished many  thousand  certificates,  proving  its  superiority  whenever  fairly  tested 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobacco,  Corn,  Wheat,  Cotton,  and  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  farmer  who  has  never  used 
it,  can  easily  ascertain  about  it  from  some  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it,  from  the  Eureka  agent  near  him. 

It  never  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  whenever  there  is  a  fair  season,  and 
th'8  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  staled  above. 
Tnis  increase  is  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  in 
the  market. 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nos.  6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Bichmond,  Va. 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

t&^  We  want  a  good,  live,  active  Agent  in  every  neighborhood  not  yet  cov^ 
ered.  Parties  applying  for  the  Agency,  are  requested  to  send  their  references 
with  their  application,  as  it  saves  trouble. 

WM.  a.  CRENSHAW,  Jr.,  WM.  G.  CRENSHAW 

Secretary.  President. 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTEE  &  FAEMEK, 

DEVOTED   TO 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


Agriculture  is  tlie  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts. — Xenophon. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State. — Sully. 


L.  R.  DICKINSON,      .-...-       Editor  and  Proprietor. 

VpL  XXXIX.  RICHMOND,  VA.,  DECEMBER,  1878.    No.  12. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

LETTER   FROM  HON.  A.  DUDLEY  MANN,  OF   FRANCE. 

Ex-Governor  Kemper  promptly  favored  me,  through  the  mail, 
with  the  May  r.umber  of  your  excellent  periodical,  containing  the 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  him  in  relation  to  the  sugar  beet  industry  in 
France.  Within  a  fortnight  after  its  arrival  I  was  obligingly  favored, 
through  like  communication,  with  the  report  of  Professor  Ledoux,  of 
Chapel  Hill  College,  upon  the  experiments  which  had  been  made  in 
North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  root.  Those  experiments,  unsatisfactory  as  they  were, 
have  not  diminished  my  confidence  in  the  belief  that  the  sugar  beet, 
under  proper  cultivation,  will  mature  in  Virginia,  in  full  perfection, 
as  productively  as  it  does  here  in  my  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  April  last  I  laid  out  a  half  dozen  little  squares  aggregating 
half  an  acre,  in  different  localities  and  exposures  of  this  farm  in 
moisture,  and  engaged  a  life-long  cultivator  of  the  saccharine  vegeta- 
ble, adjacent  to  me,  to  plant  the  seed  (after  preparing  the  ground 
himself),  and  to  bestow  upon  them,  in  their  coming  up  and  gradual 
growth,  all  the  attention  essential  to  the  securing  of  an  ample  yield. 
In  this  service  he  was  employed,  from  first  to  last,  about  ten  days — * 
finishing  yesterday  with  the  gathering  of  the  crop  and  arranging  it  for 
the  manufactory.  Though  none  of  the  squares  were  highly  matured, 
the  product  of  each,  according  to  the  soil,  was  sufficiently  abundant 
to  satisfy  my  best  expectations.  I  would  send  you  specimens,  in  size 
and  quality,  if  there  Avas  an  assuring  likelihood  that  they  would 
reach  Richmond  in  a  sound  condition. 

There  is  not  a  solitary  reason  perceptible  to  my  mind,  why  a  sim- 
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ilar  result  should  not  be  obtained  east  of  the  Valley,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  Valley,  if  not  even  beyond  the  A^alley  of  Virginia.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  reason  I  will  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  sugar  beet  is 
destined,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  to  become  the  predominating  in- 
dustrial product  of  the  people  of  the  State — always  fairly  remunera- 
tive to  such  as  shall  engage  in  it,  and  thus  enhancing  steadily  the 
value  of  their  estates,  however  large  or  however  small. 

Regarding  you  as  the  organ  of  the  agriculturists  of  my  native 
land,  I  intend  to  transmit  to  you,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  distri- 
bution, a  small  quantity  of  the  sugar  beet  seed,  which  the  owners  of 
manufactories  carefully  prepare  for  the  producer  of  the  roots  from 
whom  they  derive  their  supplies,  with  the  request — which  I  trust  you 
will  not  consider  indelicate — to  parcel  them  out  in  equal  proportions 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  during  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  that  |body,  and  accompanied,  as  they  will  be, 
with  minute  directions  for  planting  and  tilling.  A  fair  start  in  suc- 
cessful production  may  thus  be  inaugurated. 

I  may  be  an  enthusiast  upon  the  subject.  If  so,  be  it  so,  since  I 
have  this  to  sustain  me — that  whatever  of  good  there  is  in  the  civil- 
ized world  had  its  origin  and  its  exploitation  in  enthusiasm.  Doubt- 
ers and  croakers  have  never  accomplished  anything  valuable  in  be- 
half of  intellectual  or  material  advancement.  Enthusiasm  has  its 
natural  irresistible  boundary  line,  but  until  that  line  is  approached  it 
is  the  mighty  power  which  is  ever  impelling  human  kind  onward  to 
fortuitous  attainments. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  should  stop,  but  the  two  concluding  paragraphs 
in  your  comments  upon  the  subject  of  my  letter  referred  to,  influ- 
ences me  to  retain  my  pen  in  hand  and  go  on — how  far  I  know  not 
yet.      Those  paragraphs  are  thus  expressed  : 

"We  beg  our  friends  will  give  diligent  heed  to  the  interest  Mr. 
Mann  evinces  in  their  welfare,  and  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  further 
the  work  he  has  so  patiently  and  disinterestedly  undertaken.  If  we 
never  try,  it  is  certain  we  will  never  win. 

"Would  that  all  things  to  the  Virginia  mind  were  as  attractive  as 
the  matter  of  securing  an  office.  If  this  were  the  case,  Virginia  would 
stand  at  the  head,  and  ask  odds  of  no  man." 

In  the  last  sentence  you  have,  with  patriotic  precision  of  aim,  hit 
the  nail  plumply  on  the  head.  Ah  !  if  A^irginians  can  but  break 
with  the  overpowering  love  for  office,  what  a  splendid  destiny  will  yet 
be  theirs.  Favored  as  they  are  by  the  Almighty,  with  every  requi- 
site for  the  attainment  of  a  national  and  durable  prosperity,  they 
have  but  to  employ  those  pre-eminent  gifts  carefully  and  judiciously 
to  hasten  the  consummation.  The  axe  has  but  to  be  industriously 
employed  in  the  unbroken  fertile  forest,  the  plow  and  hoe  in  the 
fields,  and  the  meadows  and  pastures  steadily  increased  in  number 
and  becomingly  cared  for  to  effectually  secure  the  realization  that 
"Virginia  will  stand  at  the  head  and  ask- odds  of  no  man."  As  of 
Frai.ce  so  of  Virginia,  "tillage  and  pasttfrage  are  her  paps."  Her 
life  of  joy  and  desirable  comfort  is  their  prolific   development.     Nor 
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is  there  a  country  on  the  earth's  surface  that  affords  larger  advan- 
tages for  such  development.  As  goes  her  agricultural  interest — 
whether  moving  forward  or  pulling  backward — so  of  necessity  must 
go  all  her  other  interests.  It  is  not  only  a  benign  agent  of  itself  to 
her  inhabitants,  but  if  duly  promoted,  is  also  a  benign  agent  in  ben- 
efiting and  multiplying  other  interests.  It  unfolds  immense  wealth, 
it  establishes  manufactories,  it  sustains  mechanics,  it  fosters  the  arts 
and  sciences,  it  builds  and  gives  employment  to  railroads,  it  freights 
ships,  and  it  is  the  main  stay  of  commerce. 

Thus  the  earth  is  the  natural  and  only  reliable  friend  in  this  nether 
world  of  human  kind.  "It  is  this  earth,"  said  Pliny,  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  '"that  like  a  kind  mother  receives  us  at  our  birth 
and  sustains  us  when  born;"  and  Goldsmith  adds,  "It  is  this  alone  of 
all  the  elements  around  us  that  is  never  found  an  enemy  to  man. 
The  body  of  water  deluges  him  with  rain,  oppress  him  with  hail,  and 
drown  him  with  inundations.  The  air  rushes  in  storms,  prepares 
the  tempests,  or  lights  up  the  volcano,  but  the  earth,  gentle  and  in- 
dulgent, ever  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man,  spreads  his  walks  with 
flowers  and  his  table  with  plenty;  returns  with  interest  every  good 
committed  to  her  care  ;  and  though  she  produces  the  poison  she 
still  supplies  the  antidote  ;  though  constantly  teased  more  to  furnish 
the  luxuries  of  man  than  his  necessities,  yet  even  to  the  last  she 
continues  her  kind  indulgence,  and  when  life  is  over  she  piously 
covers  his  remains  in  her  bosom." 

In  studious  contemplation,  how  strange  it  seems  that  Virginians 
should  have  a  higher  ambition  or  a  larger  desire  than  that  of  culti- 
vating to  the  utmost  this  blissful  boon  of  heaven  !  In  this  instance 
it  has  been  bestowed  with  unsurpassed  if  not  unequaled  generosity.  Is 
it  because  the  place  of  a  salared  public  dependent  is  more  reputable 
than  the  avocation  of  an  independent  tiller  of  the  soil?  Is  the  citi- 
zen of  lower  degree,  in  calling,  who  toils  in  producing  from  the  earth 
than  the  subordinate  of  a  superior,  bound  to  obedience,  or  to  displace- 
ment on  the  event  of  non-compliance  ?  The  one  is  as  free  as  the  air 
which  he  inhales — his  own  master — while  the  other  is  circumscribed  in 
his  movements  as  the  servant  of  an  authority. 

But  the  passion  of  the  times  throughout  the  Federal  Union,  andi 
it  must  be  owned  that  no  where  in  more  intense  manifestation  than  in' 
Virginia,  is  the  passion  for  office.  It  is  of  mean  nature,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  exclusively  selfish  and  not  unfrequently  immoral  in  the 
contrivance  of  plans  for  the  gratification  of  its  unchaste  ambition. 
In  order  to  be  up  to  its  woi'k,  it  oftentimes  is  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  strategy — to  sharp  tricks,  short  cuts,  high  bids. 

I  wish  that  I  were  furnished  with  more  assuring  indications,  than 
I  perceive  of  this  distaste,  that  it  was  not  destined  to  assume  pro- 
portions which,  aside  and  outside  of  its  sphere,  will  eventuate  in  over- 
turning the  self-governing  system  of  the  States — necessarily  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  Such  a  result,  in  my  opinion,  is  inevitable, 
unless  the  commonalty  of  the  dififerent  members  of  the  Union,  or  a 
majority  thereof,  do  not  in  virtuous  indignation  command  categorir- 
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callj  of  Congress  an  immense  retrenchment  in  the  Federal  expen- 
ditures. 

"Reform  that  you  may  preserve/'  was  the  exclamation  of  the  illus- 
trious Burke,  in  the  Commons,  when  his  country  was  in  danger  of 
ruin.  And  we  must  reform  if  we  are  to  preserve  ?:\io\\.\dL  be  the  watch- 
word, irrespective  of  party,  of  every  virtuous-minded  citizen  in  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere  within  the  embraces  of  the  national  fold. 

Where  and  how  to  commence  is  the  all-important  question  ?  The 
answer  in  proper  thought  is  with  Congress  itself.  That  body 
must  enforce  its  own  conpensation  within  economical  bounds,  before 
it  can,  with  a  becoming  grace,  undertake  a  salutarii  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  commonly  overpaid 
employees  of  the  general  government.  The  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  members  is  loosely  extravagant  if  it  be  not  even  positively  pro- 
fligate. The  time  in  session  of  a  Congressional  term  is  about  ten 
months — five  months  annually.  For  the  service  performed  during 
that  period  each  member  is  allowed  $10,000,  or  a  little  more  than  §33 
per  diem  1  The  members  receive  precisely  as  large  an  amount  for 
their  attendance  during  the  short  session  of  three  months  as  for  their 
attendance  during  the  long  session  of  seven  months.  This,  in  simple 
expression,  is  an  outrageous  imposition  upon  the  treasury,  and  a 
heartless  exaction  upon  the  resources  of  their  constituents.  It  is 
a  grievous  wrong  kept  in  partial  obscurity  by  the  annual  salary  com- 
pensation. 

Salaries  are  utterly  inappropriate  to  public  servants  who  are  not 
in  year-round  employments.  They  are  in  palpable  misapplication 
in  the  instance  of  congressmen  or  members  of  State  Legislatures,  and 
in  this  misapplication  a  temptition  is  presented  to  their  constituents 
for  a  departure  from  the  old  straightforward  road  of  political  recti- 
tude. The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  field  laborer,  who  are 
striving  hard,  from  Christmas  to  Christmas,  to  provide  supplies  for 
their  moderate  wants,  cannot  but  be  discontented  when  the  fact  is 
distinct  to  their  vision  that  their  representative,  for  a  service,  such 
as  it  is — in  most  cases  of  easy,  gentlemanly  leisure  of  ninety  days — 
is  helping  himself  to  an  egregious  sum  for  a  full  year  performance.  Nor 
is  it  compatible  with  the  exalted  principle  of  popular  representation, 
in  political  annals,  that  a  member  thereof  should  be  a  salary  receiver. 
It  impairs  the  dignity  of  his  position,  lessens  his  power  for  useful- 
ness, harmfully  effects  the  system  of  self-government,  of  which  he  is 
the  creature,  and  ought  to  be  the  keeper,  in  inflexible  purpose  of  its 
pristine  purity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Union  until  the  year  1S16,  the 
compensation  of  a  member  of  Congress  was  six  dollars  a  day.  That 
year  the  members  took  it  into  their  heads  that  their  constituents 
would  stand  an  increase  of  about  double  the  amount,  and  accordingly 
they  pressed  the  "Compensation  Act,"  which  provided  an  increased 
salary  for  each  of  $1,500 — reckoned,  in  the  aggregate  of  a  term  of 
■service,  at  twelve  dollars  per  diem.  Nothing  that  Congress  ever 
.did  before,  oot   even  the  passing  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, 
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excited  such  a  demonstration  of  indignation  among  the  commonalty 
of  the  United  States  as  this  injudicious — mainly  selfish,  as  it  was 
designated — proceeding. 

I  was  at  that  time  in  my  teens,  living  in  Kentucky,  in  Col.  John- 
son's district,  within  a  mile  of  the  home  of  that  of  Gen.  Desha,  and 
within  twelve  miles  of  that  of  Mr.  Clay — the  three  most  thickly  pop- 
ulated congressional  districts  in  the  State.  I  recollect  as  distinctly 
as  if  the  occurrence  was  of  yesterday,  the  uprising  in  resolute  re- 
sentment, as  if  in  formally  concerted  purpose,  of  the  farmers  and  the 
white  laborers  in  their  service,  at  the  atrocious  outrage.  Corn, 
wheat  and  pork  were  their  principal  products.  Their  corn  was 
worth  only  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel,  wheat  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
pork  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  price 
of  labor  varied. from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  month;  and  they  were 
naturally  enough  inflexible  in  intent  to  demonstrate  their  displeasure 
with  their  reprfsentatives  who  had  been  instrumental  in  helping 
themselves  to  812  per  diem.  With  the  exception  of  Gen.  Desha,  the 
entire  Kentucky  delegation  had  voted  for  the  bill,  and  all  except 
Mr.  Clay  and  Col.  Johnson  were  defeated  for  re-election.  Justly 
popular  as  those  two  members  had  been  previously,  the  current  of 
discontent  with  their  support  of  the  bill  would  have  swept  them  out 
of  place  but  for  the  assurance  that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  reprehensible  "Act."  Gen.  Desha  for  receiving  the  "Compen- 
sation"— who  had  been  hitherto  since  IbOT,  without  a  serious  oppo- 
nent— found  it  somewhat  difiicult  to  return  to  his  seat. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  the  Compensation  Act  was  re- 
pealed, and  eight  dollars  per  diem,  a  substitute  therefor,  which 
amount  was  sanctioned  generally  as  reasonable. 

What  a  sublime  result  in  view  of  the  manner  of  its  accomplish- 
ment !  The  agriculturists — constituting  the  commonalty  of  the  States 
of  the  young  Federal  Republic — had  risen  in  their  majesty  and  com- 
manded their  representatives,  in  thundering  emphasis,  to  imoiediately 
undo  the  wrong  which  they  had  so  ungenerously  committed.  '"That 
which  hath  been  may  be  again  ;"  yea,  must  he  in  economical  admin- 
istration, as  well  state  as  national,  if  laudable  self-government  is  to 
be  saved  from  perdition. 

Well,  for  a  period  of  about  a  third  of  a  century,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation to  a  member  of  Congress  remain  id  at  eight  dollars  a  day  ; 
when  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  leap  to  a  three  thousand  dollar  saloy. 
The  marvelous  yield  of  the  California  mines  had  turned  healthful 
frugality,  public  and  private,  topsy-turvy.-  The  agriculturists  were, 
as  a  class,  so  elated  with  their  increased  and  increasing  prosperity 
that  they  did  not  mind  to  raise  a  clamor  against  this  second  compen- 
sation, although  doubling  the  amount  of  that  of  its  promptly  re- 
pealed predecessors.  So,  without  rebuke,  it  prevailed  for  something 
like  a  score  of  years,  when  congressmen,  under  the  impression  that  the 
commonalty -was  prepared  to  accept  a4y  compensation  that  they 
might  be  inclined  to  help  themselves  to  out  of  the  treasury,  enacted, 
with  the  enormous  "grab,"  an  annual  salary,  for  each,  of  five  thou- 
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sand  dollars.  Greenbacks,  instead  of  specie,  furnished  a  sort  of 
empty  excuse  for  the  monstrous  procedure,  but  now,  when  from  their 
scarcity,  they  are  as  near  par  value  as  they  can  get  without  fully 
attaining  it,  that  excuse  is  without  the  shadow  of  plausibility. 

In  France  the  compensation  of  a  deputy,  and  he  is  in  place  nearly 
the  year  round,  is  about  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  an- 
num. He  is  paid  by  the  year  for  the  reason  that  he  is  required 
to  work  by  the  year,  not  only  in  session  but  also  in  recess  of  session. 
While  1  would  not,  if  I  could,  derogate  from  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is,  in  fitness  for  its  position,  its  equal. 
Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  it  costs  more  to  live  in  Washington  than  it 
does  in  Paris.  Moderate  wants,  but  not  contaminating  luxurious 
desires,  may  be  supplied,  in  the  aggregate,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
cheaper  in  the  former  metropolis  than  in  the  latter. 

Now  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  a  valid  reason  why 
the  compensation  of  members  of  Congress  should  not  be  reduced  to 
twelve  dollars  a  day.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  small  amount 
would  deprive  the  nation  of  the  qualifications  essential  to  wise  legis- 
lation. It  was  so  asserted  when  the  eight  dollars  compensation  was 
substituted  for  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  salary  ;  yet  there  was  not 
a  member  of  either  House  disposed  to  relinquish  his  seat  because  of 
the  diminution.  The  ornaments  of  that  body — of  which  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Lowndes,  and  Mr.  Randolph  (of  Roanoke)  were  conspicuous — 
were  right  willing  to  still  serve  their  constituents,  and  I  dare  say 
that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  present  Congress  who  would  forego 
the  entering  of  the  next  if  his  per  diem  allowance  were  cut  down  to 
twelve  dollars.  Should  there  be  any,  however,  he  would  hardly  be 
regarded  by  his  constituents  as  a  necessity  in  their  interest  at  the 
Capitol. 

"Physician  heal  thyself,"  is  unquestionably  the  most  imperative 
need  of  Congress,  as  it  is  the  most  positive  want  of  the  commonalty. 
If  this  shall  be  effected,  then  that  body  will  have  furnished  convinc- 
ing proof  that  it  is  capable  of  curing  that  afflicting  contagious 
malady  which  threatens  the  life  of  the  country — lust  for  office. 
It  can  begin  with  the  President  and  lop  of  $25,000  of  his  annual 
salar}',  provided,  in  the  first  instance,  by  run-mad  Radicalism  for  its 
dealing  with  the  "itching  palm,"  and  by  him  continued  to  his  succes- 
sor by  the  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  Thus  com- 
mencing, it  can  proceed  downward  in  a  rigidly  economical  sense 
through  the  civil,  army  and  naval  establishments,  purging  each  of  its 
idle  supernumeraries,  and  exacting  a  faithful  performance  of  service 
of  the  retained. 

In  such  event,  the  iniquitous  internal  revenue  laws  will  be  speedily 
abolished,  and  the  hordes  of  large  and  small  officers  engacred  in  their 
execution,  consigned  to  appropriate  retirement.  In  the  disappearance 
of  public  places  and  the  moderate  salaries  attached  to  those  of  neces- 
sary existence,  depend  the  future  well-being  of  Virginia.  May  all 
concerned  ever  be  duly  impressed  with  the  proverb  of  the  wise  men 
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of  old:  "He  that  tilleth  the  soil  shall  have  plenty  of  bread;  but  he 
that  followeth  after  vain  persons  shall  have  poverty  enough." 

If  there  be  anything  valuable  in  a  youth,  for  his  race,  or  himself, 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  certain,  in  due  time,  to  bring  it  out. 
The  implements  of  rural  industry,  properly  applied,  are  the  best  of 
instructors  and  the  noblest  of  companions.  With  smiling  fields  in 
production,  they  have  been  instrumental  in  developing  such  geniuses 
as  Burns,  Clay  and  Calhoun. 

What  a  precious  knowledge,  too,  that  of  understanding  how  to 
properly  cultivate  the  earth  when  the  winter  of  life  is  upon  us.  My 
father  was  a  very  nice  farmer,  with  small  fields  and  large  pastures 
and  meadows,  and  before  I  was  fifteen,  without  much  hinderance  in 
my  book-learning,  I  had  a  practical  education  in  the  tilling  of  the 
soil.  This  education  was  not  lost  upon  me,  as  now,  late  in  the  even- 
ing of  my  davs,  it  is  a  source  of  the  most  pure  of  my  delights  on  re- 
tirement. With  one  utensil  or  another  in  my  hand,  I  am  out  for  an 
hour  during  the  morning  and  for  a  like  time  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  weather  will  permit;  and  apart  from  the  healthful  exercise,  I  feel 
that  "the  sweat  of  the  brow"  conduces  to  contentment.  I  have  in 
my  service  an  accomplished  French  agriculturist,  from  whom  I  learn 
a  great  deal,  while  in  my  experiments  with  Virginia  seeds  he,  in  re- 
turn, learns  a  little.  The  God  of  nature  is  ever  present  in  omnipo- 
tent majesty  in  my  superintendence  of  the  tillage,  and  I  cannot  but 
have  in  contemplation  the  assertion  of  Lucan,  "  Where'er,you  turn 
your  eyes,  'tis  God  you  see." 

To  conclude,  I  risk  nothing  in  the  assertion  that  no  lad  of  Vir- 
ginia who  has  the  spirit  to  go  resolutely  to  the  plantation  or  farm, 
will  ever  be  reckoned  as  a  thief  or  a  tramp.  An  unsuccessful  per- 
sistent office-seeker  or  a  tbrown-out  office-holder  are  not  unfrequently 
in  danger  of  becoming  such. 

Chantilly,  France.  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann. 


liET  Your  Children  Sleep  Enough. — As  sleep  is  the  period  for 
replenishing  the  system,  for  restoring  the  cells  wasted  by  the  nervous 
activity  of  the  day — the  period  when  the  processes  of  digestion  reach 
their  final  result,  by  identifying  the  new  nutriment  with  the  system  in 
the  place  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues — it  follows  that  children  need  more 
sleep  than  grown  persons.  Many  who  might  be  plump,  active  and  hap- 
py if  given  sleep  suflicient,  are  flaccid  and  sallow,  weary  and  fretful, 
because  they  do  not  sleep  enough  to  allow  the  demand  of  the  system  for 
nutrition  to  be  supplied.  Children  of  ten  feel  it  very  hard  that  they 
are  sent  to  bed  early,  while  the  grown  people  sit  up  and  enjoy  themselves 
long  after  they  are  to  bed.  If  any  children  chance  to  read  this  para- 
graph, to  them  we  would  say  :  "You  need  more  sleep  than  your  par- 
ents, because  you  have  to  grow  and  they  do  not.  You  need  to  use  a 
good  deal  of  the  food  you  eat  in  growing  larger  and  stronger;  if  you  con- 
sume it  all  in  activity,  you  will  not  have  enough  to  grow  with.  There- 
fore you  ought  to  sleep  a  great  deal,  and  let  the  body  rest  from  exercise, 
if  you  would  grow  strong  and  healthy." 
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GRASS  AND  STOCK  ESSENTIAL  TO  KEEP  UP  FERTILITY 

OF  SOILS. 

[The  subjoined  scientiBe  and  sensible  article  was  written  by  Judge  Wm.  Fal- 
lerton,  tb  the  Nac  York  World,  and  it  contains  so  many  valuable  facts  that  it 
will  pay  to  give  it  several  thoughtful  perusals  : — Ed.] 

The  necessary  steps  towards  an  mproved  husbandry  are:  1.  To 
cultivate  less  land.  2.  To  make  that  which  is  cultivated  rich  in  plant 
food,  so  that  it  may  produce  large  crops.  3.  The  practice  of  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  rotation  of  crops,  and  mixed  farming.  4.  The  cultivation  of  the 
grasses  and  less  of  the  cereals,  and  feeding  upon  the  farm  the  most 
of  its  products.  5.  Raising  clover  and  enriching  the  land  by  turn- 
ing under  green  crops.  I  believe  that  the  faithful  practice  of  such 
a  system  of  tillage  would  in  ten  years  increase  the  value  of  real  es- 
tate l'»0  per  cent,  and  place  the  farming  population  in  an  indepen- 
dent positjon.  The  advantage  in  small  farms  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. France  is  an  eminent  example  of  this,  and  she  is  to-day 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  With  a  territory  not  equal  to  one-fifteenth 
of  our  States  and  but  little  greater  than  Texas,  she  raises  nearly 
double  the  wheit  produced  by  the  L'nited  States,  and,  besides  sup- 
porting a  population  of  nearly  forty  millions,  her  exports  for  1875 
exceeded  our  own.  This  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  her  farms  aver- 
age less  than  sixty  acres,  and  are  made  to  produce  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  capacity.  All  observation  and  experience  go  to  show  that 
those  sections  of  the  country  are  most  prosperous  where  a  mixed 
system  of  farming  prevails.  The  farmer  who  finds  in  his^own  gar- 
ners that  which  is  needed  to  supply  his  daily  wants,  is  far  removed 
from  the  vexation  and  losses  attendant  upon  outside  purchases,  which 
60  severly  tax  his  means.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  when  he 
produces  but  a  single  article  for  the  market,  that  it  commands  a  price 
which  but  poorly  compensates  him  for  his  labor,  while  he  has  to  pay 
exorbitaiit  prices  fcr  that  which  he  is  compelled  to  purchase.  This 
is  '"selling  the  hide  for  a  penny,  and  buying  back  the  tail  for  a  shil- 
ling." which  surely  is  not  a  profitable  transaction.  Mixed  agricul- 
ture necessarily  leads  to  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops  which  is  the 
key  to  successful  farming.  That  there  is  a  vast  recuperative  power 
in  lands  where  a  succession  of  different  crops  is  grown  no  one  can 
deny  in  the  light  of  universal  experience.  Thousands  of  these  who 
have  hitherto  devoted  themselves  to  a  single  production,  cotton,  to- 
bacco or  grain,  now  acknowledge  this  error. 

Successive  crops  of  the  same  character  exhaust  lands  of  the  par- 
ticular food  they  require,  with  great  rapidity.  The  aid  which  nature 
80  freely  renders,  where  crops  rotate,  is  held  in  such  a  system  of 
cultivation,  because  the  farmer  is  violating  her  laws.  To  fight  against 
nature  is  to  war  at  fearful  odds,  and  it  is  not  difiicult  to  forecast  the 
result.  To  work  in  harmony  with  her,  insures  a  comparatively  easy 
victory.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  provisions  is,  that  while 
one  crop  exhausts  the  soil  of  that  element  which  enters  most  largely 
into  its  composition,  by  the  operation  of  some. mysterious  law  it  pre- 
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pares  that  same  soil  for  some  other  crop  of  a  different  character. 
This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  process  of  nature,  which  re- 
sults immensely  to  our  advantage  if  we  except  her  aid.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  this  principle,  we  know  that  clover  does  not  successfully 
follow  itself,  although  it  leaves  the  ground  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  corn  or  wheat.  One  crop,  therefore,  restores,  in  a  measure, 
what  another  has  taken.  By  raising  continuously  the  same  plant, 
you  interfere  with  this  beautiful  contrivance  of  nature  to  rebuild 
her  wasted  strength.  How  this  is  done  is  imperfectly  understood. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  deep-rooted  plant,  like  clover,  will 
pump  from  the  depths  below  for  the  use  of  those  that  grow  near  the 
surface  that  food  which  has  been  carried  beyond  their  reach.  And 
not  only  that,  this  element  when  thus  brought  to  the  surface  acts 
chemically  upon  what  it  finds  there,  and  renders  soluble  and  avail- 
able as  plant  food  what   before  was  inert   and  resisted   assimilation. 

Nature,  therefore,  will  do  much  of  our  work  for  us  if  we  will  only 
second  her  efforts  and  give  full  scope  to  her  beneficent  laws.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  for  the  farmer  to  determine  whether  he  will,  by 
a  rotation  of  crops,  have  this  soil  enriched  by  drafts  on  nature's 
treasury,  or  draw  entirely  upon  his  own.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that 
there  is  nothing  for  the  farmer  to  do  to  make  his  lands  productive. 
Far  from  it.  But  I  do  arg-ue  that  he  may  make  nature  a  co-worker 
with  him  in  attaining  a  most  desirable  end.  Change  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  nature's  economy.  Cut  down  the  forest  of  hard  wood  and 
the  pines  succeed.  Again  remove  the  pine  and  the  hard  wood  reap- 
pears. One  kind  of  grass  succeed;?  another  and  nature  supplies  the 
seed.  These  changes  give  the  soil  rest,  to  the  end  that  the  process 
of  re-invigoration  may  go  on.  Day  and  night  succeed  each  other, 
and  each  preforms  its  particular  function  in  promoting  vegetnble  life. 
Eternal  sunshine  would  result  in  eternal  blight.  The  falling  dew 
brings  with  it  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  gladden  vegetation.  The 
sun  appears.  Its  light  and  heat  liberate  the  acids  and  gases  which 
enter  upon  their  work  of  usefulness  in  preparing  a  variety  of  vege- 
table food.  Winter  and  summer  follow  each  other.  Frost  disinte- 
grates and  renders  the  earth  porous,  opening  the  way  for  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  summer,  so  that  chemical  laws  may  work  out  their 
beautiful  results.  Thus  unceasingly,  year  after  year,  the  silent  agen- 
cies are  at  work  preparing  the  earth  for  man's  use,  that  it  may  bring 
forth   abundantly  of  everything  which   is   necessary  for  his  support. 

There  can  be  no  rational  or  successful  rotation  of  crops,  unless 
grass,  including  clover,  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  The  great  need 
of  Virginia,  middle  and  southern  Kentucky,  to-day  is  grass.  It  is 
the  great  source  of  the  world's  wealth.  All  history  shows  that  no 
nation  was  ever  agriculturally  prosperous,  that  did  not  make  it  one 
of  its  chief  products.  Raising  grass  necessarily  involves  raising 
cattle,  and  you  can  measure  the  prosperity  of  any  nation  by  the 
number  of  cattle  within  its  borders.  That  kind  of  husbandry  takes 
less  from  the  soil  than  any  other,  and  requires  less  labor  to  prose- 
cute it.     A  practical  southern  writer  in   speaking  of  the  high  price 
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of  lands  in  the  north  as  compared  with  those  in  the  south,  uses  this 
forcible  lansuajre : 

Why  this  difference?  Is  the  land  in  these  countries  better  than 
ours?  Not  by  nature;  if  it  be  better,  it  is  by  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment. Is  their  climate  better  than  ours?  The  acknowledged  su- 
periority is  on  our  side.  Are  the  prices  of  their  products  any  bet- 
ter than  ours  ?  On  an  averacre  not  so  jiood.  Are  their  taxes  lighter 
than  ours?  If  we  were  compelled  to  pay  their  tax,  either  at  the 
north  or  in  England,  our  lands  would  be  at  once  sold  for  taxes. 
Have  they  valuable  crops  which  they  can  raise  and  which  we  cannot 
raise?  There  is  not  a  farm  product  in  either  old  or  New  England 
which  we  cannot  raise  in  equal  perfection  at  the  south.  Is  their  la- 
bor cheaper  than  ours?  The  cost  of  labor  at  the  north  is  nearly 
double  the  cost  of  labor  at  the  south.  In  England  labor  is  cheaper 
than  with  us,  but  the  difference  is,  perhaps,  compensated  by  the  poor 
and  church  rates  and  other  excessive  taxes  paid  by  the  English  far- 
mer. If,  then,  our  climate  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  countries  re- 
ferred to,  if  our  land  is  as  good  as  theirs,  if  our  produce  brings  as 
good  prices,  if  our  taxes  are  much  lighter,  if  we  can  grow  all  the 
crops  that  they  grow,  if  labor  is  cheaper  with  us  than  it  is  at  the 
north,  and  if  difference  in  taxes  compensates  for  the  cheapness  of 
labor  in  England — why  is  it  that  their  land  is  so  valuable  and  ours 
so  valueless  ? 

We  shall  find  the  map  of  use  to  us  in  answering  this  question. 
If  we  take  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  put  our  finger  upon 
the  State  or  parts  of  States  in  which  land  sells  at  the  highest  price, 
we  shall  find  that  in  those  States  or  parts  of  States  the  greatest  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses  and  forage  plants. 
If  we  open  the  map  of  Europe  we  shall  find  the  same  rule  holds 
good.  The  cheapest  lands  in  Europe  are  those  of  Spain,  where  lit- 
tle attention  is  paid  to  grasses.  The  value  of  land  rises  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  attention  which  is  given  to  them;  England  and 
Holland  is  almost  a  continuous  meadow.  This  land  value  culminates 
in  Lombardy,  where  irrigated  meadow  lands  rent  for  $60  to  $100  per 
acre.  Without  exception,  in  Europe  and  America,  where  a  large 
portion  of  land  is  in  grass,  or  forage  crops,  the  price  of  land  is  high, 
reaching  the  figures  above  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
exception,  where,  in  either  continent,  the  grasses  do  not  receive  this 
attention,  landed  estate  is  of  comparatively  low  value. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  a  large  attention  to  the  culti- 
vated grasses  is  essential  not  only  to  improve  agriculture,  but  also 
to  a  high  value  of  landed  estate.  If  there  be  a  flaw  in  this  reason- 
ing, the  writer  has  been  unable  to  detect  it.  Fifteen  years  ago  this 
solution  was  offered  of  the  apparently  anomalous  condition  of  our 
lands,  so  favored  as  to  all  the  elements  of  agriculture,  and  yet  so 
ruinously  low  in  salable  value.  Time  has  but  strengthened  the  con- 
viction of  its  correctness.  The  argument  is  strengthened  bv  the  con- 
sideration  that  extended  grass  culture  in  any  country  is  an  index  of 
the  existence  of  an  improved  agriculture.     Where  this  occurs  there 
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must  be  large  numbers  of  horses  or  mules,  cattle  and  sheep.  These 
produce  aiT  abundance  of  manure.  Where  there  are  large  crops, 
land  will  be  valuable.  These  results  follow  from  the  grass  crop  as 
the  first  cause 

The  abundance  and  superior  quality  of  the  grasses  which  abound 
in  some  parts  of  this  country  have  given  rise  recently  to  a  new 
branch  of  trade,  which  is  not  without  significance.  Regular  ship- 
ments of  beef  are  now  made  to  Europe  from  this  country.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  entirely  successful,  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  and  profitable  trade,  which  may  be  increased  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  meat  thus  shipped  brings  the  highest  market  price— for 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  in  the  English  market,  and  far  surpasses  the 
most  of  it. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  maxim  in  farming  that  that  system  is 
most  desirable  which  enables  the  farmer  to  produce  the  largest  amount 
in  value  at  the  least  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  The  cultivation  of  grass  and  feeding  cattle  for 
the  market  will  better  enable  the  farmer  to  accomplish  this  than  the 
prosecution  of  any  other  business.  It  does  away  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  plow,  and  reduces  the  expenses  of  labor  to  the  minimum 
amount. 

Crops  for  Soiling.— Mr.  Cheever,  at  the  last  Vermont  Dairy- 
men's Association,  said  he  had  not  had  a  hoof  on  his  meadows  to 
graze  for  twenty  years,  and  did  not  intend  to  have.  Last  year  he 
had  five  and  one-half  acres  in  rye,  six  in  millet,  four  in  oats  and 
thirteen  in  grass.  Three  acres  of  the  grass  were  mowed  three  times 
a  year,  and  the  other  ten  acres  twice.  The  rye  went  off  by  June 
1st,  and  in  ample  time  to  grow  fodder  corn,  millet  or  any  other  hoed 
crop.  The  first  crop  of  grass  may  be  followed  by  millet,  or  two 
crops  of  oats  could  be  grown.  Green  rye,  for  hay,  he  cuts  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  commences  haying  the  tenth,  and  finishes  by  July 
9th.  The  first  planting  of  sweet  corn  tassels  and  is  in  its  best  con- 
dition in  the  last  part  of  July,  He  formerly  fed  his  corn  whole,  but 
the  cows  wasted  it,  and  by  cutting  it  in  a  feed  cutter,  it  was  eaten 
clean.  Fodder  corn  cannot  be  used  green  after  frost  comes,  but  may 
be  cut  and  shocked  and  left  in  the  field  without  damage,  and  when 
put  under  cover  can  be  kept  as  long  as  it  is  kept  standing,  but  cannot 
be  packed  in  rows  like  hay  or  other  fodder.  Barley,  oats  and  wheat 
may  each  be  raised  with  profit  for  a  late  crop,  even  to  the  freezing 
of  the  ground  in  November.  Millet  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  per  acre;  barley  and  oats,  for  hay  crops,  from  four  down 
to  two  bushels  per  acre;  sow  less  and  less  of  sweet  corn  each  year, 
and  less  than  a  bushel  per  acre,  and  drill  that  in. 

The  farmer  who  makes  a  large  quantity  of  rich  manure  and  applies 
it  properly,  cannot  and  will  not  fail  of  being  successful.  Per  Contra, 
the  man  who  is  careless  on  this  point,  though  he  may  rise  early  and  labor 
assiduously,  is  destined  to  failure  and  disappointment. 
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The  Coxxecticut  Dog  Law. — "Every  dog  kept  mast  be  regis- 
tered on  or  before  May  1st,  of  each  ji<ir,  and  $2.15  paid  therefor 
to  the  Town  Clerk  for  each  male  dog,  and  $6.15  for  each  female 
dog.  Every  dog  must  constantly  wear  around  the  neck  a  collar  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  the  register  number  and  the  owner's  name. 
Every  dog  not  so  licensed  and  collared  is  to  be  killed,  and  i51  bounty 
is  paid  for  the  killing.  Any  person  keeping  an  unregistered  dog 
may  be  fined  $7,  or  imprisoned  30  days,  or  both;  and  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  Grand  Jurors  and  all  other  prosecuting  officers  to  pros- 
ecute any  violation  of  this  act.  All  damages  done  by  dogs  to  sheep 
or  lambs,  or  cattle,  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  town,  and  collected  in 
full  from  the  owners  of  the  dogs.  Any  person  killing  a  dog,  unless 
such  killing  be  justifiable  for  the  protection  of  life  or  property,  is 
liable  for  the  value  of  the  dog,  as  established  by  competent  evidence, 
and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
30  days,  or  both." 

The  Tarhoro  Southerner,  commenting  upon  the  above  law,  says: 
We  believe  if  the  press  and  politicians  be  bold  enough  to  go  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  people.  North  Carolina  will  after  a  while 
have  a  law  that  will  give  the  sheep  raisers  a  showing.  We  believe 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  the  people  would  be  opposed  to  such 
a  law  if  they  clearly  onderstood  it.  This  law  gives  the  honest  d6g 
a  showing  while  protecting  the  sheep.  With  such  a  law  our  State 
would  be  more  valuable  by  many  thousand  dollars  in  a  few  years. 
To  which  we  add,  that  the  feature  of  indemnity  for  damages  done 
by  dogs,  is  so  just,  that  the  General  Assembly  cannot  fail  to  enact 
some  such  provision  which  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tion, even  if  nothing  else  be  done. 

Staxd  at  the  Head. — Young  man,  if  you  are  going  to  be  a 
farmer,  be  a  good  one.  Be  the  chief  musician  yourself.  This  being 
second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  rate  is  not  just  the  thing.  It  is  the  first 
that  always  wins  esteem  and  respect.  Study,  observe,  listen  and  get 
information  pertaining  to  your  business  from  every  source,  and  you 
can  soon  know  as  much  as  any  one.  Let  no  day  pass  without  some 
increase  of  knowledge.  Whatever  you  cultivate,  do  it  well.  What- 
ever stock  you  have,  let  it  be  good  and  take  good  care  of  it  and  im- 
prove it  as  fast  as  your  means  will  admit.  Whatever  fruit  you  have, 
let  it  be  choice,  and  study  how  to  improve  it,  how  to  market  it  so 
as  to  get  the  highest  price.  If  you  have  a  garden,  let  it  be  the  first 
in  the  neighborhood.  •  Be  at  the  head  of  the  class,  not  third  or  fourth 
or  at  the  foot. 

Fared  Leaver — Forest  leaves,  says  Gardener's  Monthly,  are  excellent 
to  mix  with  hot-bed  materialj  and  where  practical,  should  be  saved  for 
this  purpose.  They  do  not  beat  so  rapidly  as  stable  manure  and  in  this 
have  an  advantage  in  tempering  its  violence,  making  it  last  lunger  and 
maintaining  a  more  regular  heat.  They  are  excellent  material  to  put 
round  cold  fiames  to  protect  half  hardy  plants. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE  HOG. 

I  desire,  through  the  medium  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  to  con- 
vey, in  behalf  of  myself  and  many  others  in  this  community  who 
have  read  and  profitcl  by  it,  an  expression  of  thanks  to  Dr  Pollard 
for  his  admirable  compilation  on  "The  Hog."' 

It  comprises  in  a  small  space  an  amount  of  varied  and  valuable 
information  to  all  engaged  in  the  important  and  profitable  business 
of  hog  raising,  •which  speaks  well  for  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  is  an  encouraging  example  <  f 
the  good  his  Departaient  is  accomplishing  for  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

My  hogs  (60  head)  are  just  now  (Oct.  ■25th.)  finishing  up  my  pea 
fallow,  on  which  they  have  been  luxuriating  since  about  the  last  of 
September.  It  is  my  usual  practice  to  turn  them  on  the  pea  field 
earlier,  so  as  to  allow  the  vines,  after  the  peas  have  been  gathered 
bv  the  hogs,  to  be  turned  under  in  time  for  the  seeding  of  winter 
grain ;  but  wishing  a  portion  of  the  peas  to  ripen  to  be  picked  for  seed 
and  sale,  I  was  forced  to  the  above  delay,  and  the  land  will  now  be 
reserved  for  tobacco  and  corn,  the  vines  to  be  turned  under  in  De- 
cember. In  future  a  separate  lot,  fenced  off  and  reserved  entirely 
for  seed,  will  obviate  this  difficulty.  The  hogs  are  coming  from  the 
peas  into  the  fattening  pen,  most  of  them  in  good  killing  order,  and 
will  require  not  more  than  half  the  usual  quantity  of  corn,  with  one 
feed  per  day  of  turnips,  to  harden  and  purify  the  fat  ami  flesh,  and 
make  them  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  first-class  porkers. 
I  am  crossing  my  stock  with  a  Poland-China  boar  (a  superb  ani- 
mal) on  native  sows,  and  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  even 
astonishing  to  those  farmers  who  cling  to  the  old  notion  that  '"corn 
makes  the  breed."  I  have  grade  Poland-China  pigs  four  months 
old  that  are  at  least  100  per  cent,  larger  and  fatter  than  thorough 
BRED  "Landpikes"  of  the  same  age,  and  that  have  had  precisely  the 
same  treatment. 

In  view  of  the  well  recognized  fact  that,  with  our  impoverished 
lands  and  high  priced  labor  (not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  shrinkage 
of  value  of  other  commodities)  hog  raising  and  fattening  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  is  impracticable,  even  if  it  were  profitable,  with  corn 
alone,  I  have  been  much  exercised  over  the  difficult  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  succession  of  hog  food — i.  e,  special  crops  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  to  be  fed  oft'  the  land  by  the  hogs — and  with  the  best  ar- 
ray I  can  muster  of  oats,  early  corn,  cymlings,  pumpkins,  peas,  sor- 
ghum, c^cc.  there  will  be  gaps  or  breaks  in  the  successions  over  which 
it  is  difficult  to  carry  the  herd.  Last  Spring,  by  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence, private,  and  in  the  Bural  Messenger  and  other  Agri- 
cultural Journals,  ray  attention  was  called  to  the  Chufa,  as  bidding 
fair  to  become  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  this  connection. 

On  page  5-4  of  Dr.  Pollard's  book,  above  referred  to,  is  an  interesting 
and  instructive  exhibit  of  the  comparative  cost,  and  food  value  per  acre 
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of  Chufas,  cora  and  various  other  crops,  by  vrhich  it  is  seen  that  one 
acre  of  Chufas,  at  a  less  cost  of  cultivation,  is  equivalent  in  food 
value  to  nearly  eight  acres  of  com.  Now  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that,  if  it  will  succeed  in  our  soil  and  climate  as  well,  or  even  half 
as  well,  as  it  does  in  Florida,  where  the  experiments  on  which  the 
estimate  is  based  were  conducted,  the  Chufa  is  destined  to  become 
extremely  valuable  as  a  hog  crop.  By  way  of  testing  its  virtues,  I 
procured  seed  and  planted  about  half  an  acre  in  an  alluvial  bottom 
in  the  midst  of  the  field  I  intended  to  sow  in  peas  in  June.  I  found 
it  exceedingly  slow  of  germination — whether  naturally  so,  or  planted 
too  deep  or  too  early  in  the  cold  season,  or  from  defective  seed  I  do 
not  know — but  to  such  an  extent  that  when  I  came  to  sow  the  field 
in  peas  five  weeks  after  the  Chufa  was  planted,  I  found  that  only 
about  one  hundred  spires  had  reached  the  surf^ice,  and  concluding 
the  crop  had  failed,  yet,  still  wishing  to  test  it,  on  a  diminutive  scale, 
if  necessary,  I  collected  the  plants,  transplanted  them  to  a  lot  de- 
voted to  trucks  and  sowed  the  entire  field  to  peas.  About  ten  days 
afterwards,  I  discovered  that  the  Chufa,  not  having  been  disturbed 
by  the  harrow  which  merely  broke  and  stirred  the  surface,  had  come 
up  beautifully,  and  both  peas  and  Chufa  were  nicely  growing  together, 
apparently  in  the  most  amicable  relations.  I  immediately  wed  out 
the  peas  and  left  the  Chufa  in  full  possession  of  the  land,  after  which 
one  more  working  with  Watt  Plow — little  mould  board — completed 
the  cultivation. 

"When  the  hogs  were  brought  into  the  field,  as  soon  as  they  had 
discovered  the  Chufa  and  once  got  a  taste  of  the  plump,  crisp,  juicy 
nuts,  they  at  once  discarded  peas  and  all  other  food  and  never  left 
their  new  found  treasure  (except  when  satisfied)  until  the  last  vestige 
of  it  was  unearthed  and  devoured.  After  this,  led  probably  by  in- 
stinct, they  several  times  broke  into  the  lot  where  I  had  reset  the 
plants  drawn  from  the  original  plat,  and  although  surrounded  by 
corn,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,Tabbage — indeed  all  vegetables — nothing 
claimed  their  attention  but  the  Chufa,  which  they  so  nearly  destroyed 
that  I  failed  to  save  seed  enough  for  next  year's  planting.  Of  the 
fattening  qualities  of  the  Chufa  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  with 
confidence,  as  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  enable  me  to  note  its  ef- 
fect among  so  many  hogs;  still,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  great  value  as 
a  flesh  and  fat  producer,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  food  devoured 
with  greater  relish  and  gusto  by  hogs,  and  they  are  generally  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  food.  As  to  the  yield,  the  small  portion 
left  was  gathered,  measured  and  a  careful  estimate  made,  which  showed 
the  product  to  have  been  at  least  one-hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

The  great  break  in  my  "succession  of  hog  food"  occurs  during  the 
spring  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  which  is  decidedly,  with 
me,  "the  hardest  time  of  the  year  on  hogs" — the  most  of  the  pre- 
vious year  all  gone,  the  winter's  supply  of  roots,  &c.,  exhausted,  leav- 
ing me  entirely  dependent  on  clover  lots-,  which  I  do  not  want  to 
graze,  and  a  corn  crib  depleted  by  the  constant  and  heavy  drain  of 
winter,   until  June  brings  relief    with  oats  and  early   vegetables. 
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How  "will  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  fill  this  gap?  Will  the  Editor 
or  some  subscriber  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  who  has  had  expe- 
rience with  it  inform  me  1 

Nottoioay  Co.  Va.  J.  0.  McGehee. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 

The  time  comes  around  occasionally  when  the  question  presses  it- 
self upon  us,  What  shall  we  do  to  make  our  income  equal  to  our  ne 
cessary  expenses.  Such  seems  eminently  to  be  the  case,  just  now 
with  the  farming  community,  when  the  productions  of  the  farm  are 
not  very  heavy,  labor  not  much  reduced,  and  farm  products  selling 
very  low — wheat  about  90c.,  corn  about  50c.,  oats  30c.,  pork  $4, 
bacon  $7,  and  pretty  fair  beeves  at  about  |L5  or  $20,  whilst  sugar, 
coffee,  molasses  and  rice,  articles  which  the  farmer  needs,  maintain 
a  pretty  good  price.  With  thfise  facts  before  us,  the  question  forci- 
bly presents  itself  to  us,  "What  shall  we  do?"  Perhaps  it  may  be 
changed  a  little,  and  read,  "What  can  we  do?"  The  circumstances 
constituting  the  outlook  are  discouraging,  but  not  hopeless. 

There  are  some  things  which  we  can't  afford  to  do.  I  think  we 
can't  afford  to  hire  much  labor  to  cultivate  poor  land.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  go  largely  into  the  use  of  costly  fertilizers,  which  expend 
themselves  in  a  single  crop,  all  of  which  we  take  from  the  land,  such 
as  wheat  and  corn  ;  but  we  can  better  afford  to  cultivate  good  land 
than  to  let  it  remain  idle  and  remain  idle  ourselves.  We  can  better 
afford  to  cultivate  land  that  will  produce  six  barrels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  and  sell  at  $2  per  barrel,  than  to  cultivate  land  that  will  pro- 
duce only  two  barrels  per  acre  and  sell  at  $4  per  barrel.  This  sug- 
gestion, then,  is  to  cultivate  the  good  land  in  small  amounts  rather 
than  to  spread  out  our  cultivation  over  a  large  area  of  poor  land. 
Let  us  pay  more  attention  to  domestic  fertilizers,  and  use  them  lib- 
erally on  a  small  surface;  let  us  also  pay  more  attention  to  the 
smaller  crops,  such  as  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  &c.  The  Irish  po- 
tato crop  will  probably  be  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  this  year, 
and  we  can  well  afford  to  raise  the  Irish  potato  at  present  prices. 
Again,  stock-raising,  even  at  present  prices,  if  judiciously  followed, 
is  not  without  some  profit.  There  is  always  a  market  for  wool;  it 
may  be  low,  but  still  it  will  afford  some  profit;  and  lambs  will  al- 
ways sell  in  their  seasons.  And  even  cattle-raising  may  be  made 
profitable;  we  buy  a  calf  in  the  fall  at  a  few  dollars;  feed  him  well 
and  shelter  him  well  through  the  winter;  turn  him  on  the  commons 
in  the  spring,  and  he  comes  up  in  the  fall  worth  three  times  as  much 
as  we  gave  for  him,  and  so  it  goes  on  until  he  is  large  enough  to  fat- 
ten for  beef.  Let  the  farmers,  then,  rouse  up  to  more  energy  in- 
stead of  desponding,  and  there  will  be  better  times  ahead. 

Louisa  Co.,  Va.  C.  Quarles. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

GRAPE  CULTURE. 

Believinor  that  you  are  aiming  to  guide  the  land-holders  of  Vir- 
ginia in  their  efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  State  and  re- 
store prosperity  once  more  to  our  borders,  I  dare  to  suggest  the  ad- 
visability of  your  obtaining  from  such  men  as  William  Hotopp, 
Geo.  F.  Stocklin  and  W.  W.  Minn,  Jr.,  Esqs.,  of  Albemarle,  Luther 
R.  Payne  and  James  White,  Esqs.,  of  Fluvanna,  William  Gordon, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Heckheimer  and  Lentz,  of  Nelson  county,  and 
others  in  these  and  different  counties  who  might  be  named,  state- 
ments of  their  experiences  in  grape  culture,  kc,  showing,  as  far  as 
practicable,  their  modes  of  culture,  soils  best  adapted  to  different  va- 
rieties, the  varieties  best  suited  for  wine-making  and  the  Northern 
markets,  kc,  and  especially  as  to  whether,  in  the  experiment  of 
grape  growing  in  Piedmont  Virginia,  there  has  been,  so  far,  a  reason- 
able profit  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

Many  of  those  who  have  thought  on  the  subject  believe  that  the 
hill  lands  adjacent  to  the  river  in  the  valley  of  the  James  between 
Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rivanna  between 
Columbia  and  Charlottesville,  and  the  valleys  of  various  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  James,  are  admirably  adapted  to  grape  growing,  and 
can  be,  at  small  expense,  made  into  valuable  and  productive  vine- 
yards; whereas,  they  are  now,  as  a  rule,  without  value  to  their 
owners;  and  we  believe  that  statements  of  experiments  of  the  kind 
indicated,  which  should  fully  set  forth  all  drawbacks  so  far  encoun- 
tered, as  well  as  the  advantages  and  profits,  would  go  very  far  to  es-- 
tablish  the  fact  that  grape  growing,  for  wine-making  and  marketing, 
is  a  very  promising  industry  to  the  land-owners  in  the  localities  in- 
dicated, and  no  doubt  others  also. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  J.  M.  W. 


fFor  the  Soathern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

BLACK  PEA. 

W,  A.  Smoot,  Esq.,  Alexandria,  \a...  writes:  "Will  you,  or  some 
of  your  subscribers  who  know,  tell  me  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
gather  the  black  pea?  I  raised  some  this  year  and  turned  them  un- 
der, but  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  gather  them  for  seed  and  mar- 
ket, as  I  found  it  very  slow  to  pick  them.  Any  information  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  me,  as  it  is  a  new  feature  in  farming  in  this 
section.     I  tried  them  from  what  I  saw  in  your  paper." 


Of  twenty-eight  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  Troy,  New  York, 
pays  the  highest  tax  rate,  5.14  per  cent,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  pays  the 
lowest,  1.24  per  cent. 

General  Ledoux  has  issued  a  circular  letter  calling  upon  the  South  to 
utilize  the  fig  crop. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

COMPOST  SHELTER. 

Please  allow  a  suggestion  as  to  making  a  compost  shelter:  Build 
a  shelter  on  posts  in  the  centre  of  the  farm-yard;  raise  it  ten  feet 
from  the  ground  to  the  eve;  board  it  from  the  ground,  say  two  feet, 
or  as  high  as  the  compost  heap  rises,  laying  the  boards  inside  the 
posts  as  the  heap  goes  up.  By  raising  the  ground  at  each  end  of 
the  shed,  as  the  compost  is  raised,  with  straw  or  trash,  the  wagons 
may  be  driven  through  the  shed  until  the  heap  is  two  or  three  feet 
high,  saving  the  time  of  forking  materials  from  the  wagon.  The 
boards  had  better  not  be  nailed,  as  they  may  be  taken  down  and  the 
wagons  passed  through  or  backed  in,  in  loading  from  the  compost 
heap.  Keep  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  winter  in  the  yard  around  this. 
The  yard  being  well  littered,  they  will  drop  a  great  deal  of  their  lit- 
ter under  the  shelter  on  the  heap  and  assist  in  its  making.  Have 
plain  plunk  gutters  to  catch  water  from  the  roof  and  carry  it  into 
big  troughs  or  hogsheads  at  the  corners,  from  which  draw  it  off  by 
means  of  hose  made  by  sewing  a  strip  of  cloth  bag-fashion,  making 
a  tube  of  one-inch  bore  and  as  long  as  you  want  it,  or  just  have 
small,  low  troughs  to  catch  the  water  from  the  gutter  and  carry  it 
under  the  shed  while  it  is  raining.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
much  moisture  will  not  be  needel,  as  the  cattle  will  carry  nearly,  if 
not  o[uite,  enough  in  on  their  feet.  The  shelter  will  be  useful  for 
other  purposes. 

Charles  City  Co.,  Va.  I.  H.  C. 


BENEFITS  OF  EXCHANGING  SEED. 

It  is  a  common  belief  among  farmers  and  gardners,  and  one  some- 
times advocated  by  agricultural  writers,  that  crops  are  improved  and 
varieties  of  grain,  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  prevented  from  "run- 
ning out,"  by  occasionally  procuring  seed  from  a  distant  locality,  even 
though  it  be  not  any  better  adapted  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  particular  crop  than  the  one  where  the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  any  satisfactory  reason  for  this  belief,  and  from  long 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  prepared  to  say  it  is  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  science,  and  is  often   detrimental  to  those  who  practice  it. 

Seedmen  of  the  largest  experience  tell  us  that  where  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  suitable  to  any  kind  of  vegetable,  and  sufficient  care  is  bestowed 
on  its  culture,  and  admixture  of  varieties  is  guarded  against,  the  fullest 
perfection  is  maintained,  and  improvement  often  secured.  Hence  we 
find  them  growing  the  same  varieties  of  cabbage,  melons,  onions,  etc., 
for  an  entire  lifetime,  carefullv  avoiding  any  change  of  seed,  and  claim- 
ing for  their  own  superiority  over  all  others. 

Farmers  also  can  be  found  who  have  grown  their  own  favorite  wheat, 

■  oats  or  corn,  saving  their  seed  each  season  with  care,  for  twenty  or  thirty 

years,  with   continuous   improvement,  rather   than    deterioration.     Of 

course,  it  will  be  of  advantage  for  the  average  class  of  farmers  to  send 
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for  seed  to  sucli  a  farmer,  but  the  latter  would  surely  be  a  loser  by  tak- 
ing seed  of  them  ju  exchange. 

I  admit  that  mauy  kinds  of  vegetables  will  deteriorate  by  growing 
the  seed  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  adapted  to  them,  or  where 
the  right  system  of  culture  is  not  bestowed;  aud  hence  many  people  do 
■well  to  procure  seed  frcm  a  distance,  if  it  is  done  from  sources  where 
greater  perfection  is  secured. 

Take  the  article  wheat,  for  illustration,  and  intelligent  millers  tell  us 
that  samples  of  the  same  variety  grown  by  different  farmers,  with 
different  soil  and  culture,  will  vary  materially,  some  seasons,  in  their 
proportion  of  starch  and  gluten;  the  grain  is  more  perfectly  developed 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  will  be  worth  more  for  seed  as  well  as 
for  flour,  so  that  it  will  pay  well  for  the  poorer  farmer  to  buy  of  his  more 
skilled  or  fortunate  neighbor.  But  there  can  be  nothing  but  loss  to 
the  other  party  from  an  exchange  of  seed. 

So  with  potatoes :  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  starch  in  the  tubers 
is  materially  efiected  by  the  season,  soil  aud  culture  ;  and  when  deficient 
in  this  element  they  are  not  so  valuable  for  seed,  as  the  growth  is  less 
healthy  and  the  detect  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  crop.  In  such  cases, 
of  course,  it  is  well  to  change  the  seed,  but  otherwise  the  mere  fact  of 
change  can  do  no  good,  and  the  mau  who  is  not  careful  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  seed  he  procures,  is  liable  to  be  a  loser  by  the  exchange. — M.  B 
Bateham,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXTERMINATE  THE  WEEDS. 

Crops  are  laid  by,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  should 
receive  no  further  attention,  for  they  most  certainly  do.  The  great  ene- 
my of  the  husbandman,  weeds,  take  advantage  of  this  neglect  and  poke 
their  ugly  heads  in  sight  on  every  possible  occasion,  stealing  the  life  blood 
from  the  growing  crops,  and  discouraging  the  farmer,  who  thought  them 
annihilated. 

It  will  be  sound  policy  to  go  through  all  growing  crops  and  cut  down 
or  pull  up  every  interloper  therein  found.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  extra 
and  uncalled  for  labor,  but  the  reward  will  be  manifest  the  coming  sea- 
son. If  a  man  desires  to  master  these  noxious  weeds,  he  must  not  be 
afraid  of  a  little  time  and  labor.  If  he  begrudges  this,  he  will  find,  in 
a  year  or  two,  that  weeds  have  mastered  him. 

Vacant  lots,  the  corners  of  fences,  the  roadside,  and  every  conceivable 
place  where  this  Ishmrelitish  growth  is  to  be  found,  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  wind  has  long  arras  and 
seeds  matured  in  out  of  the  way  places  aud  tbeir  presence  wholly  unsus- 
pected, are  carried  clandestinely  to  cultivated  fields  to  harrass  and  per- 
plex the  coming  season. 

Legislation  is  needed  in  this  matter.  It  is  now  impossible  to  compel 
a  man  to  destroy  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  beside  his  neighbor's  cleanly 
cultivated  fields,  unless  his  own  sweet  will  is  in  accord  with  his  neigh- 
bor's request.  Yet  the  neighbor  is  injured  as  much  in  pocket  and  tem- 
per as  if  a  drove  of  cattle  had  been  maliciously  turned  into  his  field. 
Could  such  a  law  be  enacted  and  enforced,  a  few  years  would  sufiice  to 
eradicate  nearly  all  this  army  of  farm  pestilence. 
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All  kinds  of  weeds  are  free  and  bold  feeders.  They  flourish  under  all 
circumstances  if  allowed  to  exist.  Cultivated  crops  are  stunted  b}'  their 
unhealthy  presence  and  the  life-blood  which  should  feed  the  one  is  stolen 
by  the  other.  A  weed  crop  will  eat  up  the  food  prepared  for  the  food 
crop,  so  sure  as  it  is  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  the  wildest  folly,  therefore, 
to  think  that  the  presence  of  a  few  weeds  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
Like  a  contagious  disease,  the  disastrous  germ  is  thus  nurtured  and  it 
multiplies  and  spreads  itself  with  fearful  rapidity. —  Our  Home  Journal. 


Churning. — I  thought  I  learned  how  to  churn  years  ago,  but  guess  I 
did  not.  Anyhow  1  have  had  such  a  time  this  summer.  I  have  churned 
iu  the  dash  churn  from  three  to  six  hours  with  only  pauses  for  refresh- 
ment, and  when  at  last  it  came,  I  felt  as  if  the  rest  of  the  day  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  refreshment.  I  like  work,  as  I  do  churning,  in  modera- 
tion ;  but  such  churning  as  that  I  can't  say  I  enjoy.  I  borrowed  a  star 
churn,  a  barrel  churn,  and  it  was  no  better.  The  water  flew  and  the 
butter  wouldn't  come.  At  last  I  divided  the  cream,  for  it  was  an  under- 
sized afiair,  hadn't  got  its  full  growth  in  fact,  and  got  it  at  last.     But  by 

that  time  I  was  mad  enough  to well  to  hire  somebody  to  swear  for 

me.  Then  used  the  dash  again,  till  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
began  to  experiment.  I  got  a  three — no,  a  four-cornered  aflTair,  hung 
cornerwise.  I  dashed  half  the  cream  and  turned  the  other  half  over  and 
over  in  this.  But  it  was  no  good.  I  sweat,  groaned,  scolded  and  threat- 
ened all  to  no  purpose.  Churning  was  a  terror  and  life  almost  a  night- 
mare, with  a  churn  for  a  horse  as  a  prominent  feature.  The  hot  water 
flew  out  of  it  like  a  miniature  Geyser,  and  the  cold  gurgled  in  streams, 
I  wished  Lovejoy  had  come  with  it.  I  wished  every  agent  wpuld  run 
his  sewing  machine,  stand  under  his  own  lightning  rod  in  the  first  shower, 
sleep  on  his  own  spring  beds,  and  churn  with  his  own  churns.  But  at 
last  I  got  it  adjusted  to  fit — learned  the  "hang  of  the  school  house  as  we 
used  to  say,  and  lo!  my  butter  comes.  Now  if  Moses  Hutchinson  will 
come  and  bring  his,  and  prove  it  any  better,  I  will  tell  of  it.  But  at 
present  my  hopes  are  set  on  the  tune  of  a  barrel. —  Lhion  and  Tribune. 


Table  Fowls. — There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  merits  of  the 
different  breeds  of  fowls  for  the  table,  although  taste  has  much  to  do  in 
determining  which  are  the  best;  and  while  breed  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  the  age  has  a  great  claim,  for  some  are  .better  at  certain  ages 
than  at  others.  The  young,  immature  and  slow  growing  Brahma  for 
instance,  is  not  desirable  until  it  has  gained  its  growth,  and  even  then  it 
is  far  better  when  a  year  old,  when  fattened  up  quickly.  And,  in  fact, 
a  year  old  bird  of  any  breed  we  prefer  to  chicken,  no  matter  how  it  is 
cooked,  though  many  have  a  weakness  for  broilers  in  the  shape  of  young 
chicks.  Young  Leghorns,  which  feather  up  more  quickly  than  do  the 
Asiatics,  and  mature  more  rapidly,  make  the  best  broilers,  and  many  a 
nice  one  have  we  helped  to  dissect  after  it  has  conie  from  the  hands  of 
a  skillful  cook. 

Although  but  few  persons  seem  to  know  it,  much  of  the  table  merits 
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of  a  fowl  or  chick  depends  upon  the  way  it  is' fattened,  and  on  what  it 
is  fed,  too,  in  a  great  measure.  To  make  a  bird  tender  and  juicy,  it 
must  be  fattened  quickly.  The  food  which  gives  it  the  best  flavor  is  un- 
doubtedly a  grain  food  partaking  largely  of  corn  in  some  of  its  different 
forms,  the  amount  and  manner  of  feeding  depending  upon  circumstan- 
ces.— American  Poultry  Journal. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Clover. — A  speaker  in  a  Western  agri- 
cultural assembly  recently,  referring  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  prairie 
soil  by  continuous  grain  cropping,  said  he  knew  of  a  field  that  had 
borne  corn  and  wheat  seventeen  years  without  manure,  and  had  be- 
come so  poor  that  the  crop  did  not  pay  for  harvesting.  The  owner 
seeded  it  to  clover,  which  grew  well.  He  cut  three  crops  of  clover- 
hay,  then  reversed  the  soil,  planted  corn — without  manure — and  got 
a  crop  as  good,  or  better,  than  the  land  had  ever  produced  in  the 
years  of  its  greatest  natural  fertility.  This  experiment,  shows  that 
clover  does  have  the  power  to  draw  fertilizing  material  from  the  air, 
or  the  subsoil,  or  probably  from  both.  It  is  in  accord  with  our  own 
experience  for  many  years* —  Vermont  Chronicle. 

Things  That  Pay. — There  are  two  things  that  always  pay  even 
in  this  not  over  remunerative  existence.  They  are  working  and 
waitino-.  Either  is  useless  without  the  other.  Both  united  are  in- 
vincible, and  inevitably  triumphant.  He  who  waits  without  working, 
is  simply  a  man  yielding  to  sloth  and  despair.  He  who  works  with- 
out waiting,  is  fitful  in  his  strivings  and  misses  results  by  impatience. 
He  who*  works  steadily  and  waits  patiently,  may  have  a  long  journey 
before  him,  but  at  its  close  he  will  find  its  reward. 

Last  year  we  paid  foreign  countries  $20,000,000  for  woolen  goods. 
When  we  have  in  the  country  20,000,000  more  sheep  than  we  have 
now,  we  shall  only  produce  the  wool  we  use;  and  yet  there  is  no 
country  in  the  Avorld  where  sheep  could  be  raised  so  profitably  as 
the  United  States. 

Tobacco  Revenue. — How  greatly  the  revenue  from  tobacco  has 
increased  in  thirteen  years  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  1865  the 
tax  in  this  country  yielded  less  than  $11,500,000,  while  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  sum  was  about  $41,000,000. 

I  venerate  old  agfe;  and  I  love  not  the  man  who  can  look  without 
emotion  upon  the  sunset  of  life,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  begins  to 
gather  over  the  watery  eye,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight  grow  broader 
and  deeper  upon  the  understanding. — Longfellow. 

Every  now  and  then  some  chap  writes  to  a  newspaper  for  a  receipt  to 
prevent  the  hair  from  coming  out.  If  men  would  go  home  from  the 
lodge  before  midnight,  with  their  legs  sober,  their  hair  wouldn't  come 
out  so  rapidly.  We  always  go  home  early,  and  we  have  more  hair  now 
than  the  day  we  were  born. — Norristown  Herald. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M.  G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

Anciently,  this  breed  was  native  to  that  locality  in  England  from 
v?hich  it  derives  its  name.  Originally  a  large,  hardy,  prolific,  big-boned, 
coarse,  long  wooled  sheep,  it  has  been  much  modified  by  crossing,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities.  Youatt  and  Spooner  both  state  that  it 
has  been  freely  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  whereby  its  size  and  fleece 
have  been  diminished;  the  long,  big-boned  leg  shortened  and  refined; 
the  original  flat  rib  rounded  out,  and  the  tendency  to  take  on  fat  and  ar- 
rive at  an  early  maturity  of  course  correspondingly  increased.  In  common 
with  the  Southdown  and  all  the  other  English  sheep,  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  within  the  recollection  of  middle  aged  men.  In  our 
opinion,  they  have  bet  n  much  refined,  and  their  fleece  especially  much 
improved  in  the  past  ten  years  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  occasional 
dashes  of  Merino  blood  have  been  infused  into  some  of  them  by  those 
who  would  not,  perhaps,  confess  it.  We  know  that  where  this  has  been 
certainly  and  avowedly  done,  the  wool  closely  resembles  that  of  some  of 
the  highest  priced  Cotswolds  of  the  day.  We  have  before  us,  at  this 
moment,  a  lock  of  wool  from  the  flock  of  a  distinguished  Cotswold 
breeder,  which  is  precisely  like  some  we  have  from  the  back  6f  a  sheep 
whose  fifth  dam  was  half  Merino.  The  exact  system  which  has  been 
pursued  in  breeding  the  best  flocks  of  modern  Cotswolds,  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  possible  to  find  out.  They  have,  however,  been  freely  crossed,  and 
if  they  had  not  been,  they  would  not  have  obtained  the  distinction  they 
now  enjoy,  and  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled.  The  professed  breeder 
must  now,  of  course,  resort  to  the  best  flocks  of  this  and  other  countries 
for  his  blood,  but  the  breed  cannot  now  be  further  crossed,  and  then  sold 
as  pure  bred  Cotswolds  without  commission  of  fraud.  But  with  the 
farmer,  whose  purpose  is  to  create  a  flock  for  his  own  use,  the  case  is 
different.  It  is  best  for  such  a  person  to  begin,  perhaps,  with  good, 
young,  healthy,  common  ewes  and  a  first-class  Merino  buck,  selecting  his 
best  ewe.lambs  to  be  bred,  at  maturity,  to  a  Cotswold  buck,  and,  breed- 
ing continually  to  good,  pure  Cotswold  bucks,  at  the  fourth  cross  his 
wool  will  often  outsell  that  of  the  pure  Cotswold,  for  it  will  possess  equal 
length  and  superior  gloss  and  softness  of  texture.  With  skill  and  care^ 
the  superiority  of  the  wool  obtained  from  this  Merino  outcross  may  be 
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easily  perpetuated  long  after  every  trace  of  the  outerossin  the  general 
form  and  style  of  the  flock  have  disappeared,  even  from  the  scrutiny  of 
the  most  practiced  eye.  In  localities  which  suit  them,  a  flock  made  up 
on  this  plan,  or  a  flock  of  pure-bred  Cotswolds,  pays  a  good  per  cent,  of 
profit.  They  require  abundant  pastures  of  rich,  nutritious  grasses,  and 
free  from  all  bogginess  or  wetness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exempt  from 
hot  and  protracted  droughts.  These  sheep  are  still  jirolific  and  com- 
paratively hardv  when  not  over-fed  for  exhibition,  but  they  do  not  bear 
close  stocking,  and  must  be  kept  in  comparativelv  small  flocks  if  it  is 
expected  that  they  shall  remain  vigorous  and  healthy.  For  mutton 
they  are  very  inferior  to  the  Down  breeds,  their  flesh  being  gross  and  the 
tallow  laid  over  the  lean  meat  in  heavy  rolls,  rather  ofiensive  to  most 
stomachs.  Certainly'  a  Southdown  will  thrive  on  a  pasture  where  a  Cots- 
wold  will  perish,  but  the  wool  of  the  Downs  does  not  compare  in  value 
and  price  with  that  of  the  Cotswolds,  now  that  the  combing  wools  are 
leading  the  markets — and  for  wool-growing  on  a  limited  scale  the  Cots- 
W'old  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  sheep  :  whereas  for  depasturing 
the  vast  sheep  walks  of  the  Slates,  from  Virginia  southward,  the  fine 
wooled  sorts  are  most  to  be  relied  on,  or  native  flocks  topped  with  Me- 
rino or  Southdown  bucks.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  profitable 
range  of  the  Cotswold  is  limited,  but  in  localities  precisely  suited  to  them 
they  will  pay  greater  profits,  perhaps,  than  any  other  breed  at  present, 
unless  the  Oxfords  are  to  rival  them  successfallv,  which,  in  this  country, 
remains  to  be  tried.  Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  parsimonious  feed- 
ing and  thin,  scant  pastures  are  not  the  conditions  to  make  a  grand  flock 
of  Cotswolds.  As  a  rule,  a  big  animal  requires  rich  pastures  and  heavy 
feeding  to  make  anything  out  of  it.  On  thin  lands,  with  light  pastures 
and  extensive  ranges,  the  Cotswold  sheep  cannot  thrive,  and  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  expect  to  get  any  profit  out  of  them  in  such  localities.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  expect  more  profit  from  the  larger  than  the  smaller  breeds  in 
such  a  country,  simply  calculating  that  the  greater  number  of  pounds 
will  bring  the  larger  sum  of  money.  This  would  be  a  very  superficial 
calculation.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  under  these  circumstances* 
three  of  the  small  breed  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  »vhere  two  of  the 
larger  breed,  of  equal  weight,  might,  indeed,  be  kept,  but  could  scarcely 
at  all  be  got  in  condition  for  market.  Under  opposite  circumstances, 
two  large  animals  can  usually  be  brought  to  a  given  weight  more  econ- 
omically than  three  small  ones,  i^till  there  is  another  consideration 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  that  the  price  per  pound 
of  the  smaller  sheep,  in  equally  good  condition,  is  greater.  We  shall 
not  seek  to  disguise  that  our  own  preference  is  for  the  Southdown  sheep, 
over  all  others,  in  most  localities.  In  localities  where  pastures  are  rich 
and  grass  accessible  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  we  believe  the  question 
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of  greatest  profit  to  lie  between  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Oxfordshiredowns 
— Cotswolds  possessing  some  advantage  in  the  value  of  fleece,  and  the 
Oxfords  being  superior  mutton — so  that  the  nature  of  the  market  acces- 
sible will  often  decide  between  the  two  sorts.  The  fleece,  of  course,  bears 
transportation  to  distant  markets  better  than  the  carcass.  Our  experi- 
ence of  Leicesters  is  that  they  are  delicate  and  not  prolific  ;  their  mutton 
has  the  same  faults  as  the  Cotswolds,  and  their  fleece  is  inferior  in  weight 
and  value.  Lincolus  we  do  not  like,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that 
the  old  rhymer  did  not  like  Dr.  Fell.  The  reason  why,  perhaps,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  we  do  not  like  them.  We  give  our  readers  this  advice  :  If 
you  want  a  big  sheep,  for  rich  lands,  having  a  fleece  of  combing  wool, 
choose  between  Cotswolds  and  Oxfords.  If  you  want  a  general  purpose 
f.heep  for  an  average  locality,  choose  the  Southdown.  If  you  want  large 
flocks  to  depasture  extensive  and  rugged  tracts  of  land,  then  choose  the 
Merino.  Select  with  care  and  judgment,  for  there  is  a  vast  difterence  be 
tween  Merinos. 


DENNIS  KERNEYISM. 
lu  reading  the  newspapers,  we  have  observed  that  the  Congressional 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hewitt  is  chairman,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  inqui- 
ries into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  prevailing  hard  times,  has  drawn- 
from  persons,  styling  themselves  workiugmen,  some  remarkable  state- 
ments and  opinions.  While  these  persons  have  differed  extravagantly 
from  each  other  and  from  all  that  has  ever  been  heard  of  before,  yet 
there  are  some  points  of  agreement  in  nearly  all  their  notions.  All  of 
them  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  belief  that  government  is  instituted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing  a  distribution  of  the  goods  of  the  wise 
and  prudent  among  the  worthless  and  vicious.  They  exhibit  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance  of  the  very  simplest  principles  of  public  policy  in  al- 
most every  case.  One  idea  seems  to  be  widespread  and  deeply  seated 
among  these  people  at  the  North,  viz.,  that  the  Government  ought  to 
lend  every  workingman  five  thousand  dollars,  without  interest,  to  be 
paid  when  the  workingman  pleases,  and  all  that  would  be  necessary  to 
furnish  this  unlimited  supply  of  money  would  be  paper  and  printing 
presses.  That  persons  who  have  been  educated  in  the  public  schools 
can  actually  entertain  such  no'ious  and  seriously  propose  such  measures, 
is  a  fact  of  much  significance.  It  goes  to  show  that  our  modern  educa- 
tion is  utterly  out  of  accord  with  the  fundamental  needs  of  modern  life 
It  goes  to  show  that  the  usurpation  of  the  fuuctions  of  the  teacher  by 
the  State,  thrusting  aside  the  parent  and  assuming  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  a  parent  to  every  child,  has  ended  in  failure  to  make  better  and  more 
intelligent  citizens  ot  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  in  this  false 
idea  of  the  sphere  of  government,  so  industriously  propagated,  that  com- 
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munism  has  developed  its  tap-root  and  struck  deep  into  the  subsoil  of 
modern  practical  ideas.  Granted  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  demand 
of  the  Government  that  it  shall  educate  his  children  ;  granted  the  right 
of  the  Slate  to  concede  and  act  upon  this  demand,  and  we  have  commu- 
nism, pure  and  undefiled,  established  as  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  social  compact.  Now  those  who  seek  to  limit  this  principle 
of  action  to  the  matter  of  education  are  utterly  illogical  and  wrong. 
Those  who  claim  that  it  may  be  extended  to  loaning  money  to  the  citi- 
zen or  giving  him. a  house  and  land — in  short,  having  first  educated  him, 
that  government  must  now  support  him — are  logical  and  right.  Such 
and  so  far-reaching  are  the  evil  consequences  of  false  teaching,  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  public  policy  and  public  right.  This  false  idea  of  the 
nature  and  legitimate  sphere  of  government  manifests  itself  through 
legislation  over  much,  and  pestiferous  interference  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life  by  government  officials. 

Mr.  Hewitt  asks,  through  his  committee,  that  business  men  and  work- 
men, employers  and  employees  throughout  the  country  will  tell  him  what 
is  the  matter.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  case  of  over  legislation,  and  false  and 
pernicious  legislation,  and  deliberately  wicked  and  diabolical  legislation, 
and  the  remedy  lies  in  repeal  and  not  enactment.  Speaking  from,  the 
standpoint  of  the  agricultural  classes,  we  should  say  that  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  and  the  consequent  shrinkage  of  the  prices  of  their  com- 
modities have  swept  their  floating  capital,  even  where  they  were 
not  in  debt,  and  now  having  left  them  without  a  practicable  banking 
system,  they  cannot  find  ways  and  means  to  cultivate  their  arable  nor  to 
stock  their  grass  lands.  They  are  powerless  to  save  their  real  estate  from 
the  clutches  of  the  tax  gatherer  and  sheriff".  Struggling  braveh^  but 
ineffectually,  against  the  inevitable,  they  see  their  inheritance  passing 
from  them,  nor  can  industry,  enterprise,  frugality,  judgment,  caution, 
nor  any  nor  all  virtues  and  efforts  combined,  preserve  to  them  their  oc- 
cupation nor  their  homes.  What  is  needed  to  save  the  farming  popula- 
tion from  utter  and  widespread  ruin,  is  to  give  them  a  banking  system 
which  will  afford  them  the  use  of  money  at  5  or  6  per  cent.  They  need 
that  710W,  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  country  must  provide  it  promptly. 
Do  you  see  it,  Mr.  Hewitt?  What  stands  in  the  way  of  it?  Why,  your 
National  bank  monopoly,  propped  and  sustained  by  yoar  wicked  and 
unconstitutional  force-measure  of  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  all  other 
modes  of  banking.  Repeal  that,  and  let  the  fittest  survive.  Now,  you 
tax  the  currency  of  these  National  banks  of  yours  one  per  cent.,  and  that 
\fe  borrowers  have  to  ])ay  :  Repeal  that.  Then  you  require  ten  per  cent, 
reserve  on  the  capital  of  the  bank,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  bank  interest 
on  that.  Substitute  greenbacks  for  bank  notes,  and  repeal  that.  Your 
law    provides    that   greenbacks  shall    not   be   receivable    for   certain 
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dues  to  the  Government,  which  is  wrong :  Repeal  that.  Your  law  pro- 
vides for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  a  certain  day,  which  is 
an  artificial  and  violent  proceeding,  liable  to  produce  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  business  men,  and  capable  of  doing  no  good,  Repeal  that.  These 
things  being  done  (the  foreign  bonds  having  nearly  all  come  home,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  being  greatly  in  our  favor),  greenbacks  will  be 
better  than  gold,  because  more  convenient,  and  your  Treasurer  may  "re- 
sume" as  soon  as  he  sees  fit,  and  nobody  need  give  "resumption"  a  thought ; 
so  the  National  banks  can  utilize  all  their  capital  and  get  rid  of  much 
of  their  present  taxation  and  expense,  which,  with  their  line  of  deposits, 
will  enable  them  to  loan  money  at  6  per  cent.,  or  less,  at  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable profit.  If  State  banks  can  do  better,  let  them  do  it.  Repeal  and 
let  he,  are  the  instructions  of  the  people.  Do  you  see,  Mr.  Hewitt,  what 
mischief  has  come  upon  the  country,  what  calamities  have  visited  the 
people  from  the  foolish  and  wicked  and  unnecessary  intermeddling  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  with  the  business  of  the  people  ? 

Give  us  a  government  for  the  future  that  neither  "helps  nor  hinders" 
other  people's  business,  and  strictly  minds  its  own.  Then,  of  its  own 
unfitness  to  live,  will  Dennis  Kerneyism  die,  whereas,  the  moie  you  try 
to  suppress  it,  by  means  of  legislative  botches,  the  more  it  will  thrive 
and  flourish,  we  think. 

STANFORD'S  PATENT  CARBON  SYSTEM. 

Professor  Peter  Collier  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of 
utilizing  human  excreta,  and  of  deodorizing  and  rendering  them  innoc- 
uous by  destructive  distillation,  according  to  the  system  of  Edward  C. 
E.  Stanford,  F.  C.  S.  (Rep.  U.  S.  Coms.,  Vienna  Int.  Exhibition,  1873, 
Vol.  II,  p.  55.)  Stanford  uses  charcoal  derived  from  sea  weed  by  destruc- 
tive distillation,  which  resembles  that  prepared  from  bones,  and  which 
is  a  most  powerful  deodorizer,  and  can  be  produced  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  animal  charcoal.  This  charcoal  is  employed  in  the  place  of  dry 
earth  in  earth-closets,  "and  by  this  arrangement,"  says  Professor  Collier, 
♦'  the  economical  utilization  of  the  valuable  cou.'itituents  of  sewerage 
-.eems  practically  solved."  "The  investigations  and  discoveries  of  M r 
Stanford  have  resulted  in  furnishing  a  perpetual  deodorant  out  of  the 
impurities  of  animal  life.  The  sanitary  result  of  the  process  is  perfect, 
and  the  whole  value  of  the  excreta  dealt  with  is  fixed  from  the  moment 
of  the  application  of  the  deodorant,  its  noxious  and  offensive  character 
being  effectually  removed,  while  the  intrinsic  value  is  retained.  This 
process  is  already  in  extensive  use  in  many  parts  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  has,  in  every  case,  given  unqualified  satisfaction." 

Now,  unless  the  foregoing  is,  in  every  way,  a  gross  exaggeration,  sani- 
tarians, agriculturists  and  statesmen  seem  to  be  neglecting  a  subject  of 
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immense  importance.  Theoretically,  this  process  seems  to  be  subject  to 
no  criticism,  and  it  is  avowed  that  it  is,  practically,  already  in  extensive 
operation  with  the  most  satisfactory  result.  Are  these  things  true? 
They  have  not  been  denied.  Why,  then,  does  the  Stanford  system  con- 
tinue to  be  neglected  ?  Why  do  engineers,  blindly  clinging  to  the  delu- 
sion that  water  is  the  great  purifier,  continue  to  deluge  the  earth  with 
poisons,  contagious  miasms  and  deadly  plagues?  Why  do  they  con- 
tinue to  pollute  thousands  of  billions  of  cubic  yards  of  water  with  these 
deadly  effluvia,  and  pour  them  out  over  the  land,  when  they  are  offered 
a  cheap  and  efficient  process  of  destruction  for  the  noxious  qualities  of 
these  deadly  substances,  and  a  cheap  and  efficient  mode  of  pieventing 
this  enormous  waste,  which  is  the  great  unsolved  problem  of  agricultural 
science ■?  "  Why,  why,  why  ?  '  Will  somebody  who  knows  answer? 
Are  we  ever  any  more  to  see  such  a  sight  as  men  wiih  serious  faces  pour- 
ing "dead  oil"  on  the  Baltimore  harbor,  or  carbolic  acid  on  the  mud 
flats  at  Washington,  to  frighten  away  yellow  fever,  by  substituting  thus 
one  stink  for  another,  or,  more  correctly,  mingling  two  of  these  unpleas- 
ant messes  together  to  produce  a  third,  still   more  horribly  disgusting? 

"  The  whole  system  of  water  sewage,"  says  Mr.  Stanford,  "  is  recklessly 
extravagant — engineers  have  employed  an  elephant  to  do  the  work  of  a 
mouse."' 

The  system  of  the  Carbon  Fertilizing  Company,  now  in  operation, 
consists  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  charcoal,  and  removing  the  deposit 
free  of  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  system  is  universally  applicable  to 
the  defjdorization  and  saving  for  utilization  in  agriculture  of  the  solid 
and  liquid  excreta  in  the  house,  workshop,  factory  and  on  ship  board^ 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  plan  is,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  the 
quantity  of  charcoal  as  of  dry  earth  is  necessary.  Whereas,  by  the  pro- 
cess, the  amount  of  carbon  is  continually  increased.  We  will  now  give 
a  brief  description  of  the  whole  system  in  detail :  Charcoal  from  sea 
weed,  peat,  or  any  common  source,  is  used  ;  the  excreta  mixed  with  this 
material,  as  in  common  earth-closets,  are  removed  and  distilled  in  iron 
retorts,  the  products  being  ammouiacal  liquor,  tar  and  gas ;  from  this 
liquor  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  acetate  of  lime  are  obtained.  The 
charcoal  remains  in  the  retort  and  can  be  used  again  any  number  of 
times  for  re-supplying  the  closets,  and  at  every  re-distillation  it  increases 
in  quantity  by  the  carbon  derived  from  the  excreta.  This  carbon  con- 
tains the  potash  and  phosphates  of  the  excreta,  and  is  worth  in 
English  markets,  $25  per  ton.  When  mixed  with  the  ammonia  sulphate 
obtained  in  distillation,  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  nitro-carbon,  at  $50 
per  ton.  This  company  is  prepared  to  treat  with  any  individuals,  cor- 
porations or  towns.  In  dealing  with  corporations  they  allow  an  interest 
in  their  profits  after  paying  ten  per  cent,  to  their  stockholders.     In  treat- 
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ing  with  large  employers  of  labor  they  pay  an  annual  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  introduction  of  their  system,  and  furnish  the 
charcoal  and  remove  excreta  free  of  all  charge. 

Now,  if  these  things  are  any  thing  like  true,  their  importance  is  im- 
mense to  agriculture,  but  yet  greater  by  far  to  sanitary  science.  We 
say  again  there  are  no  theoretical  considerations  which  weigh  against 
these  statements.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  any  serious  criticisms  have 
been  made  against  them  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  a  country 
where  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Capital,  and  on  property  through  which 
a  railroad  passes,  we  have  to  burn  wood  up  on  our  laud  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way,  the  question  of  a  charcoal  supply  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  introduction  of  a  system  that  promises  so  much  for  health,  decen- 
cy and  economy.  Even  if  we  are  really  to  have,  as  as  is  now  promised, 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  with  vascent  hydrogen  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  there  will  still  be  a  vast  economy  of  phosphates  in  the  use  of  the 
carbon  system.  TTe  are  afraid  it  is  not  yet  quite  true  that  we  are  really 
upon  the  eve  of  so  great  a  discovery ;  yet  there  seems  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  statement;  and  if  ammonia  can  be  thus  made,  the  cost  of 
making  breadstuffs  and  meat  will  be  reduced  one-half,  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a  good  dollar  will  be  doubled  throughout  Christendom. 
The  whole  social  and  political  system  of  the  day  will  need  readjustment. 
And  yet  we  have  the  news  from  France — wonderful  France — with  au- 
thentic appearances  about  it,  that  this  great  discovery  has  actually  been 
made.  If  we  are  to  have  a  factory  in  every  town  turning  out  nitrogen 
for  agriculture,  in  unlimited  supply,  at  half  a  cent  per  pound — now 
worth  18  cents — no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
lands,  and  poor  land  will  be  as  good  if  not  better  than  rich  laud.  The 
telephone  is  nothing  to  it.  Would  all  this  and  more  come  out  of  the 
discovery  of  a  cheap  way  to  combine  two  of  the  most  abundant  sub- 
stances in  nature?  Nothing  can  be  more  certain.  But  even  in  that 
case  the  enormous  value  and  importance  of  the  carbon  system  would  re- 
main scarcely  impaired.  We  have  presented  this  subject  to  our  readers 
because  it  is  a  matter  that  comes  home  to  every  man's  door ;  a  matter 
in  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  living  is  deeply  concerned,  and 
one,  as  we  think,  strangely  neglected. 


SOLUBILITY  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  MA:NURE. 
Solubility  and  availability  are  usually  treated  by  the  chemist  as 
synonymous  terms  as  applied  to  the  elements  of  plant  food,  yet  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  truth.  It  is  especially  in  regard  to  phosphoric 
acid  that  this  assumption  is  made,  and  it  is  even  claimed  that  the  degree 
of  comparative  solubility  is  a  correct  gauge  of  the  agricultural  and 
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commercial  value  of  this  important  substance  as  found  in  manures. 
We  have  three  sorts  recognized  by  the  chemist — soluble,  insoluble  and 
reverted — and  it  is  assumed  that  the  soluble  is  most  valuable,  because 
most  available  to  plants;  that  the  insoluble  has  no  value,  because  non- 
available,  and  the  reverted  is  intermediate  in  character  and  value. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  this.  On  the  contrary,  many 
well-known  facts  seem  to  negative  the  whole  thing  decisively.  In  the 
first  place,  a  substance  not  soluble  in  rain  water,  may,  nevertheless,  dis- 
tribute itself  readily  through  a  moist  mixture  of  more  or  less  active 
chemical  substances.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  membranous  walls 
of  the  active  roots  are  spread  out,  with  the  plant  fo.od  of  the  soil  in  con- 
tact with  them  externally,  and  the  sap,  with  its  various  acids  and  bases 
in  solution  in  contact  with  them  internally,  those  familiar  with  osmosis 
will  recognize  conditions  very  different  from  the  mere  question  of  solu- 
bility in  rain  water,  whereas,  the  biologist  recognizes  absorption  by 
living  membranes  as  a  vital  act,  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  chem- 
ical and  physical  laws.  Arsenic  is  not  insoluble  in  rain  water,  yet  no 
plant  has  been  known  to  absorb  any  trace  of  it  when  freely  applied  to 
the  soil ;  yet  plant  growth  is  often  promoted  by  its  effect  upon  other  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  existing  in  the  soil,  the  absorption  of  which  it  pro- 
motes, while  itself  not  absorbed.  The  absorption  of  minerals  by  the 
roots  of  plants  has  by  no  means  been  sufficiently  studied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agricultural  science.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  solubility  is  not 
the  measure  of  availability  of  tlie  elements  of  plant  food,  nor  even  the 
measure  of  their  capability  of  distribution  through  moist  soils,  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view — for  the  verification  of  which  propositions 
practical  results  are  not  wanting.  Recent  experiments  in  South  Caro-- 
lina,  under  the  direction  cf  Dr.  Ravenel,  go  to  show  that  the  South 
Carolina  phosphates,  which  the  chemists  pronounce  insoluble,  non  avail- 
able and  valueless,  unless  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  will,  nevertheless, 
when  simply  finely  ground,  cause  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  of 
grain  to  grow  on  poor,  sandy,  coast  lands  from  a  moderate  application. 
Now,  how  is  that  ?  Again,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  raw  ground  bones  is 
in  the  insoluble  form  ;  yet  a  universal  experience  con6rras  the  statement 
that  w'ell-ground  raw  bones  constitute  a  highly  valuable  and  efficient 
manure — notwithstanding  that  in  one  State  the  law  values  their  phos- 
phate of  lime  at  nothing,  and  forbids  their  sale  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  unless  doctored  by  the  chemist.  In  this  matter  of  so-called  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  we  have  rushed  headlong  into  many  hasty  generali- 
zations which  experience  does  not  verify,  and  this  is  one  of  them  which 
makes  solubility  and  availability  of  manures  the  same  thing,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  value  them  accordingly.  We  have  gone  too  far  and  we  must 
draw  back.     We  have  taken  too  much  for  granted  which  cannot  be 
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verified.  We  are  not  aware  of  what  constitutes  this  availability  we  talk 
about.  In  some  eases,  it  seems  to  be  minuteness  of  mechanical  divi- 
sion ;  in  some  cases,  it  certainly  is  not  solubility. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  T.  C.  BOOTH. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  the  Shorthorn  world  has  lost  its 
most  eminent  man,  and  agricultural  science  one  of  its  ablest  aud  most  ac- 
tive promoters.  There  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  plain,  untitled 
gentleman  iu  England  who  possessed  a  wider  iutluence.  He  died  in  the 
prime  and  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  and  widely  felt. 
The  Booth  herd,  which  has  long  divided  the  honors  with  that  of  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Bates,  is  known  to  all  who  know  anything  about 
Shorthorns  as  one  of  extraordinary  excellence.  The  elder  Booth,  who 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Bates,  appears  to  have  been  a  less  aggressive  and 
far  more  reliable  man  than  Bates,  who  -was,  from  all  accounts,  a  man  of 
ability,  but  full  of  crochets  and  notions.  Unless  Bell,  who  has  written 
not  far  from  the  worst  book  of  the  sort  ever  published,  grossly  and  lu- 
dicrously misrepresents  the  man  be' so  eulogizes,  Mr.  Bates  must  have 
sometimes  descended  to  utterly  drivelling  nonsense,  for  so  he  appears 
through  many  pages  in  "  Bell's  History."  Booth,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  have  been  a  square,  blunt  man  of  great  strength  of  mind.  The 
gentleman  whose  death  is  recently  chronicled,  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
superior  man  to  even  the  elder  Booth,  and  possessing  a  much  wider 
lange  of  abilities,  was  a  man  of  greater  public  weight,  and  was  from 
this  cause  drawn  into  so  many  employments  as  not  to  have  been  so  ex- 
clusively given  up  to  the  improvement  of  his  cattle.  AVemay  sum  up 
*our  view  of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Booth  and  Bates'  sorts  of  Short- 
horns by  saying  that  we  think  the  Booths  have  more  substance  and  less 
style  and  finish  than  the  Bates.  For  this  reason,  we  think  it  very  like- 
ly that  the  best  Booth  cows,  now  bred  to  the  best  Bates  bulls,  would  pro- 
duce a  result  superior  to  both  sorts,  as  we  have  them  in  their  best  form 
at  present.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  striking  a  liue  of  prejudices, 
perhaps  the  most  deeply  and  firmly  rooted  in  existence.  Now  that  Mr. 
Booth  has  been  taken  away  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  and  his  great  and 
good  qualities  are  on  every  hand  acknowledged,  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
hope  that  the  prejudices  between  the  advocates  of  the  two  most  promi- 
nent strains  of  these  cattle  will  soften  a  little.  The  name  of  Booth,  not- 
withstanding the  great  influence  he  possessed  among  his  cotemporaries, 
will  be  best  known  to  coming  generations  of  agriculturists  in  connection 
with  the  Warlaby  herd.  Bates  was  a  man  of  talents,  but  his  character 
seems  to  have  been  marred  by  various  littlenesses,  meannesses  and  ecceu- 
tricities ;  but  he  possessed  the  genius  of  an  artist,  and  he  worked  for  quality 
with  skill,  perseverance  and  enthusiasm,  and  produced  undeniably  great 
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and  lasting  results.  The  Booths  were  men  of  strong,  good  sense,  and 
judgment  eminently  soun  1,  and  they,  in  their  determined  way,  wrought 
for  and  produced  great  results.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  typical 
Booth  Shorthorn  is  the  embodiment  of  the  English  solidity  and  useful 
substance.  Among  the  English  gentlemen  of  the  day  prominent  in  ag- 
riculture, with  whom  we  have  become  acquainted  through  the  public 
prints  of  that  country,  there  were  none  whom  we  held  in  higher  estima- 
tion than  Mr.  Booth ;  the  soundness  of  whose  published  opinions  and 
the  activity  of  whose  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  agriculture  we  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  personal  sorrow  that  we  read 
the  sudden  announcement  that  he  was  gone  from  among  men. 


ITEMS. 


"If  a  mongrel  sow  has  pigs  by  a  thoroughbred  Berkshire  boar,  will  their 
ofl':-priug  be  one-half?  If  the  same  offspring  is  again  bred  to  a  thorough- 
bred Berkshire  will  their  pigs  be  three-fourths  Berkshire?  If  so,  why  not 
whole  if  you  take  one-half  first.  Why  not  whole  if  you  look  one-half 
second  breeding  ?  How  many  of  the  above  crosses  will  make  a  thorough- 
bred ?"' 

King  aivd  Queen  county,  Va.  L.  H.  Caf.lto^'. 

Our  article  last  month,  "Blood — What  is  it?"  is  a  sufficient  answer, 
perhaj^s,  to  the  questions  of  our  friend.  The  terms  half-blood  or  half- 
bred,  the  one-fourth  blood,  &c.,  applied  to  any  animals,  are  only  relative 
expressions,  and  signify  nothing  beyond  the  relationship  in  which  the 
animal  stands  to  parent,  grand-parent,  great  grand-parent,  &c.  When 
a  breed  of  animals  has  been  subjected  to  selection  and  peculiar  feeding 
and  treatment,  by  breeders,  until  they  possess  uniform  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics, which  they  transmit  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  to  their  off- 
spring, so  that  they  begin  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  type,  they  begin 
to  be  designated  as  thoroughbred.  Take  Poland-China  hogs  as  an  ex- 
a 33 pie.  The  native  stock  of  Warren  county,  Ohio,  were  successfully  im- 
proved by  crosses  of  a  large,  white  Chinese  hog,  the  so-called  Irish  gra- 
zier, and  the  modern  improved  Berkshire.  The  best  hogs  of  this  mixed 
blood  were  selected  by  careful  breeders  and  brsd  together,  and  about  20 
years  ago  these  began  to  constitute  a  particular  type,  and  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  breed  of  so  called  pure-blooded  Poland-China  hogs.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  history  of  the  English  race  horse,  or  so-calkd  thoroughbred 
horse.  In  the  same  manner  we  are  now  witnessing  the  formation  of  a 
breed  of  trotting  horses,  to  be  known  hereafter  as  thoroughbred  Ameri- 
can trotters.  The  Oxfordshiredown  and  Shropshiredown  breeds  of  sheep 
are  similar  examples.  If  we  say  a  pig  is  one-half  Berkshire,  we  mean 
that  one  of  its  parents  was  a  Berkshire.  If  we  say  one- fourth,  that  one 
of  its  grandparents  was  a  Berkshire.  If  three-fourths,  that  one  of  its 
parents  and  one  of  its  grand  parents  was  of  that  breed.     Mathematically, 
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it  is  plain  that  it  can  never  become  entirely  Berkshire.  Practically,  it 
will  become  so  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  cross — that  is,  the  influence  of  an  out- 
cross  is  usually  practically  obliterated  in  five  crosses  back  to  the  estab- 
lished type.  To  illustrate  this  point  we  may  take  the  case  of  Lord  Ox- 
ford's celebrated  grey  hounds,  which  became  so  timid  that  they  were 
crossed  with  the  bull  dog  to  give  them  courage  to  pull  down  their  game. 
Youatt  informs  us  that  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  cross,  back  to  the  pure 
grey  hounds,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  form  of  the  bull  dog  left,  but 
his  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  remained.  This  goes  to  show 
that  mental  traits  are  more  strongly  transmitted  than  physical  ones.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  case,  however,  the  courage  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  grey  hound,  and,  being  lost,  was  simply  restored  by  the 
cress  with  the  bull  dog  ;  and  if  the  courage  had  never  belonged  to  the  grey 
hound,  that  which  was  acquired  from  the  bull  dog  might  not  have  out- 
lasted the  traces  of  his  form. 

"This  comparison  of  trade  values  is  very  different  from  a  comparison 
of  fertilizing  values  or  crop  producing  effects,  and  the  two  conceptions 
should  be  carefully  kept  separate ;  otherwise,  there  is  but  one  uusatis- 
I'actory  conclusion  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  viz.,  fog." 

The  above,  from  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  Oc- 
tober 10,  is  a  distinct  enunciation  of  ihe  proposition  we  have  defended 
from  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  No  one  is  left  now,  we  believe, 
to  defend  the  idea  that  a  chemist  can,  with  the  data  furnished  by  analy- 
sis before  him,  state  within  wide  limits  what  will  be  the  "crop  producing 
effects"  of  any  manure  on  any  crop  or  any  field.  Now  we  submit  that 
it  is  for  their  "crop  producing  eftects"  only  that  farmers  buy  manures. 
Prof.  Johnson  will,  Ave  suppose,  readily  concede  that  the  only  "  trade 
value"  these  substances  possess  depends  upon  their  supposed  "crop  pro- 
ducing eifects."  If  analysis  fails  to  establish  the  one,  how  can  it  fix  the 
other?  The  truth  is,  that  manures,  like  other  merchandise,  should  be 
left  to  fight  their  own  way  in  the  markets,  depending  on  the  reputation 
of  the  brand  for  "crop  producing  effects,"  and  farmers  should  be  left 
like  other  men  to  manage  their  own  matters.  "The  State  should  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  all  frauds,  and  even  in  this  and  similar  cases,  pes. 
sibly  provide  a  State  officer  to  investigate  any  alleged  fraud,  whose 
salary  should  be  paid. like  other  State  officers'  salary,  out  of  funds  raised 
by  general  taxation.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  should  not,  in 
our  judgment,  be  charged  with  this  duty  at  all,  but  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Assayer  and  Chemist,  who  should  be  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices a  liberal  salary,  for  it  is  a  most  responsible  position.  It  is  all  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that  he  should 
have  the  good  will  and  cordial  co-operation  of  all  classes,  which  he  can- 
not have  if  he  is  required  to  mediate  between  buyer  and  seller. 
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The  detection  of  gross  frauds  in  manures  is  easy,  and  existing 
laws  provide  ample  penalties  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
Their  accurate  valuation  is  not  possible,  even  as  articles  of  trade,  upon 
the  data  furnished  by  analysis.  We  know  whereof  we  speak  when  we 
say  that  these  valuations  are  often  too  high,  by  more  than  ten  dollars 
per  ton,  on  the  single  constituent  of  nitrogen,  from  the  failure  of  analy- 
sis to  make  distinction  between  blood,  guano  and  fish,  and  hair,  born 
and  leather,  as  the  sources  of  nitrogen.  Professor  Goessman  says  that 
"  nitrogen  furnished  by  the  latter  class  of  substances  is  scarcely  worth 
half  as  much  as  from  the  former  class,"  yet  it  must  be  and  is  all  valued 
at  one  price.  There  is  a  firm,  selling  extensively  at  the  South,  a  ferti- 
lizer high  on  the  list  among  the  very  best  by  the  valuation  tables; 
especially  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  whole  list  of  substances  condemned  by  Professor 
Goessman  as  sources  of  nitrogen  by  extensive  contracts  with  nearly 
every  establishment  in  the  country  furnishing  these  inferior  articles.  If 
we  knew  this  of  our  own  knowledge,  we  would  give  the  name  of  the 
firm.  We  are  entirely  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  information. 
Now,  when  the  inspector  values  this  fertilizer,  as  he  does,  above  those 
containing  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen  from  the  best  sources,  it 
is  clear  beyond  dispute  that  he  does  a  great  injustice  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  better  articles,  and  helps  the  vendor  of  the  inferior  manure 
to  get  it  oflf  ou  the  farmers  at  a  price  far  above  its  actual  value. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  step  further.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  en- 
titled to  an  opinion  in  the  premises  that  the  character  of  the  ammonia 
yielding  compounds  reacts^upon  the  "  crop  producing  effects  "  of  the 
phosphates  present  with  them  in  the  manure,  and  hence  the  farmer  is 
doubly  deceived  by  the  conclusions  of  the  chemist.  We  are  aware  of  a 
case  in  which  a  chemist  advised  a  manufacturing  firm  to  adopt  a  process, 
in  view  of  these  very  facts,  by  which  they  could  obtain  more  ammonia, 
at  less  cost,  and  thus  put  themselves  even  with  the  vendors  of  the  brand 
we  refer  to  above  in  the  matter  of  nitrogen  analysis,  which  he  admitted 
would,  of  course,  reduce  the  "crop-producing  effects "  of  their  brand, 
but  urged  they  must  do  something  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  large 
analytical  value  of  a  stuff  known  to  be  inferior.  Again,  we  have  a  let- 
ter from  a  very  prominent  and  successful  firm,  with  whom  we  have  no 
personal  acquaintance,  in  which  they  say  they  are  encouraged  by  our 
position  on  this  question,  to  continue  to  work  for  "crop-producing  effects," 
rather  than  for  better  analysis  which  they  say  "we  could,  of  course,easiIy 
obtain  at  a  less  cost  to  ourselves."  Why,  Dr  Voelcker  himself  states, 
and  no  man  who  has  any  reputation  to  lose  will  deny,  that  it  is  easy  to 
improve  the  analysis  of  a  brand,  while  both  its  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial values  are  diminished.  It  is  bound  to  be  conceded  that  not 
only  the  "  crop-producing  effects,"  but  even  the  trade  value  of  a  manure 
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cannot  be  fixed  by  analysis.  "We  grant  that  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  the 
position  of  Dr.  Ledoux  is  correct — that  the  error  in  valuation  is  in  favor 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  is  "  unfortunate,"  and  is  against  the  farmer, 
and  also  against  the  manufacturer  of  the  superior  brand.  In  the  case 
of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  the  error  is  in  valuing  it  far  too  low,  and 
in  the  case  of"  reverted,"  so-called,  the  estimate  of  the  amount  is  very 
liable  to  error,  and  the  value  is  generally  estimated  much  above  its  real 
worth.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  both  with  regard  to  nitrogen  and 
phosphates,  the  valuations  based  upon  analysis  are  liable  to  be  widely 
erroneous.  And  we  say,  as  we  have  before  said,  no  chemist  would  be 
justified  in  swearing  that  he  can  state  within  $20  of  the  trade  value  per 
ton  of  any  commercial  fertilizer  which  yields  a  good  analysis.  Whereas, 
he  may  be  able  to  swear  absolutely  that  a  manure  contains  nothing  of 
value  at  all.  Upon  this  basis  must  the  law  be  framed  which  does  justice 
to  all  parties.  Professor  Mallet's  pithy  sentence  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  and  it  should  constitute  the  text  of  the  law  maker.  "  Gross  frauds 
may  be  detected,  but  exact  valuation  is  a  delusion."     This  is  a  subject 

of  enormous  importance  to  farmers  whose  interests — being  one  of  them 

we  are  working,  and  we  hope,  therefore,  they  will  not  become  wearied 
with  our  pertinacity.  Our  object  is  to  make  plain  the  truth,  and  to  pre- 
vent mischief  and  vexation  and  delusion.  Will  our  readers  bear  with 
us?  Is  anybody  able  to  show  that  the  ablest  chemist  is  not  very  likely 
to  over  value  the  most  valuable  and  costly  material  of  commercial 
manures  at  least  one-half?  If  so,  that  showing  is  now  in  order.  What 
has  Dr.  Voelcker  to  say  about  that  ? 


Chicken  Cholera  appears  often  to  be  spread  by  other  chickens  eat- 
ing the  intestinal  contents  of  those  which  have  been  killed  for  the  table. 
There  would  be  nothing  violent  in  the  assumption  that  disease  mio-ht  bes 
produced  in  a  healthy  fowl  from  feeding  upon  the  intestinal  and  exere^ 
mentitious  matter  of  another  fowl,  itself  in  health.     This  probability  de- 
velops into  a  certainty  if  the  intestines  are  from  the  body  of  a  fowl  ia 
wl^ch  the  disease  existed  in  the  undeveloped  form  of  the  incubative  pe- 
riod, which  may  exist  for  several  days  before  the   bird  becomes  siek. 
Any  fowls  bought  from  strangers  are  legitimate  subjects  of  suspicion. 
There  is  a  plain  piece  of  common  sense  which  may  be  put  into  practice 
here,  and  that  is,  to  require  the  cook  to  burn  or  bury  the  intestines  of 
every  fowl  cleaned.     Facts  are  not  wanting  in  our  personal  experience 
which  go  to  show  that  the  excrementa  of  an  animal  are  more  or  less 
dangerous  to  all  other  animals,  and  especially  so  to  other  animals  of  its 
own  kind.     Animal  hygiene  is  an  important  branch  of  agricultural 
science,  which  has  been  little  thought  about  or  written  about,  except  in 
rather  a  loose  way.     In  nothing  have  the  practices  of  modern  civiliza- 
o 
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tion  been  less  sensible  and  more  disgusting  and  dangerous,  than  in  our 
modes  of  dealing  with  human  and  animal  excrementa  and  other  impuri- 
ties, from  which  arise  all  over  the  earth,  multifarious  forms  of  sickness 
and  death  to  man  and  beast.  * 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

[The  discussion  of  this  topic,  because  of  its  importance,  has  occupied  much 
Bpace  in  the  Planter,  for  some  months  past.  The  authorities  referred  to  by  us, 
from  time  to  time,  indicate  a  change  in  the  opinions  generally  entertained  here- 
tofore on  the  subject.  This  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  experience  is  a 
sound  teacher.     Lawes's  j?rac<i"ce  modified  wonderfully  Liebig's  theory. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society  (held  at  Athens 
on  the  14th  of  August  last),  a  paper,  on  the  valuation  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
was  read  by  a  member,  Dr.  Pexdletox,  late  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 
at  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  College,  and  in  charge  of  its  experimental 
farm,  and  author  of  *^  Pendleton's  Scientific  Agriculture.''''  The  paper  is  too 
jengthy  to  be  reproduced  in  full  by  us,  having  due  regard  for  the  other  material 
that  ought  to  appear  in  our  pages  ;  we  have  accordingly  confined  ourselves  to 
such  extracts  as  will  prove  of  most  service  to  our  readers,  more  especially  as 
they  present  numerous  examples  in  illustration  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  Doctor.  We  know  of  no  man,  in  the  South,  more  distinguished  in  his  line, 
and  who  has  had  larger  experience  in  this  way,  and  hence  deem  ourselves  happy 
in  being  able  to  submit  what  he  has  to  say. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Georgia  laws,  in  this  respect,  will  be  re 
modelled  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.] 

Mr.  President  and  G-entlejnen, — More  than  five  years  ago,  •when 
the  subject  of  the  valuation  of  commercial  fertilizers,  by  chemical 
analysis,  was  presented  to  me  for  consideration,  as  a  Professor  in 
the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Georgia,  I  opposed  it,  rather 
passively  than  otherwise,  feeling  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  trade 
should  be  left,  like  others,  under  the  operation  of  the  great  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  subjecting  the  fraudulent  dealers  to  the  severest 
possible  penalties.  At  the  same  time  I  did  not  object  to  its  having 
a  fair  trial,  while  I  forewarned  my  young  friend,  Prof.  White,  of  the 
delicate  ground  upon  which  he  was  treading,  when  he  attempted,  as 
a  chemist,  to  mediate  between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  of 
fertilizers.  As  it  is  a  question  in  which  the  farmers  of  Georgia  are 
especially  interested,  and  a  system  which  this  intelligent  Society  was 
a  principal  means  of  first  introducing  into  the  State,  I  have  selected 
it  as  suitable  to  the  present  occasion,  not  in  the  spirit  of  controversy 
or  fault-finding,  but  as  a  searcher  after  truth,  seeking,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  true  philosophy,  to  find  out  what  will  be  the  best  means 
to  protect  the  farmer  from  fraud,  and  the  honest  dealer  from  injus- 
tice, in  a  trade  which  involves  the  large  investment  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  annually,  for  the   improvement  of  our  agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia  under- 
,  took,  upon  its  organization  in  1874,  to  carry  out  the  valuation  tables 
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established  by  the  State  Agricultural  College,  only  at  somewhat  re- 
duced prices,  as  about  this  time  the  competition  became  so  great 
among  dealers  that  the  exorbitant  prices  at  first  demanded  could  not 
be  maintained.  For  the  same  reason,  in  1876  and  '7,  they  had  to  re- 
duce their  rates  several  more  dollars  per  ton.  In  neither  of  these 
tables,  however,  did  they  make  any  difference  as  to  the  diiferent 
forms  or  substances  in  which  these  chemicals  occured.  In  1877, 
Prof.  Johnson  reviewed  his  prices  for  the  Connecticut  Station, 
founded  on  the  market  rates  for  New  York  and  New  England,  con- 
forming it  largely  to  the  rates  established  by  Stockhardt  eleven  years 
previous. 

As  a  basis  for  our  calculations  in  the  further  discussion  of  this 
subject,  we  give  the  estimates  of  these  different  Departments  for  each 
valuable  constituent  separately.  The  prices  of  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
perimental Station  ranged  from  twenty-four  to  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  for  nitrogen,  while  the  Georgia  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture priced  ammonia,  as  resulting  from  nitrogen,  at  eighteen 
cents,  which  would  make  it,  as  nitrogen,  about  fifteen  cents  per 
pound. 

The  prices  for  phosphoric  acid  in  Connecticut  were  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  for  soluble,  nine  for  reverted,  seven  for  insoluble  in  raw 
bone,  and  three  and  a  half  for  insoluble  in  phosphate  rock.  In 
Georgia  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  soluble  and  reverted,  and  noth- 
ing allowed  for  insoluble. 

The  prices  for  potash  were  fixed  in  Connecticut  at  nine  cents  for 
pure  sulphate,  seven  and  a  half  for  sulphate  in  kainite,  and  six  for 
chloride.  In  Georgia  eight  cents  per  pound  for  any  and  every  form. 
If  we  change  the  estimate  made  by  Prof.  Johnson  for  nitrogen,  to 
accord  with  that  made  by  our  Department,  inasmuch  as  his  ammonia 
is  represented  by  nitrogen,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  equal 
to  seventeen  of  ammonia,  the  price  would  stand  in  Connecticut,  for 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the  nitrates,  at  twenty-nine  and  two- 
seventh  cents  per  pound,  while  in  fish  scrap,  horn  shavings,  &c.,  it 
would  be  eighteen  and  three-fourth  cents;  and  for  our  Department, 
in  every  form  and  every  substance,  at  eighteen  cents  per  pound. 
The  present  rates  of  valuation  by  the  Georgia  Department  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Available  phosphoric  acid 12|  cents. 

Ammonia 18        " 

Potash 8       " 

The  term  "available  phosphoric  acid"  needs  an  explanation,  as 
there  is  no  such  phosphoric  acid  offered  in  the  markets;  and  chem- 
ists differ  very  materially  as  to  what  is  available.  By  reference  to 
the  analytical  tables  of  the  State  Chemist,  we  find  that  he  classes  all 
the  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid  in  a  fertilizer  as  "available." 
As  to  reverted  or  precipitated  phosphoric  acid,  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  chemists  how  to  determine  it  ex- 
actly. It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  approximately  even,  simple 
superphosphate  of  lime,  which  has  four  different  constituents  of  more 
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or  less  value  in  market,  viz:  phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water,  and  re- 
verted, and  insoluble  in  raw  bone  and  in  phosphate  rock  ;  but  when 
you  come  to  add  to  these  four  forms  of  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia 
actual  and  potential,  nitric  acid  and  potash,  each  of  them  having  so 
many  various  forms  and  valuations,  you  have  such  a  complex  mix- 
ture, that  the  value,  even  commercially,  can  barely  be  an  approxi- 
mation; when,  however,  applied  to  that  other  complex  substance, 
the  soil,  with  the  dubious  relations  of  season,  climate  and  cultivation, 
it  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  to  make  even  an  approximate  ap- 
proach to  the  agricultural  value. 

The  following  forms,  in  which  nitrogen  occurs,  have  different  values 
in  market  predicated  on  their  supposed  agricultural  value.  1.  Am- 
monia, as  sulphate  and  as  nitrates.  2.  Nitrogen,  as  steamed  bunes 
and  ground  blood.  3.  As  bone  flour,  meat  and  fish.  4.  In  horn 
shavings  and  fish  scrap.  5.  In  coarse  broken  bones  and  in  human 
excrement.  There  are  several  forms  also  of  potash.  We  mention 
three  as  used  in  fertilizers :  pure  sulphate,  sulphate  in  kainit,  and 
the  chloride.  Here,  then,  we  have  twelve  different  substances  to 
which  others  might  be  added  of  different  values,  out  of  which  to 
compound  fertilizers,  and  by  which  to  estimate  their  value. 

All  well-informed  chemists  know  that  an  exact  estimation  of  fer- 
tilizers cannot  be  made  even  from  the  same  sample  by  different 
chemists;  as  was  tested  in  1874  in  the  fight  over  the  Patapsco  Gu- 
ano. Some  three  or  four  chemists  made  analyses,  and  the  valuation 
upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  Prof  White,  was  hardly  an  approximate 
between  any  of  them.  The  same  chemist,  in  'fact,  in  several  analyses 
of  the  same  fertilizer,  not  well  ground  and  manipulated,  will  make 
wide  estimates.  A  lump  of  blood  or  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  will 
sometimes  run  up  a  sample  several  per  centum  in  nitrogen.  We  re- 
member one  instance  by  our  State  Chemist  (see  circular  42,  Dep. 
Ag.)  when  the  first  analysis  of  Empire  Guano  was  12.01  per  cent, 
of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  2.05  of  ammonia.  In  a  foot-note 
(3n  the  same  page  the  chemist  says  :  ''An  analysis  of  Empire  Guano, 
made  22d  June,  after  this  table  was  nearly  completed,  gives  10.80 
per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  5.20  of  ammonia  !  These 
two  analyses  of  the  same  sample,  as  it  appears,  makes  the  difference 
in  value  of  this  ferfilizer  SS.09  per  ton.  All  this  only  shows  more 
conclusively  the  folly  of  attempting  to  estimate  in  exact  dollars  and 
cents  what  a  fertilizer  is  worth. 

Now,  to  show  how  widely  divergent  this  system  of  valuations  is, 
as  between  different  Stations  and  Bureaus,  take  the  South  Carolina 
bone  flour  for  an  example;  its  commercial  value  being  estimated  by 
the  price  it  brings  in  market  is  821  per  ton,  containing  25  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid  entirely  insoluble..  But  the  commercial  value  is 
put  down  by  the  Georgia  Department  at  So. 38  per  ton  under  the  ar- 
bitrary rule  laid  down,  that  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  has  no"  market 
value,  while  the  Connecticut  Station  values  it  at  §19.86  per  ton  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  Of  course  this  will  have  the  effect  to  drive 
the  phosphate  flour,  as  a  commodity,  from  Georgia  to  Connecticut. 
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Take  another  example:  Stern's  pure  fine  ground  bone  is  valued 
in  Connecticut  at  ^54.34,  while  in  Georgia  it  is  only  estimated  as 
being  worth  $34.72.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  Station  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  as  found  in 
fine  bone,  is  worth  in  the  market  seven  cents  per  pound,  when  our 
Department  puts  its  commercial  value  down  at  cipher,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  bought  and  sold  every  day  in  the  Georgia  markets,  and  is 
very  valuable  for  making  superphosphates  or  for  permanent  im- 
provement of  soils. 

Now,  any  manufacturer,  if  he  chooses,  can  construct  two  articles 
which,  while  valued  the  very  same  by  the  Agricultural  Departments, 
would  be  widely  diiferent  as  to  commercial  value.  Take  the  Con- 
necticut tables.     Fertilizer  No.  1  composed  as  follows: 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 3i  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Pure  sulphate  potash 5  per  cent,  potash. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid 5  per  cent,  in  raw  bone. 

Siduble  phosphoric  acid 12  per  cent,  in  superphosphate. 

The  commercial  value  of  this  article  in  the  New  York  market  would 
be  StJl.SO  cash. 

Fertilizer  No.  2,  made  of  fish  scrap,  3|  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
Precipitated  phosphoric  acid  12  per  cent,  available.  Potassium  chlo- 
ride, 6  per  cent,  potash.  Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  5  percent.  S.C. 
rock. 

This  fertilizer  would  be  worth,  by  the  same  valuation  in  the  same 
market,  but  Ij^ll.GO.  In  fact  these  Avould  be  the  true  values  of  each 
article,  or  as  nearly  so  as  could  be  determined  from  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material.  Under  the  estimation  of  our  Department,  the  price  of 
each  would  be  exactly  the  same — $50.60  per  ton.  A  much  wider 
difference  would  be  found  as  to  their  agricultural  value  if  properly 
tested. 

It  has  now  got  to  be  a  question  with  manufactures,  how  shall  my 
fertilizers  analyze  well,  and  not  how  shall  they  show  the  best  results 
in  ilie  field,  as  a  bad  analysis  will  seriously  injure  their  sale  among  a 
class  who  very  erroneously  suppose  that  this  is  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  secret  about  the  value  of  fertilizers.  Hence,  agents  are  clamor- 
ous for  a  good  analysis,  and  manufacturers  are  tempted  to  put  in  a 
cheaper  article,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand,  though  they  may 
know  at  the  time  it  will  not  pay  the  farmer  so  well. 

Bat  what  if  we  change  these  formuloe,  and  instead  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  fish  scrap  we  use  carbonized  blood,  which,  in  the  steam- 
ing process,  has  its  moisture  reduced  inadvertently  to  some  G  or  7 
per  cent.,  and  is  slightly  carbonized,  and  not  capable  of  immediate 
decomposition  in  the  soil,  still,  however,  retaining  its  nitrogen.  This 
article,  which  has  scarcely  any  market  value,  and  is  only  used  by 
designing  persons  who  wish  to  make  money  out  of  it,  or  ignorant 
dealers  who  have  it  f)isted  on  them  for  a  good  article,  is  wortli  noth- 
ing whatever  to  the  farmer  to  whom  it  is  often  sold  by  manufacturers, 
mixed,  it  miy  be,  with  a  better  article  to  prevent  too  great  a  fraud 
and  consequent   exposure,  and  the  chemist   determines  the  nitrogen 
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and  values  it  as  equal  to  any,  and  the  farmer  uses  it  and  bas  to 
pocket  the  loss  as  best  he  may. 

If  it  be  so  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  how  much  more  complicated  does  the  problem  become 
when  we  attempt  to  estimate  its  agricultural  value.  We  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  better  conclusion  on  this  subject  by  ascertaining 
the  opinion  of  chemists  who  are  supposed  to  be  adepts. 

In  the  Connecticut  report  previously  referred  to,  Prof.  Johnson, 
after  speaking  of  the  general  results  from  the  application  of  Peru- 
vian Guano,  superphosphates,  &c.,  says:  "The  rule  has  many  ex- 
ceptions, and,  in  particular  instances,  the  trade  value  cannot  be  ex- 
pected always  to  fix  or  eve7i  indicate  the  agricultural  value.  Fer- 
tilizing effect  depends  largely  on  soils,  crop  and  weather,  and  as 
these  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from  year  to  year,  it  cannot  be 
foretold  or  estimated,  except  by  the  results  of  past  experience  and 
then  only  in  a  general  and  probable  manner." 

Prof.  White,  in  his  first  report  to  the  Georgia  Ag'l  College, 
made  in  IbT-l,  in  undertaking  the  diflScult  and  delicate  task  of  esti- 
mating the  commercial  or  trade  value  of  certain  fertilizers  put  on 
the  market  in  Georgia,  says,  in  so  many  words:  '"It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  determination  of  the  relative  agrictiltural  value  of 
commercial  fertilizers  is  beyond  the  power  of  chemical  analysis."' 

It  has  been  well  said  that  science  deals  only  with  truth,  ard  it  is 
not  scientific  for  any  man  to  urge  in  the  name  of  science  wl;at  he 
does  not  know  to  be  the  truth.  And  a  chemist  who  pretends  that 
he  can  establish,  by  a  mere  analysis,  the  agricultural  value  of  a  fer- 
tilizer, fails  at  once  to  establi.'-h  his  claims  as  a  scientific  man. 

Soil  tests  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
agricultural  value  of  manures.  After  devoting  a  good  portion  of 
my  life  to  this  thing  as  an  amateur  agriculturist,  and  then  four  years 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Georgia, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  with  an  equable  soil,  a  fertilizer  properly 
manipulated  and  analyzed,  its  agricultural  value  may  be  approxi- 
mated under  careful  and  well  conducted  experiments.  But  the  con- 
tingencies are  so  many,  even  as  to  soil,  that  a  good  fertilizer  is  often 
thrown  into  wretched  discount,  and  a  bad  one  raised  into  notice  by 
the  selection  of  an  improper  plot  of  ground.  A  hedge  row,  an  old 
homestead,  or  the  remains  of  a  wheat  straw  or  hay  stack,  or  land  im- 
poverished by  cultivation  adjoining  another  tract  improved  by  rota- 
tion, are  some  of  the  contingencies  which  frequently  disguise  the  re- 
sults of  soil  tests.  Some  of  these  may  happen  despite  the  utmost 
caution.  Thus  we  notice  an  experiment  the  past  season  mude  by 
Mr.  John  Turner,  of  Hancock  county,  and  reporteti  by  the  Dej  art- 
ment.  in  which  he  took  the  precaution  to  have  E.  Frank  Coe's  L>is- 
Bolved  Bone  placed  on  each  side  of  his  plat.  On  one  side  it  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre;  on  the  other,  one  thousand  and  eight  pounds.  With- 
out this  precaution,  a  poor  fertilizer  on  the  best  side  migh.r  h;ive 
largely  beaten  a  good  one  on  the  poorest  side.     Much  reliance  then 
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cannot  be  placed  on  any  soil  experiments  that  are  not  made  at  Ex- 
perimental Stations  by  scientific  observers,  who  allow  for  all  contin- 
gencies, and  have  every  sample  carefully  analyzed  before  application. 
By  way  of  showing  the  wide  difference  between  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  value  of  fertilizers,  we  will  take  an  experiment  of 
J.  F.  Little,  of  Talbot  County,  which  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
conducted  on  three  plats.  (See  Soil  Tests  of  Fertilizers,  Georgia 
Agricultural  Department  for  1876).  In  order  to  ascertain  the  agri- 
cultural value  we  take  the  first  article,  National  Soluble  Bone,  and  as- 
sume its  agricultural  value,  as  determined  by  Prof.  Land,  viz.,  §35. 20 
per  ton  ;  we  then  take  the  amount  of  cotton  produced  over  the  natu- 
ral soil  by  each  fertilizer  and  reckon  it  at  10  cents  per  pound.  The 
comparative  agricultural  value  according  to  production  of  each  fer- 
tilizer with  the  National  Bone,  on  the  first  plat,  would  be  as  follows: 

National  Soluble  Bone S  35.20 

Bale's  Guano 211.17 

Soluble  Pacific 176.6U 

Cumberland  Am.  Sup 148.68 

Whann's  Raw  Bone  Sup 14-5.00 

Eureka 257.43 

Stono  Acid  Phosphate 179.55 

On  the  third  plat  the  agricultural  value  of  each  fertilizer  would  be, 

National  Soluble  Bone $  35.20 

Bale's  Guano 40.27 

Soluble  Pacific 38.64 

Cumberland  Am.  Sup 4o.25 

AYhann's  Raw  Bone  Sup 31.08 

Eureka , 26.11 

Stono  Acid  Phosphate 51.66 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  Eureka  is  the  highest  on  the 
first  plat,  it  is  lowest  on  the  third.  As  compared  to  the  National 
Bone,  it  is  more  than  seven  times  as  valuable  on  plat  first,  and  con- 
siderable less  valuable  on  plat  third.  The  contrast  between  it  and 
Stono  Acid  Phosphate  on  the  two  plats  is  also  very  striking.  We 
omit  plat  two  for  brevity  sake,  although  the  agricultural  values  of 
the  different  fertilizers  would  sustain  the  general  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  other  two. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  for  some  cause,  which  does  not  appear, 
this  was  not  a  fair  test.  We  will  then  go  to  the  Experimental  Farm 
of  the  State  College  for  1877,  as  reporfed  and  publi^hed  by  the  De- 
partment, and  take  all  the  fertilizers  used,  which  were  analyzed  by 
the  State  Chemist.  There  we  have  observations  on  rows  210  yards 
long,  sufficient  to  cover  any  irregularities  of  the  soil,  and  each  fer- 
tilizer tested  by  inside  rows  against  the  natural  soil  on  each  side 
with  inside  rows.     This  has  all  the  precautions  requisite.     On  the 
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first  plat,  with  200  pounds  fertilizer  per  acre,  we  have  the  following 
agricultural  values  according  to  production  : 

National  Soluble  Bone 8  35.20 

Bradley's  Am.  Dis.  Bone 142.77 

Bradley's  Patent  Superphosphate 133.27 

Dickson's  S.  A.  Compound 123.80 

On  the  second  plat  with  100  pounds  per  acre: 

National  Soluble  Bone 3  35.20 

jjradley's  Am.  Dis.  Bone 68.65 

Bradley's  Patent  Superphosphate 52.43 

Dickson's  S.  A.  Compound 72.13 

Here  we  notice  that  Dickson  is  the  highest  on  the  second  plat, 
while  it  was  the  lowest  of  the  three  ammoniated  fertilizers  on  the 
first  plat.  There  is  quite  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  am- 
moniated and  non-ammoniated,  owing  to  the  fact  probably,  that  this 
land  had  been  pretty  well  dosed  with  phosphoric  acid,  as  we  have 
reason  to  know,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years — a  good  portion  of 
which  remains  in  the  soil;  while  the  ammonia,  although  freely  sup- 
plied also,  has  not  been  retained  by  the  soil  ;  thus  showing,  that 
while  the  value  of  phosphoric  acid  may  decrease  after  several  years 
continuous  application  on  a  given  soil  (as  every  particle  not  taken 
up  by  crops  is  retained),  ammonia  will  not  thus  accumulate,  no  mat- 
ter how  freely  applied,  as  science  teaches  and  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture shows,  because  it  may  escape  by  volatilization,  by  leaching  and 
chanjjincr  to  insoluble  amides  in  the  soil. 

We  will  now  take  a  standard  fertilizer  valued  by  the  Department 
at  $40.87  in  1876  and  842.01  in  1877.  During  the  former  year  it 
made,  in  ten  different  counties  representing  every  vauety  of  Georgia 
soil,  an  average  of  470  pounds  more  of  seed  cotton  than  the  natural 
soil  ;  the  hio;hest  surplus  being  888  pounds,  while  the  lowest  was 
155.  In  1877  on  fifteen  different  tests,  in  os  many  counties,  it  made 
an  average  of  262  pounds,  the  highest  being  588  and  the  lowest  0 — 
80  that  it  paid  nearly  100  per  cent,  more  the  first  year  than  the  last, 
even  with  a  lower  valuation.  This  shows  what  a  difference  in  sea- 
sons will  make,  and  enforces  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  agri- 
cultural values  cannot  be  foretold  by  commercial  values,  predicated 
on  chemical  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  a  fertilizer,  without  having  been  tested  repeatedly 
under  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  as  to  soils,  cultivation  and  sea- 
sons, is  but  an  intelligent  suggestion  as  to  its  real  nature,  as  has 
been  said.  The  same  fertilizer,  applied  to  adjacent  plats,  with  the 
same  seasons,  will  produce  very  different  results;  if  one  is  a  stubble 
and  the  other  partially  denuded  of  organic  matter  by  cultivation  ;  or 
if  one  is  sandy  and  the  other  clay  soil,  particularly  with  leaching 
rains  in  the  spring;  or  if  one  plat  is  plowed  early  and  well  pulver- 
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ized  and  the  other  plowed  late  and  is  cloddy.  And  so  between  one 
planted  early  and  one  planted  late  in  their  relations  to  rain  and 
drought;  or  one  on  a  cold  soil  against  one  on  a  warm  soil  with  a 
southern  exposure  ;  or  one  planted  thick  for  a  similar  reason  making 
it  earlier,  and  one  planted  thin  making  it  later  and  more  subject  to 
be  injured  by  frost ;  or  if  the  fertilizer  be  applied  shallow  on  one 
and  deep  on  the  other  plat,  the  first  will  do  better  with  plenty  of 
rain,  and  the  last  best  in  dry  weather.  Thus  contingencies  might 
be  presented  almost  ad  iniinitum,as  to  soils,  seasons,  cultivation, 
different  crops,  and  different  forms  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  which  it  is  not  expected  chemical  analysis  to  determine,  and 
which,  in  many  cases,  it  could  not  determine;  all  of  which  proves 
most  conclusively  that  the  real  or  agricultural  value  of  a  fertilizer 
cannot  be  estimated  or  foreshadowed  by  its  commercial  value,  how- 
ever accurately  determined  by  chemical  analysis.  But  it  has  been 
contended  that  thevaluation  of  commercial  fertilizers  by  chemical 
analysis,  at  the  difterent  Agricultural  Stations  and  Bureaus,  has 
been  the  prime  cause  of  the  fall  in  prices.'  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake.  On  the  introduction  of  Peruvian  Guano  into  this  country, 
some  forty  years  ago,  it  was  sold  at  §1:^0  per  ton  cash.  This  rate 
continued  till  a  few  years  before  the  war,  the  reason  being  simply  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  monopoly  "of  the  Peruvian  Government.  The 
first  steps  towards  competition  was  in  its  manipulation,  by  which 
one  ton  could  be  made  to  furnish  enough  amraonia  for  four  or  five 
tons  mixed  with  dissolved  bone,  plaster,  ^c.  Kettlewell,  of  Balti- 
more, was  one  of  the  first  to  manipulate,  and  Mr.  David  Dickson, 
of  Hancock  County,  of  this  State,  originated  his  celebrated  compound, 
salt,  plaster,  dissolved  bones  and  Peruvian  Guano  on  this  principle. 
The  discovery  of  the  phosphate  beds  of  South  Carolina  came  in  as 
another  prime  element  of  competition,  as  the  phosphoric  acid,  used 
in  this  country,  outside  of  the  Peruvian  Guano,  was  mostly  from  raw 
bone.  Manipulated  guanos  thus  coming  in  competition  with  the 
Peruv.an  Government,  brought  down  the  price  of  that  article  before 
the  war  to  ^110  per  ton. 

Another  citizen  of  Hancock  County,  an  amateur  agriculturist, 
believing  that  Peruvian  Guano  as  an  agricultural  base  would  soon  be 
exhausted,  undertook,  some  years  previ  ms  to  the  war,  to  discover  a 
substitute.  He  experimented  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  poudrette,  but  none  of  them  answered  this  purpose.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war,  seeing  animal  matter  advertised  for  sale  in 
Baltimore  as  a  cheap  source  of  nitrogen,  he  ordered  it  at  once,  and 
substituted  it  for  Peruvian  Guano  with  complete  success.  A  com- 
pound was  made  with  it,  and  superphosphate,  having  100  pounds 
each  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  common  salt  to  the  ton,  which  beat  the 
Peruvian  and  all  other  compounds.  This  was  the  first  experiment 
ever  made  on  cotton,  which  established  the  fact  that  we  were  not  de- 
pendent on  Peruvian  Guano  as  an  ammonial  base.  In  a  year  or 
two,  nearly  all  the  manipulated  articles  dropped  the  Peruvian  and 
substituted  animal  matter.     Large  factories  were  erected  in  Cincin- 
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nati  and  Chicago,  and  other  cities  where  there  were  large  slaughter- 
ing houses  for  its  manufacture.  Price?  fell  in  a  few  years  from  §110 
to  S80  per  ton,  cash,  for  Peruvian,  and  for  manipulated  guanos  from 
$80  to  $G0.  Thus  while  some  of  our  leading  politicians  were  trying 
to  save  the  State,  some  of  the  rest  of  us  were  trying  to  save  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State. 

Several  years  after  this  the  Grangers  came  in  vogue  and  they  are 
entitled  to  some  credit  in  this  matter.  In  1873  they  formed  a  combina- 
tion all  over  the  country  to  buy  in  bulk  and  by  wholesale.  This 
stimulated  guano  dealers  to  bid  for  their  trade,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  by  the  Georgia  Grange  in  the  spring  of  1S7-4  to  have  700 
tons  of  fertilizers  delivered  in  Savannah  at  about  $39  per  ton,  cash. 
This  broke  the  back  of  the  combination  before  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  Georgia  was  established.  The  next  season  competition 
came  up  from  large  dealers  as  E.  Frank  Coe  and  Merryman,  who 
offered  to  sell  the  Grangers,  by  the  single  ton  for  cash,  as  cheap  as 
they  could  get  it  by  wholesale.  These  were  the  causes  of  the  re- 
duction of  prices  in  Georgia.  TJie  valuation  tables  have  to  follow 
the  trade  and  not  the  trade  the  valuation  tables.  The  past  season  an 
increased  demand  for  South  Carolina  phosphates  in  Europe  caused 
them  to  advance,  and  should  this  continue  and  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  be  worth  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  our  Agricultural  Stations 
persist  in  quoting  it  at  twelve  and  a  half,  do  you  thi!;k  the  mountain 
would  come  to  the  rat  or  the  rat  ero  to  the  mountain  ?  Dealers  are 
not  concerned  about  the  prices  chemists  put  upon  their  goods.  As 
an  evidence,  some  of  them  ask  several  dollars  per  ton  less  than  the 
estimates  made  by  the  Department.  E.  Frank  Coe,  for  instance,  in 
1875  and  187t)  asked  only  §40  per  ton  in  Savannah  for  his  dissolved 
bones,  when  the  Department  valued  it  at  $11.94.  In  1876  and 
1877  he  held  it  at  the  same,  when  it  was  advanced  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  §45.44  per  ton.  This  he  did  to  break  down  the  Granger 
combination,  which  was  done  effectually,  for  when  they  found  they 
could  buy  as  cheap  by  the  single  ton.  they  refused  to  combine  any 
more.  These  causes  and  these  alone  brought  down  prices  since  1873. 
First,  the  Granger  combination,  then  the  counter  move  of  the  guano 
dealers,  which  left  the  Department  the  last  season  §5.44  higher  than 
the  price  asked  for  first-class  ammoniated  superphosphate. 

One  of  the  results  growing  out  of  this  system  of  placing  an  exact 
estimate  on  the  value  of  fertilizers  is  the  enactment  of  unjust  and 
unequal  laws  to  regulate  their  sale.  For  example,  an  act  approved 
Fe.ruary  *26th,  1877,  declares,  in  section  2d.  as  follows:  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
any  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved  bone,  which  is  shown  by  official 
analysis  to  contain  less  than  ten  per  centum  of  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  also  to  forbid  the  sale  of  any  ammoniated  superphosphate 
which  has  less  than  eight  per  centum  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  two  per  centum  of  ammonia."  The  law-makers  here,  without 
ever  having  properly  considered  the  subject,  undertake  to  determine 
the  exact  per  cent,  where  a  fertilizer  begins  and  ceases  to  be  profita- 
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ble  to  the  planter.  To  show  how  utterly  arbitrary  and  absurd  this 
enactment  is,  we  will  take  Bale's  guano,  which  in  18^6  had  only 
6.10  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  1.20  percenc.  of  am- 
monia, which  would  have  placed  it  in  both  counts  under  the  ban  of 
this  law,  and  yet  this  article  by  Soil  Tests  of  Jas.  F.  Little,  of  Talbot 
County,  the  same  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  beat  National  Soluble  Bone  on  the  first  and  third  plats 
when  it  was  estimated  as  being  worth  ^18.24  less  than  that  article. 
And  in  an  experiment  made  by  Simeon  Smith,  of  DeKalb  County 
(See  Soil  Tests  of  Department  for  1877.  p. 21).,  this  same  guano 
having  this  year  7  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  2  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  still  failing  to  come  up  to  the  legal  standard,  beat 
every  other  fertilizer  on  the  plat,  eight  in  number,  among  them 
Merryman's,  Barry's  and  Peruvian  Guano,  one  of  them  valued  about 
three  times  as  high  bi/  analysis.  Other  fertilizers  which  have  proven 
to  be  very  good  are  contraband  under  this  law.  We  mention  Dick- 
son's Compound  as  de6cient  in  phosphoric  acid  and  as  having  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  ammonia  ;  Watson  &  Clark's,  Ragsdalo's  Am- 
moniated  Sup.,  Pratt's  Am.  Soluble  Bone,  Grange  Mixture.  Liebig's 
Formula,  Matthis'  Chemical  Compound  and  Sea  Gull  ;  all  of  these 
are  ruled  out  by  the  law,  and  yet  paying  well,  according  to  field  ex- 
periments reported  by  the  Department. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  another  feature  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  fertilizers,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  cal- 
culated to  encourage  home  enterprise.  A  manufacturer  of  fertilizers 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  selling  to  a  resident  planter,  would  have  to 
pay  fifty  cents  inspection  on  every  ton  thus  sold,  while  one  not  re- 
siding in  the  State  could  sell  as  many  tons  as  he  chose  to  resident 
planters  without  this  tax.  We  know  a  gentleman  who  purchased  for 
himself  and  his  companions  120  tons  the  past  season  out  of  the  State, 
getting  the  lot  for  §60  less  than  if  he  had  bought  from  Georgia  man- 
ufactures or  dealers. 

It  is  a  pertinent  and  interesting  inquiry.  How  can  we  make  a  law 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  based  upon  their  supposed  value,  so 
as  to  protect  the  planter  from  fraud  ?  I  answer :  Thnt  every 
manufacturer  has  an  exact  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  fertilizers,  for 
he  knows  what  they  cost  him,  as  he  buys  the  raw  material  and  puts 
them  up  by  certain  formulas.  When  he  offers  a  superphospbate  in 
market  let  the  law  make  it  his  duty  to  furnish  his  analysis  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  stamp  upon  his  packages  the  mini- 
mum per  cent,  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  (wbich  would 
embrace  the  reverted),  as  a  guarantee  to  the  planter  under  affixed 
penalities  that  it  comes  up  to  this  standard.  And  so  of  an  aminoni- 
ated  superpbosphate,  adding  the  minimum  of  ammonia  as  well  as  of 
phosphoric  acid.  If  he  sells  marl,  ground  phosphate,  ground  bone, 
caustic  lime  or  magnesian  lime,  all  of  which  are  ruled  out  under  the 
present  law,  let  him  stamp  the  per  cent,  of  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  on 
the  packages,  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  his  own  price,  subject  to 
such  variations  as  may  occur  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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The  farmer  then  can  estimate  the  agricultural  value  of  a  fertilizer  on 
his  own  lands  much  better  than  the  Chemist  or  Bureau  or  Experi- 
mental Stations.  If  it  suits  his  land  he  has  every  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  kept  up  to  standard,  and  of  course,  viill  continue  to  purchase  it 
without  looking  to  commercial  value  or  soil  tests,  which  would  only 
confuse  and  unsettle  his  mind  if  influenced  by  them. 

Such  a  law  may  be  enforced  by  proper  guards  thrown  around  it, 
without  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  regulations  now  in  force  as  to 
analysis  and  inspection,  throwing  the  dealer  upon  his  own  chemist 
for  protection  ;  whereas  under  the  present  law  he  is  protected  by  the 
State  Chemist,  the  inspectors  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Department, 
Avho  are  bound  to  protect  the  manufacturer  who  has  seemingly  com- 
plied with  the  law.  The  farmer  never  can  go  behind  the  present 
laws  for  protection,  as  it  declares  that  the  analysis  shall  be  taken  as 
evidence,  albeit  the  samples  may  be  of  higher  grade  than  the  bulk 
of  the  same  brand  put  upon  the  market.  This  may  be  brought 
about  in  several  ways  as  we  have  reason  to  know.  And  most  of  the 
notes  now  given  make  the  farmer  accept,  as  his  only  warranty,  the 
analysis  made  under  the  inspection  laws  of  the  State.  The  inspector 
swears  to  the  tags  and  the  chemist  to  the  analysis,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it. 

The  law  we  propose  simplifies  the  whole  matter,  and  in  its  leading 
features  has  been  successfully  tried  in  other  States.  It  wouM  save  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  especiiJly  of  the  State  Chemist,  leaving  him  free 
to  make  such  analyses  of  soils,  products  and  fertilizers,  as  wouM  pro- 
tect the  farmer  from  fraud,  and  be  the  natural  out  crop  of  an  Experi- 
mental Station,  designed  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  agriculture, 
which  can  only  be  properly  done  under  the  aids  afforded  by  chemical 
science,  and  the  teachings  of  an  enlightened  inductive  philosophy. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

HOG  FEEDING  AND  PORK  RAISING. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  an  old  saying,  but — but  of 
all  the  people,  farmers  need  practical  preaching — day  by  day.  from 
one  year  to  another — and  the  smallest  matters  overlooked  become 
particularly  serious  items  in  their  annual  expenses.  Everybody  be- 
lieves he  knows  all  about  feeding  hogs,  and  yet  many  pastures 
through  spring,  summer  and  fall  have  but  scanty  vegetation,  and 
hogs  lose  much  of  their  flesh  hunting  food.  When  put  in  pens, 
with  little  protection  from  cold  weather  and  little  or  no  bedding,  the 
poor  animals  are  murdered  by  inches,  and  could  they  speak  their 
sufferings,  would  call  loudly  for  some  Howard  or  good  Samaritan  to 
help  their  devoted  race.  Hardly  any  neighborhood  seems  to  have 
feeling  for  the  treatment  of  their  swine,  and  very  often  in  the  cold- 
est weather  hogs  are  left  out  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  what  is 
worse,  are  confined  in  their  open  pens.     To  bring  this  matter  home  to 
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every  farmer,  some  few  quotations  are  given  from  Cobern's  excellent 
book  on  Swine  Husbandry,  showing  the  value  of  different  articles  of 
food  and  the  cost  of  pork  raising  in  warm  and  cold  weather. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  corn  are  equal  in  feeding  value  to 


Barley, 

103  lbs. 

Beans, 

103  lbs 

Peas, 

100  " 

Rye, 

117  " 

Cotton  Cake, 

117  " 

Oats, 

118  " 

Buckwheat, 

122  " 

Linseed  Cake, 

119  " 

Timothy  Grass, 

298  " 

Potatoes. 

360  " 

Parsnips, 

618  " 

Buttermilk, 

508  " 

Lucerne, 

578  " 

Skimmed  Milk, 

7-1  " 

Clover, 

665  " 

Cabbage, 

1,018  " 

Ruta  Bagas, 

950  " 

Turnips  (white). 

1,236  " 

The  following  feeding  table  seems  as  nearly  correct  as  possible. 


Feed 

ng 

corn  at    12^   cts. 

per 

bus. 

Pork  costs  IJ  cts. 

P 

er  lb. 

17       " 

(( 

2     '' 

25       " 

a 

2i-  " 

"  35  to  40  " 

n 

4     " 

50       - 

'' 

6     " 

75       " 

(( 

7*  " 

"       81         " 

ii 

10  " 

The  following  experiment  in  feeding  hogs,  originally  published  in 
the  Ohio  Fanner,  shows  how  much  money  is  thrown  away  in  hog 
pens  in  cold  weather  : 

One  hundred  hogs  were  turned  in  a  corn-field  (September  10th)  esti- 
mated to  contain  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  were  removed  October  23d. 
Estimating  their  increased  weight  at  4  cents  per  pound,  the  corn  paid 
40  cents  per  bushel.  Then  100  hogs,  weighing  200  pounds  each, 
were  put  in  covered  pens  in  small  lots.  The  corn  was  ground  up,  cob 
and  all,  steamed  and  fed  to  the  hogs.  Estimating  70  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  pork  as  before,  at  4  cents  per  pound,  gross,  in  the  last 
week  of  October  the  value  of  the  corn  was  80  cents  per  bushel. 
Under  the  same  feeding  for  the  first  week  of  November  the  corn  paid 
62  cents  per  bushel ;  for  the  third  week  of  November  the  corn  paid 
only  40  cents  per  bushel ;  fourth  week  of  November  the  corn  paid 
only  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Another  lot  of  hogs  were  fed  similarly  for  five  weeks  in  Decem- 
ber (the  weather  being  about  the  same  as  November)  ;  the  corn  aver- 
aged 25  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  middle  of  January  the  hogs 
were  again  weighed,  and  the  corn  paid  only  5  cents  per  bushel-— the 
thermometer  being  then  down  to  zero.  Again  the  hogs  were  weighed 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  from  one  to  ten  degrees  below  zero, 
and  tJiei/  just  held  their  oivn.  In  other  words,  when  in  the  corn- 
field the  hogs  made  10  pounds  of  pork  to  the  bushel  of  corn.  The 
first  week   on  steamed   meal  they  made  20  pounds  of  pork  to  the 
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bushel  of  corn  ;  second  week  (still  colder)  15  pounds ;  third  week 
10  pounds  ;  fourth  week  6|  pounds,  when  the  first  were  sold.  The 
second  lot  averaged  the  last  week  of  November  6|  pounds  p:>rk  to 
the  bushel  of  corn;  in  January  1|  pounds  pork  to  the  bushel,  and 
after  that  nothing  at  all.  This  experiment  indicates  that  most 
farmers  do  not  consider  the  losses  they  are  sustaining  in  trying  to 
fatten  hogs  during  cold  weather.  The  result  is  always  the  same — 
the  pork  made  costs  much  more  than  it  is  worth. 

These  lengthy  quotations  are  furnished  to  call  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers to  the  most  important  item  in  their  farming  ope)"ations,  and  to 
stop  their  heavy  leakage  from  this  source.  C.  R.  Cullen. 

Hanover  Co.^  Va. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

THE  HORSE. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  frequently  abused, 
noble  animal,  the  horse.  Brother  farmers,  how  often  do  you  see 
your  stables  a  foot  deep  in  manure,  with  no  soft  straw  beds  for  your 
tired  and  hard  worked  animal  to  lie  on — with  hides  that  have  not 
seen  a  curry-comb  for  twelve  months,  and  yet  call  yourselves  farm- 
ers— thus  neglecting  the  most  important  duties  belonging  to  the  calling? 
You  say  you  have  not  time  to  attend  to  or  do  such  things;  that  yuu 
cannot  afford  the  additional  expense.  Well,  you  may  think  you  are 
saving,  but  you  are  far  wrong.  Your  team  will  not  last  as  long  or 
keep  m  as  good  health,  consequently  you  are  losing  a  great  deal  every 
day,  by  the  ten-dollar-man  plowing  half  an  acre  less  than  he  would 
with  a  well  cared  for,  quick  walking  team  before  him.  Put  up  a 
shed  convenient  to  the  stable,  clean  up  every  morning  and  rake  the 
bed  of  straw  under  the  trough,  ready  to  be  spread  again  at  night. 
It  will  only  take  the  teamster  about  five  minutes  longer  at  the  stable, 
which  he  can  get  by  rising  just  that  much  sooner  than  he  has  been 
doing.  Rise  early,  clean  and  rub  one  yourself  (the  one  you  gener- 
ally ride).  The  habit  once  formed  will  be  very  easily  kept  up,  and 
never  with  diminishing  pleasure.  Take  off  your  hastily  put  on  day 
break  clothes,  go  i.ito  the  breakfast  room,  kiss  your  wife  (you  ought 
to  have  one  if  you  have  not),  and  enjoy  your  breakfast. 

"Hanover." 


Use  of  Trees. — Trees  should  be  planted  not  only  by  dwelling-houses 
and  along  roads,  but  they  should  be  in  every  pasture  and  by  watering- 
places,  and  near  every  barn,  wherever  cattle,  horses  or  sheep  are  to  be 
provided  for.  All  these  animals  suffer  from  our  burning  sun;  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  comfort  and  enjoyment,  the  cost  of  shade  trees  will 
be  many  times  paid  back  in  the  saving  of  milk,  fat,  fleece  and  strength, 
which  will  result  by  protecting  domestic  animals  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 
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^lUtovial — ^arm,  6nvdcu  and  ^vuit.$. 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  POLLARD,  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  VIRGINIA. 


We  have  not  much  time  now  to  write  about  farming.  However,  there 
is  not  much  farm  work  to  be  done  this  month,  though  the  farmer  should 
always  be  busy,  and  can  always  find  something  to  do.  In  bad  days  the 
tobacco  planter  can  be  stripping  his  tobacco;  the  corn  cau  be  shucked 
cut  if  put  away  unshucked  ;  the  stables  cau  be  cleaned  out,  and  the 
open  places  of  stables  and  shelters  be  made  close  and  comfortable  for 
stock.  This  for  bad  weather.  In  good  weather,  corn  should  be  housed 
at  once,  if  not  done;  falloicing  for  corn  and  tobacco  should  be  pushed, 
if  not  completed ;  root  crops  be  housed  in  frost-proof  cellars,  or  care- 
fully pitted  out  doors,  and  the  wood  pile  be  stocked  with  good  firewood 
for  cold,  snowy  weather,  which  is  almost  surely  coming,  whatever  the 
goose  bone  or  the  persimmon  trees  may  predict  pro  or  con.  Euta  bagas 
will  stand  very  cold  weather,  and  so  will  cabbage,  but  it  is  better  to  se. 
cure  them  before  Christmas.  Celery  must  be  protected,  if  not  done 
either  where  it  grew,  by  covering  with  corn  stalks  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  straw,  or  trenching  it  in  a  trench  deep  enough  for  it  to  stand 
upright,  packing  it  close  together  and  covering  with  boards  or  stalks 
and  straw.  If  the  trench  has  not  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom,  it  must 
be  placed  on  the  hillside,  where  an  outlet  can  be  made  to  carry  ofi 
water.  It  may  also  be  put  in  a  cellar  and  covered  with  dry  sand,  ex- 
cept-the  tops.  Liming  and  manuring  may  aho  be  done  in  this  month 
in  good  weather,  the  former  on  fallowed  lands,  the  latter  on  grass  lands ; 
jyheat  in  frozen  weather  on  land  fallowed  for  corn  and  on  land  intended 
for  Irish  potatoes  to  be  spread,  and  then  turned  in.  Ditches  may  be 
cleaned  out  and  new  oues  made,  and  if  the  farmer  can  procure  them, 
by  all  means,  let  him  use  tiles,  and  so  cover  up  his  ditches,  utilize  the 
laud  and  have  a  permanent  drain,  so  much  preferable  to  an  open  ditch, 
which  is  all  the  time  filling  up,  the  banks  growing  up  with  briers  and 
bushes,  and  they  and  the  ditch  itself  obstructing  the  course  of  the  plow_ 
Tile  can  be  procured  at  low  rates  by  application  at  office  of  Plinter 
and  Farmer. 

Fruit  and  forest  trees  may  very  well  be  set  out  this  month  in  good 
weather.  We  gave  a  list  last  month  of  the  kinds  we  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  plant. 

Asparagus  may  be  manured  this  month  in  the  way  advised  for  last 
month. 

A  fair  crop  of  wheat  has  been  seeded  this  fall,  put  in  in  good  order, 
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as  the  fall  has  been  very  favorable,  aud  has  gotten  a  good  start.  If 
fiy  makes  its  appearance,  it  would  be  well  to  sow  air  slacked  lime  over 
the  wheat  while  the  dew  is  oo,  or  over  night,  so  that  the  dew  may  carry 
it  down  to  the  ])ase  of  the  wheat  leaf,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  larvae,  and  destroys  it.  This  remedy  was  endorsed  last  year  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Ruffin,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Bichmond  Dispatch.  The 
grazing  of  sheep,  if  the  wheat  is  in  strong  enough  condition  to  bear  it, 
is  said  to  be  very  effectual,  the  larvse  being  destroyed,  I  suppose,  by  the 
hoof  of  the  sheep,  and  also  by  the  mouth  in  cropping  the  wheat.  Still 
a  considerable  number  will  probably  escape. 

The  year  draws  to  a  close,  and  merry  Christmas,  almost  the  only  holi- 
day of  the  farmer,  approaches.  But,  before  giving  up  business  for 
pleasure  and  hilarity,  let  the  farmer  review  his  work  and  square  up  ac- 
counts. So  we  said  last  year,  and  as  we  cannot  better  put  the  case  now, 
we  will  repeat  what  was  said  then :  "We  should  now  review  our  opera- 
tions for  the  past  twelve  months  ;  cast  up  accounts,  make  an  estimate  of 
debits  ard  credits,  aud  find  out  whether  we  have  been  doicg  a  paying  or 
losing  business.  If  we  have  been  losing,  the  cause  and  the  remedy 
should  be  sought  for.  If  there  has  been  bad  farming  or  waste  and  imper- 
fect cultivation  of  crops,  the  resolution  must  be  formed  and  carried  out  to 
correct  the  error,  husband  resources,  save  crops  carefully,  make  more 
manure,  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  do  better  for  the  next  year.  If 
one  crop  has  been  unprofitable,  let  another  be  tried — unless  the  fault  has 
been  ours  in  bad  cultivation,  wrong  time  of  planting,  imperfect  hus- 
banding, (kc.  If  too  much  time  and  land  have  been  devoted  to  one  crop, 
let  the  products  be  diversified,  taking  care  to  raise  all  the  supfjlies  neces- 
sary to  the  farm.  Many  a  discreet  farmer  has  found  out  that  he  should 
not  devote  all  his  labor  and  land  to  tobacco  and  cotton,  and  trust  to 
buying  all  his  supplies  with  money  derived  from  these  staples.  It  is 
much  easier  to  buy  than  to  sell,  as  many  a  poor  debtor  has  found  out 
too  late.  If  we  are  forced  to  buy  our  supplies,  we  must  pay  the  current 
price,  be  it  ever  so  high,  and  cannot  wait  for  a  fall.  To  do  this  we  must 
go  in  debt,  or  frequently  sell  our  cotton  and  tobacco  at  ruinously  low 
prices.  If  we  go  in  debt,  waiting  for  a  rise  that  may  never  come,  per- 
manent embarrassment  may  follow  ;  whereas  if  the  supplies  were  raised 
on  the  farm,  we  could  afford  to  wait  for  a  rise,  and  if  it  did  not  come,  we 
should  only  have  less  money  to  spend  in  luxuries,  and  style,  and  dress, 
and  diamonds,  and  other  foolish  extravagances.  We  remember  our 
cotton-planters  in  old  times.  The  farmer  commits  frequently  the  error 
of  cultivating  too  much  poor  land  instead  of  cultivating  less  and  de- 
voting more  of  his  time  and  labor  in  improving  what  he  cultivates.  The 
farmers  of  Virginia  have  much  surplus  laud  which  they  had  better  sell 
at  a  small  price,  if  possible,  diminish  their  taxes  in  doing  so,  and  devote 
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the  money  received  to  improving  the  remainder  of  their  farms.  Immi- 
gration is  a  great  desideratum  of  Virginia — immigration  of  people  who 
have  means  to  buy  lauds  and  become  farmers.  Every  wise  citizen  will 
use  his  endeavors  to  promote  it." 


Our  Position  on  the  Analysis  of  Fertilizers. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  this  department  of  this  journal 
should  have  its  position  on  this  question  defined,  though  the  opinion  of 
the  conductor  of  it  is  known  to  many  through  other  sources.  While 
not  claiming  "  every  thing  "  for  analysis,  and  not  as  much  as  some  others, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  its  value  and  importance.  We  are  willino-  to  con- 
cede that  analysis  has  its  defects;  that  it  is  not  like  mathematics--a 
definite  science  ;  that  "  precipitated  phosphoric  acid"  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  accuracy  (and  we  think  it  should  be  left  out  of  the  cal- 
culation altogether),  and  that  chemists  make  mistakes.  It  canno^;  ac- 
complish every  thing,  but  it  is  not  therefore  wise  to  say  it  can  accomplish 
nothing.  Neither  is  medicine  an  accurate  science  ;  and  even  law  which 
it  would  seem,  should  be  clear  and  well-defined,  produces  as  much*  un- 
certainly and  variety  of  construction  and  opinion,  among  even  wise 
men  and  the  most  skilled  jurists,  as  anything  which  exercises  the  minds 
of  men.  Though  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human  system, 
and  the  application  of  remedies,  have  their  doubts,  and  troubles,  an^ 
uncertainties,  should  we,  therefore,  surrender  their  study  and  applicatioa  ?,' 
We  admit  that  fertilizers  act  diflferently  on  different  soils,  but  we- 
maintain  the  truth  of  this  general  proposition — that  where  a  ferdlizei'- 
analyzes  well,  showing  a  good  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  niti-ogen 
and  potash  (the  three  principal  articles  of  "plant  food"  to  be  1  joked  for 
in  a  fertilizer),  that  the  farmer  should,  without  doubt,  buy  that  in.  pref- 
erence to  one  that  analyzes  badly,  showing  a  small  percentage  of  these- 
three  ingredients.  We  further  remark,  that  if  the  mauufactarers  of 
fertilizers  feel  it  necessary  (and  they  all  do)  to  have  the  artLeles.  which 
go  to  make  up  their  fertilizers  analyzed  by  a  competent  chemist,  wJiy 
should  not  the  same  chemist  be  able  to  tell  the  farmer  what  the  different 
brands  of  fertilizers  contain.  If  analysis  is  useful  to  the  manufacturer,, 
it  must  be  to  the  farmer,  and  there  seems  no  escape  from,  the  truth  of 
this  proposition. 

As  to  Prof  Pendleton's  opinion,  or  fear  (if  I  understand  his  position), 
that  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  will  be  induced  to  so  compound  their 
brands  as  to  make  them  analyze  well,  regardless  o-f  their  agricultural 
value,  it  is  at  last  but  an  opinion,  without  evidence,  that  manufacturers 
are  so  doing,  and  it  would,  in  the  end,  be  very  unwise  for  manufacturers 
so  to  do,  because  they  must  foresee  that  their  articles  have  to  be  tested 
by  the  farmer  in  his  fields,  and  the  defect  would  be  discovered. 
4 
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A  fact  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  bearing  on  this  subject.  A 
company  in  Baltimore,  established  a  short  time  before,  sent  to  Prof. 
Taylor,  last  spring,  their  brand  for  analysis.  It  proved  very  deficient  in 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen,  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  cha- 
grin of  the  manufacturers.  Prof.  Toury,  of  Baltimore,  explained  to  me 
recently  the  cause  of  the  defect  of  this  fertilizer — the  manufacturer  had 
failed  to  get  an  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  his  brand. 


§i0m^  §q)attm^nt. 


CONDUCTED    BY  MRS.  Q.  JULIAN    PRATT. 


ALL  THE  CHILDREN, 

I  suppose  if  all  tbe  children 

Who  have  lived  through  the  ages  long 
Were  collected  and  inspected, 

They  would  make  a  wondrous  throng. 
0,  the  babble  of  the  Babel! 

0,  the  flutter  and  the  fuss  ! 
To  begin  with  Cain  and  Abel, 

And  to  finish  up  with  us. 

Think  of  all  the  men  and  women 

Who  are  now  and  who  have  been — • 
Every  nation  since  creation 

That  this  world  of  oura  has  seen. 
And  of  all  of  them,  not  any 

But  was  once  a  baby  small ; 
While  of  children,  0  how  many 

Have  not  grown  up  at  all ! 

Some  have  never  laughed  or  spoken, 

Never  used  their  rosy  feet ; 
Some  have  even  flown  to  heaven 

E'er  they  knew  that  earth  was  sweet. 
And,  indeed,  I  wonder  whether, 

If  we  reckon  every  birth, 
And  bring  such  a  flock  together. 

There  is  room  for  them  on  earth. 

Who  will  wash  their  smiling  faces? 

Who  their  saucy  ears  will  box? 
Who  will  dress  them  and  caress  them  ? 

Who  will  darn  their  little  Sdcks? 
Where  are  arms  enough  to  hold  them? 

Hands  to  pat  each  shining  head  ? 
"Who  will  praise  them?  who  will  scold  them? 

Who  will  pack  them  off  to  bed  ? 

Little  happy  Christian  children, 

Little  savage  children  too, 
In  all  stages,  of  all  ages 

That  our  planet  ever  knew — 
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Little  prince  and  princesses, 

Little  beggars  wan  and  faint: 
Some  in  very  handsome  dresses, 

Naked  some  bedaubed  with  paint- 
Only  think  of  the  confusion 

Such  a  motley  crowd  would  make, 
And  the  clatter  of  their  chatter 

And  the  things  that  they  would  break  I 
0,  the  babble  of  the  Babel! 

O,  the  flutter  and  the  fuss  \ 
To  begin  with  Cain  and  Abel, 

And  to  finish  off  with  us. 

{Anon. 


THE  STATE  FAIR. 

Our  Fair  was,  as  usual,  a  success.  The  ladies'  work  was  equal  to  any  display 
ever  made,  and  shows  what  Virginia  ladies  can  do  in  every  branch  of  woman's 
work.  If  the  interest  in  this  department  continues  (as  the  last  few  years  causes 
ns  to  expect  it  will),  we  would  recommend  that  the  State  Society  erect  a  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  and  would  point  to  the  beautiful  exhibition  made  by  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Society  at  Lynchburg,  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done.  This  formed 
one  of  the  main  objects  ot  interest  at  their  annual  Fair,  and  attracted  the  admira- 
tion and  approval  of  all  visitors.  Removing  the  domestic  products  (bread,  cake, 
&c.),  to  occupy  the  place  of  fruits  and  flowers  on  the  first  floor,  would  afford 
room  for  a  less  crowded  exhibition;  and  the  building  of  a  suitable  hall  would 
secure  a  better  display  in  this  department — as  many  who  have  lost  flowers  by 
sudden  change  of  temperature  have  ceased  to  become  exhibitoFs  in  consequence. 

We  were  informed  that  there  was  not  a  single  amateur  exhibitor,  althongh  the 
catalogue  offered  liberal  inducements. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  retract  our  stricture  of  last  year  upon  the  judges  of 
butter,  and  congratulate  the  Society  upon  securing  a  competent  committee.  The 
display  was  still  meagre,  but  we  were  glad  to  know  that  the  award  was  made  to 
a  "gilt-edged"  article  of  Mr.  A  P.  Rowe's,  of  Fredericksburg,  and  we  hope  he 
will  favor  the  ladies  of  the  Planter  by  giving  his  recipe  for  the  next  number. 

CHiiiSTMAS,  with  its  beautiful  trees  and  overflowing  stockings,  will  soon  be  here. 
Parents  do  not  fail  to  have  a  supply  of  good  things  for  the  little  ones,  nor  let  the 
cry  of  "hard  times"  interfere  with  their  pleasure.  Better  do  without  a  few 
pounds  of  tobacco  or  a  new  bonnet  and  give  joy  to  the  children.  They  will  all 
too  soon  grow  out  of  the  mysteries  of  Kris  Kringle.  Let  them  enjoy  him  to 
the  utmost  while  they  can. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  last  year,  my  ten  year  old  daughter  came  to  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  said,  "Oh,  mamma,  if  you  only  knew  what  I  know  you 
would  feel  so  sorry  for  me."  Wheal  insisted  upon  sharing  her  trouble,  the 
tears  flowed  freely  as  she  exclaimed,  "I  know  all  about  Santa  Glaus,  and  who  he 
is,  and  that  he  does  not  come  down  the  chimney  at  all  to  fill  our  stockings."  I 
grieved  with  her  at  her  early  awakening  from  her  baby  dream,  and  believe  that 
we  should  use  every  innocent  means  in  our  powe-  to  keep  our  children,  children 
indeed,  and  make  the  journey  from  the  cradle  to  man-  and  womanhood  as  long 
as  possible. 

CROSSES. 

The  first  one  is  made  of  white  straw,  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  fancy  or 
crockery  store.  Use  six  straws,  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  for  the  upright  part, 
five  ibout  five  inches  long  for  the  cross  piece,  and  sew  it  on  diagonally  ;  for  the 
base,  commence  with  one  straw  a  trifle  over  four  inches,  and  the  next  a  little 
shorter,  and  so  on,  until  you  have  nine  straws.  Sew  this  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cross  ;  cut  the  cross  piece  and  top  diagonally,  and  ornament  with  ferns  and 
leaves  touched  with  frost,  or  vines  and  flowers.  Use  black  velvet  or  cloth  for 
background  and  frame.     The  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
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The  second  is  made  by  taking  a  cross  ten  or  twelve  inches  high :  cover  neatly 
•with  H.hens.  and  frost  with  isinglass  or  alum,  and  hang  over  it  a  wreath  made  of 
fine  evergreen  or  moss :  or  what  is  better  still,  ivy,  or  an  Autumnal  or  holly 
vine. 

Third  cross — take  a  card  board  cross  and  cover  carefully  with  nicely  popped 
corn;  let  a  joint  plant  run  over  it. 

Another  is  to  take  broom  wire  and  form  the  outlines  of  a  cross  and  base ; 
cover  quite  thickly  with  raisin  stems.  Have  ready  one  ounce  of  white  wax  and 
a  little  rosin,  hot ;  stir  in  a  little  vermilion  red  (powdered  I,  and  when  thoroughly 
mixed,  dip  on  the  wax  while  hot  with  a  spoon,  and  it  will  have  the  appearance 
of  beautiful  coral. 

Take  a  cross  of  pasteboard  and  cover  with  paper  representing  bark,  and  trim 
with  grasses,  everlastings  and  immortelles.  If  yon  cannot  get  paper,  take  a 
shingle  cross  and  cover  with  spruce  boughs,  which  should  be  laid  away  a  week 
or  two,  and  the  green  will  shake  off;  or  the  bark  of  the  grape  vine,  which  will 
come  o£F  alter  being  soaked  in  water.     This  is  a  beautiful  Easter  cross. 

A  pretty  cross  is  made  for  a  bay  window  for  plants  to  climb  on.  by  taking  a 
cross  tweive  inches  high  and  one  and  one-half  thick  :  cover  with  marble  oilcloth. 

A  piece  of  perforated  cardboard  should  be  made  in  a  cross  six  inches  high: 
make  another  cross  one  hole  less,  and  so  on  until  you  have  a  cross  on  only  one 
hole:  sew  together  and  ornament. 

Take  a  wooden  cross  the  size  yon  wi?h  and  paste  any  thick,  plain  white  paper 
on  it:  don  t  let  the  paper  lap.  but  meet  at  one  corner  on  the  back.  Treat  the 
base  the  same  way.  First  daub  on  the  paste,  then  cover  the  paper  with  the 
same,  and  put  neatly  on  the  wood.  Let  dry  about  half  an  hour,  then  cover  with 
■white  wax  in  the  same  manner,  large  sheets  of  white  wax  being  used.  Cover 
the  cross  with  diamond  dust,  only  where  you  want  the  stem  or  vine  to  stick. 
Ornament  with  a  vine  of  wax.  Autumn  leaves,  or  white  leaves;  or  green  if  pre- 
ferred.    This  is  handsome  under  a  glass  shade. — Rural  Home. 


Pretty  fraves  may  be  made  for  photographs  by  forming  a  frame  of  strong 
wire,  larger  than  the  pictnre,  upon  which  tie  raisin  stems  and  little  twigs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  resemble  branching  coral.  Then  take  melted  white  wax.  into  which 
some  Vermillion  has  been  stirred  ;  go  over  every  part  of  the  trame.  letting  the 
melted  substance  fall  upon  it  from  a  teaspoon.  Pretty  baskets  may  be  made  in 
the  same  manner. 


Scr.APPi.E. — Take  two  or  three  hogs'  heads,  hearts,  a  liver  or  two.  and  scraps 
of  beef.  Boil  till  tender  in  plenty  of  water.  Then  take  oat  the  meat,  remove 
the  bones,  and  run  the  meat  through  a  sausage  grinder.  Take  the  bones  out  of 
the  soup,  and  skim  off  part  of  the  grease.  Then  return  the  ground  meat  to  the 
soup,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  make  it  boil  briskly.  While  boiling,  stir  in  corn 
meal  and  buckwheat  to  the  consistency  of  raush.  Boil  it  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  dip  it  out  into  deep  dishes.  When  cold,  cat  it  into  thin  slices,  and  Iry 
brown  like  mush. — Country  Gentleman. 


TiTRKET  SoFP. — A  seasonable  dish  :  Two  quarts  of  medium  stock,  the  remains 
of  a  cold  roast  turkey,  two  ounces  of  rice  flour  or  arrowroot,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  one  tablespoonful  of  Harvey's  sauce  or  mushroom  catsup.  Cut  up  the 
turkey  in  small  pieces,  and  put  them  in  the  stock  ;  let  it  simmer  slowly  until  the 
bones  are  quite  clean,  which  will  be  in  about  four  hours.  Take  the  bones  out 
and  work  through  a  sieve;  when  cold,  skim  well.  Mix  the  rice  flour  or  arrow- 
root to  a  batter  with  a  little  of  the  soup  :  add  it  with  the  seasoning  and  sance  or 
catsup.  Give  one  boil  and  serve.  Seasonable  at  Christmas.  Instead  of  thick- 
ening this  soup,  vermicelli  or  maccaroni  may  be  served  in  it. 


MiN'CE  Pies. — Impounds  beef.  3  pounds  sliced  apples.  S  pounds  raisins,  seeded 
and  chopped ;  2  pounds  currants,  washed,  picked  and  dried  :  3  quarts  cider,  1 
pint  brandy.  1  heaping  tablespoon  cinnamon.  1  heaping  tablespoon  nutmeg.  1 
heaping  tablespoon  cloves,  h  heaping  tablespoon  mace  :  make  very  sweet  with 
brown  sugar  ;  chop  all  well  togcither,  and  let  stand  twenty-four  hours  before 
using. — S.  T.  L.,  Madison  Co..  Va. 
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Rich  Fruit  Cake. — 1  pound  powdered  su^ar,  1  pound  butter,  1  pound  flour, 
1  pound  cui-rants.  1  pound  raisins,  h  pound  citron,  1  tablespoon  powdered  cinna- 
mon, 2  teaspoonfuls powdered  nutmeg,  1  teaspoonful  powdered  cloves,  wine  glass 
of  brand_v  and  12  eggs,  cream,  butter  and  sugar;  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs, 
stir  well  together  before  adding  half  the  flour  :  next  the  spice,  and  whites  of  eggs, 
alternately  with  remainder  of  flour  ;  last  the  brandy.  This  will  make  two  good 
sized  cakes.  Bake  at  least  two  hours,  and  be  sure  they  are  quite  done  before 
removing  from  the  oven. — Common  Sense  in  the  Household. 

P  DouGH.vuTS. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  buttermilk,  one  egg.  one-fourth  of  a 
nutmeg,  one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  saleratus.  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
lard,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  flour  will  make  just  as  good  doughnuts  as  any 
person  ought  to  eat. 

Small  farms  make  near  neighbors ;  they  make  good  roads  ;  they  make  plenty 
of  good  schools  and  churches;  there  is  more  money  made  in  proportion  to  the 
labor;  less  labor  is  wanted,  and  everything  is  kept  nice  :  less  wages  have  to  be 
paid  for  help  ;  more  is  raised  to  the  acre,  besides,  it  is  tilled  better  ;  there  is  no 
watching  of  help  ;  the  mind  is  not  kept  in  a  worry,  stew  and  fret  all  the  time. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  fault  finding.  No  talent,  no  self-denial,  no  brains,  no 
character  are  required  to  set  up  in  the  grumbling  business.  But  those  who  are 
moved  by  genuine  desire  to  do  good,  have  httle  time  for  murmuring  or  complaint. 

Always  be  as  witty  as  you  can  with  your  parting  bow  ;  your  last  speech  is  the 
one  which  is  remembered. 


Exchanges. — Scribner  for  December  arrived  with  more  than  its  usual  supply  of 
reading  ;  and  St.  Nicholas,  for  the  children,  gives  unprecedented  Fatislaction. 
Terms  $4  a  year.  St.  Nicholas,  $3  a  year.  Address  Scribxer  &  Co.,  743  and 
745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Babylaxd. — The  only  magazine  in  the  world  expressly  for  the  babies.  Fifty 
cents  a  year.  Free  of  postage.  Take  it  for  your  baby.  Eight  large  quarto  pages. 
Fine  amber  paper,  thick  and  strong.  Sweet  wee  stories,  dainty  pictures,  merry 
jingles,  and  funny  bits  of  baby-life,  all  in  laree  type  with  words  divided  into 
syllables.     A  Kindergarten  i)t.  itself.     Address  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

WiDE-AwAKE,  for  older  ones,  only  $2;  same  address. 


C^tlitovial — ©cucval 


TAXES. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  action  of  the  Tuckahoe 
Farmers'  Club,  at  their  meeting  on  the  28th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  John'  A. 
Lyxham,  Esq.  The  Club,  we  think,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public.  They 
present  to  the  tax  payers  the  items  in  detail  of  their  grievous  burdens.  It  ap. 
pears  that  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  their  extreme  poverty,  are  taxed  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  they  were  in  I860,  when  they  were  rich,  powerful  and  pros- 
perous ;  and  why  this  ruinous  taxation,  which  virtually  confiscates  private  prop- 
erty and  is  fast  bringing  on  socialism,  pure  and  simple?  Is  the  burden  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  debt?  Partially,  but  not  chiefly.  Repudiation,  or  anything 
short  of  full  payment,  is  confiscation  of  private  property.  A  bond  is  as  much 
property  as  a  farm.  When  the  Legislature  either  directly  or  indirectly  proceeds 
to  repudiate  the  State  debt,  it  makes  an  attack  on  private  property  as  flagrant 
and  disastrous  as  if  our  houses,  farms,  stock  and  implements  should  be  sold  for 
distribution  among  the  rabble.  The  explanation  of  the  heavy  taxation  which, 
in  our  extreme  impoverishment,  we  are  compelled  unhappily  to  bear,  is  but  too 
obvious.     The  present  constitution  of  Virginia  was  framed  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
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of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  property  and  the  profits  of  labor  among  the 
thriftless  and  lazy.  The  governing  power  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  a  numeri- 
cal majority,  who  are  not  property  owners.  Those  who  impose  taxes  are  exactly 
those  who  do  not  pay  taxes.  What  care  they  how  heavy  taxes  are?  They  do 
not  pay  them.  They  are  the  beneficiaries  of  these  enforced  charities,  and  the 
greater  the  taxation  the  better  they  like  it.  Before  the  regime  of  the  present  infa- 
mous Constitution,  the  hideous  decoction  ofknaves  and  fools,  aliens  and  enemies,  the 
public  o6Bcers  were  numbered  by  dozens,  now  by  regiments.  The  public  schoo^ 
system  alone  demands,  in  the  shape  of  superintendents,  clerks,  teachers,  &c., 
5,000  State  officers,  among  them  nearly  700  negro  men  and  women,  all  drawing 
their  support  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  report  which  we  pub- 
lish exhibits  the  frightful  expeusiveness  of  this  hideous  experiment  in  socialism. 
Almost  every  third  man  we  meet  now  is  a  state  or  county  officer,  living  upon  the 
public. 

Are  individuals  to  be  blamed  for  this  frightful  state  of  affairs?  Not  at  all.  It 
is  inherent  in  and  intended  by  the  odious  Constitution  of  the  State.  We  must 
frame  a  new  Constitution,  or  change  this  radically.  There  is  no  salvation  other- 
wise. If  it  be  said,  as  it  is  said,  that  a  convention  to  be  called  now  would  make 
bad  matters  worse,  then  it  follows  that  we  have  been  already  so  debased,  so 
•weakened  and  corrupted  by  the  deadly  virus  of  the  present  Constitution  that  an 
assemblage  of  the  best  men  that  could  be  elected  now  would  be  less  safe  than  ihat 
ribald  crew  that  disgraced  the  Capitol  and  humiliated  every  true  son  of  Virginia 
twelve  years  ago.  If  in  twelve  years  we  have  been  already  so  corrupted  and 
mined,  imagine  what  will  be  the  condition  of  things  when  a  generation  shall 
have  grown  up  under  this  baneful,  this  corrupting  system  !  If  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia can't,  by  their  delegations  in  convention,  make  a  better  Constitution  than 
the  present,  then  they  are  already  ruined,  and  unworthy  of  an  effort  for  their 
safety  and  their  happiness.  No  stronger  argument  could  possibly  be  given  for 
getting  rid  of  this  Constitution.  In  twelve  years  it  has  made  us  too  degraded  and 
cowardly  to  make  an  effort  to  rend  the  galling  chains  that  bind  us.  A  delegation 
of  Virginia,  assembled  in  convention,  would  be  a  worse  body  than  that  shame- 
less crew  that  ruined  the  State  and  disgusted  everybody  in  1866.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  thus  soon  the  manhood  of  our  people  has  been  utterly  destroyed.  Men, 
wise  and  brave,  whom  we  reck  not  of,  hid  now  in  obscurity,  would  spring  to 
the  front,  vitalized  by  the  prospect  of  the  rescue  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  any 
rate,  ruin  and  disgrace  are  before  us  under  the  present  scheme :  we  caunot 
fare  worse  ;  there  is  at  least  a  chance  for  the  better. 

At  least,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  if  only  we  would  be  brave  enough 
to  attempt  it — audit  does  not  require  much  bravery — to  get  the  capitation  fixed 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  at  $2,  and  to  throw  tlie  public  schools  on 
this  tax  exclusively.  Let  the  Legislature  have  the  power  to  increase  this  tax, 
never  to  abate  it — the  pre-payment  of  the  tax  to  be  necessary  to  suffrage — how 
beautifull}'  it  would  work.  If  a  citizen  pays  the  tax,  all  right.  He  has  paid 
Something  to  the  schools  which  educate  his  children.  If  he  does  not  pay  the  tax, 
better  still ;  suffrage  is  on  a  safer  basis,  and  the  public  gain  is  greater  still 
from  the  purification  of  suffrage.  Property  is  not  interested'in  public  schools  ; 
individuals  are,  and  let  individuals  foot  the  bills. 

To  THE  TucKAHOE  Farmers'  Club  OF  Henrico  CorNTT : 

Under  a  resolution  passed  by  this  Club,  your  committee  were,  in  general 
terms,  required  to  ascertain  and  report  the  amount  and  character  of  our  couuty 
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expenses,  and  how  regulated  and  enforced  under  our  present  county  government. 
TMs  sub?rct  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  your  committee  can  but  re- 
.rJttLt  various  cTrcumstances  compel  them  to  say,  that  they  had  to  take  up  this 
fub  ect  at  he  very  last  hour,  and  their  report  muse  needs  give  but  an  outline,  be 
very  brief  as  weUas  very  imperfect.  Butcomingat  once  tothepoint,  the  inquiry 
of  iheChib  cannot  be  better  answered  than  by  quoting  from  the  approved  and 
recorded  acticm  of  our  Board  of  Supervisors  at  their  meetings  held  on  the  9th 
and  23d  of  February,  1878-makiag  their  levy  for  this  year  as  follows  . 

By  amount  brought  forward  against  the  County  for  Sapport  of  the        ^^  .^^ ^^ 

For  Judge  MinoVs'Saiary  (fixed  by  the  Board) s'sSo.So 

"  Roads  and  Bridges s'oOO.OO 

"  Delinquents... ■-. I'oOO.OO 

"  Treasurers  Commissions 600  00 

"  Commissioners  of  Revenue 9.50  00 

"  Registration  and  Election 190  00 

"  Treasurer  for  making  Delinquent  Lists 30o'o0 

"  Superintendent  of  the  Poor ^^  ^ 

•'  Clerk  Board  of  Supervisors 180  00 

"  Pay  of  Supervisors gQ^QQ 

"  Pay  Overseers  Poor 24  00 

''    SalL%f  CommonVeahh's'AttorneVT^^^  (as  fixed  by  the.         ^ ^^^^^ 

Judge)  .""i"\'"\ 1  Tf>n  Of* 

"  Salary  of  Sheriff  (as  fixed  by  the  Judge) 70000 

"         "           Clerk         '^             "             "       sioOOO 

.    "  Pay  for  Convicts  on  the  Roads '4OOOO 

"  Stationery  for  Clerk  and  Treasurer 250.00 

"  Fuel  and  Ice ■ 96  00 

"  Water  Rent ' 

$19,940.00 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  in  addition  to  the  commissions  as  above  ajlowed  to  the 
Treasurer:  he  has  likewise  his  commissions  on  the  State  taxes  and  School  tax 
coKed  by  him,  increasing  his  pay  to  a  sum,  as  we  estimate,  to  abou  ^4,000 
peran.iunJ  Fo  one  year^ve  learn  it  was  $4,700.  The  Cominonwealth  s  At- 
forneyalso  receives,  in  addition  to  the  salary  thus  allowed  him  his  tees  from 
the  Sfa^f  $10  in  each  case  of  felony  tried,  and  $5  for  each  misdemeanor  con- 
Ticiion.  with  an  allowance  of  $oO  per  year.  ,,    .    j  j,    ^^^^  „ 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  at  this  meeting,  and  to  meet  their  demands  made  a 
levy  of  50  cents  per  capita,  and  60  per  cent  on  the  anioun  of  St-^^^Mor  30 
nercent  on  all  property).  In  addition  to  this,  they  made  levy  of  20  per  cent 
?o  support  the  public  schools,  equally  divided  between  the  county  and  d.stnct 
school  fund.  This  maximum  tax  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  county  is  in  addUion  to 
what  he  nublic  schools  are  allowed  by  law.  appropriated  out  of  State  taxes.  By 
thiJ  it  will  be  perceived  that  our  tax  aggregates  100  per  -"^nd  ^oU" '^ent  fo^r 
for  State  taxes,  30  per  cent,  for  county  expenses  generally,  and  20  per  cent,  tor 

'IrirSrand  District  alone  the  pay  of  thepublic  school  teachers  for  one  year 
amounted   to    $2,767.00,  and  incidental  expenses,  $2,02-  1 -^making   M^-9^^^^^^^ 
in  all      In  Fairfield  District  the  teachers'  pay  was  est^imated  at  $3,.o4U.0O  per  an 
The  county  of  Henrico  pays  not  less  than  $20,000  per  annum  for  school 


num. 


^  The  return  that  we  get  for  this  outlay  of  money  to  support  this  institution  as 
at  present  conducted,  can  be  well  answered  by  any  citizen  who  h^sendeavored  o 
avail  himself  of  this  beneficent  institution.     Its  ineflic.en:y  and  inadequacy  is 

'''T&Jol^TeT.ct  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  order 
to  compare  our  expenses  tor  the  different  years,  we  find,  out  of  the  levy  of  187o 
the  Treasurer  paid  as  follows  :     (But  it  is  proper  to  add,  as  we  have  subsequently 
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learned,  that  the  county  levr  for  this  year  being  too  large,  these  payments  were 
made,  not  only  for  1S75,  but  extended  orer  and  paid  for  a  part  of  the  year  1876). 

To  County  Judge $1.700.00J 

"  Commor. wealth's  Attomer  l.lS9.94i 

••  Sheriff  Wagner 849.66 

"         *•      Jones 1.133.33 

"  Clerk  Barton ~  300.00 

"      "      Waddill 300.00 

*'  Commissioners  of  Revenue  >_ 1.800.00 

"  Superintendent  of  the  Poor _ - 2.066.66| 

"  Clerk  Board  Overseers  Poor _  48.00 

«'         "         "     Supervisors ^ —  68.00 

"                                    •'         ^ 2-5.00 

"  Election  Expenses _ 498.22 

"  Purchasing  Building  on  Court  Green 1.7'X).00 

"  Expenses  of  Pjor 1.4S6.38 

"  Road  Expenses 1.S66.76 

'•  Miscellaneous  Expenses  .....' 7,918.37j 

"  Refunded  Tax 90.38 

"  Jury  Service — 762.2-5 

$23,802.97* 
Treasurer's  County  Commissions $1,484.01 

Approved  by  Board  February  17th.  1877. 

The  Clnb  will  not  £ail  to  observe  the  power  vested  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  the  County  Court.  The  former  fixes  the  salary  of  the  Judge,  and  the  latter 
the  allowance  of  his  officers  of  court,  and  the  levy  made  accordingly.  For  this 
authoritv  vide  sec.  11,  chapter  13  :  sec.  7.  chapter  161,  and  sec.  33.  chapter  130, 
Code  of  1873. 

Now  to  meet  the  inqoirj  as  to  how  these  expenses  compare  with  that  of  other 
counties,  we  are  able  to  make  only  one  comparison.  The  area  of  the  county  of 
Henrico  is  200  square  miles ;  the  assessed  value  of  her  lands.  $32.2-5  per  acre, 
and  population  in  1870,  15.141.  and  her  countv  levy  $20,940.68. 

The  area  of  the  county  of  Louisa  is  494  square  miles :  her  assessed  value  of 
land  was  $7.15  per  acre;  population  in  1870  was  16.332;  her  county  levy  in 
1876  was  .$4  921.58.  But  Louisa  county  pays  her  County  .Judge  $400,  Common- 
wealth's Attorney  $KK),  County  Clerk  $300."  and  Sheriff  $400  per  annum. 

We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  necessary  calculations,  but  a 
reference  to  the  records  will  show  how  great  the  difference  of  taxation  in  the 
year  I860,  for  instance,  and  the  present  time.  How  light  the  taxation  then  wh°n 
rich  with  so  much  taxable  property,  as  compared  with  the  burdens  we  now  bear 
in  our  days  of  poverty. 

In  performing  this  du'y  enjoined  by  the  Club,  no  person  will  imagine  that  we 
intend  any  reflection  upon  the  honorable  and  efficient  officers  of  onr  county. 
They  take  not  one  dime  more  than  is  legally  allowed  to  them  under  the  law  we 
refer  to.  We  complain  only  of  the  law  giving  authority  for  these  allowances 
and  expenditures  which,  if  necessary,  yet,  in  this  day  of  our  poverty,  we  consider 
excessive  ;  and  if  it  be  in  their  power  to  relieve  us  in  any  way.  we  are  assured 
they  will  do  so ;  for  no  county  has  better  or  finer  officials,  and  we  impute  noth- 
ing wrong  TO  them,  and  believe  when  we  call  their  attention  to  the  facts,  possi- 
bly not  fully  realized,  they  will  all  unite  with  us — only  in  assailing,  as  we  do.  an 
expensive  municipal  couJity  government,  made  so  under  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
stitution, that  may  suit  the  dense  Xorth.  but  in  our  sparsely  settled  country,  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  our  wants  and  necessities,  and  in  which  Virginia  really  had  no 
real  part  in  making. 

We  claim  to  know  something  of  the  wants  of  our  people,  and  when  in  their  dis- 
tress they  cry  out  their  inability  to  meet  increased  taxation  to  pay  the  honest 
obligations  of  their  country,  we  insist  that  it  is  not  because  of  their  State  taxes 
proper,  for  this  is  not  excessive,  but  it  is  this  expensive  and  unwieldy  county  gov- 
ernment, with  its  multiplicity  of  officers  and  its  great  power  of  levy  upon  the 
people.  ' 

Reform  this  we  say.     Let  the  government  cease  to  be  philanthropist  and  cease 
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diverting  the  people's  money.  Remove,  if  we  ever  can,  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
FederafGovernment.  paralyzing  our  industries  (but  a  subject  out  of  our  province), 
and.  then,  regardless  of  the  wild  talk  of  extreme  politicians,  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia will  be  able  to  do^  what  is  their  real  desire  to  do.  which  is.  in  honor,  to  re- 
move this  burthen  from  their  shoulders  and  save  their  Commonwealth. 

The  mighty  issue  we  are  struggling  with  now  is  our  State  debt  ;  we  must  not 
stand  idW  bv  when  rushing  into^the  dreadful  vortex  of  repudiation.  If  by  re- 
trenchment, then,  we  can  take  off  "Jo  per  cent,  of  our  county  taxes  proper,  and  give 
it  to  the  State  in  the  interest  of  honorable  re-adjustment,  and  75  per  cent,  can 
run  our  county  government,  it  will  n-ake  us  no  poorer  :  and  ought  we  not  to  do 
it?  Then,  if  it  be  vital  to  our  existence,  will  not  the  people  rise  and  even  say 
delay  also  our  public  schools  until  this  present  agony  of  our  old  State  is  over? 
For  any  attempt  to  increase  present  taxation  is  unwise  and  impracticable.  The 
people  cannot  stand  it. 

We  grant  you  that  there  may  be  a  number  of  other  counties  where  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  as  great  as  ours  ;  possibly  on  account  of  their  small  amount  of  taxable 
property  it  may  be  greater.  But  this  is  no  argument  against  xhe  view  we  take. 
It  but  strengthens  the  position,  and  but  shows  the  greater  and  crying  want  and 
necessity  of  retrenchment,  not  only  here,  but  over  the  whole  State  (for  we  are 
not  assailing  Henrico  countv,  but  only  a  necessary  expensive  soverument.  ex- 
tending all  over  the  State,  and  that  alone.  We  are  only  glad,  if  it  appears,  that 
Henrico  man.nges  the  cumbersome  machinery  better  than  elsewhere),  and  if  thus 
relieved,  it  but  demonstrates  what  thio  entire  people  might  do,  under  different 
circumstances,  in  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  their  State. 

We  close,  repeating  our  con6dence  in  the  integrity  and  honor  of  our  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Judge  of  our  court,  and  every  officer  of  our  county.  They  are  up- 
right and  conscientious  in  what  they  do.  and  all  they  do.  as  we  all  believe.  They 
no  doubt  consider  these  expenditures  as  necessary  to  our  present  government; 
then  if  it  be,  we  can  only  say  there  can  be  no  hope  for  this  people  until  it  is  re- 
moved. Then  why  not  "at  once  meet  the  issue  squarely  ?  Will  not  such  facts 
and  such  necessities,  as  are  now  upon  us.  silence  the  voice  of  the  demagogue? 
With  but  one  party  in  this  State  now.  are  they  all  politicians  that  they  should  be 
afraid  to  speak  out?  Let  us  strike  the  evil  where  it  exists.  It  is  not  in  our 
county  alone,  nor  with  any  of  our  administrators,  but  its  germ  is  in  that  instru- 
ment which  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  State.  It  may  be  too  late  when  the 
bondholders  and  non-tax-payers  unite  as  against  the  property-owners,  and  taxa- 
tion then  reaches  to  that  point  of  confiscation,  which  we  now  feel  so  steadily 
approaching.  Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A    Lynham.      \  Committee. 
C.  M.  RoBixsox.  ) 

Adopted  by  the  Club  and  reqiiested  to  hi  published  as  their  action. 


GLORY  ENOUGH  FOR  ONE  DAY— THE  JAMES  RIVER  VALLEY  TO 
BE  RELIEVED  OF  THE  INCUBUS  OF  THE  CANAL. 

When  the  flood  occurred  last  year,  the  Planter  took  new  ground  with  regard  to 
the  canal.  It  found,  after  considering  the  matter,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  this  work  must  be  disposed  of,  and  something  put  in  its 
place  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  must  give 
way  to  a  railroad.  We  had  the  honor  of  starting  the  ball  in  the  new  direction, 
and  since  that  time  our  best  energies  have  been  devoted  to  bringing  about  this 
most  desirable  consummation. 

Some  weeks  since  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railway  Company  formally 
opened  its  office  at  Richmond.  This  Company  procured  its  charter  last  winter 
from  the  Legislature,  and  this  charter  authorized  it  to  purchase  any  of  the  fran- 
chises of  the  James  River  Canal  Company.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Canal  Company,  the  matter  was  broached,  and  a  committee 
formed  to  consider  it  and  report'  the  result  to  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the  2i5th 
ultimo.     This  was  done,  and  after  much  negotiation,  the  following  understanding 
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was  reached.  The  principal  hitch  was  in  the  matter  of  guarantees  demanded  by 
the  Canal  Company,  that  the  Railway  Company  wonld  carry  out  what  it  pro- 
posed. The  following  will  show  the  result,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Richmond 
Dispatch  for  the  report  of  the  transaction  : 

When  the  committee  of  dfteen  of  the  Jair.es  River  and  Kanawha  Company  hav* 
ing  under  considerntion  the  proposition  of  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Rail- 
road Company  adjourned  on  Wednesday  night,  the  question  of  guarantees  had 
been  refe.red  to  a  sub-committee,  who  were  expected  to  report  yes:erday  morn- 
ing at  11  o'clock,  to  which  hour  the  general  committee  had  adjourned. 

THE    sub-committee's    KEPORT. 

The  general  committee  met  again  at  the  Canal  Company's  oHlce  about  half- past 
12  o'clock — General  Logan  in  the  chair,  Colonel  William  P.  Munford.  secretary. 

Major  Johnston,  from  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  consider  thequesticn  of 
guarantees  to  be  required  of  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company, 
reported  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  consider  the  entire  question  of  sale, 
and  therefore  submitted  the  following  report: 

We,  the  sub  committee,  respectfully  leport  that  if,  upon  a  full  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  and  especially  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending 
the  farther  conduct  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  policy  and  plans  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  stockholders  shall  now  determine  to  abandon  the  said  policy  and  plans, 
involving  the  restoration  of  its  line  of  canal  from  Richmond  to  Buchanan  and 
Lexington,  with  its  railroad  connection  from  Buchanan  to  Clifton  Forge,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  entire  line  under  State  control,  then,  in  that  event,  we  unani- 
mously recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  as  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
to  be  entered  into  with  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company,  with 
the  recommendation  thac  the  same  be  accepted  and  adopted  : 

The  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  chartered  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  being  authorized  by  its  charter  to  acquire 
the  property  and  franchises  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  and 
having  made  proposals  to  the  stockholders  of  the  said  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company  in  general  meeting  assembled  looking  to  such  acquisition:  and  the 
said  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company  being  willing  to  make  such  sale  and 
conveyance  of  its  property  and  franchises  on  the  provisos  and  conditions  which 
are  hereinafter  expressed,  the  following  preliminary  contract  is  this  day  made 
and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  said  two  companies: 

First.  The  consideration  to  Ije  paid  and  rendered  by  the  Richmond  and  Alle- 
ghany Railroad  Company,  shall  be  the  assumption  and  payment  of  all  the  debts 
and  obligations  of  the  said  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company  named  in  the 
accompanying  schedule,  which  could  be  asserted  against  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Company  without  meaning  thereby  to  acknowledge  or  give  in  any  man- 
ner any  validity  to  any  such  debt  or  obligation,  whic'n  it  could  not  have  if  the 
same  were  asserted  against  the  .James  River  and  Kanawha  Company ;  and  re- 
serving to  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  the  right  to  make 
any  and  all  defences  in  the  law  or  in  fact  which  the  said  James  River  and  Ka- 
nawha Company  would  have  the  right  to  make  if  this  contract  had  never  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  manner  hereinafter  stipulated,  and  also  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  railroad  hereinafter  described. 

Second.  A  sum  of  money  to  be  agreed  upon,  not  less  than  .$30,000  nor  more 
than  $50,000.  shall  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad 
Company  to  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company  :  and  said  sum  sh.all  be  ex- 
pended and  paid  out  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  said  James  kiver  and 
Kanawha  Company  in  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  due  officers  and  employes 
up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer,  which  may  be  made  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
in  the  payment  of  such  debts,  charges,  costs  and  expenses  as  may  have  been  in- 
curred in  the  administration  of  the  Company  sinc6  the  first  day  of  May,  1867; 
and  should  such  sum  be  insufficient  to  pay  all  of  such  claims,  the  said  President 
and  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  full  discretion  and  liberty  in  paying  such  as 
they  may  select.  But  if  there  should  be  a  surplus  remaining  of  said  sum  after 
discharging  the  claims  hereinbefore  described,  such  surplus  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company.  But  the  bonds  which  may  have 
been  given,  or  which  are  to  be  given,  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the  mainte- 
nance, clothing  and  guarding  of  convicts,  and  which  said  bonds  are  by  the  terms 
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of  tbe  contract  with  the  State  to  be  payable  five  years  after  their  date,  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  charges  and  expenses  of  administration  payable  under  this 
clause,  though  fully  included  in  the  debts  and  obligations  assumed  by  the  Rich- 
mond and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company. 

Third.  The  remaining  indebtedness  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Com- 
pany consists  principally  of  its  mortgage  bonds  of  different  classes,  varying  in 
market  value.  The  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  is  willing  to 
make  this  contemplated  purchase  only  on  the  condition  that  it  can  negotiate  an 
equitable  settlement  with  the  creditors  of  said  Canal  Company  other  than  those 
specially  paid  under  the  second  section  of  this  agreement,  and  will  forthwith  pro- 
ceed with  such  negotiations.  Said  last  named  Company  reserves  the  right,  on 
failure  in  such  negotiation,  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  President  of  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Company,  or  to  its  Secretary,  or  to  any  officer  found  in 
charge  of  its  principal  office  in  Richmond,  within  sixty  days  from  this  date,  of 
the  failure  of  such  negotiation,  and  of  the  consequent  annulment  of  this  con- 
tract. Bvit  if  said  notice  is  not  given  within  said  sixty  days,  the  right  to  give 
the  same  shall  ceaoe,  unless  the  time  be  extended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company. 

Fourth.  The  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  binds  itself  to  com- 
plete and  equip  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Richmond  via  the  city  of  Lynchburg 
along  the  valley  of  Jamt^s  river  to  the  town  of  Buchanan,  in  Botetourt  county, 
with  a  branch  of  like  gauge  from  the  mouth  of  North  river  to  some  point  on  its 
lAain  line  to  the  town  of  Lexington,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  county  of  Rockbridge  and  the  Richrnond  and  Alleghany 
Railroad  Company,  and  to  commence  work  tb«ri'on  within  thirty  days  after  the 
execution  by  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  "^^ompany  of  the  conveyance  herein- 
after provided  for,  and  to  complete  and  equijl  one  hundred  and  six  miles  thereof 
within  eight  months  from  the  date  of  commencement,  and  to  complete  and  equip 
the  entire  line  ot  railroad  from  Richmond  to  the  line  of  the  Buchanan  and  Clif- 
ton Forge  Railroad  at  Buchanan  within  twenty  months  from  such  date  of  com- 
mencement, and  will  complete  and  equip  their  said  branch  railroad  connection 
to  Lexington  within  the  said  period. 

Of  the  first  one  hundred  and  six  miles  constructed  and  equipped,  fifty  miles 
shall  be  be'ow  Lynchburg  and  fifty  six  miles  above  Lynchburg,  and  any  railroad 
constructed  between  Buchanan  and  Clifton  Forge,  under  a  contract  with  the 
Buchanan  and  Clifton  Forge  Railway  Company,  in  the  first  period  of  eight 
months  above  named,  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  six 
miles. 

In  approaching  and  passing  through  Lynchburg,  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany 
Railroad  Company  may  arrange  for  the  temporary  use  of  a  railway  already  con- 
structed. 

The  substitution  of  a  railroad  for  the  canal  as  a  line  of  commerce  shall  be  so 
managed  as  not  to  interrupt  the  business  on  the  canal  during  the_  progress  of 
railroad  construction  on  such  parts  of  the  canal  as  are  not  necessai'ily  occupied 
by  the  railroad  company  at  the  time  of  construction. 

The  rate  of  dockage  at  Richmond  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  at  present  estab- 
lished by  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  and  all  existing  contracts  for 
water  privileges  along  the  entire  line,  shall  be  respected  and  maintained  at  rates 
not  exceeding  the  present  rates,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  they  may  be  can- 
celled by  asreement  or  extinguished  by  condemnation. 

Fifth.  The  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  shall  deposit  with  the 
Board  of  Pul)lic  Works  of  the  State  of  Virginia  the  sum  of  $500,000  in  registered 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  by  the  said  Board  as  security  for  the 
faithful  completion  and  equipment  of  the  railroad  aforesaid.  When  the  said 
Board  shall  be  satisfied  that  twenty-five  miles  of  said  railroad  is  fully  completed, 
it  shall  surrender  to  said  company  $50, 000  of  said  bonds  ;  and  for  each  successive 
section  of  twenty-five  miles  which  may  be  completed,  an  additional  amount  of 
$•50,000  shall  be  surrendered  ;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  whole  work,  the 
whole  of  the  bonds  remaining  with  said  Board  shall  be  surrendered. 

Sixth.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company  shall  make  an  application  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  the  passage  of  an  act  legalizing  and  approving 
this  contract,  and  investing  the  Board  of  Public  Works  with  full  authority  to  act 
under  its  provisions,  and  if  such  legislative  sanction  is  not  obtained,  this  contract 
shall  not  be  binding  on  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company. 
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Seventh.  So  soon  as  the  sum  provided  in  the  second  clause  of  this  agreement 
has  been  jiaid,  and  the  sum  ot  $500,000  in  United  States  bonds  has  been  de- 
posited under  the  fifth  clause  in  this  agreement,  and  the  act  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature contemplated  bv  the  sixth  clause  of  this  agreement  has  been  passed, 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  by  sufhcient  deed,  shall  convey  to 
the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  all  of  its  property,  estate, 
rights  and  franchises,  in  fee-simple. 

Eighth.  It  is  understood  that  the  contract  herein  contemplated  between  the 
Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  and  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company  is  conditioned  upon  a  satisfactory  agreement  and  contrict  between  the 
Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  and  the  Buchanan  and  Clifton 
P'orge  Railway  Company.  Respectfully  submitted, 

[Signed]  John  W.  Johnston,  Chairman. 

General  Ewing,  who  represented  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Com- 
pany, apiieared  in  response  to  the  committee's  invitation,  and  the  chairman, 
General  LoL'an,  informed  him  of  the  action  of  the  committee  upon  the  report. 

Getieral  Ewing  said  there  were  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  amendments 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  have  made  to  the  contract.  These  amendments  were 
acce))ted,  and  appear  in  the  report  above. 

The  report  having  been  adopted  generally,  Mr.  Nowlin  inquired  of  General 
Ewing  whether  the  contract  was  acceptable  to  him  and  the  other  representatives 
of  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  present. 

General  Ewing:  lindoubtedly,  sir.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  S500,000  propo- 
sition as  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  carrying  out  the  contract.  The  earliest  that 
we  can  communicate  with  our  Board  of  Directors  will  be  on  Saturday,  when  the 
papers  can  be  formally  signed. 

The  statement  of  General  Ewing  appearing  to  be  satisfactory,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Ellyson,  the  chairman  was  directed  to  report  the  result  to  the  stockholders. 
Agreed  to. 

General  Logan  presented  the  following: 

liesiilvcd,  That  the  President  of  this  Company  be  directed,  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  to  execute  the  contract  this  day  reported  by  the  committee,  and 
adof)ted  by  the  stockholders  in  general  meeting,  whenever  the  Richmond  and 
Alleghany  Railroad  Company  shall  execute  the  same  on  its  part,  and  that  he  re- 
port his  action  under  this  resolution  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
to  be  held  on  the  oth  day  of  December,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  Cannon  said  that  in  so  important  a  matter  he  thought  there  should  be  a 
scale  vote. 

A  scale  vote  was  taken,  and  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

GENERAL  EWING'S  EXPLANATION. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  General  Ewing,  having  been  invited  to 
address  the  stockholder's  meeting,  said,  in  substance,  that  he  would  advise  the 
gentlemen  present  not  to  have  the  impression  go  out  that  the  form  of  agreement 
concluded  on  to  day  would  certainly  result  in  the  purchase  of  the  canal  property 
and  tVanchises  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company.  He  had, 
therefore,  advised  the  committee  of  the  stockholders  of  the  canal  company  that 
that  purchase  would  depend,  first,  on  the  question  whether  the  Richmond  and 
Allegiiany  Railroad  Company  would  agree  to  put  up  the  guaranty  of  $500,000  in 
United  States  bonds  as  proposed;  and,  second,  whether  the  creditors  of  the  ca- 
nal company  would  consent  to  take  for  their  securities  and  demands  such  price 
as  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  Company  would  consent  to  ]5ay.  He 
thought  the  half  million  of  guaranty  would  not  be  an  insuperable  bariier.  If  the 
proposed  purchase  should  fail,  it  would  be,  he  thought,  from  the  creditors  seek- 
ing for  their  securities  a  sum  beyond  what  they  have  until  now  been  regarded  as 
worth.  That  value  has  been  shown  by  sales  of  the  first  and  second  mortgage 
bonds  in  the  open  stock  market.  I  hope  the  creditors  will  regard  these  sales  as 
indicating  the  real  value  of  their  securities,  and  will  not  imperil  and  perhaps  de- 
feat this  important  public  enterprise  by  counting  largely  on  the  supposed  anxiety 
of  capitalists  to  secure  the  canal  property,  which  can  only  be  made  valuable  by 
large  expenditures  in  building  and  equipping  a  long  line  of  railway.  It  is  true 
the  canal  property  is  a  great  speculation  if  a  railway  be  built  upon  it.     But  it  is 
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also  true  that  capitalists  in  these  times  require  four  or  five  dollars  in  available 
value  to  induce  them  to  make  an  investment,  especially  in  a  railway  enterprise. 

In  conclusion.  General  Ewing  returned  his  thanks  for  the  cordial" reception  he 
had  received,  and  for  the  frank  and  courteous  spirit  in  which  the  objections  he 
had  urged  to  many  of  the  propositions  oifered  had  been  obviated.  He  regarded 
the  proposition  as  now  offered  as  wise  and  advantageous,  requiring  no  further 
guarantees  than  is  demanded  by  a  just  consideration  of  the  public  and  private 
interests  involved  in  the  proposed  transformation  of  this  historic  but  belated 
highway  of  commerce  into  a  far  more  beneficent  public  work. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  creditor  of  the  Canal  Company  will  be  so  blind  to  his 
own  interests  as  to  endanger  the  completion  of  this  enterprise  by  insisting  upon 
more  than  his  debt  is  worth.  He  must  look  at  the  value  of  his  debt  if  the  canal 
continues,  and  act  accordingly. 

We  have  not  space  now  to  dilate  upon  the  probable  results  of  thi^  grand  under- 
taking. We  will  refer  to  them  hereafter — in  the  meantime,  let  us  a.U  do  the  best 
that's  in  us  to  make  what  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun  an  accomplished  fact. 


CIGAR  TOBACCO. 

Macy  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  cigar  tobacco  in  Virginia,  but  with  re- 
sults so  discouraging  as  to  give  little  hope  to  the  experimenters.  The  writer 
commenced  experimenting  with  cigar  tobacco  in  1868,  with  two  varieties  fur- 
nished by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington — Connecticut  Seed-Leaf 
and  Cuba — but  failed  to  produce  desirable  stock.  Next  tried  the  Belknap  and 
other  favorite  Eastern  varieties,  with  no  better  results.  The  leaf  had  too  much 
body,  oil  and  gum,  and  did  not  barn  well.  Determining  not  to  give  up,  and  en- 
couraged by  a  patriotic  friend,  he  next  procured  several  varieties  grown  in  Penn- 
sylvania, from  two  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  splendid  cigar  tobacco, 
of  fine  silky  texture,  that  burns  well  with  an  agreeable  aroma,  and  has  named 
them,  in  honor  of  his  State,  Virginia  Seed  Lejf  and  Old  Dominion  Cigar  Leaf . 
The  first  is  a  true  '"Seed  Leaf,'"  acclimated  and  somewhat  changed  by  Virginia 
soil  and  climate.  The  second  descended  from  the  Cuba,  but  is  greatly  increased 
in  size  and  modified  by  surroundings  in  its  new  home.  Both  have  proved  well- 
suited  for  cigars,  and  their  culture  gives  great  promise  of  profitable  results  in  a 
new  industry  for  the  South. 

The  domestic  cigar  trade  and  manufacture  have  developed  and  increased  lately 
greatly  beyond  any  other  department  of  the  tobacco  business.  The  smokers  are 
increasing  much  faster  than  the  chewers.  and  cigars  are  more  in  demand 
than  pipe  tobacco.  Cigars  are  more  convenient,  healthier  and  more  desirable 
every  way  ;  they  are  more  fashionable,  and  fashion  rules  the  world.  The  greatest 
check  upon  their  production  heretofore  has  been  their  cost  The  limited  area 
of  cigar  tobacco  production,  and  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  this  product, 
have  operated  to  keep  the  prices  of  cigars  high  ;  while  the  abundant  stock,  suit- 
able for  "smokers,*-  have  kept  pipe  tobacco  low.  Widening  the  area  of  the 
former  will  operate  to  equalize  prices  and  greatly  increase  cigar  consumption. 

The  successful  growth  of  seed  leaf  and  profitable  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the 
South  are  not  only  feasible,  but  will  soon  be  fixed  industries.  Full  success  de- 
mands something  besides  the  production  of  suitable  cigar  leaf,  i.  e.,  cigar  leaf 
packers  who  understand  sweating  and  managing  such  stock.  We  have  only  to 
produce  the  proper  material,  and  in  such  quantities  as  will  justify  packers  in 
handling  it,  to  bring  them  to  our  aid  in  this  new  industry.  In  time,  our  planters 
may  learn  to  do  their  own  packing,  but  at  first  it  were  desirable  to  incur  as  few 
chances  of  failure  as  possible,  and  get  all  the  information  we  can  while  diminish- 
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in»  the  chances  of  failure.  Oar  ignorance,  more  than  anything  else,  has  kept 
us  out  of  this  profitable  business.  Following  the  old  process  for  chewing  aid 
pipe  tobacco,  has  caused  failure.  The  culture  is  substantially  the  same  for  all 
classes  of  tobacco.  Cigar  tobacco  must  be  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  cure  I 
substantially  as  we  do  air-cured  fillers.  The  cost  is  no  more,  but  the  profits 
much  greater  for  the  farmer. 

Let  us  contrast  the  prices  now  ruling  for  the  two  classes  of  tobacco  in  our 
markets — cigar  tobacco  and  our  dark  or  red  tobacco  : 

Cigar  Leaf.  Dark  Virginia  or  Western. 

Fillers,  6     to  S     cents.  Lugs,  1  to  4     cents. 

Seconds,      9      to  1-3        "  Com.  Leaf,     .3  to  6 

Wrappers,    15    to  50       "  Fine       ••         6  to  13        '' 

We  leave  out  of  the  comparison  Brights,  as  no  class  of  the  weed  grown  in  the 
States  can  compete  w"th  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  this  line.  But  bright 
yellow  can  only  be  produced  on  certain  soils,  and  the  product  seldom  exceeds 
800  pounds  per  acre.  The  rich  lands  of  the  South  will  produce  from  1,200  to 
l,.5O0  pounds  of  cigar  tobacco,  if  treated  as  in  Connecticut  and  Penni?ylvania. 
In  short,  they  will  produce  crops  of  cigar  tobacco  similar  in  turnout  to  our  old 
dark  varieties:  but  here  the  similarity  ceases,  for  instea'J  of  realizing  from  $li30 
to  $2.S0  per  acre,  as  is  done  for  cigar  leaf,  we  get  only  from  630  to  $150  for  ours. 

As  supply  and  demand  governs  the  price,  and  the  world  being  full  of  chewing 
and  pipe  tobacco,  and  prices  for  much  of  it  ruling  below  the  cost  of  production, 
it  would  seem  prudent  to  curtail  our  product  of  this  class,  already  in  over  supply, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  that  which  is  in  demand  at  home  and  abroad  at  pay- 
ing rates. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Virginia  and  the  South  to  test  what  can  be  done  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cigar  tobacco.  If  made  successful,  as  I  verily  believe  it  can  be  in 
Virginia,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  our  people  and  the  welfare  of  our 
dear  old  State,  nowgreatly  in  need  of  all  th.e  help  that  her  sons  can  bestow  upon  her. 
In  view  of  our  surroundings  and  the  bright  example  of  Lancaster  County.  Penn- 
sylvania, let  Virginia  planters  make  the  trial.  Maj.  Ragland  advertises  in  this 
number  this  seed. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Chambliss  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Baptist  Courier,  published  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C  has  been  on  a  visit  to  this  city.  He  writes  back  to  his  paper  a 
very  interesting  letter  about  Richmond.     From  it  we  make  the  following  extract  : 

Tom  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  in  his  famous  stump  speeches,  used  to  emphasize 
the  meanness  of  certain  people  by  declaring  their  souls  were  so  small  that  five 
hundred  of  them  might  dance  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle,  and 
leave  room  for  as  many  more,  who  might  be  church  members,  to  promenade  ;  or 
he  would  give  it  as  his  solemn  conviction,  that  a  thousand  of  them  could  be 
rattled  in  a  mustard  seed.  To  this  class  of  souls  we  would  deliberately  assign 
the  editor  who,  through  selfishness  or  envy,  would  stint  his  praise  of  a  brother 
editor  and  his  paper.  We  know  of  only  one  thing  in  the  world  smaller  and 
meaner  than  the  spirit  of  detraction  or  of  ''damning  with  faint  praise,""  when  it  is 
found  in  religions  editors ;  it  is  the  same  spirit  when  found  among  brethren  in 
the  ministry.  We  do  not,  then,  take  credit  for  extraordinary  magnanimity  in 
saying  that  Baptists  have  in  Richmond  the  best  paper — take  it  all  in  all — which 
our  denomination  has  ever  had  in  the  .South.  God  bless  the  grand  old  HeraJd! 
We  have  a  fixed  opinion  that  it  has  been  ihe  most  potential  force  of  all  employed 
for  advancing  our  denominational  interests  in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  The  ofiBce  of  the  Herald  is  in  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings 
on  Main  street,  in  the  heart  of  the   city,  and  if  its  prosperity  continues  much 
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longer,  we  expect  to  hear  that  it  owns  the  whole  block.  The  wonderful  senior 
edifor,  now  nearly  eiL'hty  years  of  age,  still  may  be  seen  walking  rapidly  trom 
his  residence  to  his  office  (iprobably  three-fourths  of  a  mile),  as  the  hour  for  busi- 
ness in  the  morning  approaches;  and  though  his  form  is  slightly  bent,  and  his 
step  a  little  less  elastic  than  in  earlier  years,  yet  there  is  manifest  so  much  of 
strength  and  vigor  that  one  can  see  no  reason  why  he  may  not  be  treading  the 
same  pavements  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come.  And  intellectually,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  Dr.  Jeter  grows  brighter  and  clearer  every  day.  Late  one  evening, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  companion,  for  a  short  wa.lk,  of  the  genial  A. 
E  D..  whose  versatile  talents,  both  as  writer  and  speaker,  indomitable  energy, 
and  miraculous  tack  make  him  e.xactly  the  complement  of  his  venerable  co-edi- 
tor. .  We  were  pleased  to  hear  kind  words  from  Dr.  Dickinson  concerning  the 
Baptist  Courier,  and  a  hearty  wish  for  its  full  success. 


Our  young  friend,  Mr.  Douglas  Wortham,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
a  lot  of  magnificent  sweet  potatoes  grown  on  his  farm  in  Caroline.  They  aver- 
aged six  and  a  half  pounds  each,  and  Mr.  Wortham  informs  us  that  he  raised 
this  year  over  three  hundred  bushels.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  any  section  of 
the  State  which  can  compare  with  Hanover  and  Caroline  counties  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  tuber.  Mr.  Wortham,  though  closely  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  this  city,  takes  a  lively  interest  in  his  farm  of  a  thousand  acres,  which  is  equal 
to  any  in  Eastern  Virginia  as  a  grain  and  grass  farm. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Virginia  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Richmond.  Va.,  January  15,  16  and  17,  1879.  Premiums  open  to 
all.  Fanciers  from  all  the  States  are  invited  to  send  their  stock,  and  fanciers 
from  this  State  are  earne.'tly  requested  to  have  their  fowls  on  exhibition.  The 
express  companies  return  free  all  fowls  sent  to  the  show.  Mr.  James  M.  Lamb- 
ing, of  Parker's  Landing,  Penn.,  will  act  as  Judge.  Premiums  paid  promptly 
one  week  after  the  exhibition.  Entries  close  January  11th,  1879.  For  premium- 
list,  and  other  information,  address  H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  Secretary,  Ptich- 
mond,  Va. 

Larger  Crop  Yields. — In  raising  crops,  the  object  should  be  to  get  the  great- 
est quantity  on  the  least  space.  We  want  larger  yields.  To  get  these,  we  must 
manure  more  and  cultivate  better.  Most  farmers  make  mistakes  by  cultivating 
more  land  than  they  can  attend  to  properly.  Half  the  land  with  better  cultiva- 
tion would  produce  more.  In  stock-raising,  quality  is  essential.  It  is  true  that 
in  stock-raieing  good  quality  is  quite  important,  as  one  acre  of  good  grass  land 
frequently  produces  more  grass  than  three  acres  of  a  poorer  quality,  but  quan- 
tity of  land  can  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  quantity  cannot  do  it  so  well  for 
grain  crops.  The  farmer  should  concentrate  his  labor  on  fewer  acres  for  crops, 
and  put  the  balance  of  the  farm  in  grass.  This  he  will  find  will  pay  better.  Then 
let  him  keep  the  improved  breeds  of  stock,  and  he  is  on  the  highway  to  suc- 
cess. 

PiEDMoxT  Agricultural  Society.— A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
Society  was  held  during  the  month  of  November,  when  Col.  Bradford  resigned 
as  president.  We  hope  the  society  will  not  accept  his  resignation,  for  he  was  the 
originator  and  has  been  the  life  of  it  ever  since  since  it  was  organized.  Col.  B. 
has  no  superior  as  an  administrative  officer  in  the  country. 

Ix  our  next  issue  we  will  publish  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  we  have  ever 
read  against  the  public  schools,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dabxey,  of  Hampney  Sidney  College 
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Col.  R.  J.  Haxcock,  of  Virginia,  took  the  6rst  premium  at  .he  recent  State 
Fair  with  his  thoroughbred  horse  Farmington,  by  Enquirer,  dam  War  Song,  by 
War  Dance,  out  of  Eliza  Davis,  by  imp.  Knight  of  St.  George,  &c.  Col.  Han- 
cock also  obtained  a  second  premium  on  his  promising  three  year  old  colt  Meb 
McGee,  by  Scathelock,  out  of  War  Song,  as  above.  The  Col.  prides  himself 
particularly  upon  the  colt,  which  he  has  named  after  a  valued  friend  who  was 
killed  while  bearing  him  irom  the  field  at  Gettysburg.  Meb  is  nearly  seventeen 
hands  high,  and  though  but  rising  three  years  old,  has  power  and  substance 
enough  for  a  cart-horse. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kay  lives  at  Central  Point,  Caroline  Co.,  Va. — not  Central  Plains, 
Fluvanna  Co..  \'  a.,  as  our  printer  made  us  say  a  few  months  ago. 

Louisa  county  has  had  the  honor  of  leading  off  in  a  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tobacco  tax,  in  which  other  tobacco-growing  counties  will  be  swift  to  follow. 

The  Natkjxal  Grange. — This  body  of  representative  farmers  met  in  Rich- 
mond this  week  (Wednesday),  and  is  now  iu  session.  S.  E.  Adams,  of  Minne- 
sota, Master,  and  other  officials,  are  present.  We  will  give  a  brief  synopsis  of 
their  proceedings  next  month. 

A  Call  For  a  Reform  Coxferexce. — To  the  Farmers  of  Nottoway:  It  is 
well-known  that  our  farming  operations,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  is  vexatious 
and  unprofitable.  A  reform  is  demanded.  A  uniform  system  of  labor  through- 
out the  farming  community  with  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  would  relieve  us  of 
trouble,  and  greatly  promote  the  interest  of  all  concerned.  To  effect  this,  let 
us  meet  together  at  the  December  court,  consult  and  see  what  can   be   done. 

The  Bi.e.'^sed  Bees,  by  John  Allen;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  pub- 
lishers ;  price,  $1. 

An  interesting  account  of  an  enthusiastic  amateur's  first  year  with  bees,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  his  reading,  observation  and  experience  in  managing  them. 
From  the  figures  in  his  cash  book  it  was  a  most  successful  year,  as  his  net  cash 
profit  araountel  to  $2,966,52  from  an  investment  of  only  6880,81  all  told,  with  a 
large  number  of  strong  colonies  to  begin  tLe  next  year  with.  His  gain  in  stock 
added  to  his  cash  profit  amounted  lo  $o,776.72.  A  good  year's  work  surely  for 
a  beginner  iu  the  business.  Mr.  Allen  goes  into  particulars  in  his  story,  and 
makes  his  little  book  of  great  value  to  those  who  desire  to  attempt  to  follow 
him  in  this  profitable  business.  We  advise  all  amateur  bee  keepers,  especiall}^, 
to  procure  and  read  the  story  of  the  "Blessed  Bees." 


THE  BRIDGEWATER  FAMILY  FLOUR— J.  B.  FIuKLEN  &  SONS, 
FREDERICKSBURG.  VA. 

When  the  manufacturer  of  an  article  so  essential  to  human  comfort  as  flour 
achieves  a  world  wide  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  his  brand,  the  public  is 
interested  to  know  the  means  employed  to  obtain  such  remarkable  success.  The 
The  Bridgewater  Family  Flour  has  obtained  the  grand  premium  among  a  large 
number  of  f^ompetitors  in  Class  No.  6'.),  in  which  many  awards  were  granted. 
The  milling  firm,  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  flour,  are 
the  succes-sors  in  a  milling  business  which  begun,  and  has  been  steadily  continued 
since,  July  1822.  The  senior  member,  Joseph  B.  Ficklen,  commenced  milling 
then  near  the  same  locality  where  the  present  business  is  conducted.     Convinced 
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that  the  true  plan  to  achieve  permanent  suocess  was  to  labor  patiently  and  stren- 
uously for  the  production  of  the  best  article,  he  resolutely  continued  from  that 
period  in  his  purpose  to  put  none  but  the  best  flour  on  the  market.  As  early  as 
1825  he  manufactured  the  first  flour  in  the  United  States  which  was  branded 
"Famly,"  and  made  100  to  150  barrels  per  day  of  that  brand.  For  over  fifty 
years  he  pursued  unflinchingly  this  policy  as  a  miller,  obtaining  each  year  a  stead- 
ily growing  reputation  for  his  flour.  While  scores  of  millers  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  pursued  the  business  with  varying  fortunes,  some  of  whom  acq-iired 
temporary  success  and  finally  failed,  the  production  of  his  mill  steadily  fought 
its  way,  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  into  commercial  favor.  His  sons,  trained  by  him 
to  the  business,  were  admitted  some  twelve  j'ears  ago  into  the  firm,  and  have  ex- 
tended its  business  and  reputation  by  their  energy  and  skill.  For  many  years 
past  the  Bridgewater  Family  Flour  has  ranked  high  among  the  choicest  bra-^ds 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Richmond  and  other  pla-^es,  and  commanded  a  steady 
growing  demand.  When  these  facts  are  considered,  it  is  no  surprise  that  this 
brand  of  flour  obtained  the  highest  award  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  excel- 
lence of  this  flour  is  due  to  a  few  simple  but  sufficient  causes— viz.,  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  skill  in  the  selection  of  the  wheat;  the  employment  of  the  very 
best  milling  machinery  and  milling  skill;  the  use  of  the  best  barrels  made  at 
their  shops  out  of  the  best  timber,  and  hickory  hoops  from  Virginia,  Michigan 
and  Ohio.  To  these  should  be  added  the  well  known  facts  that  the  wheat  raised 
in  the  sections  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  which  supply  the  Bridgewater  Mills 
contains  the  oest  elements  in  combination  for  producing  perfect  flour.  It  is  sel- 
dom, in  the  history  of  business  enterprise  in  Europe  or  America,  that  we  find 
such  an  instance  of  patient,  persistent  endeavor  to  merit  and  win  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  example  is  full  of  wholesome  instruction  to  the  business  public 
of  both  countries. 

At  thb  Nouth  Carolixa  State  Fair,  held  at  Raleigh  last  month  Messrs. 
Watt  &  Call,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Watt  plows,  received  five  first  pre- 
miums on  their  plows  and  a  gold  medal  for  their  new  flexible  harrow.  These 
plows  have  six  successive  years  received  the  highest  awards  over  all  competitors 
at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fairs. 

From  the  New  York  School  Journal. 

Mr.  Elitor:  Dr.  Blanchard  has  no  drugs  to  offer  to  the  sick.  He  proposes 
to  give  food  that  will  build  up  the  shattered  system.  I  can  speak  from  exper 
ience.  I  have  taken  two  bottles  of  his  Life  Food  and  find  myself  much  improved. 
I  cannot  tell  in  the  short  space  you  will  allow  me  to  the  repugnance  I  have  to 
drugs.  I  was  too  weak  to  think  of  it.  I  knew  his  preperations  were  as  harmless 
as  our  daily  food,  and  hence,  took  them  with  confidence.  The  truth  that  we  are 
to  learn  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  use  for  drugs.  The  scientific  use  of  food, 
rest,  air,  and  light  will  in  nearly  all  cases  restore  health.  M.  R. 

I  have  constantly  prescribed  "The  Blanchard  Blood  and  Nerve  Food"  to  my 
patients  of  all  ages,  from  eighteen  months  to  eighty-three  years.     In  every  case 
the  result  has  been  exactly  that  claimed  by  you.     It  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
and  reliable  Tonic  I  have  ever  met  with. 
EnwARn  Sutton  Smith,  M.  P.,  20  Irving  Place. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

COL.  FICKLIN  ON  HIGH  PRICE  OF  LABOR. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  end  of  the  year,  and  although  it  has 
proven  a  very  successful  crop-year,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  observers 
that  each  year  since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  farmer's  condition  has 
grown  worse  in  net  results,  paying  out  nearly  as  much  for  labor  and 
getting  but  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  former  prices  for  their  products. 
It  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion,  that 
those  who  have  farmed  largely  are  the  poorer  from  it,  and  it  is  but 
a  matter  of  time  when  they  will  be  wholly  ruined,  unless  the  outlay 
is  less  and  the  income  more.  Let  us  see  where  we  can  save  and 
hold  what  we  have,  and  not  continue  to  create,  if  by  doing  so  it  will 
cost  more  than  we  directly  or  indirectly  get  for  our  labor,  and  that 
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■we  hire,  too.  Those -who  hold  lands  and  have  families  to  support,  must 
use  increased  industry,  more  economy,  have  less  consumers  who  are 
fiot  producers,  and  if  we  hire  lab.r.  let  it  be  in  the  ratio  of  what  it 
will  cost  to  produce  our  crops  and  turn  our  attention  to  stock  of  im- 
proved kinds,  cultivate  less  and  compete  less  with  the  Western 
States'  grain  crops. 

The  pay  for  labor  by  the  year  or  month  is  probably  one-sixth  less 
in  most  trades  or  farm-work  than  in  1866,  and  yet  the  farmer  gets 
probably  two-thirds  of  former  prices  for  that  that  he  sells  and  can 
spare.  They  continue  to  hire  and  pay  out  at  nearly  old  prices,  and, 
subjected  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  seasons  and  crops,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  poor  prices,  which  have  been  lower  each  year,  whilst  proba- 
blv  everything  that  the  laborer  consumes  is  greatly  reduced,  proba- 
bly well  nigh  on  an  average  of  half  price,  and  thus  like  the  paper- 
shaving  Shylock.  thej  are  profiting  by  our  ruin,  and  it  finally  de- 
stroys the  hirer  or  borrower,  and  it  thus  recoils,  and  ruins  or  damages 
all  concerned.  The  lands  are  abundant  and  also  the  laborers  prices 
are  jiiven,  that  one  working  head  of  a  familv  can  feed  them,  whilst  his 
wife  and  children  drag  out  an  idle  existence,  and  the  most  of  them 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  most  of  those  who  attempt  it 
are  made  the  worse  by  pretending  to  attend  school,  and  in  that  pro- 
portion grow  up  to  avoid  labor.  This  state  of  things  is  chiefly  among 
the  negroes  who  are  "to  the  manor  born,"  and  must  ever  be  a  part  of 
our  population,  and  we  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  them  if  we 
wished,  nor  should  we.  if  we  will  do  our  duty  to  them  and  ourselves. 
They  cannot  farm  alone  without  an  employer  to  plan,  pay  and 
direct  them,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  that  they  should  be  at 
work  at  a  less  income,  and  that  their  children  be  required  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  are  of  an  age  to  do  so,  and  a  proportionate  rate  of 
wages  be  paid  them,  and  allow  no  shelter  to  any  who  are  not  earn- 
ing a  living  and  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  year  off  the  wages  of  the 
only  one  of  the  family  at  work,  and  give  mixed  work  to  young  ones, 
and  thus  train  them  early  in  the  paths  of  industry,  good  conduct  and 
morals.  They  are  to  be  our  neighbors  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance we  should  assist  them  to  think  and  act  right,  and  tbey  may, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  more  intellictent  and  fit  to  be  among  U3 
'■as  equals  before  the  law."  They  are  tractable,  and  when  there 
is  idleness  or  disorder,  it  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  eii;ployer  ;  at 
no  time,  w>th  prudent,  just  and  rigid  discipline,  have  the  race  teen 
troublesome  with  me,  and  at  no  time  less  so  than  in  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  we  must  so  shape  our  policy  as  to  pay  less  to  one  of  a 
family,  and  exercise  a  control  over  all  on  our  acres:  make  their 
homes  fit  to  stay  in,  allow  no  visiting  in  working  hours,  work  or  have 
a  working  manager  all  the  time  with  them,  and  no  idlers  should  be 
in  the  fields.  These  things  strike  me  as  our  land-marks  to  improve 
our  wages  and  expenditure,  and  we  need  to  act  with  more  concert, 
and  whilst  I  would  not  wish  to  see  any  combination,  we  should  con- 
fer and  act  for  the  good  of  the  laborer  as  well  as  ourselves — for  our 
welfare  is  too  closely  interwoven  and  mutual  to  differ  materially  with 
them.  S.  W.  Ficklin. 


200,000  PLANTS  's::^':^,. 

Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes,  Aspara- 
gus Roots,  Peach  Trees,  etc. ;  Wilson, 
Albany.  Chas.  Downing,  Monarch,  S2 
per  1.000,  100  other  varieties  at 
lowest  rates.  Also  Jersey  Red  Pigs, 
all  pure  stock  now  ready  to  ship. 
Send  for  catalogues,  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
dec-5t      Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Veil  Drilling,  Boring, 

Mineral  Prospectixg  and  Quarry- 
ing Tools. 
Highest  award   at  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion.    Send  for  pictorial  catalogue  and 
price-list,  free.     Agents  wanted.     $20 
per   day  guaranteed.     Sand,  boulders, 
and    rock    easily    handled.      Address, 
PIERCE  WELL  EXCAVATOR  CO., 
4,206  Elm  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
dec-It 


FOR    SALE. 

REGISTERKD  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both   sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furuished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QUINBY, 
Loudoun  Stock  Faroi. 
sep-ly  Aldie,  Loudoun  county,  •'   a. 


THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Pfize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thome,  and 
is  of  the  most  supjrior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  &- 
sex  is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
ma  y — ly CharlottPsv1|p.Va 


My  annual  Catalogue  of  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seed  for  1879, 
rich  in  engravings,  will  be  ready  in  Janu- 
ary, and  sent  FREE,  to  all  who  apply. 
Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  I  oflFer  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  vegetable  seeds  ever  sent 
out  by  any  seed  house  in  America,  a 
large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on 
ray  six  seed  farms.  Printed  directions 
for  cultivation  on  each  package.  All  seed 
warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name;  so  far.  that  should  it  prove 
otherwise,  /  will  refill  the  order  gratis. 
The  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbfrl 
Squash,  Phinney's  Melon,  Marblehead 
Cabbages,  Mexican  Corn,  and  scores  of 
other  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage 
of  all  who  are  anxious  to  have  their  seed 
directly  from  the  groicer,  fresh,  true.  a7id 
of  the  very  best  strain.  New  Vege- 
tables a  specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

dec  4t  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 
I  have  some  good  Berkshire   Pigs  of 
diflFerent  ages,  and  two  Berkshire  Boars 
twelve    months   old,    for  .sale.     Prices 
moderate.     Addre.^s 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD, 
oct — tf  Richmond.  Va. 


Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

FOR,    SALE. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigreestock 
$2.5  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  $25 
per  pair. 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine.  L.  R.  DICKINSON. 


Clinchdale  Herd. 

PURE-BRED 

SHORTHORNS 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  JE|{iyH.R.CA™ 


THOROUGHBRED 


Bred  fiom  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c. ,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE. 

Aug-ly  P.  0.  Lvnchburg,  Va. 

THREE 

YOUNG    BERKSHIRE    BOARS 

For  sale  on  moderate  terms.     They  are 
eight  months  old  ;  not  fat. 

Apply  to  Dr.  POLLARD. 

dec-tf  Richmond,  Va. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP, 

I  And  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS, 
nov-  Bean's  Station,  Tenn. 

"W.   'V^.    ESTII-,1-,, 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Projyrietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported  Stock.     Young  Stock 
Dec-ly  For  Sale. 


BZSIiiaONT 


This  fann  was  comaienced  by  me  as  such  in  1847.  and  has  improved  with  the 
age.  Trying  rarious  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  1  aimed  to  get  good 
breeders  and  of  best  kinds,  and  raised  them  with  tolerable  care,  often  too  lean 
or  rapid  and  popular  development,  and  they  are  the  better  for  the  change  of 
homes  and  acclimation  when  sold  and  sent  away.  I  have  owned  and  bred  Irom 
the  best  stallions,  thoroughbreds  of  the  riding-horse  type  ;  and  of  them,  Granite 
had  fine  trotting  style  and  action,  Black  Hawk  of  like  kind  and  of  Morgan  de- 
scent and  the  best,  leaving  me  many  fine  animals  and  Albanian,  a  superb  repre  - 
Bcntative  stallion. 

A  Percheron-Norman  importation  of  two  stallions  and  two  mares  in  1866 
came  at  a  time  after  the  destruction  by  war  of  ho^se  stock,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  things  made  them  more  needed  and  popular.  I  have  also  five  full 
Percheron  stallions  one  half  bred,  several  under  service-age,  and  a  half 
bred  rising  four  years,  out  of  Dew  Drop,  thoroughbred,  phe  by  Imported 
Australian,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  rising  four  years,  a  rival  of  the  Perche 
rons  for  draught  purposes.  Also  a  young  stallion.  Granite,  Jr.,  by  a  thorough- 
bred and  out  of  a  double  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  promises  lo  be  a  rapid 
stylish  riding  and  driving  horse  of  the  best  trotting  cross. 

I  will  sell  any  of  the  stallions  to  clubs,  by  which  they  may  easily  and  soon 
clear  first  cost  of  them. 

If  not  sold  by  March,  will  let  them  on  safe  and  living  terms,  to  establish  the 
fact  that^they  are  suited  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  should  be  propagated. 

My  geldings  and  fillies  are  grazed  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountain  from  May  to  November,  and  on  an  elevation  and  sod  that  tends  to 
make  the  best  horse  flesh  for  muscle  and  endurance. 

My  cattle  are  the  purest  Shorthorns    of  popular  families,  and  too  hard  fare  for 
successful  sales,  but  they  came  from  such  sires  and  dams,  there  will  be  no  disap- 
ointment  in  breeding  from  them.     Of  these,  like  the  horses,  they  can  be  had  of 
any  age  and  at  low  prices,  as  compared  witt  like  stock  elsewhere. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  swine  are  my  favorites;  there  may  be  as  good 
of  others  for  our  purposes,  but  I  never  saw  their  superiors  for  the  average  farmer's 
wants  of  our  country. 

I  have  bred  nearly  every  animal  I  own,  and  will  sell  those  that  I  know  to  be 
what  they  are  represented. 

Persons  interested  in  fine  stock  can  send  for  catalogues. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN,  Belmont  Stock  Farm, 


near  Charlottesville,  Virginia 


jan— ly 


Eipfool  Stoct  Fan  BerMires, 

BEING  AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZES  AT  THE  LATE 
VIRGINIA  STATE  FAIR— Three  1st  and  Four  2d. 

In  competition  with  BERKSHIRES  from  some  of  the  best  Herds 
in  Canada,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

u  m\  mwmm  was  ever  see\  va  viacixii 

It  has  been  said  that  the  EDGEWOOD  HERD  was  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  bringing  many  of  the  best  Berkshires  to  compete  for 
its  well  deserved  honors. 

I  think  more  pigs  were  sold  from  this  Herd  at  the  Fair  than  from 

all  the  other  Herds  combined ;  because  my  pigs  are  as  good  and  my 

prices  low. 

I     GTJA.K,A.IVTEE     SAXISFACTIOIV. 

BERKSHIRES— Prices  Reduced  for  Sixty  Days  : 

I  offer  $10  Pigs  at  $15  per  pair. 
20  "        10  each. 

30  "        20      " 

Sows  8  and  10  months  old  to  be  served  before  shipping  at  $20  each. 

AYRS  HIRES: 

Four  Bulls,  12  months  old,  $30  and  $40. 
Two      "         6  "  25. 

Two  Heifers  6  "  50. 

My  AYRESHIRES  are  as  good  as  can  be  obtained— all  registered. 

Finding  it  troublesome  two  keep  to  breeds  of  Cattle,  I  will  sell  my 
Herd  of  Prize  Winning  Ayrshires,  one  Bull  and  seven  Cows, 

on  easy  terms. 

A.  R.  VENABLE,  Jr., 

EDGEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 
dec Farmville,  Va. 


THE  BLANCHARD 


is  a  r  ure  concentrated  liquid  food  prepared  directly  from  the  Wheat  Kernel,  with- 
out fermentation,  and  retaining  all  of  its  Blood,  Nerve  and  Brain  restoring  ele- 
ments in  a  natural  state  of  vitalization.  •       _ 

Nervous  debility,  which  underlies  all  forms  of  chronic  disease,  is  speedilj 
overcome  by  the  use  of  this  Food. 

"For  the  year  p>ast.  I  have  constantly  prescribed  The  Blaxchaud  Blood  and 
Nerte  Food  to  my  patients  of  all  ages,  from  eighteen  months  to  eighty-three 
years.  In  every  case  thp  result  has  been  exactly  that  claimed  by  you.  It  is,  by 
iar,  the  most  vijaabie  and  reliable  tonic  I  have  ever  met  with." 

Edward  Suttox  Smith,  M.  D., 
20  Irving  Place,  New  York. 

Food  at  Last  a  Substitute  for  Drugs. 

Food  is  made  a  curative  agent  by  concentration  nnd  artificial  digestion,  and  it 
is  so  simple  in  its  application  that  the  advice  of  physicians  is  not  required. 

Thousands  of  recoveries  from  chronic  diseases  are  reported,  where  the  best 
medical  skill  has  failed. 

Many  of  the  best  physicians  throughout  the  country  are  discarding  drugs  and 
using  the  Blaxchakd  Blood  a.\d  Nerte  Food  with  the  most  gratifying  results, 
permanently  relieving  all  forms  of  physical  and  mental  debility.  The  Dyspeptic 
and  Consumptive  patient,  sufferers  from  Malarial  or  Blood  Poisoning,  together 
with  the  entire  list  of  complaints  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  find  in  the  use  of 
this  Food  sure  and  speedy  relief. 

New  York.  November  26,  1877. 

Dr.  Y.  W.  Blaxchard  :  During  the  past  year  I  have  prescribed  your  various 
preparations  of  Food  Cure,  and  feel  happy  to  say  they  have  met  my  most  san- 
guine expectations,  giving  to  patients  long  enfeebled  by  blood  poison,  chronic 
disease,  or  over  drag  dosing,  the  needed  nutrition  and  nerve  iorce. 

Prof.  Clemexce  S.  Lozer,  M.  D., 
Dean  of  Horn.  Med.  College  and  Hospital  for  Women.  New  York  City. 

Hundreds  of  cases  of  Brieht's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys  have  been  reported 
cured.  For  Neuralgic  and  Rheumatic  Diseases,  it  is  almost  a  specific.  Physi- 
cal and  Mental  Deoilily  from  the  ase  of  Alcohol.  Opium  and  Tobacco,  or  from 
any  unnamable  cause,  find  in  thsi  Food  a  natural  and  potent  remedy.  For  the 
intellec'Dal  worker. 

The  Blanchard  Blood  &  Nerve  Food 

affords  a  certain  and  natural  means  of  supplying  the  waste  of  the  brain,  resulting 
from  labor,  that  will  enable  him  to  do  better  and  more  work  than  ever  before, 
without  danger  of  mental  strain. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  loss  of  appetite  and  want  of  vigor,  physical  and  mental, 
in  children,  this  Food  has  no  rival. 

$1  Per  Bottle^  or  Six  for  $5. 

SOLID      B^2^      .A.I-.1L.      IDR-XJO-G-ISTS, 

Or  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  Price. 

AxDoTER  Theological  Semixart,  Andover,  Mass.,  March  29,  1878. 

Your  Life  Food  is  an  excellent  thing.  I  have  no  hesitation,  after  a  thorough 
trial  of  it.  in  recommending  it  in  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  and  nervous  pros- 
tration. Rev.  Dr.  Austix  Phelps. 

The  Blaxchard  Food  Ccrk  System  now  receiving  such  popular  appreciation, 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  sixty-four  page  pamphlet,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25  cents.     Address 

BLANCHARD  FOOD  CURE  COMPANY, 

oc— 4t  27  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Peaks  of  Otter. 


INDIAN  QUEEN. 

JOCKEY  CLUB, 
SMOKER'S  DELIGHT 

AND 

FARMER'S  REFUGE, 

R.  M.  Chambers,  Patentee,  Box  100. 
LYNCHBURG,   VA. 

JAMES  M.  BOROUGHS  &  CO., 

^    No.    11    Tenth  street,  Sil'  Agents  fo 
BicJimond,  Va. 


HaocifsaF  k  Mal^©al6, 


DISTILLERS   OF 


PURE  MOUNTAIN  WHISKEY, 

CHA.RLOXTESVILLE,    \  A. 

The  above  is  offered  to  the  public  in  5,  10  and  40  gallon  packages. 
sep-6t^ 


Lf 


LJJO 


# 


THOROUGHBREB  HORSES 

FIEi  SHOETKORK  OAf TLE 

OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  SALE. 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

npril — lyr Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

BUY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN     MILLS     CASSIMERES. 

sep-tf 


HARD  TIMES  MADE  EASY   BY    PURCHASING  YO^^R  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAN   EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG-LEAVES. 


Black  Gro5  Grain  Silks  at  $1  worth  $1  25,  at  $1.10  worth  $1.35,  at  $1.25 

worth  SI. 50,  at  $1.35  vforth  $1.75,  at  S1.50  worth  S2. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c.,  90c.,  $1,  Sl.lO,  $1.25.,  and  $1.35  per  yard— the 

cheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c.,  and  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plaid  Silks  at  75,  85c.,  and  SI — much  below  regular  prices. 
Black  Alpacas  at  161,  20,  25c.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c.,  $1,  and  $1.25 — the  bes 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Alpacas  at  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c. 

per  vard. 
Wash  Poplins  at  6^^,  8*,  10  and  12^ e.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress.  Goods  at  10,  12*,  15,  16|c.,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appearj. 
Ginghams  at  10  and  125C.  per  yard  worth  12j  and  16fc. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  12jc.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16|c. 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

Kew  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  61  and  8Jc.  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambrics  at  10,  12?  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c.  per  yard  worth  10  and  12*0. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12^,  15,  16t,  20  and  25c.  per  yard— the  cheapest 

ever  seen. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  IBfc.  worth  20c.  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  35c, 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12*,  15,  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  12*,  and  16tc.  per  yard  worth  12*,  16  and  20c. 

per  vard. 
Bed-Ti'ck  at  8i  10,  12*,  15,  161,  20,  22  and  25c.  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c,  per  yard  worth  30c. 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  18c.  per  yard  worth  25c, 
FuU-widlh  Pillow-Case  Cotton  at  12*c.  worth  15c.  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.     "We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wara- 

eutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf  1017  and  1019  3Iain  Street,  Richmond,Va. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STArJR.  ^  b  r  a N  D " 


FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  orderinc;  fertilizers  for  the  Tobacco  crop  we  beg 
o  announce  to  our  friends  that  ive  have  discontinued  the  sale  ot  Pacihc  buano, 
and  will   confine  our   business   in  Fertilizers   to  the   sale  of  our  own    inanulac- 

ture,  viz  ; 

COMPLETE 


TOBACCO    MANURE. 

COMPLETE 

WHEAT    MANURE. 


PURE 

ELOUR    OE    RAW  BONE. 

Thirteen  years  experience  and  extended  experiments  having  satisfied  ns  that 
the  use  of  fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  each  staple  crop  is  sound  P^^^'cy  and 
true  economy,  we  will  hereafter  confine  ourselves  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  ot 
the  above  special  manures,  which  several  years  trial  has  shown  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made. 

We  also  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 

iVo.    1   PERUYIAN    GXJAiSO, 

Potash,  Ground   Plaster,  and  other  Fertilizing  Materials, 

Which  we  ofifer  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  lowest  rates. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  : 

1322  CAHY  STREET         -  "     ^4?CHMOND,  VA. 

38  SYCAMORE  STREET,        -        PETERSBURG,  VA. 

GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  IMPROVED  STOCK, 
And  Southern  Buyers  ^^•lll  save  Half  of  Express  Charges. 
Two  youn-  Ayrshire  Bufls.  1st  and  2d  premium  at  late  Virginia  State  F^'-^-  Sev- 
eralJeriv  or  Alderney  H.  B.  Bulls,  one  and  two  years  old.  bred  from  bestbut- 
LrsI^ocT-aTso  a  few  heifer  calves  and  vearlings,  bred  from  our  best,  pure  un- 
registered Cows  bv  H.  B.  Bull.  A  few  Cotswold  Ewes,  1st  and  ^d  premium, 
bred  to  1st  premiL  Ram  ;  also  a  few  Shropshire,Ewes  2d  P.— m  now  run^ 
nin?  with  an  imported  Ram.  Berkshire  Swine,  ored  from  best  Herd  Record 
Sto?k  Sows  -rpicr.  Boars  for  service,  and  pigs  from  two  to  four  mon  hs  old 
&tocK.     nows,  III   pij,.  ijua  ,      ,.,   TT^^pv  Rnar    two   years  old,  will  be  sold 

at  greatly  reduced  prices.     Sple^did  Essex  Boa      two   y  .^^^^  ^^^ 

(very  low)  *«  P^^'^^]  V'^/^^^'^fj^^^^S'^he  7^^^^^  ^aHeties  of  land  and  water 
ClT  Sri's'w  s^nfe  in^e'soZ  ^oii^fferent  breeds  are  kept  on  different 
farms  Slofe  than  twice  the  number  of  premiums  were  awarded  our  stock  at 
;::rv\rg^laState  Fa.  than  -  t^t  c^^ny  otl^r^   ..o^^^IV^ 

tion  guaranteed.     Aaares&,     a.  r.  oi  -"•  ^-  ^"^        j  ^  ^^^ 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


wm.  Im.  bradburv, 

BREEDS 

f  The  breed  of  FOWLS  best  suited  to  Virginia 
I  and  the  Soutbern  States.  Lay  Large,  Rich 
I  Eggs,  Grow  Rapidly.  FArrtx  Easily.  Thev  are 
!  THE  FINEST  TABLE  FOWL  ik  the  WORLD, 
j  My  birds  won  all  of  the  premiums  for  this  vari- 
I  etv  at  the  Poultrr  Exhibition  in  Richmond. 
I  EGGS  ONLY"  $2,50  A  DOZEN. 
t  Safe  Arrival  Gcarajcteed. 

(  THE  GREAT  FARMER'S  PIG! 

I  This  pig  was  originated  by  the  farmers  of  South- 
I  ern  N.  J.,  and  by  them  has  been  bred  to  its  pres- 
-\  ent  high  standard  of  excellence. 
I  Mine  are  from  the  best  and  oldest  breeders  in 
I  New  Jersey.  In  order  to  introduce  them  into 
I  Virginia.  I  offer  young  pigs,  when  two  mouths  old, 
1  at  only  $12  a  pa'ir ! 

r     JERSEY  CATTLE   AND   SCOTCH   COLLIE 
ALSO  \  (Shepherd).  ENGLISH.  BASKET,  BEAGLE  akd 

(  SETTER  DOGS.     All  from  Imported  Stock. 

ap]  I®- SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. -^a 


JEKSEY  BED 


WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM 

Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

I  am  breeding  Thoroughbred  Devon  Cattle,  Merino  Sheep,  Poland  China, 
Essex  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  Also  Light  Brahmas,  White-faced  Black  Spanish, 
White  Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

My  stock  took  many  first  premiums  st  the  Piedmont  and  State  Fairs. 

I  have  selected  my  stock  with  great  care  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  be  excelled  bv  no  one. 

I  h:\ve  just  added  to  my  stock  a  flock  of  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Orders  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

Z.   C.  DANIEL,  Twyman's  Store. 

jan — Iv Spottsvlvania    f-oiinty,  Virginia. 

Various  Causes 

AdAancing  years,  care,  sickness,  disappointment,  and  hereditary  pred  sposition  — 
all  operate  to  turn  the  hair  gray,  and  either  of  them  inclines  it  to  shed  prema- 
turely. Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  will  restore  faded  or  gray,  light  and  red  hair  to  a 
rich  brown  or  deep  black,  as  may  be  desired.  It  softens  and  cleans  the  scalp, 
giving  it  a  healthy  action,  and  removes  and  cures  dandruff  and  humors.  By  its 
nse  falling  hair  is  checked,  and  a  new  growth  will  be  produced  in  all  cases  where 
the  follicles  are  not  destroyed  or  glands  decayed.  Its  effects  are  beautifully 
shown  on  brashy.  weak,  or  sickly  hair,  to  which  a  few  applications  will  produce 
the  gloss  and  freshness  of  youth.  Harmless  and  sure  in  its  operation,  it  is  in" 
comparable  as  a  dressing,  and  is  especially  valued  for  the  soft  luster  and  richness 
of  tone  it  imparts.  It  contains  neither  oil  nor  dye,  and  will  not  soil  or  color 
white  combric;  yet  it  lasts  long  on  the  hair,  and  keeps  it  fresh  and  vigorous* 
Fob  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 


[ 


FOR  TEE 


Pronounced  the  Best  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  by  the  largest  and  most  pract- 
ical and  intelligent  farmers  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Among  them.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Stuart,  of  King  George  county,  Virginia,  ana  Col.  Thomas  M.  Holt,  Pres- 
ident of  the  North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  has  been  tried  on 
every  variety  of  soil,  and  proved  not  only  beneficial  to  the  growing  crops,  but 
those  who  used  it  two  years  ago  say  they  never  had  such  crops  of  Clover  and 
Grass  on  the  same  land  as  they  had  this  year,  and  that  without  the  application 
of  any  fertilizer  since  the  prepared  Lime  was  applied. 

Price,  only  $12  per  ton.     Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.  S.  LEE,  Richmond,  Va. 
oct 


GIGAR  TOBAGeO  SEED. 


The  question,  "Can  Virginia  and  the  South  produce  good  cigar 
tobacco,"  has  been  answered  for  Virginia  by  a  Virginia  planter,  pro- 
vided the  right  varieties  are  used. 

THE  VIRGINIA  SEED  LEAF 


.A^isriD 


Leaf 


will  produce  first-class  cigar  stock,  that  will  command  in  market 
more  than  double  the  price  of  that  now  grown  as  "shipping." 

These  varieties  will  be  furnished  by  the  subscriber  at  fifty  cents 
per  ounce  by  mail,  free  of  postage. 

"There's  money  in  it." 

Also  Yellow  Oronoko  and  Silky  Pryor  for  Brights  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  ounce. 

R.  L.  RAGLAND, 

dec — 3t  SycOj  Halifax  Co.^  Va. 


CHESAPEAKE  @  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1878. 

PASSENGER  TRAINS  RUNS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

RICHMOND  TO  HUNTINGTON. 

Mail.  Express. 

Leave   Richmond  7:S0  A.  M.  G:15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at   Gordonsville 11:('5  A.  M.  10:0")  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Charlottesville  l-2;00  noor.  11:00  P.M. 

Arrive  at  Staunton ,  2:20  P.  M.  1:10  A.M. 

Arrive  at  White  Sulphur 8;  1 1  P.  M.  5:53  A,  M. 

Arrive  at  Hiuton  10:55  P.  M.  8:20  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Huntington 10:00  A.  M.  4. -00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Cincinnati  (steamer)  6  00  A.  M. 

HUNTINGTON  TO  RICHMOND. 

(Steamer.)                                                                              Mail.  Express. 

Leave  Cincinnati 4:00  P.M. 

(C.  and  O.  trains.) 

Leave  Huntington  4:00  P.  M.  10:45  A.  M. 

Leave  Kinton 3:10  A.M.  6:50  P.M. 

Leave  Staunton 1:25  P.M.  2:05  A.M. 

Leave  Charlottesville 4:10  P.  M.  4:05  A.  M. 

Leave  Gordonsville 5:20  P.M.  5:00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond 0:00  P.  M.  9:00  A.M. 

ACCOMMODATION  TRAIN. 

RICHMOND  TO  GORDONSVILLE. 

Leave  Richmond 3:30  P.M. 

Arrive  at  Junction 4:57  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Goi'donsville  7:30  P.M. 

GORDONSVILLE  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Gordonsville ...  11:10  A.  M. 

Leave  Junction 1:15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond 2:30  P.M. 

WASHINGTON  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Washington 7:00  A.M. 

Leave  Ale.Kandria •    7:25  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 11:00  A.  M', 

Arrive  at  Richmond 2:30  P.  M] 

RICHMOND  TO  LYNCHBURG. 

Mail.  Express. 

Leave  Riclimond 7:30  A.  M.  6:15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 11:05  A.  M.  10:05  P.M. 

Arrive  at  Lynchburg... 2:32  P.M.  1:29  A.M. 

LYNCHBURG  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Lynchburg ,  1:53  P.M.       4:45  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 5:20  P.  M.       8:30  A.  M. 

Leave  Gordonsville 5:20  P.  M.     11:10  A.  M. 

Arrive  at   Richmond 9:00  P.  M.       2:30  P.M. 

MAIL  TRAINS  daily  except  Sunday. 

ACCOMMODATION  dailv  except  Sunday. 

EXPPtl^SS  TRAINS  run  daily. 

SLEEPING  CARS  on  Express  Trains  between  Richmond  and  Alderson. 

Baggage  checked  to  destination. 

First-class  Through  Tickets  to  the  North  and  Southwest  as  low  asbv  any  other 
route. 

First-class  and  Emigrant  Tickets  to  all  Points  in  the  West  lower  than  by  any 
other  route. 

For  rates,  tickets,  time-cards,   &c.,  apply  at  Chesapeake  and   Ohio  railway 
office,  corner  of  Broad  and  Sixteenth  streets,  or  A.  W.  Gaubkr'.s.  826  Main  street. 
W.    M.   S.  DUNN,  Engineer  aiSj  Superintendent. 
CONAVAY  R.  HOWARD,  Genetal  Ticket  Agent. 

dec— tf  Richmond,  Va. 


Southersi 


-A^isriD 


ill  itt»i. 


sonviETHiiisra-  i^e^v". 

A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received  the 
first  premium  at  45  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 

The  cut  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  width  from  1-5  inches  to  4  feet,  or  any  depth 
from  i  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  on 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men. 

We  are  agents  for  the  following  fiist  premium  Machinery  : 

Gaar,  Scott  &  Go's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines,  Grand  Centennial 
Gold  Medal  Separators,  Mounted  and  Down  Powers.  Saw  Mills,  &c.;  D.  M  Os- 
borne &  Go's  Celebrated  Reapers,  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters,  the  only 
successful  self  binder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Chilled  Plows,  &c.,  and 
have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Our  stock  of  Machinery  has  thus  far  met  the  approval  of 
the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South.  We  shall  keep  the  most 
improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Sole  Agents  for  Vir- 
ginia for  Andrew  Goe's  Fertilizers.  Call  and  see  us.  It  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell  at  a 
very  small  margin  from  cost. 

There  will  be  a  trial  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Go's,  Self  Binding 
Harvesters  atMaj.  A.  H.  Drewry's,  Westover,  Charles  City  county,  Va. 
at  Capt.  Robert  Carter's,  Shirley,  Charles  City  county  Va.,  at  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crensha^v's,  Berkeley  Plantation,  Chailes  City  county,  Va.,  at  Mr. 
Baker's,  Curls  Neck,  Henrico  county,  Va.,  at  Mr.  R.  A.  Allen's,  Tucka- 
hoe,  Goochland  county,  Va.,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  June,  also  at  Dr, 
Tate's,  Falls  Plantation,  near  Manchester,  on  the  lOlh  of  June.  Cora- 
petition  is  respectfully  solicited.  ^Ir.  D.  M.  Osborne  will  be  present  at 
Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry's. 


je— ly 


N.  U.  MOTT  8l  CO.,  AGENTS, 

JVo.  1418  JIai7i  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE 


REAPER  Al  MOWER. 

STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 


Catalogues  furnished    on    appHcation,  and    inquiries    cheerfully    an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 


april — lyr 


CHAS.  T.   PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Va. 


CORN  SHiLLiRS  Al  CORN  MILLS 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

0"VER,    S0,000    IlSr    "CTSB. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  money 
paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  $5,  MILLS  $12. 

Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descriptive  Cir- 
lars. 

JLITTE  .A-G-EnSTTS  "VT'A.nSTTEID. 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh.  Pa- 

We  know  Messrs    Livingston  &  Co.,  are  reliable. — Pub 

^Sj? Usher  of  Planter  and  tanner.  oct-ly^ 

"waliuiTgrove  stock  farm. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham), 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHIIMA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

113  SZ2.  CE)  s^*  S2  5:^    ^o»  xis' 02.  i^  i:^  ^:i*  S3  o 

First  Premium  awarded   to   me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  premium  for 
Buck,  two  year  old,  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkshires  from  the  best  families,  Leonteens 
and  Sallies. 

Recently  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magic  Stock  a  splendid  Poland-China 
Boar.         Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 

oct — tf  Augusta  Co.,  Va. 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANi^LYSlS GUARANTEED.  W^RR^NTED  PURE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

fii^For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

Or  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Agents, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adger's  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Gary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

A.  E.  ADDISON  L  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  L  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

Xj-z"isrci3:BXjE/a-,  vj^. 

sept-tf 


MiFM^T^T    at    O.^X.X« 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,     -     Richmond,  Va. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  WATT  PLOWS  and  WATT'S  PATENT 
FLEXIBLE  HARROW. 


WATT  PLOWS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  USE. 


First  Premiums  on  Two,  Three  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair.  Firt^t  Premiums  on  One,  Three  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  la>t  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
Fifth  successive  year  that  t'.iese  Plows  have  swept  the  held  there.  First  Premiums 
on  One  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon,  N.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Orangiburg  and  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  hard  land;  in  sod,  stubble,  or 
weeds  ol'the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

Less  Draught  than  any  Plow  in  Use. 

In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  Plows,  all  par- 
lies are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this  TRADE 
MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Spckiois,  and  are  made 
and  used  in  vwlation  of  law.  All  genuine  are  warrant- 
ed. 


;9M:o, 


"^^^OzM^ 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

WANTWORTH'S  PATENT  WATER  DRAWER. 

The  onlv  complete  Machine  for  drawing  water  with  a  bucket.  THE  CRANK 
DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  WHEN  THE  BUCKET  DESCENDS.  Prices  lower 
than  any  other. 

BIG  GIANT  CORN  MILL. 

The  only  Mill  grinding  corn  and  cob  successfully,  that  will  grind  She'led  Corn 
fine  enough  for  family  use.  GRINDS  TWICE  AS  FAST  as  any  other  mill  of 
same  size  and  price. 


The  McSherry  Improved 

FORCE  FEED  GRAIN  DRILL 

Warranted  to  sow 

Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Timotliy  &  Clover  Seed. 

CAN    BE   REGULATED  IN  A  MOMENT. 

THEY  NEVER  CHOKE  UP,  WHILE  FOR   REGULARITY  AND  EVEN- 
NESS IN  SOWING   THEY  ARE  UNRIVALED   BY  ANY 
OTHER  DRILL  NOW  MADE. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  to  any  address.     Liberal   discount  to 
merchants. 

oct — 


WATT  &  CALL. 


W.  C,  VIRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  R.  R. 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUR,   Receiver. 


Oil  and  afier  Sunday^  1  00  p.  wi.,  ^ov.  IQth,  1878,  Passenger   Trains  will 
'fun  as  follows : 


SOUTH  BOUND. 

MAIL. 

EXPRESS, 

Washington. ..leave > « 

Alexandria  

"Gordonsville  » « ^ 

7  00  a.  m. 

7  25     " 
11  05     " 
11  55     '« 

2  43  p.  m. 

5  44     " 

5  48     '< 

5  40  p.  ra. 

6  10     " 
10  05     *' 

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg. ..arrive..  ,.« ^ 

(Danville  ^ , 

-North  Danville 

11  00     " 
1  29   a.  m. 

4  02     " 
4  05     *' 

NORTH  BOUND, 

MAIL. 

EXPRESS. 

North  Danville. .-leave. ^ 

Danville    

Lynchburg.. „  

Charlottesville .,... 

Oordonsville 

Alexandria,  .-.arrive 

Washington 

10  40  a.  m. 
10  44     " 
1  55  p.  m. 

4  35    ■" 

5  25     " 
9  15     ** 
9  40     " 

2  00  a.  m. 

2  01     " 
4  45     " 

7  40     " 

8  35     " 
12  30  p.  m. 
12  55     " 

The  MAIL  SOUTHWARD  connects  at  Oordonsville  with  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  East  and  West.  At  Lynchburg,  connects  with  Atlantic,  Missis- 
sippi &  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southwest  Virginia  to  Nashville,  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  Little  Rock  and  Texas;  and  at  Danville,  with  Richnaond  &  Danville 
Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  EXPRESS  Southward  connects  at,  Oordonsville  to  all  points  East  and 
West  o«  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  Danville  with  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  via  Atlanta  to  New 
Orleans. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Washington  at  7  00  a.  ra.  and  Alex- 
andria 7  25  a.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  arrive  at  Strasburg  at  12  25  p.  m.,  con- 
necting with  the  Valley  Road  East  and  West,  Leave  Strasburg  3  '20  p.  m., 
connecting  at  Manassas  with  north  bound  mail  train  to  Washington  for  the 
North  and  West. 

For  Middleburg  daily  connection  at  Plains  station. 

For  Upperviile  regular  connection  at  Delaplane. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washington  7  00  a,  m.,  and  5  40  p.  m.,  dally. 

AU  trains  make  good  connections  at  Washington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West. 

New  Orleans  sleeper  leaves  Washington  at  7  00  a.  m.,  running  through  with- 
«ut  change,  connecting  with  through  sleeper  to  Florida. 

Sleeper,  connecting  to  Jacksonville,  via  Danville  and  Savannah,  leaves  A'ashing- 
ton  5  40  p.  m. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  sale  Dec.  1st,  good  to  May  15, 
1879,  at  very  low  rate. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  the  lowest  rates 


dec 


/.  M.  BROAD  US,  G.  T.  A. 


WATE«  WHEELS. 


THE  UNEQUALLED  JAS,  LEFFEL  DOUBLE 


TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL, 


PORTABLE  AND  STATIONARY 


^TEAM  ENGINES.  STEAM  BOILERS. 


-*  SAW,  FLOUR  AKD  GRIST  MILLS. 


MACHINE  MOUrOED  HILL  GEARING. . 


SHAFTINS.  PULLEYS  /^D  HAKGERS 
Address.  POOLE  &  HUNT, 


G!%  ^  ffilft  per  (Jay  at  Borne.  Sampler 
^0  lO  0-U  worth  $5  free.  Address 
SnxsoN  &  Co..  Portland.  Maine. 


m 


aw  ek  in  your  own  town.    Terro'? 
and  ?5  outfit   free.      Address   H. 
Hallett  j.  Co..  Portland.  Maine. 


Send  for  Cireolars.        BALTIMORE.  MD. 


ALL  FARFV1ERS  WHO  OWK 


,      The  National 
SLIve-Stock  Journal 

!?end  'ZO  Ceots 

Pi'TMIWIII  I  Mf    III  'I  iljll._,  ^  ^ _. 


/stock  Journal  Co 
*^     Chicago,  Ills. 

te  -n  brre  yon  Fair  tiji 


STi!i.a.M    ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FAK^UHifi,  T.irk,  Px. 
Cheai>est  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.    Also  Traction  En- 
^'nfi  for  common  roads.         _ 
Saw.  GnisT  AND  Rice  ;  -'■ 
MlLL«,  Gi>'«.    Pre^se-: 
asdMachtxeht  gener-  ^ 
ally.    Inquiries  TTomptly  ^S 
answered.  "  '  =^^-- 

^  VerticalEngines.witli 
wheels,  very  conveni- 
ent, economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
jtail,   best  and 
•  cheapest  Vert- 
ical in  the 
^  world.  Fig. 
',  I  is  eneine 
^nnse.Fisr. 
L' ready  ftr 
road 


Send 

wvkdTforiDarheL  Address 

sep-ly 


Tanjukar,  Tork,  1 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One    BOAR  16  months  old.  816,  an 
other  Ah  months   old,  $8.     PIGS  four 
months  old,  S6  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD,  Richmond,  Va. 


rOI  n   ■^"^   worker   can    make  $12   a 
UuLU   day  at  home.     Costly  outfit  free. 
Address  True  x  Co..  Augusta.  Maine, 
oct — tf 

e^'FOR  SALE.=^:a 

Ten  Thoroughbreci  Yearling 
Cotswold  Rams,  by  my  Imported 
Buck.  "Earl  of  Warwick."  oulof  English 
and  American  bred  ewes — the  last  equal 
to  the  first.  R.  B.  HAXALL. 

may — 3t        near  Gordonsville.  Va. 

\    FRUIT  AND     mn rr(  r 

ORNAMENTAL     I  llLLiJ  . 

Large  Stock.       Low   Rates. 

Standard  Pear  Trees  a  Specialty.    Send 

stamp  for  Trade  List.     Agents  wanted. 

E.  MoonT  &  So>"s.  Lockport.  N  T. 

Niagara  Nurseries.     Established  1839. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Judge  William  Fullerion  has  con- 
signed to  nie  the  agency  of  his  Hol- 
stein  Cattle,  probably  excelled  by  no 
herd  in  the  United  States.  Those 
familiar  with  the  cbaracteri-tics  of  this 
breed  jironounce  them  unquestionably 
superior  to  all  others  for  dairy  and  fat- 
tening purposes  combined.  Only  bulls, 
one  and  two  years  old  for  sale  at  pres- 
ent. Prices  furnished  on  a)>plicatiou. 
JAMES  P.  MACHEN. 

Grange  Agent, 

oct — 3t  Alexandria  Va. 

PATENTS. 

Any  information  relating  to  obtaining 
Patents.  Caveats,  Trade  marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamphlet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  ''How  to  sell  Patents,''  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Also 
another  entitled  a  "Hand  book  of  Pat- 
ent Law,"  full  of  law  points  and  court 
decisions.  120  pages,  price  60  cents. 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  for  selling 
Rights.     MANX  k  CO..  Patent  Agents, 

116  W.  Baltimore  St..  onposite  Sun 
Iron  Building.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

sept-ly. 

Yonxname  printed  on  40  Mixed  Cards 
for  J  Oc.    STEVEKS  BROS.,  NortMord,  Conn 


FURNITURE!    FURNITURE! 

WJHOLESAI^E    AIVI>    I^ETAIL, 

On  hand  a  full  and  complete  stock  of  FURNITURE  of  all  descriptions  from 
the  most  reliable  manufacturers  East  and  West,  also  of  my  own  make.     Parties 
in  want  will  not  be  doing  justice  to  themselves  without  giving  me  a  call  and  ex- 
amine my  stock  and  prices.     A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

WILLIAM  DAFFRON, 

1438  Main  Street. 

Nos.  16,  18  and  20  north  Fifteenth  Street. dec-lm 

CARPETS!   CARPETS! 

I  offer  for  sale,  on  very  reasonable  terms,  a  lot  of  very  6ne  Three-ply  Extra 
Superfine  and  Superfine.  Also,  some  Cotton  Chains  from  the  very  best  Mills  in 
the  country.  Not  having  room,  I  will  sell  very  cheap.  Please  call  and  examine. 
Also  Rugs,  Matting  and  Window  Shades. 

WILLIAM  DAFFRON, 

dee— 4t  1438  Main  street. 

I?  i'^i  C? 


OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

The  largest  stock  south  of  Baltimore.  Also,  LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES 
of  all  sizes,  both  German  and  French,  wholesale  and  retail.  Would  call  atten- 
tion of  the  trade  to  the  following  sizes  :  18  by  36,  18  by  40,  20  by  42,  22  by  40, 
and  smaller  sizes. 

S&"  Will  duplicate  Baltimore  prices. 

PICTURE  FRAMES  of  all  descriptions  made  at  twenty  minutes'  notice. 

WILLIAM  DAFFRON, 

dec— 4t  ■  1438  Main  Street. 


BUY 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN  MILLS  CASSIMERES. 


sep 


tf 


G.DAWSOM  COLEMAN'S  HliRl>    |  IFOR,      SA.XjE- 

OF  PURE-BRED  l      Short-Homs,  Light  aud  Heavy 

Registered   Jersey    Cattle  Draft  Horses,  Cotswolds  (some  Im- 

wiU,  at  all  times,  furnish  animals  of  both  sexes   ported),    BerkshireS,     BrODZe     TuT- 

''•^ReSrr'^^te^kll^/^es.ShetlandPonies.South-   keys  ai^d  Plymouth  Rocks. 
down  Sheep,  Arab  Horses,  and  Game  Chickens.  ,        Apply  tO 

COL,IN  CAMERON,  Brickcrville,  Pa.     j  WM.  J.  FICKLIN, 

j^p-^y-  !      dec-6t         Charlottesville,  Va. 


"    -^     P.K.DEDERlCKStCO 


Draiii  7ile 

FOR   FARMERS.  _       _ 

1   ^U  BALES  PER  IIOUR-^'  ^^^IWHI^rin    TONS  IN  A  C\ 

ALL   SIZES   AT   LOW  PRICES.  ,        Sold  on  tri.al  and  puaranterd  cheaper,  .it  its  price. 

<  ".han  any  otlirr  Flay  press  as  a  gift  or  no  sale,    i'on'tbe 
A  /Irlmco  1  iwindlcd  bv  irresponsible  nianufacturors  of  Infringlrg 

AUuress,  j  nachines,  rig  tlie  purchaser  is  liable.    It  costs  no  more 

_,        ,  .^,  I    T-i  I  tor  a  good  prc.ss  tliau  an  inferior  or  worthless  one. 

Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.      \  Address,        p.  k.  dedekick  &  co.,  Albany,  n.  t. 


SOUTHDO^RTN  SHEKP. 


I  am  happy  to  announce  to  my  friends  and  the  pablie  generally  that  m  addi- 
tion to  my  own  choice  and  select  flock  of  Southdown  Sheep.  I  feave  made  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  John  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  by  whieh  the  larger  portion 
of  his  celebrated  ''  Maple  Sb-ide  Flock"'  has  passed  into  my  hands  to  be  bred 
ointly  by  Mr.  Wing  and  myself.  This  flock  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  noted  flock  of  Soutbdowns  in  America,  and  Mr.  Wing  is  erer  on 
the  alert  for  the  best  rams  he  can  find.  The  first  prize  yearling  and  two-year 
old  rams  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  aa  well  as  the  first-prrze  ram  of  the 
Royal  Show  in  England  for  IST6,  have  done  the  service  in  the  flock  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  sheep  are  of  the  "  Walsingham  type."  and  are  noted  for  their 
well-sprung  ribs,  heavy  quarters,  good  fleeces,  short  legs  and  hardy  constitutions. 
The  Southdown  is  pre-eminently  the  sheep  for  the  Sonthern  States,  and  I  think 
I  can  confidently  say  that  my  advantages  for  supplying  first-class  specimens  of 
this  breed  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  best  breeders  in  America. 
At  the  last  Virginia  State  Fair  all  the  prizes  od  Middle  Wool  Sheep  (except  two 
second  prizes)  were  awarded  to  me.  I  have  also  some  choice  young 
SHORT  HORN  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

AS   WELL  AS 

BERKSHIRE,   POLAND-CHINA  AND   ESSEX  PIGS, 

as  well   bred  and  as  choice  specimens  as  can  be  found   anywhere.     Safe  arr'.val 
guaranteed.      Write  for  what  is  wanted,  or  c-Oiue  and  ?ee. 

A.   M.  BOWMAN. 
^e — tf  VV'aviiesboro.  Va. 

I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  choice  selection  : 

The  Towaxda  Elreka  Mower,  which  took  a  diploma  at  onr  Tast  Fair,  and  we 
believe  superior  to  all  others  now  on  the  market.  It  tedders  the  hay  after  cut- 
ting it.  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-tliird  less  time  ihaSx  after  other  mowers, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

Russell's  Celebkatep  Mas.sillos  Thresher,  worked  either  by  steam  or  horses. 

The  Farmek".«i  Friexd  Drill,  which  has  superior  attatehmeDls  for  feriilizer.s 
and  small  seed  sowing. 

Rhoaps  k  McComb's  Superior  Oak-taxsed  Leather  Belting. 

Moore's  Patent  Duster  for  applying  paris  green  to  potatoes. 

J.  Yearslet's  Celebrated  Superphosphate. 

Pj.owSy  ITabrows,  Corn  Shellers  and  Fakv  iMPiEiiEXTS  in  general. 

FORTHE_LADIES. 

The  superior  Light  Running,  Dur- 
able and  C'heap 

J  BCHI\E. 

PATENT  BED  SPRING  AND 
TAYLORS  CHURN. 

JOHN  B.  CRENSHAW, 

Sample  Merchant  and  Gerieral  Agent. 
e-6m]  No.  16  Ninth  Si,  Richmond,  Va. 


1878.  Established,  July.  .         .     1822. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

*TAMILY/'  in  America, 

CDTTESH.     r'lJF'TTr     'Y^3.A.:Ei.1^     .^OO. 


Our  "  NEW  PROCESS 


Against  the  World. 

Entire  sat- 


Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks, 
isfactton  guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 

Family,  Extra,  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds,for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &  SONS. 
sep-ly Bridgwater  Mills,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


NONBDSTINI} 


Orders  for  the  above  oat  can  be  filled 
by  addressing  W.  S.  Wills,  care  of 
Planter  and  Farmer,  at  75  cents  per 
bushel  and  15  cents  for  bags. 

•'I  have  sown  the  Lyell  non-rusting 
oat  for  two  years,  and  as  a  spring  and 
winter  oat,  and  I  have  never  seen  its 
equal.  They  have  been  sown  as  a  .win- 
ter and  spring  oat  in  my  neighborhood 
for  four  years,  and  have  never  failed  to 
do  well.  They  will  yield  double  any 
other  oat  on  same  land.  ITiey  will 
ripen  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other.  It  can  be  sown  later 
in  the  spring  than  the  spring  oat,  but  I 
believe  it  does  better  sown  in  the  fall. 
Very  truly  yours,  F.  GUY." 

Chesterfield  Co.,  Va. 


"  After  a  year's  trial  with  the  above 
oat,  1  can  endorse  Mr.  Guy's  estimate 
of  it.  L.  R.  DICKINSON." 


<D(r   i  _  'QfOn  per  dav  at  home.     Sam;)les 
M>0    bO   tJ>a\J  worth  85  free.     "iTINt  U^'  A 


CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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WE    SELL 

EVERYTfflNG 

FOR   THK 

GARDEN 

"WANTED   BY 

FLORISTS, 
Market  Gardeners 

OR 

Amateurs  in  Horticulture. 

Otir  Greonhousps  fcoverlnR  3  acroa  In  pla«8) 
and  our  Grounds  of  20  ncrc«.  exclusively  de- 
vote I  to  the  cultlvalioii  of  Flower,  Fruit 
and  Vecrelablc  Flnnts,  enablH  us  to  te^t 
not  only  the  gcriMinatins  qi^ilitics  of  all 
Klower  and  Vegotahlc  Seeds,  but  lo  experi- 
ment wltti  so  as  to  testthe  meritsof  all  Nov- 
eltlcsin  Small  Fruita,  Flowers  or  Vegetahles. 

OnrPe'criptiverRtnlogueofETerythinar 
for  the  Garden  mailed  free  ou  applicatioa. 

Seedsmen  and  Floristn, 

35    CORTLANDT    ST., 
NEW   YORK. 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 


fo:r. 


CDTM.  mcco.  com,  m.  mm.  & 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   they    have    introduced   the   MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHLNERY  for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  thetn  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

DISSOLVED  mm  FKOSPMTl 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULATED  SODTH  CAROLINA  &  NAVASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Ammoniated  Alkaline   Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SAJiTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
l||^=«'Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
dec — tf  Baltimore. 
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CASE 
BINDER 


I 
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JGAYLORD  BROS.  Inc. 
I      Syracuse,  N.Y. 
I      Stockton,  Calif. 
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